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EXAMPLES OF TIBETAX SEALS 
By E. H. WALSH 

niHE subject of Tibetan seals has already been discussed 
in this Journal in connexion with the seal of the 
Dalai Lama, the reading of which was first given by 
Dr. Bushell in JRAS. 1906, p. 476, referring to the 
illustration of the seal in Colonel Waddell’s Lhasa and 
its Mysteries, in his review of that book. But he gave 
no examples of the character. 

The Eev. Dr. A. H. Francke in his “ Note on the Dalai 
Lama’s Seal and the Tibeto - Mongolian Character ” 
(JRAS. 1910, p. 1205) has deciphered the inscription on 
the seal, and has also given the alphabet of the Tibetan 
seal character which he obtained from a Tibetan wood- 
prinMiscovered in Ladakh. He also gave the inscription 
on the seal oLTbhe rNam-rgyal dynasty of Western Tibet. 
In the present article I give some further examples of 
Tibetan seals in the above character, and also of others 
in which the inscriptions are in Indian character, or 
I' i . which merely bear an ornamental design, . . ” . 

Tibetan seals generally bear an inscription in the above 
A ’character, which is known " vk. Mongolian 

letters It is, as Dr. Francke shown,;' an archaic 


2 :v 

square form of the Tibetan character with the letters 
arranged one below the other in vertical columiis/and ^^¥as 
invented by the Sasky a hierarch Ivun dga rgyal mtshan, 
A.D. 1182-1252, who presented it to the Mongolians. They 
were to use it for their newly started literature. The 
characters were, however, too clumsy for general use, and 
the Mongolians preferred a form of the Uigur alphabet 
which was founded on the Syriac characters of the 
:>Kestorians”.' 

Dr, Francke gave a corrected copy of the Dalai Lama’s 
seal, wdth certain letters amended according to the 
Ladakh alphabet, from two reproductions of the seal 
which formed illustrations, the one to Waddell’s Lhasa 
and its p. 448, and the other to a paper of 

mine on the Coinage of Tibet, ^ in both of which certain 
letters which had been indistinct in the original impression 
of the seal had not been correctly reproduced. As I have 
already pointed out, ^ the illustration of the seal which 
I gave in my paper referred to was copied from the 
facsimile of the seal given in Landon’js Lhasa; as an 
impression of the seal which I then had was very 
indistinct, which is frequently the case with Tibetan seals, 
and as the purpose of the reference to the Sfeal in that 
paper was not concerned with the meaning of the 
characters on the seal or their precise form, I had not 
thought it necessary to compare it with other illustrations. 

I have, however, since obtained an absolutely clear 
impression of the seal, which was given me by the Dalai 
Lama himself on a copy of his portrait which he gave me 
when he was in Darjeeling, A drawing of it will bo found 
in Fig. 1 of the Plate facing p. 15. The characters are as 
shown by Dr. Francke in his corrected drawing of the 
seal, with the exception of the bottom word of the middle 
column, which was not clear on the previously published 

1 MASB., vol. ii, p. 16. 

® JRAS. January, 1911, p. 207. 
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OF TIBETAN SEALS 

impressions, and Avhicli Dr. Francke gives in his corrected 
reading of the seal as g, ni. This word is really 
r-^ r^iscc, “ original authoritative,” as was afterwards 
i^d by CoW Waddell (JASB. 1911 , p. 204), and 
means the “ official ” seal. The inscription on the seal is 
therefore (snake-ornament) Talai blmnai rtsa thamka 
rgyal, namely, “ The royal official seal of the Dalai Lama.” 

He has also his private seal, which is a different one. 

The form of the letter tsa differs from the form 

of that letter ^ given in the Ladakh block-print 

alphabet. 

I am unable to agree with Colonel Waddell* who 
reads the last character as wa and the last word as 
rgyal-wa, and translates “ The original seal of the Dalai 
Lama, the Jina”. I agree with Dr. Francke (JRAS. 
1911, p. 529) that the word rgyal from its position must 
refer to thamka, “the seal,” and not to the Dalai Lama. 
I may also say that this is the sense in which the Tibetan 
Minister read the seal, and also Dr. Bushell, who reads 
it “ The royal seal of the Dalai Lama , as the word 
rtsa was illegible and had therefore to be omitted. Ihe 
last character on the seal, «=> which Colonel Waddell 
reads as wa, is merely to fill up the line. Such stops aie 
, common in Tibetan, seals. Examples will be found of 
this identical form of stop to fill up a column in both the 
seals of the Prime Minister of which I give illustrations 
further on, namely, at the bottom of the fourth column 
of the Prime Minister’s first seal and at the bottom of the 
second ajid fifth columns of the Prime Minister s second 
seal, at the bottom of the right-hand column of the seal of 
the two Jong-pbns of Gyantse, and at the bottom of the 
left-hand column of the recent seal of the Joint Tibetan 
Trade Agent at Gyantse, in all of which places, as will be 
seen froih the reading of those ^als, the .word wa would 
be quite ■ meaningless. Also in ■ s® . ewlier form of the 
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Dalai Lama'S seal, which Dr. Francke has piiblished in 
JRAS, 1912, IX 747, this character does not appear at the 
end of the seal, as it would do if it were part of the 
inscription. 

With regard to the initial character which Colonel 
Waddell reads as Ooh (JRAS. 1911, p. 822), I would 
remark that, whatever the origin of the initial character 
which is placed at the commencement of all documents 
and which is commonly known in Tibetan as mgo-shad 

head mark or “ initial mark ”) may be, it is not, as 
a matter of practice, read at all I have never heard it 
read as Orii, and in an explanation of the meaning of tlie 
Dalai Lama’s seal, word by word, given me by one of tlie 
. Tibetan ministers of his own accord when I was inquiring 
about the matter, there is no reference to this sign, as 
would be expected, if it is considered to be Om and to be 
part of the inscription, but the explanation as written by 
him commences with the word Talai, 

The inscription on the earlier form of the seal, published 
by Dr. Francke (JRAS. 1912, p. 747), is Borje 'aclicmg: 
Talai blama-yi thcwi~ka vgyal. This seal appears on 
a letter of the Dalai Lama wLich Mr. F. Becker Shawe, 
a Moravian missionary of Leh, found preserved in the 
archives of one of the old noble families of Ladakli, and 
photographed between the years 1891 and 1895. It 
would be interesting to know what is the date of the 
letter. But, owdng to the Tibetan system of sixty-year 
cycles, the date cannot be ascertained from the letter 
itself, which will only give the year within the cycle. It 
Avill therefore have to be obtained from external sources. 

Besides the Dalai Lama’s official seal he has also 
a private seal, w^hich is given in Fig. 3 of the Plate. 
This seal was impressed in sealing-wax on the outside 
of a letter, and therefore differs from the other seals 
illustrated, as the design is cut into the seal, and is not 
in relief, as in the case of the other seals, which are 
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sealed in ink. An enlargement of the design on the seal 
.is given helow.": ■ . & 

a a 



The characters on this seal, though resembling the 
Hor-yig in general appearance as being of square form 
and written in vertical columns, are quite different, and 
appear to be merely ornamental and without meaning. 

As the three dots outside the central enclosure indicate 
the top of the seal, the characters therefore appear to be 
quite meaningless. If, however, the seal be read the other 
way up, the bottom group of characters in the third 
column might be xgyan, namely '' ornament though 
they would be a form of square character different to the 
Hor-yig, which is used on all the other examples of seals. 
But, even then, I am unable to suggest any meaning for 
the other characters ; and the two outside columns are 
somewhat rounded in form and appear to be only 
ornamental designs. I think, however, that the characters 
must have some significance, and may possibly be imitations 
of characters or symbols on old Mongolian seals. 

The seals of the Lon-Ohhen or Prime Minister of Tibet 
are an interesting example of the seal character. 

The impression of the first seal was given me by the 
Prime Minister, Srid-dzin Lon-chhen* Shattra, when he 
was with the Dalai Lama in and^ the- 

impression of the secon<l seal 
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inscripiion on both the seals is mainly the same, though 
somewhat sliorter in the second seal, seven words being 
omitted, and the character is consequently larger. I gi ve 
below a facsimile of the first seal. 



This seal consists of seven columns; there are five 
words in each of the first six columns and four in the 
seventh, the space remaining in the bottom of tmy column 
being filled in with meaningless signs. 

The inscription, written in the printed character, is as 
follows : — 



'll c: 

,v? ' 



do ^ 


^ a. 


C^ 




Cs 


3^ S’*?] , 



! 

'='fn 



1 

i 5^ 



01 ^ 

^ 

ta, 5 aj 

« ^ ^ 





B, a ^ 



-XXV. V oi. oi mm inscription read as follows ^ : 

1. (Snake-ornament) rgyal 6hang vachhog, gi. hkai 

2 . lung. gis. ngo. mtshar dgah. 

S. hvgya. phrag \dan pai kun. 

as h, as in Rai Sarat Chandra 
^ass Dictionary, except where it forms the vowels i, n, e, and o It 
has however, no aspirated sound and should accurately be transliterated 
oy ® , S been fcranjslifcerafeed as w/y, and as sk. 
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4 Jchyab, ehhos Man vgyal pai. 

B. Ghhab sr id hphr in las kyi. 

6. hkra skis dge mtshan 

7. hai hde skyid hpheL 
The translation is as follows 

‘‘By the precepts of the ordex^s of the most powerful king 
may the good luck and prosperity of the affairs of 
tlie kingdom of the all-embracing religious king blaze 
forth into a hundred thousand pleasures (and) their 
felicity increase/' 

The spaces at the bottom of the columns are filled up 
with the following apparently meaningless characters : — 


Second column 


Third column 


Fourth column 


Fifth column 


Sixtli column 


Seyenth column 


The second seal of the Prime Minister is given below 
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There are three words in the first column 
in each of the others. The words 

Idanpai in the second and third coliimns of the first seal 
are omitted, and also the words tem-s/iis at the top of 
the sixth column of the first seal. The inscription writteii 
in the printed character is as follows : — 



C\ 

■ 



CN . 

,A' 



do ^ 

g 

ZIPs 


C\ 


■ 

■ 

CN . 

*N',' 

, -s,.. 







2| : ^ ■ 


=1 c 

i ' 




fi i ^ 

■ , 


■ cs 








13^ 

II p, 

»l ^ 

P^ ' 25| 


The vertical columns read as follows: — 

1. (Snake-ornament) rgr^/ai d6a'?^gr 

2. gihhai lwng gis 

3. ngo mtshar kun Jchyah 

4. chhos Man rgyal poi 

5. chhab srid hphrin las 

6. kyi dge mtshan hha^r 

7. pai hde skyid hpheL 

The space at the bottom of the first line is filled up 
with a character EE! and of the second and fifth lines 
with a plain stop, tns like the one at the end of the 

seal of the Dalai Lama, the third with a character 
which is rather indistinctly stamped, and the fourth and 
sixth with a character CX3 . 

Illustrations of other seals are given in the Plate. 

Tibetan official seals are generally square ; all the more 
important ones, which are in the Hor-yig seal character, 
are so, though less important official seals and private 
seals are round and much smaller. Examples of these are 
the private seal of the Dalai Lama already mentioned, and 
those of the Private Secretary of the Tashi Lama and of 
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the Treasurer of the Tashi Lama (Figs. 3, 4, and 5 of tlie 
Plate). 

The seals of the three great monasteries, Sera, Depung, 
and Gahdan, are also round. 

Some Tibetan seals are al ways stamped in red and others 
; in black. The ofiicial seals of the Dalai Lama (Fig. 1), 

of the Tashi Lama (Fig. 2), and of the Kyab-ying, viz. the 
Prime Minister of the Tashi Lama (Fig. 10), and the small 
seals (Figs. 3, 4, and 5) are always stamped in red, and 
those of the Council (Fig. 6), the National Assembly 
(Fig. 7), the Kalon Lama Minister (Fig. 8), the Jong- 
pons of Phari (Pig. 9), and of the Abbot of Gyantse 
Monastery, the Tibetan Trade Agent, and the Jong-pons 
at Gyantse, illustrated below, and also those of the three 
great monasteries are stamped in black. 

The seal of the Tibetan Council of Ministers (Fig. 6) 
bears the usual snake- ornament and the words sde nkyid, 
happiness, felicity,’' in the centre column. The two side 
columns are ornamental square chai'acters. Tliis seal was 
given to the Council by the seventh Dalai Lama (a.d. 1708 
to 1758) when the Council was constituted, and the 
motto was given as showing that the Council was to 
secure the happiness of the people. The Council, which is 
known as the Kasha from the name of the 

Council House in Lhasa where it meets, consists of the 
Shapes (^^^* 2 :^^') or Ministers, one of whom is always 
a Lama. The Prime Minister is known as the Lon-chhen, 
whose seals have been already described, and the Lama 
Minister as the Ka-lon Lama whose seal 

is sliown in Fig. 8. The seal of the Council was one of 
the seals affixed to the Tibetan Treaty of 1 904. 

The seal of the National Committee, or Tshong-du Diipa 
Tshogs-hdv^ dti^d-pa), is shown in Fig. 7 
and contains two columns. The ; column is the snake- 
ornament and the word ' rf |the second column mr 
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sa. xOijal zer sa may mean either “ the place known 
as victorious” (or “royal”), or “the place of victorious 
(or ‘ royal ’) light ”, or “ the place of victorious (or ‘ royal ’) 
speech 

In the word ser, the letter 31 is different 


31 

{rom the form in tlie Ladakh alphabet, which is ^3 The 
form of tlie letter c= e, also differs from the Ladakli 
alphabet, but is the same as that which occurs in tlie 
older seal of the Dalai Lama, JRx4.S. 1912, p. 747. 

The characters in the right-hand column are distinct on 
the seal; those in the left-hand column are rather blurred, 
but they are, I think, as shown. 

The seal of the Lama Minister is shown in Fig. 8. 
In the centre column are the words hde legs, '^blessing.’' 
The two outer columns are square characters, which appear 
not to represent letters but to be merely ornamental. 
These characters are as follows : — 



The form of the letter e in this seal differs from that in 
the Ladakh alphabet. 

The official seal of the Phari Jong-pons is shown in 
Pig. 9. The Jong-pons are District Officers 

in charge of a district, at the head-quarters of whicli is 
a Jong, or fort. The seal consists of three columns. 
The inscription is as follows : — 

IB 
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The first column is snake-ornament and the word pluMj, 
followmd by two characters which appear to have no 
meaning; the second column is ri, followed by two 
characters which appear to have no meaning ; and the 
third column is bdzongs. The whole inscription is 
therefore phag-ri bdzongs, namely, “ Phari dispatched.” 

The form of the letter fg dz differs somewhat from 

that given in the Ladakh alphabet ^ ) 


Three further examples of Tibetan seals are given 
below. These seals are stamped in black. 




Se<al of the Abbot (Modern) 8eul of the 
of the Oyantse Tibetan Joint Trade 
Monastery. Agent at (ilyantse. 


Seal of the Jong- 
ptinw of (lyantse. 


The first is the official seal of the Abbot of the (fPal- 
/i.Khor-Chhos-sUo Monastery at Gyaiiise. The inscription 
is: first column, d'pal-chhos; second column, npyi dag. 
The inscription is abbreviated for ciPal-hKhor-CJhhm-aD/> 
spyi-khyab dag-200, “the pure Head Official of the fiPal- 
AKhor-Chhos-sDe Monastery.” The Abbot also has a 
private seal, which, like other private seals, is a small 
round seal. ■■ .. ■ , - • ■ , ' 
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Tlie second is the seal of the Tibetan Joint Trade 
at Gyantse, and is therefore quite modern. 

The inscription is : first column (snake-ornament), PJmn, 
and a character crzn to fill up the column ; second 

column, Tsliogs and a character to fill up the 

colunin : third column, hde skyid. The whole inscription 
being, Phun~Tshogs hde skyid, “sublime blessing’' or 
“ the blessing of Heaven 

The third seal is the official seal of the Jong-pfins of 
Gyantse. The inscription is : first column (snake-orna- 
ment), rgyal] second column, rd^ongi It is literally “ the 
Royal Fort”, but is intended tor vGyal-tse rdzong, “Gyantse 
Fort” (i.e. “Royal Peak Fort”). 

The official seal of the Khyab-ying “the 

Protector of the Spheres”), who is the Prime Minister 
of the Tashi Lama, is shown in Fig. 10. The inscxuption 
in this seal is as follows 


I am unable to find any meaning for the design on this 
seal. The bottom character of the left-hand column might 
be kii, but none of the others bears any resemblance to 
any letter. I have inquired from the Khyab-ying, but 
have not yet received his reply. 

As I have already suggested, the apparently meaning- 
less characters on Tibetan seals may be imitations of 
characters or symbols from old Mongolian seals. Four 
examples of such seals are illustrated in Yule’s Travels of 
Marco Polo, One of these is on a photograph of a letter 
of Arghun Khan sent by him to Philip the Fair of France 
in 1289 A.D., another on a letter sent by Oljaitu to Philip 
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the Fair in 1305 h; the other two are on a photograph of 
a bank-note of the Ming Dynasty, which carried on the 
paper currency of the Mongols.- I give a tracing of the 
two latter seals below. 


Two Seals from a Bank-note of the Ming” Dynasty. 


The character at the bottom of the left-hand column of 
the lower seal on the bank-note, which is shown as 
Fig. 2, is the same as the character at the bottom of tlu^ 
third column of the first seal of the Prime Mini.ster, and 
the character at the top of the left-liand column of the 
lower seal on the bank-note (Fig. 2) is tlie same as the 
penultimate character in the right-hand column of the seal 
of the Jong-pons of Gyantse. None of the otlier characters 
correspond with, those on tlie Tibetan seals, but there is 
a general sort of resemblance between them and some of 
the characters on the seal of the Kliyab-ying. 

Besides seals in tlie Hor-yig seal character some Tibetan 
seals have tlie inscription in Tibetan IJ-chan cliaracters. 
The seals of the Sera and Qahdan Monasteries are 
examples. The seal of the Depung Monastery has its 
inscription in the Hor-yig character. 

1 Traveh of Marco Polo, translated by Colonel Sir Henry Yule, edited 
by Henri Cordier,^ voL ii, p. 474, 1903. Tbe^letter of Arglmn Kban !>#»« 
three impressions of his seal and that of, Oljaitu bears five impressions of 
his seal. The two seals are diierent. 

Op. cit., vol. i, p, 426. ^ ‘ ' ' ■ * ■ ' ' 
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The official seal of the Tashi Lama is shown in Fig. 2. 
It is known as the hJa-Sa hKah-tham 
“seal of heaven (lit. rainbow) and earth.” It is in the 
Old Indian Lantsa character, and bears a rnonogram in 
the centre, and the word mangalam, the equivalent in 
Sanskrit for lli-shi The monogram is inade 

up of the ten letters o, u, h, k, sh, r, and 7/, It is 
supposed to have mystic power as a charm, and is, in 
consequence, called Nam-chu-wang-dan 
“ the ten powerful letters.” Illustrations of this and other 
similar monograms are given by Rai Sarat Ghandra Das 
Bahadur in pi. v of The Sacred and Ornamental Characters 
of Tibet” (JASB. 1888, vol. Ivii, pt, i, p. 41). 

As an example of seals which bear no inscription bub 
only a design the seal of the Tashi Lamas Secretary, 
which is affixed to the address on the outside of letters 
. Avhieh bear the official seal of the Tashi Lama to the letter, 
is shown in Fig. 4. The design is a conch-sliell, which is 
one of the eight lucky symbols of Buddhism known as 
:i Tashi-ta-gye hkra-sJds rtags-hrgyad, 

aniammigala). It is the symbol of the preaching of the 
doctrine ; as its sound spreads far and wide. 

Another seal which bears no inscription but only 
a design is that of the Treasurer Taslii 

Lama, which is shown in Fig. 5. The design is an emblem 
of prosperity. 

I have not given any examples of seals in which the 
inscription is in the ordinary Tibetan character. The seals 
of the Sera and Gahdan Monasteries bear the names of tlie 
monastery sera and dgali-ldan po-brang in the U-clian 
character, while that of Depung ’aBras-sjmng) 

bears the name of the monastery in the seal character. 
The seals are round, and there is a floral design in the 
centre of each seal. Illustrations of these three seals, 
which were affixed to the Tibet Treaty, will be found in 




Journal Rov. As, Soc. 1914. 



y^gasagis 
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the illustration of the Treaty which is given by Sir F. 
Younghnsband in India and Tibet, The im- 

pressions are, however, indistinct for the pjurprxse of 
reading the inscriptions. Mr. B. 0. Gould, Politicjil Ofliciu- 
in Sikkim, has kindly had these seals photographed foi* 
me in their full size. 

The inscription on the seal of the Depung Monastery is 
clear : , liBraa-spmig. 

The inscriptions on the other seals are, however, too 
indistinGt to be read. That on the Sera seal appiuirs to 
be Se (at the top), ra (on the left side), illegible (on the 
right side), chhen (at the bottom). 

The inscription on the Gahdan seal appears to be ilGali 
at the top; illegible, probably on the rigid, side; 

fko on the left side, and hra{ng) at the bottom, viz. ilGah- 
](£an the Gahdan Palace. 

Although the inscriptions are indistinct, I give the seals 
below as examples of this class of seal. 


Seal of Seal of kSchI of 

l>epnng Sera (Ulhdaii 

Monastery. Monastery. ■ ' MomiBtery. 

DESCRIPTIOX- OF THE PLATE 
L Official seal of the Dalai Lama. 

2. Official seal of the Tashi Lama. 

3. Private seal of the Dalai Lama. 

4. Seal of the Secretary of the Tashi Lama. 

5. Private seal of the Khyab-ying, which is affixed to letters signed by 

the Treasurer of the Tashi Lama. 

6. Seal of the Tibetan Council of Ministers. ^ 

7. goal of the ISTational Committee {Tshong-du Btd-pa). ' 

8. Seal of the Lama Minister of the Tibetan 1 

9. Seal of the Jong-pdns of Phari - , ' ■ ' M'k; 

10. Official seal of t|e. Khyab‘*y i ng^ tif ^ Taf In Lama. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ till, ^ ' 
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THE IHBO-ABYAH HASALS IH GUJEATI 

By R. L. TURNER 

1. 1. The following discussion of the fcreainiciit of the 
Indo-Aryan nasals in Gujrati is based on materials which 
I have been collecting with a view to a more complete 
account of the sound changes of the language, hut ol 
which circumstances have delayed the publication. 

Much that is contained in the older comparative 
grammars of the modern Indo-Aryan languages is of little 
value, as at the time of their writing the new ideas of the 
Junggrammatiker had either not been pjublished or at 
least had not been appreciated by the writers. Ilie 
inviolability of sound laws is >still a golden principle for 
a student of linguistic change to hold to, and if 1 h^ is 
forced to confess to a violation, he xnust frankly recognize 
the fact, investigate it fully, and, if possible, explain it. 
Any modifications of the original theory liave not m much 
struck at its foundations as multiplied the conditions 
under which we may expect variation. The importance 
of this „has not, unfortunately, always been realized by 
more recent writers on the sound changes of the modern 
Indian languages^ They have been too often conteiit 
with saying that such and such a sound develops in two 
or more ways in the saiiie language without ^attempting 
to specify The conditions of variation. To do 'Something 
towards such a specification with regard to the nasals, and 

’ Sihee writing this article I have' had the privilege of reading* 
M. J, Bloch’s excellent book La/^rmaiiom de la ferifw mamthef whloli 
all stadents of Indian lapgw,ages ip and. of comparaMvo 

philology in general will welcome as one ^ the trrt Sficiitiic iittemptil 
to explain the phonetic history ol amodotm laiignag©* : ■- 

JKAB. 1015. ‘ ' ' ' , ; V: ^ ''h , i ^ ' ■' 
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Gujrati I have attempted in the following 

Abbreviations 

Mod. Modern. 


particiilarlj^ m,in 
pages. 

1 . 2 . 

k, Apabhramsa. 
fr. derived from. 

G. Giijrati. 

H. Hindi. 

HD. Hemaeandra's Desi- 
namamala. 
lA. Indo-Aryan. 

Idg. Indogermanic. 

L, Lexicographers. 

M. Marathi. 


O. Old. 

P. Panjabi. 

PL Primitive Indian 
(Urindisch). 

s. having the same meaning.. 
S. ^auraseni. 
wcl. with compensatory 
lengthening. 

^ indicates a conjectural form. 


Where the language with which the Gujrati word is compared 
is not specified, Skt. (Sanskrit) is to be understood. 


1. 3. There is good reason to believe that Gujrati is 
descended from a dialect of Sauraseni (a question I hope 
to discuss at greater length afterwards)^; possibly the 
Apabhramsa of Hemacandra forms a link in the chain. 
But this point still needs investigation (see Sir G. Grierson's 
notes in the Linguistic Survey of Gujrati).^ 

1. 4. Primitive Indian as represented by the language 
of the Veda possessed the following nasals: n, n, n, n, m, on. 
Of these n and n are never found independently, but only 
in connexion with their corresponding stops; due 
originally to the presence of an s- or r-sound, is found 
neither initially nor finally, but is otherwise independent ; 
n and on are quite independent and are found in all 
positions ; it is possible that final -m was replaced by -on, 


^ Br. Barnett’s statement in Antiquities of India, p. M, that Q. is 
descended from Avanti seems without sufficient foundation. The Avanti 
dialect of S. has left so few monuments that it is impossible to draw 
a safe conclusion. 

2 A difficulty in the way of a close connexion is the different treatment 
of -m-. In A. every -m- tended to become -v-, e. g. naha, cavaru from 
ndma camarah : G. ndm cdmar (see 3. 3 ff. ). The chief point of connexion 
is the close resemblance of verbal forms (cf. 5. 1). 
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altlioiigh the modern Brahman pronunciation gives -m. 
Tlie exact value of m, found only before sibilants and 
peibaps finally, is undetermined.' ■ That it was. something 
more than a mere nasality of the preceding vowel seems 
to be shown by the fact that, when it becomes such 'the 
vowel is lengthened wcl. (see 6.417) and that the 
grammarians distinguished between it and tlie sound tliey 
called anunasika, which seems to have been a simple 
nasality of the accompanying vowel The modem 
pronunciation given to m seems to me to be that of a 
nasalized labial spirant -f;- or -m-, e.g. I have heard 
sim/mA as siv/m^/froin a Maratha scholar. 

1. 5. Gujrati possesses the following nasals : n, n, n, m, 
and the nasalization of vowels represented by tlie mark - 
over the vowel. Of these n is found finally as a current 
pronunciation of final -ng in pausa and hefore consonants 
(see 6. 4 1 1), and sometimes I think, it appears between 
a nasalized vowel and a guttural, particularly if the vowel 
is short, e.g, dgiUho or dngufhd ; otherwise it Ims no 
independent existence, n is formed witli the tip of the 
tongue turned back and striking the palate a trifle further 
back than for t, etc. ; the mouth passage does not seem to 
me to be completely closed during the whole formation of 
tlie sound, and it is perhaps a cerebral nasalized spirant 
rather than a nasal proper ; it often imparts a certain 
amount of nasality to the preceding vowel, in this way 
resembling the history of the group ama > ava > dva 
(see 3. 3 2). It occurs in all positions except initially. 
n is formed by contact between the tip of tlie tongue and 
the roots and inside edge of the upper front teeth, ; it 
occurs in all positions. 7n m formed by closure of the lips 
and is like English m except that the lips are held rather 
more tautly ; it is unrestricted in position. Any vowel 
may be nasalized, and tlie nasalization, generally equivalent 
in strength to j'espersen^s S 2, as, coincident , with, the 
duration of the vowel k : ' ;■ . '■ ' ' '■< ’ 'k' ' '' 
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2. Initial 7i-, m- 

2. 1. n-j B. n- becomes (Mod. lA. 7i-) (jt. n- : nm^ f. 
‘‘woman” : ndr% s. ; navo “new” : navah s. ; 7idfhd 
“ having fled ” : nadah “ destroyed ” ; ridm n. “ name : 
ndman- n. s. ; mas m. “destruction ” : ndmJi s. ; ma “not” : 
na s, ; mcd m. “ pipe ” : iialah “ reed misciso m. “ groan ” : 
niMvdsah s. ; ndmvu “ to pour ” : nd^nayati “ to bend ” ; 
nvm m. “ Azadirachta Indica” : 7iimibah s. 

2, 2. m-, S. m- (Mod. lA. mi-) remains : midg m. “ road ” : 
midrgah s. ; mal m. “ dirt :maZ(xm s. ; miul n. “root’’ : 
miulam s. ; midkh f. “ fly ” : miahsd s. ; midthii n. “ liead ” : 
miastakam s. ; miithd sweet'' : mrstaJp s. ; midrvu “to 
strike ” : midrayati “ to kill ” ; ondjvu “ to clean ” : midrjah 
s. : 7 ndid “ mad ” : mattah “ intoxicated 

3. Intervocalic -7i-, -mi- 

3, 1. - 71 -, B. -71- becomes (M. ??, H. n) G. -7i- : khm n. 
“ moment ” : ksaiiami s. ; cdgiid “ fourfold ” : caturgunah s. ; 
ghdii m. '' stink" : ghrd7iah s. ; chdri n. “ cowdung ” : cAa- 
gaiiami s. ; sunv€v “ to hear ” : spioti s. ; okhanvU “ to 
pound ” : avaksaiidti s. ; kanas n. “ ear of corn ” : kwnikth 
s. ; glia7^7i% f. “ mistress of the house ” fr. ^garhinikd : 
grhmi s. 

3. 2. -71-, B. -71- (M. n, H. ti) becomes G. -7i- (cf. G.M.P. 
-I- fr. -I- : H. -1 -) : mdiias m. “ man ” : ^ndmmsah s. ; tdnvd 
“ to stretch ” : tdnayati s. ; dkaiu m. “ master ” : dhamikah 
“rich”: Mn “base, low”:/miaA s. ; ghatw “many”: 
ghanaJp “ thick ” ; Uno “ not quite filled ” : €maJp “ less ” : 
vin “ without ” : vind s. ; n. “ water ” : iidiivgu/ia s. ; 

7xiMhd7i n. story " vvydkhydmam% s. ; Cujnd {or dun d) in 
“ courtyard ” : aoigana^n s. 

3, 3. Up to the present it does not seem to have l)een 
noticed that in Gujratl we have a double treatment of 
PI. intervocalic -m- regulated by definite conditions. For 
example, Sir G. Grierson in his article in tlio ZDMG., 
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vol. ], p. 16, vaguely says: The Ap. rule (TIC. iv, 397) 
under which a medial m is optiomilly chaiigi^^^^ to a 
nasalised v, holds strongly in all the lAV (Indo-aryan 
vernaculars)/' He then puts side by side the forms -nmn 
and n&v fr. ndma, but makes no attempt to specify the 
conditions! 

Actually Gujrati is one of the few languages, 'including 
Singhalese and the North-West dialects (see Grierson, 
Piscic% Languages, p. 118), which have not uniformly 
changed -m- to -v-. The conditions appear to be as 
follows. The treatment of -m- depends on the position 
of the accent,^ i.e. the later penultimate stress of the type 



3. 31. After the accent -m- remains. 

3. 311. Immediately : jannvil to eat ”, janian n. 
‘‘ meal H. jatmdr m. ''feast” fi*. ^janumakdra- 
*ja€ndr : ja7nati '' to esit” ; armar m. or f. " fly flap ” : 
cmnarah B., H, ccitvar m, s. : caQuarah s. ; vgdnivti ‘Ho 
lift out”, H. ttgdnd “to Tame’Hi\ ^tig<liV7id:^udgd7mf- 
yati, Skt. udga^nayati "to cause to come up”; 7iamvit 
“ to bend ” intrans., H. naund s. fr. ^nafind : namaii s. : 
7idmvw “ to pour ”, H. ndnd “ to cause to bend ” fr. 
^nawnd : oidmayati s. ; ka^nal m. "lotus”, II. hdwal m. 
s. : kmnalah s. ; hhainro in. " bee ”, H. hhaUrd uu s. : 
bJmxmarah s. ; sdnilo “ dark ”, H. sCtwlil “ dark-com- 
plexioned ” : sijd'inalah s. ; 7id7n n. " name H. ndiv m. s. : 
ncwian- n. s. ; gmn in. "village”, H. gdtv m. s. ignmaxh 
B. ; vismm m. " rest ”, M. vis&vd s. : visrmnah s. ; aim f* 
"border”, H. sliv s. : slmu s. ; tarn m. "darkness”, H. 

1 M. Bioeb, op. cit., p. 141, wroogly says that -w- dhmgm to hi ij.|l 
languages except Singlialese and North-West dialects. ; 

^ The same writer, op, cit,, pp. dOtT., ignores any infltienee of stress' 
accent in the development of the Mod. lA. langaages. To do this m th# 
case of O., at least, seems to me Impoiftihle. ■ Thor® is MttX© or «o, 
now, bnt its effects are evident, ,It I 4 poting thal Ip' m^ny wot4» 

it niust.have had a different pWtfOm aAy' adeent; pos^^ f^o 
explain Marathi changes. ■ - ^ ■: /. ■ ■ : ' .y . ; 1 - i 
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tcUoala m, darkness before the eyes, faintii\o’” ; 
n. darkness ; dmivu to tire : damayati “ to subdue ” ; 
vdm in. or f. ^^athom : ^ 2 /amaA s. ; dQm'\ 

vimalali s. ; samo m. ‘Hime’’ : were 

a loan-word like H. scimai, sct'inaij we should expect 
^same); dhaman f. bellows <^/ia7nam^^ “ Idm 

in. ^‘hair of the body ” : ^077^cm s. ; bha^n f. '‘ angry 
W'oman ’’ : RV. bhd'iyiaJi “ anger j dhivio "steady : 
cZ/m7ia7i^- “ thoughtfur’. 

3. 312. Mediately: pdoono “ fifth ’vH. pdcwd s. fr. 
^pancamakah : pancamah s. ; sdtmd " seventli ”, H. sdhvCt 
B, : siiptamaJp B. \ dadam m. "pomegranate ” : (idtZwiaA s;; 
nom 1 " ninth day” : 7 iavaml f. " ninth”. 

3, 3 2. Before the accent -7n-, S. -m- becomes the 
nasalized labial spirant v : this -v- falls together with 
-r- fr. PI. -V-, -p-, -6-, and the nasalization is transferred 
to the preceding vowel. 

3. 3 2 1. IcUvdro “ unmarried ”, H, kUivdr s. : hwmiirah 
"lad”; sOpvH "to consign'', H. saupnd fr. ^sdvappa- : 
samarpayati s. : s3g m. “disguise”, H. saUg ni. "imita- 
tion ” : ^samdngah "having the same form ” ; sodlid m. pi. 
" aparticular fragrant drug”, H. saudhd " sweet-smelling” : 
samagandhah " a particular perfume made of simihi!* 
ingredients ” ; soghd " cheap ”, M. savdg s. : samarghali s, ; 
pddv'tl " to crush ” ipramardati s.; sdsro "passing through ” 
fr. *samapa$ara]cah : apasarati "to pass away out”(?); 
abode m. "hair dressed in the shape of a mango” 
fr. ^dmramdkutaJcah (d for 5 by dissimilation with 
previous d), 

3. 3 2 2. Similarly in terminations, where the -m- is 
not felt to be a part of the root (in Jespersen's sense), it 
becomes -v - : e.g. 1st sing, indefinite pres, pitch'd and 1st 
pi. fut. puchisd fr. pucchdmi, pucchissmnd (see 4. 3), 
as opposed to pdcmd, etc., where the -m- runs through 
the paradigm : paemd^ pdcmi, pdema, pdemd. 

3. 3 3. When the pre-accentual syllable is long, -m- 
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remaiiis : rn; '' son jawM s., M, javal 

s. £r. *jamaPrkaJi ijawMar- s. ; smnand " like fr. samdiia- 
(foimd ill coinpomicLs) : aa?na7ia^ jdl 1 "twins’' 

It. ‘*yaug(xla- : yt pdtM £. "book” fr. 

^pansiikd : pustalcam s. ; mok n. " face ” : mitJcham s. ; 
mogrom. "jasmine” : onudgarah s. ; Buddhist Skt. dari- 
drah " poor ”, Magadhi dalidde s. i daridrah s.). 

3. 3 31. " to accommodate ”, H. samdnof to 

be contained in”, M. sdmdvnB "to contain”, cannot be 
explained as from mmdbfayati " to bring to an end ”. 
To suppose a shifting of accent to the first syllable, thus 
protecting the -m- from change, would necessitate a form 
^mmavvib; and in any case in H. and M. the -m- would 
become -i;-'. The Skt. mmyati "to finish, settle” gives 
as good a sense, and satisfactorily explains the -m-. 
mmyati becomes ^sdme (inf. ^sdmvU), from which a 
passive samdv€l ( = H. samdnd) and a causative samdvvW 
sdmdvne) are formed. Similarly, gamdvvUb is 
formed from "^gdmva : gdmayati (cf. ugdmvu fr. *udgd- 
mayati). 

3. 3 3 2. gosdi m. "ascetic”, H. gosd% : gdsvdmin-^ 
ghaXl n. " wheat ”, H. gehd, M. gah^ s. : godhUmah s., 
kddav m. " mud ”, H. kadaU, kadau m. " slime ” : kardmnah 
s. are loan-woi'ds. For the loss of the nasalization in the 
last see 6. 4 2. 

4. Final -m, m 

4. The development of final nasalized syllablewS in 

Gujrati, including those treated of in 5, depends upon the 
nature of the preceding vowel. With the low vowels 
d and u nasalization is retained; with the high vowel e, 
the raising of the back of the tongue, causing a, raising of 
the back of the velum also, leads to its loss. ; I : A. -id, 
6. Skt. -ikam, -itam, is probably later in its origin 

than the loss of in 1/ 

4.1. Fin^ 
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4. 1 L -cm, 4m, -um, -am, -im, -tern disappear in G.. 
when preceded by a consonant preserved into the S. period : 
1st sing. fut. hams I will do ” : S. karissam ; acc. sing. 
kdn m. ear : karnam ; j^bh f. tongue ” ijihvdm ; d(j i:. 

fire ” : agnim ; clliaman f. : dhamanvm ; kdg in. a kind 
of corn : kangnm s. 

4. 1 2. Where -am is preceded by a S. vowel, tlie two 
are contracted 'in G. 

4. 121. -akam, S. .aam, A. -a^d becomes G. -u: nom. 
acc. n. sing, -d fr. -akam, e.g. dgnto fr. ^Xt'ugamikctm . 
whganam. It should be noted here that the acc. sing, of 
masc. words in -d {tv.akali) is -d, not-u (fr. -akam) on the 
analogy: /cm (ir. karnah) : kdn (fr. karnam); ghodo (fr. 
ghotakah) : ghodo (for ^ghodu fr. glidtakam). 

4. 12 2. -ikam, -itam, S. -iam A. -in become G. : 
dald n. curds '' fr. ^dadhikam : dadhi n. s. (but see 5. 2 S) ; 
maM n. '' curds ” : mathita- churned It must be noted 
that when preceded by a nasal this -I becomes -% : m. jgdnl 
n. '' water” ipdnlyam s} 

4. 2. It is possible that there is a trace of final -n in 
the nasalization of the adverbs of place tyd, jy&, etc. : 
cf. tasmin. 

5, Final -ami, -dmaJi, -dni, -ena, -%ni 

5. If the accent of the penultimate stress scheme fell 
on the termination, it was shifted to the root syllal)le on 
the analogy of a majority of connected forms and for the 
sake of sense protection : e.g. pucchantao fr. pncchckitaO 
after 

pncchium, pucchio, etc., so also pUcehdmi fr. piiccluimi 
(cf. A. pncchami, pucchimi), etc. Add to this the growth 
of other means to replace the ideas conveyed by infioetion, 
with the consequent loss of distinct pronunciation of 
inflections no longer necessary for intelligibility (see 

^ M. Bloch gives the same form for M., but says that it is a matter 
only of writing, not of speech. The 0, seems to me to be simply 
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Jesperseii, Grotvih of Language, passim), and it will be 
seen that tlie final infleetional syllables came to be 
pinnoTiiKied A\fitboiit iimch stress*^ This seems to accord 
with tlic linguistic history of Gnjrati. For the treatment 
oE the nasals in these syllables differs from that of those 
in the body of the word. We ha^ in 4 seen that 

iinal -m and -n are treated differently from medial -m-,. 

becoming a niere iiasalization, whicli under certain 
circumstances is lost m’ith the vowel it nasalizes. We have 
now to deal with eases where and n are not final, but 
are followed by a vow^el : 

5. 11. 1st sing, pres, dmi-, S... -ami, A. -ami, -imi 
becomes G. -n, through ^tiv{i). If this is so, Pischel 
(§ 454) is wu'ong in deriving A. vattwa from '^vartakam 
(after the grammarians' form pacakati = iiacati) with the 
secondary ending as in the S. fut. karissam. Eather it is 
from vafMmi, vaUcmii, in which -m- became -v- and -/ 
was dropped (for A. -v- fr. -m- see Pischel, § 251, Bloch, 
op. cih, § 07, above 3. 3 2). The A. paradigm thus becomes 
clearer : — 

puccha/a, G. puchu, fr, prcchami. 
pucchasi fr. prccluui. 

{pucchahi, G. p^iclie, has -h- after 2nd pL). 
pucchai, G. ptiche it, prechati. 

puechaliu. for ^pibcchaU (after 2nd pL, and with desire 
to distinguish it from 1st sing.) fr. prcchamaJi, 
'pucchaJm, G. fr. ^prcchathaQi). 

puochakl, G. puehe, for ^pucchamti after the analogy 
pueeha il : pucchahU : puechai : pucchahL 

5. 1 2. Similarly, 1st pL 6. -amb becomes 

G. in the 1st pL ful, .km 
karifgdmmlk 

5. 2, In -dni, -ena (and perh 
^ .My views a^^ergone some 


- becomes' 
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5. 2 1. n.pl. -ani, S. -aim, -amim becomes G. e.g. 
chokra pi. : c/io/cra n. “child”; pakd n.pl. : ptt/i-'o “ripe”, 
etc., cf. M. n.pl. -a. In H. it becomes -S, where it serves 
as the m.pL, as the n. has been lost, e.g. ghore pi. : ghOra 
sino-. “horse”. But besides -dim there is also found in 
Prakrit the form -dni. Did tliese two forms exist side 
by side at the same time in the same language ? .It is 
possible, perhaps most probable, that -dni represents only 
a conservatism of writing, and that both syml)ols were 
uniformly spoken as -dim. It may, however, be that tlie 
two forms were current together. Jespersen, Progress i'll 
Language, p. 55, speaking of the shortening of frequently 
repeated words, says : ‘‘ Wherever a person is often spoken 
of, the speaker is understood by everybody before he is 
half through the name, if it is rather a long one, and 
therefore he often does not take the trouble to pronounce 
the latter part of it. He thus exemplifies the principle we 
meet with everywhere : people do not pronounce distinctly 
unless they feel that distinctness is necessary if they are 
to be understood ; whatever is easily understood from the 
context or from the situation is either shirred over or left 
out completely.” Just as in English we have a multiplicity 
of doublets due to difference in distinctness of utterance, 
e.g. [kju, gkju, >8Bijkju] == thank you, [jes] or simply a 
nasal vowel with the lips closed = yes, so perliaps one is 
justified in imagining that when a string of wordvS came 
together all having the same inflection, e.g. savvdni imam 
pakkdni phaldni, there was a tendency to pronounce one 
distinctly and to slur over the rest, producing something 
like savvdni imdim pakkdim phaldi 7 /i. 

5. 2 2. Inst. sing, -ma, 8, ^ena, A. -eni, -I becomes G. -c 
(M. S) : e.g. dudhe inst. sing. : dudk n. milk It has 
been extended to all nouns of whatsoever origin, e.g, 
chokrie : chokr% f . girl 

^ Only found in -aha- stems, i.e. where O. sing, is ~u 
gliar n. house ”) have pi. in -d. 
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5. 2 3. n. pi. -ini is perhaps to be found in G. dciM £r. 
dadhini. The Pkt. form points to this derivation 

rather than *dadhikam (see 4i. 2), which would give Pkt. 

while dadhi would be represented in Pkt. by 
*daliim (cf. Pkt. farim : Skt. mri). 

5. 2 4. It should be noted that this change affects -n- 
only when it forms part of an inflection, and does not 
touch any other unaccented if it forms part of the 
root: e.g. rndkan m. “bug”, vSran f. “angry woman”, 
Mkan n. “ bracelet ” : niaikun-ah, matkun-am, nmtkun-ah, 
etc., vairin-i, vairin-im, vairin-yaJi, etc., kankanam, 
kankan-ani, etc. 


6. Consonant groups containing a nasal 

6. All consonant groups are simplified in G. with 
compensatory lengthening of the previous vowel. If this 
vowel is preaccentual, it appears as short in Mod. G., while 
accented tl, i before a Mod. G. consonant group become u, i 
(and perhaps in all words of more than one syllable). 

6. 1. Stop + nasal. 

6. 1 1. In the group guttural + n the n is assimilated. 

kn : muJcavvU “ to separate " fr. *mukna-, S. mukko : 
muktah ; sdkvil “ to be able ”, sakkadi : 4alcndti s. 

gn : nago “ naked ” : S. naggo, Skt. nagnah s. ; ag £. 
“fire”: S aggi, Skt. agnilp m. s. ; hhdgd “broken”: 
hhagnah s. 

0. 1 2. In the group jn the j is assimilated, giving nfi, 
S. «», O.G. nn, nh, G. n wcl., or initially n- : rani f. 
“ queen ” : 6. ranni, Skt. r&jni s. ; jandi £. “ sacrificial ‘ 
cord” : yajiiopavitam s.;. vinavvU “to solicit” ; ^.viy,navedi, 
Skt. vijnapayati s. ; an f. “ command ” : anna, ^ Skt.. 

djna , : nanvU “ to try ” :jn&nam “ knowledge ■ ■ ; i ; 

6. 1 3. The groups tm,pn result in a “ compromisslaut ” 
and become pp (tt ?), rmn, ’(?), & jp, ?»;, wli ; : - ■ i . 

6. 1 3 1. “m dp " you *’ 'fef to) ; ' dppa-, Skt. ‘ 


ditmd, nom. sing, ‘‘"self ”*,: 
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6. 1 3 2. fn : pamvU “ to get ” : prdpndU s. Sir G. 
Grierson's derivation (Phon. ii, p. 17) o£ pam- from prdp- 
(pnipayati ?) does not seem to me satisfactory, despite 
kartidcl in. ^^flap of a doox'^^ '.hapataJi s. (is this m due to 
contamination with some other word ?).^. Cipayati '' to gtt 
becomes G. dvvu “to come to'\ sdmmd n, “dream”: 
Bvtip'iicion s. This is probably a contaminated doublet 
form fr. ^sdmit fr, ^svapnalcam and ^sivnii fr. S. siviricviij, 
PI. ^su^yina-, Idg. ^stipmo- (cf. Gk. uwo 9 fr. ^nTraro?). 

6. 2. A long nasal is shortened wcl. : nn becomes wcl. 
An intermediate stage between nn and n is marked in 
O.G. (and in 0. Western Rajasthani, see JRAS. July, 1918) 
by nh, Cf. Tulsi Das dink : Pkt. dinno “ having been 
given What is the phonetic or physiological explanation 
of this symbol is unclear. At least it was not identical 
with nh fr. sn, sn, sn, where h is still sometimes heard. 

6. 2 1. 7m : there is no certain example of this ; the 
derivation of Jchicn f. “murder” fr. JcmimaJp “pulverized ” 
in face of the Persian JehTm “ blood ” is almost certainly 
wrong. But cf. n fr. 7m fr. rn, and fr. 7in fr. nn fr. jf il 
and ny. 

6. 2 2. mi, S. 7171 : chdnd “ concealed ” : channah s. ; an 
n. “ corn ” : annam “ food ” ; bhmd “ wet ” : bhinnaJp 
“split, disintegrated (*as by water)”; kinri f. “fiddle” : 
kinna7'i “ divine musician.” ; andj n. “ corn ” : annddyam 
“ food” 

6. 2 3. miYh.: samarvH “to kill” fr. ^sa^mndrayatl ; 
sdmd “ opposite ” : sammukhaJp s. ; dam m. “ money ” : 
dra^mnalp “ a coin ”, borrowed fr. Gk. Spaxyy. 

6. 3. In the groups semi-vowel + nasal and nasal + 
.semi-vowel, the semi-vowel is assimilated, except in the 
group.s mr,mZ where a b is developed between the two- 
sounds, when intervocalic. 

^ M. Bloch {§ 137) follows Grierson, and suggests a feeling of linguistic 
equivalence between m and v as the cause. This, however, would seem 
to be wrong in the light of the history of -m- in G. 
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6. 8 1, Semi-vowel + nasal. 

6. 3 11. rn : lean ixi. ‘^ear’- :S. Jeanno, Skt. karnah s. 
pan m. '' a roll of betel leaf with areca, lime, etc.'’ iparnah 
‘- leaf ” : sonu n. “ gold " : A sovannam, Skt. sanvarnam s. : 
tin 11 . 'wooV’ : urnatn s. ; jtind old'' ijurnah s. ; van 
ID. “ colour ” : varnah s. ; ctinaro m. “ lime - burner " : 
curnakdralp s. ; ciin n. “ lime : nilrnam s. ; jlno “ thin " : 
jf’mmA “ worn 


6. 3 1 2. rm : cam camdil n. leather ” : S. canvmam, 
Skt. carman- n. s. ; ramar in, cobbler " : carmakdraJi s. ; 
Jedm n. ‘‘ business " : kamrnam, Skt. karman- n. s, ; ghdm 
m. '‘sweat” : gharmah "hot”; comas n. "monsoon”: 
caturmdsam s. ; n. "tax on leather" ibharman 

" wao;es ” ; keualdhdm n. " total absolution ” : dharma m. 
or n, " right ” ; dhaman f . " snake ” : dharmariah s. ; kdman 

m. " witchcraft ”: Mrmanam s. 

6. 3 1 3. Im : kmnas f. " sugar-cane juice ” : kalmasatn 
" dregs ” ; gumdW n. '^ hoil" :gnlma- m. or n. "clump”. 

6. 3 2. Nasal + semi-vowel 

6. 3 2 1. ny, S. pan n. " virtue” ipunyam s. ; ran 

n. " wilderness ” : " forest ”, 

6. 3 2 2. ny, nn : sund "solitary” : stinyah " empty ” ; 
dhdn 11 . " corn ” : dhanyam s, ; ondnvn " to obey ” : manyate 
" to honour ” ; dn'^ “another ” : any ah s. ; ndkhvH " to 
throw down " : nyaksalp " low 

6. 3 2 3. ony, S, mm : samdvn " to be mitigated ” : 
sdmyaii " to come to an end ” ; ghumvu " to consider, to 
resound ” : HD. ghummai " to roll ” fr. ^ghtimyati : 
glmmaglmmdyate " to resound 

6. 3 3, mVj ml become -mhr-y -mbl-, S. mb, G. nasalized 
long vowel + b ; tinally, long vowel + m ; initial mr- 
becomes m-. 

6.3 31. mr : mdkhan n. "butter” : mraksanam 





6.3 31. mr : mdkhan n. "butter” : mraksanam 
"oil”; oho m. "mango”: amham, ^l-d. dmram s. ; 

let an i’ cf. M, dm " and M. Bloch f§ . 



an Idg. di 


11 

imp".- ‘ 




Hi 
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Uihit n. copper ’’ : tamraon s. ; dm f. fruit”: 

dmram s. 

6. 3 3 2. ml : dbdvu '' to have the teeth set on edge ” : 
(Imlam “ sourness 

6. 4. In the group, nasal + stop or sibilant, the nasal is 
lost and the preceding vowel lengthened and nasalized. In 
the preaccentual syllable this vowel is shortened, and in 
the postaccentual shortened and denasalized. 

6. 4 1. Accented and preaccentual syllable. 

6.411. oik: akd% f. '' hook'' : ankah s. ; kdkan n. 

bracelet ” : kaiikanam s. ; rdk humble ” : oxviikah 
^'beggar”. 

iikh : sdkhal m. chain ” : sriiklialaJi s. 

iig : ag n. '' limb '' : aiigaon s. ; dgll f. '' finger ” : aiigull 
s. ; bhdgviv '' to be broken” fr. ^hliaiigyaU ; '' lame ” : 

paiigtdah s. ; 6% n. '' horn ” : spigam s. ; dgmi : aoigcmami \ 
kdg : kangnh ; rdgdd walking slowly ” : o^aiigati '' to move 
to and fro ” ; dgutho m. thumb : aoigusthah s. ; hktgdrO 
m. wasp ” : bliriigah '' bee ” ; dgdvd m. '' euiber ” : 
angdrakah s. Final long nasalized vo\vel + g often 
appears as long vowel + ii (cf. long vowel + fr. long 
nasalized vowel + 6, above 6. 3 3 and below 6. 4 1 5). 
I have heard it so at the end of a sentence and before 
words beginning with a consonant, but never before 
vowels. 

iigh: jdgh f. '' thigh" : janghd s. ; Idghvd “to fast”, 
Idghmi n. “ fasting ” : laiighati langlianam s. 

6. 412. nc : pdc “ 6 ” : panca s. ; edc f. “ beak ” : 
ccmcuh f. s. ; kdcU f, “ sleeved coat ” : kancuM s. ; Idc f. 
“ bribe ” : lancd s. ; Icdci f. key ” : kuncikd s. ; deal in. 
“ teat ” : anealah “ the hem of a skirt 

nj : ondjar n. “cluster of blossoms mtwyamm s. ; 
dpn f. “ stye in the eye ” : anjanam “ eye ointment ” ; 
djvH “ to paint the eyes with collyrium ” : aoljayaii “ to 
anoint”; n. “prisoner’s hsut" ipanjaram “cage”; 

bhdjvu “ to break ” fr. %hanjati ; Idjo m. “ dispute ” : 
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lanjati “ to ItJlame ” ; fljvn “ to card cotton ” : pifiod 
“ cotton ” ; p'djd in. “ rubbish ” : punjaJi “ heap ” ; majith 
f . “ Bengal madder ” ; manji^thd s. 

6. 413. lit : Mto m. “ thorn ” : Icantakah s. ; vcito m. 
“ share ” : vantah s. ; f. “ ankle joint ” : ghuntakah s. ; 

cntvU “to Tg]uck cmiiati “to cut off” (fr. *crntati : 
krntati ?) ; I'wtvw “to plunder” ; luntati “ to rob”. 

nth : snth f . “ ginger ” : svmthih f. s. ; c'athvH “ to turn 
and toss over ” ; cunthayati “ to hurt ” ; Itttho “ violent ” : 
luntJmti “to agitate”; kcithdl “maritime” : kmthdlah 
“ boat ” ; kdtho m. “ shore ” : kanthakah “ neck, *top of 
a jar, *edge ” (cf. kdthdl). 

nd : ddd% f. “ clothes-stick ” : dandikd “ stick ” ; khddvH 
“ to pound ” : Jchandate “ to break ” ; Ad m. “ testicle ” ; 
andaJp “ egg ” ; mAdvd, “ to dispose ” : mandate “ to 
decorate”; tadld m.pl. “ grains” : tawduZam “grain” ; 
bhAd “ obscene” -.bhandah “buffoon”; rdd f. “widow”: 
randa, s. ; mddvo m. “ booth ” : mandapah s. ; Gaddi : 
Oanddlah. 

6. 4 1 4. nt : dAt m. “ tooth ” : dantah s.; kAt “ beloved ” : 
kdntah s. ; sat m. “ saint ” : Srdntah “ at peace ” ; atardl 
f. “ entrails ” ; Atro m. “ division ” : antarah “ inside, of 
different form ” ; vAtarvH “ to cut through ” : vyantaram 
“ difference ” ; tat f. “ thread ” : tantuh m. s. ; sAtvd “ to 
be finished ” ; sdntah “ appeased ”. 

nth : gath f . “ knot ” : granthah s. 

nd : kado m. " onion ” : kandah “ a bulbous root ” ; 
pluldo “ deceit ” : spandah “ rapid motion, ^fickleness ” ; 
ca,d m. “ moon ” : candrali s. ; khUdvIL “ to trample on ”, 
fr. *ksundati : kmnatti s. 

ndh : Adh^ f. “ dust-storm ” : andhika “ night ” ; IcMdh 
f. “shoulder” : skandhah s. ; gAdhl m. “druggist” : 
gandhikah s. ; badh m. “ dam ” : bandhah s. ; sAdh f. 
“ joint ” : sandhih f- “ connexion ” ; rtLdhvH “ to block 
up ” : rundhati “ to hinder ” ; sAJh f. “ evening ” : sandhyd 
“ twilight ” ; vAjh “ barren ” : vandhyah s. 
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6. 415. mp : leap f. ''shiv'ering '' :hampa]i s. ; c&pa n. 
'' : campakah s. ; hlpiyW smear , llpna n. 

S3nearing witli cowdimg ” : Umpati, limpanmn s. 

ml) : Uiho “ tall : lamhah s. ; hlhlo ni. blanket : 
kambalah s. ; jahii f. rose-apple ” A s. ; €bhi 1. 

ear of corn*’ : umhika ‘‘fried stalks of wheat . hiiially 
this nasalized long vowel + 6 becomes long vowel + m : 
sam f. “head of a pestle** fr. sah samho mmbah s. (cf. 
sdbel f. “iron nail at the end of the j^oke”): Imn f. 
“ bunch of fruit *’ : HD. lumM “ bunch **. This is probably 
a sandhi change (cf. -h fr. see 6. 4 1 1) originally 
only taking place befoi'e consonants and at the end of 
a word group. Hence we find the doublet sam and sab 
“from ring fixed at the end of a stick”, both from 
JambaJi. 

mbh : k&hh m. “pot*’, kttbhar m. '' potter ” ikumblm/p, 
ktimbhakavah s.: Idblvti n. “lottery *’ : “ obtaining”; 

sdbharvVi “to collect ’*: s.; gabh/lr “grave**: 
gmnhMrah “ deep - sounding kJiam m. “ pillar** : 
skamhhah (also khdbh m. s.) rests probably on the form 
^Jchdb. 

6. 416. hm becomes mh, mbh, which falls together 
with PL mbh : ababh n. “ violation of celibacy ** fr. 
^abrahma- (cf. ahrahmacaryam with the same meaning), 
with change of accent to the first syllable. 

6. 417. ms, ms : vds m. “ bamboo ” : vamkih s. ; sdsb 
m. “ doubt” : samsayah s. ; pdsrd “ tall ” : pramsuh s. ; 
kasd n.pl, “ cymbals ** : kamsyam “ bell-metal 

6. 4 2. In post-accentual syllables (due to secondary 
accent changes, see 5) the vowel loses its nasality. 
Present participle 4d fr. -atd ^-antakah, e.g. puchto fr. 
^prcchantakah : prcchant-, etc. Tiie accent was shifted 
from -dnt- (which wmuld have given ^ptichdtd) to the 
root syllable. p)^^ds “ 50 ** fr. ^pdeas, p^ancakit after 
ekpacas “51 etc. kadav m. “mud *’ fr. ^kddaii, a loan- 
word (cf. H. kadwW). 
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6. 5. The normal development o£ sibilant + nasal seems 
to be to nasal + h : the h falls together with PI. li and 
Pkt. h, and is liable to disappear, particularly in un- 
educated speech. The treatment of sibilant + m is 
uncertain (see 6. 5 2). 

6. 5 1. sn, S. nh, G. nh or n, before which a short 
vowel appears to be lengthened, when h is dropped. 

6. 5 1 1. sn: unlid or und ‘"hoi” s. ; tmi{h)ald 

m. '' hot season ” : usnahalah s. 

6. 512. sn : nhav'W or 7ialivu to bathe nahnU n. 
"'ceremonial bath”; snati, sndnam s. ; neh m. "love” 
fr. ^nheJiU ; snehaJi s, ; m. " flow of milk into the 

udder " flow ”. 

6. 5 2. The examples of PI. hii, sm, sm in G. are not 
numerous enough to provide a sure description of their 
liistory. In the Pkt. dialects (see Pischel, pp. 215 fF.) 
sn, m, sn, except when an anaptyctic vowel was developed 
between the sibilant and nasal, seem universally to have 
become nh. But for sm, sm, sm, although most examples 
show mh, tliere are traces of two other developments : 
(1) ss, e.g. S. Mahissadl fr. MahismaU, Mg. edassim fr. 
etasmin (but -sma always becomes -onlia) ; (2) pjph, 
e.g. hhipplia- fr. hhisma-, seppha- fr. SLesma- (as well as 
s ilimha - , semhha-), 

6. 5 2 1. Corresponding to these in G. we find ms f. 
" reins ” : rasmili f. s. ; and nph f. " warmth ” : usman- m. 
" heat ” (nom. sing, usmd, i.e. feminine in form). Supposing 
mh fr. sm to be voiceless, then the development to mph 
is parallel with that of mh (voiced fr. PI. hm) to mbh 
(see 6. 4 1 6). 

6. 5 2 2. Of m fr. onh (fr. sm) we have examples only 
in two unaccented words : tame " you ” : RV. ynsme (with 
t- after the singular, and -a- perhaps fr. ame "we”); 
mne " we ” : RV. asme s. The retention of the final e is 
due in both cases to the monosyllabic forms of the 
sing, ml tl. 

JBAS. 1915 . 3 
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7. The origin of the present Gujrati scheme of nasals 
as far as tadhhava words are concerned is, then, as 


follows : — 

/ w- 2. 2 
-w- 3. 3 1, 3. 3 3 
pn 6. 132 
mm 6, 2 8^ 
rm 6. 3 1 2 
m < \ Zm 6. 3 1 3 
my 6. 323 
mr 6 . 3 3 1 
,9m 6. 5 2 3 
I 5m 6. 5 2 2 
[ m& 6. 4 1 5 

/ n- 2 . 1 
jn 6. 1 2 
nn 21 
nn 6. 2 2 
n < \ 6. 3 1 1 

6. 3 2 1 
6. 322 
.m 6. 5 1 1 
\ 572. 6. 5 1 2 


f 71 3, 1 

^ I 3. 2 


n < fiQ 6. 4 1 1 


/ -m- 3. 3 2 
-m 4. 1 2 
-7^ 4. 2 
-cmi 5. 1 1 
"a7?^a 5, 1 2 
-dni 5.21 
-ena 5. 2 2 
-Ini 5. 2 3 
nasal + stop 6. 4 
6.416 

nasal + sibilant 6. 4 
sm 6. 5 2 
mr 6. 3 3 1 
\ ml 6. 3 3 2 


IJOTES ON BE. LIONEL GILES’ AETICLE ON ‘‘TUN 
HITANG LU”^ 

By SUH HU 

T710R the sake of clearness I have grouped niy 
discussions under four separate headings, namely: 
(I) Punctuations, (II) Misreadings of the Chinese Text, 
(III) Errors in the Text itself, and (IV) Other discussions. 

1. Punctuations 

It appears to me that Dr. Giles had great difficulty 
in punctuating the Chinese MS. As he has pointed 
out in his article (p. 704), the punctuation is omitted in 
nearly all Chinese MSS., and it is only natural that 
a foreign reader should find it not easy to supply. 
I submit my opinion on the following passages: — 

1. Page 7, cols. 1-2 of the text (p. 726 of the 
Journal) — 


Dr, Giles' 

reading 

3Ig reading 

W Ifn 




^ ID 

Wu 

■t 

ID ^ 


(11 


_ m 


1$ 

• 


It 





The English version : The ancients called it Sounding 
Sand. They deified (or, wondered at, |ifi) the sand and 
worshipped (|^) it there (1^). Near by to the south is 
Kan-ch'iian.” 

Note , — The word is here used as a verb. Dr. Giles’ 

reading 1] ff ^ ^ is an impossible combination. 
U (near by) should go with the next sentence, 'i ", 

1 JEAB. 1914, Ft. -Ill, pp. 70^28. , j ; 
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My rcudhii/ 


“ Although the parents were distressed at thus ' parting 
alive the boy and the girl, having been chosen b}" the 
spirit, cheerfully took each other’s hand and drowned 
themselves. In the SMn-king period (a.d. TOo-O) the 
Governor Chang Hsiao-sung,” etc. (Cf. Dr. Giles’ version 
on p. 719.) 

N'ote. — Af: ('" parting alive”) is a very coniinon 

expression meaning '‘parting of persons witli no hope 
to see each other again It is often used togethei* 
witli or “parting at death”. is the subject 

of the second clause. || is the name of the first 
two years of the Emperor ^ after Ids restoration to 
the throne. Evidently a few years irmst have elapsed 
between Chang’s appointment to the governorship and 
his killing of the demon. The. latter event occurred in 
the reign of , •: i;'/" 
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3. P. 11, col. 3— 


Dr. Giles' reading 

3fy reading , 

o 

m 

0° 



- li 

- E 

nl° ^ 

Sl° 


#° 



m 



:$o 


W' 


7h 

]^ote. — it|i is the subject of the verb 4t, not the object 
: the verb 

4. P. 12, col. 1— ' 

Dr. Giles' reading 

My reading . , 

JR # ^ 


li ^ 

Is 3^ 

iS ll 

II , ,, , 


, ^ ^ r 

\ go ); 51 ; 



“(And) decreed that he should receive the |;itlo of 
Lung-sM Chang {Chang of the Dragon-tongue). This is 
recorded in the official records. ’ ; v ' , ^ , 

jVofe. # always means official records. The last 

sentence, U ^ Wi concludes and authenticates the 
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5. P. 12, cols. 2-8 — 

Dr. Qiles^ reading reading 

1= M 
ffi 

w 

* 

;tc 

4'“ 

W 

“ One li north-west of the city there is a monastery. 
Shaded among the old trees is a small fort.” 

Note . — This error of Dr. Giles’ is almost unpardonable, 
as the passage is so evident. 

II. Misreadings of the Chinese Text 

1. P. 1, col. 5— 

5'J should read £{ (with), not Dr. Giles’ English 
translation, however, is correct on this point. 

2. P. 7, col. 4— 

should read (to water), not |^. Of. p. 11, col. 2, 
where the characters should read (winch 

is a very common compound for “ demons ”). 

Note . — The writer, or, perhaps more correctly speaking, 
the copyist, had a fanciful way of writing such characters 
as 5c and ; cf. the character ^ on p. 13, col. 2. 


*J^ SR 

w 

4k 


# 

■a 


4* 

W 
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3. R 11, col. 2— 

^ sliould read ^ (to damage), not 

III, Errors in the Text itself 

1. R 10, col. 2 : A ® W It- 

jg should read 

2. R 14, coL 4— 

The character which Dr. Giles left blank is no word 
at all. The copyist, it seems to me, wrote g;, and by 
mistake added two superfluous strokes at the bottom. So 
he crossed it out by the sign and wrote another 


IV. Other discussions 
1. R 2, col. 1— 

The “ walking radical ” ^ has not been omitted here. 
Dr. Giles failed to recognize the ‘'grassy’' or cursive form 
of 5i. 


2, R 6, col. 1— 

Dr. Giles made a very hazardous statement when he 
determined the date of the manuscript on the ground that 
a stroke or two appeared to have been purposely omitted 
in the character |(|. I disagree with his supposition for 
the following reasons : — 

First, no stroke has been omitted in this character |j|. 

Secondly, strokes have been omitted in many other 
words. The copyist, being evidently an unlearned man, 
was very free in omitting strokes. The most apparent 
omissions are, for example, ^ on p. 7, col. 3 ; ^ on 
p. 11, col. 2; on p. 13, cols. 4 and 5. Shall we also 
deduce dates from these seemingly intentional omissions ? 
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THE TUH HUAHG LIT EE-TEAHSLATEB 
By LIONEL GILES 

J FEEL very grateful to Mr. Suli Hu for having read 
iny article with such care, and for having pointed 
out some undoubted mistakes. Unfortunately, there are 
others that have escaped him, but which have been 
brought to my notice by my father, Professor Herbert 
A. Giles, and other scholars, to whom I also tender hearty 
thanks. In the light of these corrections it seems desirable 
that a revised translation of the whole text should now be 
published. 

The town of Hsiao-ku [Toil-for-corn] was originally Page 1. 
Yii-tse [Fishing-pool]. In the time of Hsiao [Wu] Ti 
of the Han dynasty IVui Pu-i taught the people to 
labour in the fields and grow coru, whence the name. 

Later on it was made, a district city (hsien). 

The Erh-shih spring is three days’ journey eastward 
from the town of Sha-chou. In the Han period Li 
Kuang-li’s army when on the march was suffering greatly 
from thirst. Having prayed to the spirit of the mountain, 
lie pricked the mountain-side with his sword, whereupon 
a stream of water gushed out and flowed away to the 
west for several tens of li into the Huang-ts‘ao [Yellow 
Grass] Lake. At a later date there was a general who Page 2. 
drank of the water when he was very thirsty, which 
caused him to fall dead beside the spring. In consequence 
of this tlie water ceased to flow, only rising up to the 
level of the ground. Ever afterwards, when many people 
came to drink, the flow of water was abundant; when 
few came the supply was scanty;*' if there was a great 
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multitude from the city, which consumed large quantities, 
the water poured forth in a tumultuous stream ; and these 
phenomena continue down to the present day. 

The Erh-shih temple, which stood by the roadside, has 
long been in ruins. Stones from it have been piled up 
together,^ and to this spot travellers come with their 
camels and horses in order to pray for good luck. Going 
east, you pass into the teiTitory of Kua-choii. 

South of the city of Sha-chou, at a distance of 25 li, 
are the Mo-kao caves. The way thither takes you 
through a stony desert with undulating ground, and 
when you reach your destination there is a sharp descent 
into a valley. To the east of this point stands the 
San-wei Mountain, to the west the Hill of Sounding 
Sand. In between there is a stream flowing from the 
south, called the Tang-ch‘uan [Tunnel-spring]. 

In this valley there is a vast number of old .Buddhist 
temples and priests' quarters ; there are also some huge 
bells. At both ends of the valley, north and south, stand 
temples to the Rulers of the Heavens, and a number of 
shrines to other gods ; the walls are painted with pictures 
of the Tibetan kings and their retinues. 

The whole of the western face of the cliff for a distance 
of 2 Ji, north and south, has been hewn and chiselled out 
into a number of lofty and spacious sand-caves containing 
images and paintings of Buddha. Reckoning cave by 
cave, the amount of money lavished on them must have 
been enormous. In front of them pavilions have been 
erected in several tiers, one above another. Some of the 
temples contain colossal images rising to a height of 
160 feet, and the number of smaller shrines is past 
counting. All ^ are connected with one another by 

^ is to be taken in its ordinary sense of bringing close together 
It is thus practically synonymous with 
- My conjecture of ^ is confirmed by Professor E. .H, Parker, who 
says that it is quite the ordinary ^‘grass'’. 
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galleries/ convenient for the purpose of ceremonial rounds 
as well as casual sight-seeing. 

On the hill to the south of this there is a spot where 
the Bodhisattva Kuan-yin once made herself visible. 
Whenever people from the city go to visit it they make 
the journey on foot, both going and returning; that is the 
way in which they express their x‘e verence. 

The Hill of Sounding Sand is 10 away from the city. 

It stretches 80 Zi east and west, and 40 li north and 
south/ and it reaches a height of 500 feet in places. The Page 6 
whole mass is made up entirely of pure ® sand. This hill 
has strange supernatural qualities. Its peaks ^ taper up to 

^ My fatrier is of opinion that the -Chinese ^ ^ ® ^ S 5$ 
cannot yield the meaning which I adopted first, namely, ‘‘ all are freely 
accessible from the outside.” On the other hand, I have ascertained 
from M. Pelliot that there is no internal communication between the 
.grottos themselves. His letter, however, which reached me just too 
late for insertion in the original article, suggests the true solution of 
the difficulty : “ Pour la question que vous me posez, il va sans dire que 
j’ai sur ramenagement des grottes de Touen-houang des souvenirs 
visuels et documentaires fort precis. II y a plusieurs centaines de 
grottes, et il n'y a pas de passage interieur de I’une a I’autre. Mais 
pour les grottes qui n’etaient pas au niveau meme du sol, beaucoup 
'etaient reunies par des galeries, des balcons parfois converts et dont 
certains subsistent ; vous en avez probablement des specimens dans 
certaines des photographies de Stein. Presque tous les balcons 
subsistants sont tres anciens ; il eu est du x® siecle.” 

^ The two characters + “ ten ” should, I think, be deleted, which 
would reduce the hill to the more reasonable proportions of 8 x 4 iz. 

® I cannot quite accept Mr. Hu’s assertion (iv, 2) that no stroke has been 
omitted in H- That at least one stroke is wanting seems to me as plain 
as a pikestaff. Bub I am inclined now to believe that the character was 
so written simply as a semi-cursive form, and not because it was taboo. 

There are two reasons, accoi’ding to my father, why ^ must be 
plural here: (1) the natural meaning of is among” or ‘Mn 
between”, as seen in , p. 13, col. 4; (2) the words 

^ j^st below, can only mean **all clamber up some high peak” 
fnob “to the summit”), implying that there is more than one. The 
latter argument seems pretty conclusive ; but as regards my former 
rendering of ^ (ori the hill), I can point to a similar use of the word 
in the Liao Ghai, Tan Ming-lun’s edition, chiian 1, f. 10 v°, coi. 6 : 
m m m tn mm m ‘‘ th 0 old priest took some scissors 
and cub out a circular piece of paper like a mirror, which he proceeded 
‘ bo stick on the wap ^ 
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a point/ and between them there is a mysterious hole - 
wliicli the sand has not been able to cover np. In the 
height of summer the sand gives out sounds of itself, a-nd 
if trodden by men or horses the noise is heard many tens 
of li away. It is customary on the tiian-wu day (the 
Dragon festival on the fifth of the fifth moon) for men 
and women from the city to clamber up to some of the 
highest points and rush down again in a body, which 
causes the sand to give forth a loud rumbling sound lik^^ 
thunder. Yet when you come to look at it the next 
Page 7. morning the hill is found to be just as steep as before. 

The ancients called this hill the Sounding Sand ; they 
deified the sand and worshipped it there.^ 

Near by, to the south, is the Kan-ch/uan River. Tracing 
it southward from the Hill of Sand, we find its original 
source to be in the Great Snowy Mountains (the Nan-shan 
range). It enters the Tun-huang district through tlie 
territory of Shou-ch‘ang hsien in the south-west. On 
account of its fertilizing properties it is commonly called 
Kan-ch‘iian [Sweet-spring]. 

The Chin-an [Golden Saddle] Mountain is situated to 

^ iW f J is evidently a stock phrase for tapering mountain peaks. 

I have just come across it again in the preface to ^ Fi * m. 

® The word , as my father points out, can hardly be a well hei*e, 
though the Sha choit chih has the gloss a- It is simply a mysterious 
hole, such as our mediaeval writers have termed a curmus diaboli. 

^ I have adopted Mr, Hu’s correction {i, 1), but though he is doubtless 
right in saying that is a verb, and that ^ closes the sentence, 

I do not feel quite so certain about fill . It is a fact that the name 
spiritual sand” was applied to the hill. See Ta Ch'lmj 
■ ch, 170, fob 4r°, col. 1 : '{p [| j — ^ g; ([| . 

Professor Parker has also pointed out my mistake with regard to 
^ , but he goes on to say : I don’t think it will be possible to hntl 
anywhere, at any date, an example of ^en being followed by anything 
^ I showed) it seems alwaya to == the French en or 

In reply, I must confront: him with his own vrords in the Ohimi 
Review, vol. xxiv, p. 260: “Finally, yen occurs in a medial position 
between two parts of one idea. . » . For instance, H A 1 11 it i 
‘and [they said] there was no one to prevent him’: nemimm qttidenk 
preventmitm. Ten here has the force pi quidem.'' 
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the south-west of the Hill of Sand. It has snow on it Pages, 
throughout the summer. There is a shrine there of high 
spiritual potency which people dare not approach. Every 
year the local chief sacrifices to the god of the mountain 
with his face turned in that direction, and offers up a fine 
horse, which, he drives into the recesses of the mountain. 

But if he ventures too near he immediately provokes 
a destructive hail-storm, with thunder and lightning. 

South-west of the city stands the Li Hsien-wang 
temple, that is to say, a temple dedicated to the ancestors 
of Chao Wang of the Western Liang State. In the 
ck'ien-feng period (a.d. 666-8) a lucky stone was picked Page 9. 
up close beside this temple ; its colour was bluish-green, 
and it bore a red inscrij)tion in the ancient character, to 
wit : I can foretell thirtjv generations, I can foretell 700 
years.” To-day this temple is known as the Li temple 

West of tlie city is the Yang Barrier, which is the 
same as the ancient Yti-men (Jade Gate) Barrier. It was 
because Yang Ming, when Governor of Sha-chou, resisted 
an Imperial warrant for his arrest and fled over the 
border by this gate, that it afterwards came to be known 
as the Yang Barrier. * It connects China with the capital 
of Shan-shan, but the natural obstacles of the route and 
its deficiency in water and vegetation make it difficult 
to traverse. The frontier-gate was afterwards shifted to Page lo. 
the east of Sha-chou. 

Eighty-five li west of the city is the Yii-nti [Beautiful 
Woman] Spring, The stories that have been lianded 
down about it are largely fictitious.^ Every year a youth 
and a maiden used to be conducted to this spot by the 
people of the district and sacrificed together - to the spirit 

^ reading proposed by Mr, Hn (iii, 1), appears to me a 

doubtful and unnecessary conjecture. In any case, I liave to deal with 
blje text as it stands, and there can be no doubt tliat the character 
written by the copyist is ^ B is used again in the same figurative 
sense on p. 1% coL ' ' 

I h$m'n<yw^ come' to^ th^)|^^^on tha^t the character which I first 
took to be ris tmllf j i 
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of the pool This ensured a plentiful harvest, but if t])e 
ceremony was omitted the crops were spoilt. Although tlie 
parents were bitterly distressed at having tlieir children 
thus torn from them, the boy and girl wlio had been cliosen 
by the spirit would cheerfully take each other ];)y the hand 
and drown themselves. 

In the sMn-hbug^ period (a.d. 705™6) tlie Governor 
Page 11. Cliang Hsiao-sung on arriving at his post made inquiries 
about this custom from the inhabitants of the district. 
They gave him particulars, ’ whereupon the Governor 
exclaimed in anger: ‘''I wont have this bogy in the 
fountain injuring us with its miraculous tricks!”^ So 
he had an altar erected, and sacrificial victims prepared 
alongside the spring. Then he called out: prithee 

reveal^ thy true form, that I may sacrifice to thee in 
person.” The spirit forthwith changed into a dragon and 
came out of the water, whereupon the Governor drew his 
bow ^ and shot the creature in the throat ; then he whipped 
out his swoi'd and cut off its liead. This, on a subsequent 
visit to the Palace, he presented to the Emperor, Hstian 
Tsung, who showed great admiration for liis exploit and 
graciously bestowed on him the tongue of the dragon, 
Page 12. with a decree that he should receive the title of Lung-sM 
Chang Shih (Mr. Chang of the Dragon s tongue). Tliis is 
entered in the official records. 

One li north-west of the district city there is a monastery 
and a thick clump of old trees.^ Hidden amopgst them is 

^ It is an almost diabolical coincidence, from the translator^s point of 
view, that this spirit-dragon {sMn lung) sliould have been slain in 
precisely the shen-lung period. 

2 Professor Parker also suggests U instead of ^ , and takes 
exception to my statement that is a vulgar form of ; but my 
authority is K‘ang Hsi’s Dictionary, which further states that this form 
was originally a variant arbitrarily introduced into the clerkly style 
of handwriting by ^ ||P Yen Chdn-clPing (a.». 709-85). 

My father points out that ^ is in this context not Men * but hskn L 
^ More literally, “ laid [an arrow] on the string.” 

® Mr. Hu (i, 5) is very severe on my punctuation here, although the 
sense of the passage remains' unaffected. Indeed, in the English it is 
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a mound, on the top of which is erected a miniature palace, 
complete in every part. 

There was formerly a sub-prefect of Sha-chou, one 
Chang Chhu, who, when already advanced in years, took 
a fancy to the spot and settled down to live there. 
Although not a man of wide scholarship, he was exceedingly 
earnest and painstaking, for after the country had passed 
through many years of revolution, and but few men were Page 13. 
left to practise the instructor's calling, he collected the 
younger generation together in order to expound to them 
the great principles of government. But God could not 
spare him long for the people to enjoy his bounty. 

The Alabaster Mountains are 256 to the north of 
the city. The alabaster is found among the rocks on the 
Wu [Black] and the Feng [Beacon] Mountains. In the 
19th year of (a.d. 599) the Black Mountain 

turned white. The fact has been verified and found to 
be no empty fable. The Taoist monk Huang~fu Te-tsung 
and others, seven in all, were sent there to make sacrifices 
and libations. And ever since then the mountain has had Page 14. 
all the appearance of being a snow- covered peak. 

The town of Ho-ts'ang is 230 li north-v/est of the city. 

In ancient times a military magazine stood here. 

The Great Wall, built ^ under the former Han dynasty, 
passes 63 li to the north of the city ^ and runs due west 
out into the desert. 

Going north, you enter the territory of I-chou [Kami], 

better to put the stop after “ trees ”, which in Mr. Hu’s version seem to 
spring from nowhere. Much more important is the fact, noted by my 
father, that ® is here ‘‘a mound ” and not “a fort”. 

^ Mr. Hu has certainly solved the difficulty here (iii, I had already 
received the same correction from Mr. Edmund Backhouse, of Peking, 
who has had considerable experience of Chinese MSS. “How often,” 
he says, “ have I been rebuked by scholars for scratching a character 
out instead of keeping the page tidy by re-writing it and adding the 
to show that the wrongly written onO;ira« to be passed over.” 

Omitting the characters 
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THE AECHIVES OF AM OEACLE 
By L. a HOPKINS 


lyrEAGRE and disappointing as it seems, the collection 
of phrases and sentences that follows has been ex- 
torted f I'om the nearly nine hundred specimens of inscribed 
bone and horn fragments in my possession only after close 
study during six years. Whether the result is worth the 
work and the time, it is useless now to ask. But such as 
they are, I have desired to put before other workers the 
deciphered extracts from these unusual records for two 
reasons. The first is that I seem to have reached the limit 
attainable by my own individual efibrts. The second and 
especial reason is that if other students of Chinese would 
consent to devote some attention to the texts now pre- 
sented and translated, I am confident tliat numerous 
difficulties would be cleared up, not a few fruitful sug- 
gestions elicited, and — it would be too foolish to think 



otherwise — various errors and ignorances exposed. If 
all or any of these consequences should follow, much 
needed light would fall on dark places, and some misty 
uncertainties be dissipated. 1 feel fairly convinced that 
there are things of real interest concealed in the legends 
on these objects, and I suspect also some surprises. 

In the following number of this Journal I hope to 
publish some Notes on the passages now presented, 
together wdth a Plate of facsimile copies of the original 
texts, of whicli the modern counterparts are given below. 
The want of corresponding facsimiles has detracted , from 
the value of the list of similar exti'acts which' filled the 
last pages of Mr. Lo Oh&n-yCs admirable pamphlet Fin 
Shang ChSng Fw Win Examination of 

the Characters used , in Uivipation in the Yin-Shang 
Dynasty.” 
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Phrases of two words 

1. ^ an hsi, coatent and happiness. 

2. ^ m aw ?o, content and joy. 

3- :R cJiang sMng, long lite. 

4. j£ ^ cMng yueh, the 1st month. 

5- "h c/ii ksiang, good fortune. 

6. H cM ji/i, a lucky day. 

7- 'b S Fh ^ lucky disk, 
g. cM yu, a lucky fish (i.e. a cowrie). 

9. H chioi jik, to~d&y. 

10. M chin yueh, this month. 

11. ^ to send down good luck. 

12- ^ Si chiang fu, to send down happiness. 

13. chiang hsiang, to sonA down good fortune. 

14. 4* ^ i'i, in the centre. 

15. 4* ^ the Temple-name of the Blrn 

T’ai Mou of the Shang dynasty, reigned 1637- 
1562 B.c. 

16. H p fu ching, happiness and peace. 

17. Is ^ /i6 /m, happiness and joy. 

IB. Is fu lisiang, happiness and good fortune. 

19. Is § fu shou, happiness and long life. 

20. If ^ hsi li, in the West. 

21. H 1^ hsi ling, the Western Passes. (Said to be also 

an ancient tribal name, see Cliavannes, Memou'^es 
historiques, vol. i, p. 34, n. 4.) 

22. H ■§ hsiang chi, good fortune. 

23. H H hsiang jih, a, ioxtuna>te dduj. 

24. H g hsiang pi, a fortunate disk. 

25. U 11 Asmgf the moving (or soaring) dragon, 
25a. ij% ^ hsiao lao, the lesser sacrifice. 

26. H ph yueh, sun and moon. 

27. 35 m lai hsiang, to bring good fortune, for luck's 
sake. ; \ . 

28. g If ling chuTig, a magic bell. 

29. M huei, a m^aigic tablet! 
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M ffi. kiiei, a magic tortoise. 

M M ling pi, Sb inagic diBk. 

32. ^ liQig yu, a magic fish (viz. a cowrie). 

33. ^ § lo hsi, mirth and j oy . 

34. f| ^ lung pi, Sb drdugon disk. 

35. ^0 ^ mao lew, Sb male victim for sacrifice. 

36. lf]J ^ mao niu, a bull 

37. it a nan li, in the south. 

38. ^ ■§ mrm o/a, harvest favourable. 

39. ^ north. 

40. 1^ ^ pai 6 'M/i, a white pig. 

41. H ft sarz. o/^’oi6, trebly distilled spirit. 

42. 3 Ktiang, the Three Lights (Sun, Moon, and 

Planets). 

43. J- 3^ Heaven above. 

44. fg s/i(^?igr abundant virtue. 

45. siting U, sacred virtue. 

46. ^ ^ 67io^6 mcTi, the year’s harvest. 

47. ^ ^ SU71 t^it, grandsons and sons. 

48. "S ta c/it, great luck. 

49. ip ta hsiang, great fortune. 

50. ^ i^a Zao, the greater sacrifice. 

51. ta shill, the principal apartment of the ancestral 
temple, modern ^ ^ t'ai shill. 

'52. ^ ta tsimig, the ancestral temple. 

53. ta 7jin, the great feminine, probably tlie 

moon. 

64. M ta yueh, ]}Tohably for ^ S )5a great joy. 

55. HI ta yil, heavy rain. 

56. # 'o <^ki, iR^y he have good luck. 

57. fi ip hsia7%g, may he have good fortune. " , J;, 

58. U lu, may he have prosperity* : 

69. ^ to chi, much 'good 

60*“ ^ p tp hdang, ipubh gc^ fortune* 

61. ^ M to li, much benefit. 

62. ^ fS to fu, much happiness.. 
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63. ^ M io many grandsons. 

64. ^ ^ to tzit, many sons. 

65. ^ ts’ien chi, a thousand-fold good luck. 

66. p PI tsing yang, perhaps for ^ the “parts 

masculine ” ; a term for the Sun. 

67. M 

68. ffi. tso Icuei, to scorch the tortoise-shell. 

69. ^ H the day of the supplementary sacrifice. 

70. "M- ^ tung li, in the east. 

71. ^ ^ wang hsing, an Imperial visit. 

12. ^ win ktiei, a decorative tablet. 

73. % m a decorative disk. 

74. C wu chien, no difficulties. ■ 

75. i$ wu hibi, no regret. 

76. u /fS calamity. 

77. the feminine and the masculine. 

78. ^ M: on the right. 

79- jC "a yuan chi, prime good luck. 

80. % yuan hsiang, prime good fortune. 

^1* "a y^^^h chi, the moon lucky (or auspicious). 

82. j/ue/?, /ma7^gr, the moon fortunate (or auspicious), ‘ 

83. ^ yuehpi, a moon disk. 

84. ^ fg yueh U, the virtue or influence of the moon. 

M ^ yung chi, perpetual good luck. 

86. ^ yung nien, years without end. 

Phrases of three and four words 

87. “§ H chi jih tso huei, on a lucky day scorched 

the tortoise-shell. 

88. H ^ M jih tsai Yin, the sun being in Yin. 

89. M ff ^ ^ lil hsing to ning, Sij jonvney with much 

tranquillity. 

90. ^ ‘S puo chH chill chi, keep him in the 
utmost welfare. 

91. ^ ^ Is H pao cUi fu t%en, preserve his field of 

happiness. 
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92. ^ ^ H Icoib ia yil, not to encounter heavy 

rain. 

93. ^ ®S ^ m /u a7i fo, may he have happiness, ease, 

and joy. 

94. % ^ ;|f to cliing lisiang, many happy events ! 

95. ^ Is If much prosperity. 

96. ^ 'jt H y^ieh yuan jih, the 1st day of the 

7th moon. 

97. ^ fMi ^ sun tvan nien, posterity in per- 

petuity. ' 

98. ^ 5® ^ sun yen nien, posterity for many 

ages. 

99. tzu sun yung yung, for the perpetual 
use of his sons and grandsons. 

100. 3E h waoig cliSng, the king consulted the 

oracle by the tortoise-shell. 

101. S ^ cliing hsiang, continual liappiness. 

102. li If yen fu hsiang, continual prosperity. 

103. f# ^ If yen nien U cliing hsiang, having 
happiness for many long j^ears. 

104. ^ ■gf iJj yu hsi shan, in, or tOj the western hills. 

105. B If yueh chi jih hsiang, the moon luek}^ 
the sun auspicious. 


lOG. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


^ 4 > 


Sentences 

shill clii Imo hi. Foretells the capture 

of deer. 

EB ^ SE tvan hi. May he chase and 

slioot a myriad deer. 

0Mli 

chi jih tso Jmei lai hsiang chin jih yil cMh, In 
the ninth moon on a lucky day scorched the 
tortoise for luck's sake. To-day rain will come. 
# El ^ MM mm chH yueh wang sh^ wan lu 
. ; . hsiang* The- sho^tini*' will 


be altogether 
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110. fl M ^ ehinjihyulaiyuehchL To-day 

rain will fall and the coming month will be lucky. 
[Or perhaps, maj^ to-day’s rain bring in a lucky 
month.] 

111. it# moli-sMn 

pu chSnQ wang hsl yu Shcto wnny In-i wic fucci. On 
the day mwu-sMn took an omen as to the king- 
moving to Shao: nothing harmful in going or 

returning. 

112 . 

cMng ivang l^si wang lai wu tsai. On the tlay 
ting-hai took an omen as to the king moving ; 
nothing harmful in going or returning. 

113. i ^ h A £ ffl f± ^ 

• wang lien wang lai ww tsai. On the day 
took an omen as to the king hunting: nothing 
harmful ingoing or returning. 

114. A [text broken olf], 

mon sh4n pu — cJiSng — tso (a i yu. On tlie day 
mou-shSn took an — omen — as to building a large 
cit}^ in ... . 

115. i M ^ M hal 

yih. From to-day until the day hsin-hai it 
will rain. 

116. ^ H M chinjih shih clii yu. To-day the 

indications are for rain. 

117. n Ik hsin mao 
pu cMng wang h$i yih ching ivang lai luu tsai. 
On the day hdn-mao took an omen as to the 
king moving to the capital : notliing harmful in 
going or returning, 

118. ^ h A 3E it 1^'. ^ mou tz'lh pu eking 

ivang hsi yih.yung wang lai [the usua.l wu tsai, 
nothing harmfpl/k ig omitted]. On the day 
mou4zii took an omteh as to the king moving to 
Yung't" in going or 'returning , c' v. ‘ ^ 
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119. Z.^bMnMZj3B i wei pii cheng izil wu 

i san jih. On the day i-wei took omens from 
Wii I for three days ... 

120. ^ ^ Jl ^ shou yu wu lao. Received five sacri- 

ficial victims. 

121. 5 h ^ H a M] 3E * B -g ^ IB 

— — wcmg pu cMny 

tien ling wang \lai wu'\ tsai wa7ig — yueh chi 
tz'u chi huo chui erh po shih wu fu i chih erh. 
The king took an omen as to hunting in Ling : 
[notliing] harmful in going [or returning]. The 
king’s — said good luck. It is now noted that 
tliere were captured small birds 215, hare 1, 
pheasants 2. 

^ g fx ^ Icuei yu pu hsing chSng, On the 
day kuei-yu took an omen as to a journey, 
e 5 h ® A ^ ^ ^ chi cliou ptb i cheng chin 
yueh loto . . . On the day chi-cKou took an 
omen as to a doubtful matter. Tliis month there 
will be no [text here broken off]. 

^ ^ h MM mou shSn pu 111 chSng, On the 
day mou-shSn took an omen as to an expedition. 
M Si ^ chS^ig wu lao. Took omens from five 
victims. [Presumably from the bones of these 
beasts after slaughtering them for sacrifice.] 

Jft ^ h ^ Jl is wu pu chd^ig chioi 

yueh tvu hsiung. On the day keng-wu took an 
omen. This month there will be nothing untoward, 
[Same sentence with different cycle characters on 
H. 69.] 

127. ^ 3E mou hai wang pu. On the day moxi- 

hai the king took an omen. [Sentence complete, 
no other characters.] 

S 1 f±f It ^ ^ 

, , , chih yil yil ivu — . From Shang Tien travelling 
as far as Yu [in Honan] there will be no — , 


122 . 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126 




128 . 
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[The unknown character probably stands for some 
such word as “untoward”.] 

129. ^ - M 

i ijii jpii lu cMng waoig ch’i tien yil — wmii/ lui 
wu tscii tsai i yueh. On the day i-yu took aii 
omen as to an expedition. The king will hunt 
in [here follows a blank space in the original]. 
No mishap in going or returning, in the lirst 
month. 

130. S J: B $ 1 ^ — A M 1)51 fe* sluing 

fien tsvj chili yil yil y'il i jen urn hiking. 
Hastening from Shang T’ien as far as Yu, I, tlie 
One Man, shall liave no mishap. 

181. ^ 7]^ ^ "icu shiii tsai chhi yueh. No floods 

in the ninth month. 

132. 3E JJ; EH is umig cliitienumtsai. The king's 

hunting will be without rnisliap. 

133. 'M: * ^ m ^ ’k W — yil yil y It ta yil. Tlie 

— at Yii, there will be heavy rain. 

134. I -T IH M ^vanfJ clii hsi yil hslang ivu^ 

tsai^. The king will move to Hsiang without 
mishap. 

135. z: ^ h t i it B ffi 211 i hai pit chJng wang 

clii tien ivu tsai. On the day i-hai took an omen 
as to the king s hunting : no mishap. 

136. -fif ^ B ming ti yil tzw sun yueh. 

Commanded his younger brothers and liis sons 
and grandsons, saying . . 

137. ^ fl. 2/ ^ tsung. In the ancestral 

temple of Tsu I. 

138. $ ^ ^ hsinhai shuai muti. On the day 

hsin-hai will [or, did] conduct mother and younger 
brothers. 

139 . E ^ k ^ m ^ a z. chi hai chSng clii t^u yil 

tsu i. On the day ehi-hai took an omen as to the 
sacrifice to Tsu 
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140 ^ a b A ^ a IS >^ne^ cno'u.r'- ---y 

\un svA, wu ta shui. On the day kneA-cho^i 
ascertained by omen that this harvest there wr 

be no floods. ^ 

141 ch’oupti Cheng 

'chi tz'io yueh yu yu. On the day Imei-chou 
ascertained by omen that by thrs month there wi 
be rain. 

1A9 * i # M Si IcueiweicMngyuwulmo. Un 

tie *y took an omen whether or not 

there will be misfortune. 

143 a h A W IS Icuei-ch’ou pn cMng yu tmo 
' hiio. On the day kuei-ch’ou took an omen whether 

or not there will be misfortune. 

144 m 0 = lu san. Caught three deer. 

145: i mm T> c-n 

civile yu keng-hsil fu clH yii. Took an omen that 
from now till the day Mng-hsil it will not ram. ^ 
146. g H ^ ^ ii cMrifir chin jih jni ch\ yn. 

Ascertained by omen that it will not rain 

to-day. , . 7 ■■ s 

147 2. A 'S' ^ T cheng kao yu jn 

ting: On the day chi-mao took an omen as to 

an announcement to Father ling. 

148. mm cUachynlcmincU yn 

fxvlmang. On the day presented a disk 

and a lucky fish [viz. a cowrie] ; good fortune. 

141 5=^ 5^ IS ^ shang po On 

tfe ly hZui the Baron of Shang presented 

a disk. ■■ ■ , ‘ ' 

150 . 

ping sMn wn yueh chi jih kei pi hsuang sun 
tzn—i yu. On the day ping-sMn, of the fifth 
month, being a «y;,#y. 
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151. s ^/u 01 e kuei-mao tzH pi. On the day kuei- 
mao bestowed a disk. 

1^2. f% ^ ^ mow yin keij^i ohihsimig. On 

the day pi'esented a disk: good fortune. 

153. B * '^Imei-ssu — kei yueh pi chi. 

On the day /cuei-ssiEt— presented a moon disk ; 
good luck. 

154. H M 1$ S W S chin jih yil chiang clii hsi 
li. To-day rain will fall in the west. 

155. ^ yueh U chi hsiang. May the moon’s 

influence bring good fortune I 
I will close these extracts with two wdiich have 
a definite historical interest, inasmuch as they seem to 
refer respectively to the -first, and the last but one, of the 
sovereigns of tlie Shang or Yin dynasty, wliich lasted from 
B,c. 1766 to B.c. 1122. 

156. 2j These characters occur twice in my 

collection, viz. on H. 28 and H. 365, and seem to 
designate a personage so named. In the first example, on 
a fragment of deer’s horn, they are inscribed side by side, 
the rest of the legend being in vertical columns. Tins 
horizontal juxtaposition is frequent, though not universal, 
on these relics with the names of personages. (I have 
noticed, it particularly in the case of Tsu I, who reigned 
B.c. 1525-1506, e.g. on H. 365.) But on H. 365 the two 
words Ta I appear in the ordinary vertical sequence. 

Now the curious thing is that there is no Shang 
dynasty emperor named Ta (or T’ai) I in the received list 
of those sovereigns. However, the Historical Memoirs of 
Sstt-ma Ts’ien state that the personal name of Ch’eng 
Tang, the founder of the dynasty, was T’ien 1(5^ Zj)* 
And the Chinese author, Mr. Lo Chen-yu, in his Yin 
Shang Gh4ng Pu WSn Tz'U K'ao, Examination of the 
characters used in divination in the Yin-SIiang dynasty, 
p. 3, has ingeniously observed that, judging by the analogy 
of the names of the early rulers of the dynasty, T’ai Ting, 
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T’ai Chia, T’ai K^ng, and T’ai Mou, there can be little 
doubt that the received Zj> T’ien I, is a misreading of 
Ta I. I feel confident Lo is right in this. The 
early forms of very like, and this, I suspect, 

is only one of many blunders made by the Han scholars in 
reading and transcribing early original records. It would 
certainly?' otherwise be difficult to explain how that of the 
illustrious founder of the dynasty should be among the 
few Royal names absent from those mentioned on the>se 
bones. 

157. The last extract I shall give is from a unique form 
of symbolic disk. The latter is of the usual type, but 
surmounted by a crescent moon with the two horns 
attached to the edge of the disk. Joined to the lower 
limb of the main disk, opposite the crescent, is a much 
smaller circle, which presumably symbolizes the sun. The 
main disk, the crescent moon, and the small disk are all 
covered with characters on both sides. The following 
passage is the opening part of the main inscription on the 
obverse, of which it forms rather more tlian a third. It 
runs, in modern script, and with reservations explained 
in my notes as to the 8th, 13tK, and I7th characters, 

It ^ B :k m 

... chia shen wcmg pu chSng show i kei ch% yueh ta yin 
chih yiieh ta yang chih ... “ On the day chia shen the 

king inquired by omen from Shou I as to giving that 
which is called the Great Feminine, and that whicli is 
called the Pure Masculine . . . the '' Great Feminine 
and tlie “ Pure Masculine ” being no doubt the moon and 
the sun. In the notes I discuss several j^oints of tran- 
scription and translation raised by this passage, but here 
I desire to call attention only to the name Shou I. 

In these two characters, in the, original, I believe 

we have the true name -oi th^iast sovereign but one of 
the Shang dynasty,^ kirown in the received text of Ssfi- 
ma Tsfien s Historical Memoir^ as ^ 2 ji Ti I. ’ It will 
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naturally be asked wliat arguments I can urge for such 
a novel opinion. Let me give them. In the first place, let 
us notice that the designations of the last two rulers of 
this dynasty are differently given in the Historical Memoirs 
and the Bamboo Books. In the Memoirs they are styled 
Ti I, and ^ Chou Hsin ; in the Bamboo Books, 
Ti I and ^ ^ Ti Hsin. The early commentator on tlie 
latter work adds the rather enigmatic note upon Ti Hsin, 
% BP M IB 0 ming shmi tsi eJimt yeh yueh 

shoiL hsin, ‘‘His name w^as Shou, that is Chou. He was 
called Shou Hsin.’t Observe the apparent confusion liere 
between Shou Hsin and Chou Hsin, and the conflict of the 
two authorities. (In the Book of History, Shang Shu, 
the name is always Shou, not Chou.) 

Now if the old text of the Bamboo Books, and the 
genealogical records which may have formed part of the 
basis of Ssii-ma Tsfients History, contained a form re- 
sembling this character Shou as written on this and other 
bone fragments, it might well have been misread as It 
chon by the Han scholars, and the annotator of the Bamboo 
Books may be correct in his note that Shou Hsin was tlie 
real designation of the last sovereign. And this name 
Shou may have been inherited from his fatlier the 
so-called Ti I, who, as I suggest, was really the Shou I 
of our relic. 

I had made a note to the above effect before I chancecl 
upon a happy confirmation of this conjecture in the pages 
of the Liu Shu Ku of Tai Tung, under the chai-acter 
He writes: “The Shang sovereign Shou is always thus 
written in the Book of History ; in the other <ila,ssical 
works always lif chou. One man sliould not havoi two 
names. Moreover, exclusive of this Shang dynasty Cliou, 
the word has never been used, being an error for Shoii " 
(my italics). 

Of course, the fact that the last of the dynasty was 
known as Shou Hsin does not prove that his father was 
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known as Shou I. But when we find a personage of that 
name who appears to have been a sovereign, but who 
cannot be identified eo nomine as one of the known line 
of Shaiig, the presumption seems strong that the foregoing 
suggestion is correct, especially as all the other three 
rulers having in their names the character I viz. Tsu I, 
Hsiao I, and Wu I, are found on the bones indicated by 
those very designations. The case of Then I, alias Ta I, 
we have already discussed. 
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THE ZOEOASTEIAH PERIOD, OF IHDIAH HISTORY 
By D. B. SPOONER 

ptVER since the exact site of Asoka's classic capital was 
determined for us by the keenness and sagacity of 
Colonel Waddell, it has been a dream of the Government 
of India in the Archaeological Department to subject the 
site of Pataliputra to an examination commensurate 
with its importance. Colonel Waddell had, however, so 
abundantly demonstrated, in his trial excavations, the 
difficulty and costliness of extended operations here, that 
the dream had, until recently, appeared remote of realization. 
The munificence of Mr. Ratan Tata of Bombay has made 
tlie undertaking possible, and his offer of twenty thousand 
rupees a year, for an indefinite number of years, has enabled 
the Archseological Department to take up the work on 
a scale that would otherwise have been far beyond our 
resources. 

My own personal thanks -are due to Dr. Marshall, the 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, for having 
entrusted me wdth the direction of this w^’ork. It is 
a privilege such as has come to few men in the Indian 
field. 

This is not the place to enter upon any detailed discussion 
of the actual work so far accomplished. A more or less 
adequate statement of the progress made has already been 
published in the Annual Reports of tlie Archaeological 
Survey, Eastern Circle, for the years 1912-13 and 1913-14, 
and reference may be had to these for the particulars of the 
work. It is, however, essential that a brief resume of our 
results should be given here, as it is directly out of the 
excavation that the inquiry has grown whose results are 
embodied in this paper. 
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Colonel Waddell, it will be remembered, made a pre- 
liminary examination of several detaclied sites in and 
around Patna. Among these was a field situated between 
two tanks in the immediate neighbomdiood of Kumrahar, 
a village south of the modern city. Here the Colonel 
recovered certain fragments of polished stone with a curving 
surface, which lie rightly judged to be portions of Maury an 
pillars. These, he was inclined to think, must have been of 
Asokan manufacture. And, as the Chinese pilgrims tell us 
that Asoka erected at least two inscribed pillars in his 
capital, Colonel Waddell thought that one of these two must 
liave been located somewhere in this neighbourhood. In 
view of the very little evidence available as a basis for 
judgment at that time, tliese conclusions were warranted, 
and in determining to open Mr. Tata’s excavations at this 
site the Department was not without hope of proving tliat 
Colonel Waddell was right. 

The work was begun on January 6, 1913. It soon 
became apparent, then, from the multiplicity, varied texture, 
and small diameter of our pillar fragments, that they could 
not have emanated from an edict column. I therefore 
assumed that some Mauryan building must have been 
situated here, and altered my methods of work to suit this 
changed hypothesis. The result wms entirely satisfactory^ 
as on February 7, one month from the commencement of tlie 
work, the columnar ro^vs of a vast pillared liall were located. 
It lias proved, however, a work of unusual difficulty to 
determine the extent of this building, owing to the singular 
fact that the massive and imperisliable portions of the 
structure have wholly disappeared, apparently Ijy sinkage. 
The wooden parts, the roof, the floor, etc., have been burnt 
or have decayed, as tlie case may be, and all that is left at 
present to tell the story of the palace is the dksjecta 
'membra of its ruin and the singular stratigraphieal 
indications of the soil. Evidences of this nature are not 
easy to observe. They are more difiicult to co-ordinate, 
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and still more so to elucidate connectedly. This must be 
my excuse for not having gained a larger finality of 
judgment, with the men and money at my disposal ; but 
the following pages will show that substantial progress has 
been made, even now. 

It will be seen that the tangible evidences from wliich 
my deductions are drawn are very few. But it should be 
understood that stratigraphical evidences cannot lie, and 
that by careful observation and scrupulous tabulation they 
can be made to yield almost as certain information as to 
the nature of a structure as actual remnants of the same 
in situ. When we find, for example, that heaps of pillar 
fragments lie in rows at regular inteiwals across tlie site ; 
that underneath these heaps of stone, descending tubular 
holes occur, filled from above ; that these holes are always 
round in plan, of fixed diameter, and regulaidy spaced, we 
see as clearly that rows of columns originally stood at 
these particular points as though we actually had the 
pillars in position. It is by following methods such as 
these tliat I have derived that information which is the 
basis of. my present inquiry. The data are at least 
definite and accurate. But whether my interpretation of 
them is the one and only right one must be left to the 
future to determine. One object in this paper is to make 
them seem more reasonable. 

The starting-point for our deductions is the ground plan 
of the building under excavation. By the end of the first 
season we had located eight rows of monolithic polished 
pillars, with at least ten pillars in each row. For reasons 
we need not here discuss, one of these pillai'S vras found to 
have escaped the general fate of sinkage, and this one 
was recovered. From it exact measurements have been 
determined, which have introduced an element of real 
precision into the study ; and this has enabled me to deal 
with the nature and design of the palace in a manner 
much more satisfactory than would otherwise have been 
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possible at this stage. We see now, for example, that the 
building consisted of a vast pillared hall, presumably 
square, with stone columns arranged in square bays over 
the entire area, placed at distances of 15 feet, or ten 
Maury an cubits, eacli from each. This much alone 
disclosed tlie fact that the building Avas unparalleled in 
ancient India. Square halls with multiple rows of pillars 
in square bays are commonplaces in modern Indian 
architecture, but the really ancient period has hitherto 
had none to sllOAA^ 

The mere fact tliat our building seemed unique might 
never have led us to the right clue for its interpretation 
had foreign influence in Mauryan times not been established 
theretofore. But it has been knoAAui for j^ears that Asoka's 
edicts echo the great Darius’s, that the style of his 
sculptured capitals originated in Persepolis, and it had 
been inferred, by Dr. Marshall in particular from the 
Sarnath capital, that Mauryan stonework had been 
wrought by foreign masons. When, then, the plan of our 
building seemed to be so clearly un-Indian, while our 
columns showed the peculiar Persian polish, it seemed to 
me not impossible that even in its design the building 
might have been under Persian influence. My wife was 
sure that she remembered something o£ the sort among the 
pictures ot* Persepolis, and her optimism finally induced 
me to search among the records of that site. 

I did not have far to look. The so-called Hall of 
a Hundred Columns at Persepolis, the throne-room of 
Darius Hystaspes, afforded a sufficiently striking parallel 
to our structure at first glance. It was a square liall, 
Avitli. ten rows of ten columns, evenly spaced in square 
bays. At Pataliputra, to be sure, we had oifly oiglit ro\A^s, 
but there was every reason to suppose that others would 
be found, and possibly evidence for a porch as Avell, to 
correspond with the porch in Persepolis on the north side 
of the throne-room. Our orientation appeared to be 
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correct. Nay, iiiore, the one big column whicii we had 
recovered showed a mason's mark of curious type, which 
seemed extremely similar to a mason’s mark familiar 
at Persepolis. Tlie form was not identical, peril aps, but 
tlie resemblance was nevertheless unmistakable and 
very striking. This, then, was satisfactory, and I was 
encouraged to look more closely into the details of the t'wo 
buildings. On so doing I found that Darius’s columns 
were ten Persian cubits apart. The Mauryan columns 
are ten Indian cubits apart. Did this imply identity of 
scale ? It seemed to, although there was still the out- 
standing possibility that the .two structures had been of the 
same size, and that the difference between the tw'o cubits liad 
been equalized by using more pillars in the Indian hall. 
Th,e intercolumniation at Kumrahar was found to be five 
diameters ; an intercolumniation not identical, perhaps, 
with that of the Persian throne-room, but still one which 
is essentially Persepolitan, and never found, so far as I am 
aware, in any other country of antiquity. No capitals had 
been recovered in Patna to help us in comparing the Wo 
buildings, nor had any. pedestals been met with. But 
a careful study of the stratification suggested tli at pedestals 
liad, in all probability, existed in our hall, and the indicated 
dimensions and proportions justified the thought that these 
pedestals must have been themselves of Persepolitan type, 
round in plan, some B feet high, and, inferentially, bell- 
shaped, though, as regards this latter point no evidence 
exists. 

Other points of seeming similarity between the Mauryan 
hall and its suspected Achsemenian prototype were also 
found, but a discussion of them is unnecessary in this 
paper. Enough has been said already to explain why it 
seemed to me reasonable to assume, as a working 
hypothesis for the conduct of my future operations, that 
tlie structure under excavation really did beti'ay strong 
Ach?Bmenian influence, and that indeed it looked, at even 
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that early stage of the work, curiously like a copy of tlie 
Persian hall. . ,, 

But, if we were justified in assuming, even tentatively 
that the throne-room of Darius was really the prototype of 
this Mauryan palace, the question then arose, what about 
those other palaces associated with the throne-room at 
Persepolis ? There the throne-room is only one of a large 
complex of halls and porticoes. Was it conceivable that 
the Mauryans should have copied the whole design ? It 
certainly was not conceivable that the hall we were 
excavating could have stood in splendid isolation. Tliere 
must have been other buildings associated with it. Might 
they not have reflected the Achseinenian grouping, after 
all? At any rate, it could do no harm to look and 
see if there were surface indications at the appropriate 
points. In order to do this I took Lord Curzon’s plan 
of Persepolis, marked out the south-west corner of our 
pillared hall as closely as was possible at that time, and 
started out through the jungle with tape and compass. 

The whole story of that wonderful day cannot be given 
liere. It will be found in my Annual Keport for 1913-14. 
But here it will suffice to record that the results of that 
exploration were fairly astounding. 

At a point almost precisely corresponding to the position 
of the House of Xerxes (Lord Curzon’s'' S.E. Edifice”) I dis- 
covered a mound which was correct in form and orientation. 
This lay south of the pillared hall, or rather south-west, 
and its corners, being square, showed that it could not mark 
the site of any early stupa. Now north-west of this position 
in Persepolis lies the Palace of Darius. On proceeding 
in this direction for a suitable distance, a further mound 
appeared, which corresponded with startling accuracy to 
the monument in the similar position at Persepolis. Tlie 
outline of this mound, its orientation, its configuration, and 
its bearing from the other sites, all seemed in perfect 
harmony with our theory. Nay, I was also able to 
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determine that all these mounds, etc., lay on a well-defined 
raised area, with a sharply marked edge which coimter- 
feited curiously the edge of the artificial terrace at Perse- 
polis, not only in bearing and extent, blit even as regards 
the south-west angle. The whole plateau appeared to have 
been once surrounded by a moat. This seemed to imply 
a Maiiryaii copy of the entire Persepolitan design in all its 
main essentials. There were even ridges and otlier minor 
indications at other points corresponding to further 
members of the Acha3menian group of structures ; but these 
were less conclusive than the main mounds, and their 
significance wuis uncertain. Enough was clear, how^ever, 
to show us that not only was our original pillared hall 
strongly reminiscent of the Persian throne-room even in 
matters of detail, but that its . surroundings also showed 
a parallelism to tlie Ach^menian site which could not 
possibly be explained except by the assumption that the 
one reflected the other definitely. 

No certainty, of course, could be attained until further 
excavations could be carried out. Concrete evidences 
must be found, inscriptional or otherwise, before we can 
determine the question finally. But I was forced to 
conclude either that we had the most extraordinary 
chapter of accidents known to archseology, or that we 
had a conscious Mauryan copy of Persepolis. The latter 
assumption seemed more probable. And yet, when I 
stopped to ask mj^^self what such a Mauryan replica of 
Persepolis would mean, and to consider all tliat such 
a tiling must seemingly imply, I was not altogether sure 
at first that siicli a theory would be really tenable. Did 
it appear consistent with existing knowledge ? 

It remains doubtful whether the purely monumental 
evidences previously known in India would warrant an 
affirmative answer to this question. It has for many 
years been recognized that Persian influence did indeed 
exist in India, although the extent of this influence was 
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updetenniHed. Mr. Kennedy, writing in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society sixteen years ago/ recognized 

Persepolis as the channel for most Assyrian forms in 
India, and stated tliat, however indigenous the eleineritaiy 
conceptions of art and architecture may have been, there 
was abundant scope for the borrowing of detail ; and, as 
a matter of fact,’^ lie adds, '‘most of the details were 
borrowed from Persia,” And yet neither Mr. Kennedy 
nor, before him, Professor Grtinwedel could adduce much as 
extant and tangible except a few Asokan capitals, a few 
Persejoolitan pilasters, and isolated Persian or Assyrian 
motifs as concrete evidence, beside the A^oka iiiscriptioiis, 
for that influence that, none the less, they rightly 
predicated. Grtinwedel declared that all the important 
monuments of really ancient India which have been 
preserved show undoubted Persian influence in their 
style. But he was forced to admit that "this Persian 
style ... is unfortunately represented only by a few 
monuments upon which it is almost impovssible . to 
pronounce judgement 

But does this mean that really very little Persian 
influence is traceable in early India ? And, just because 
few' monuments can be adduced to prove the point, are wo 
to hold that theories of large influence are untenable ? 
By no means. We know that Darius counted India 
among his provinces, altliougli the extent of his dominions 
in this country is unknown, and Biililer endorsed tlse 
ascription of the Kliaroshthi system of writing to tlie 
Aramaic clerks of Ach^menian rule. These facts alone 
justify Grtinwedel and would render plausible enough au 
assumption of large Persian influence in early days, even 
had we no slired of other evidence at all. But, when \V(‘ 
coine to the Asoka period and And his edicts echoing 

1 Cf. JRAS., April, 1898, p. 283. 

^ Cf. Criinwedel, Bitddhistische Kunst in Indkn (Lsted., Berlin, 189.3), 
p. 17 ; Oruuwedol & Burgess, Buddhist Art m India, p. 17. 
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Darius’s ; wlieii Dr, Marshall tells us his columns and his 
capitals were wrought by Greco-Persian masons; when 
Dr, TiiOinas shows us how we must look to the facade of 
Darius’s tomb to realize how the Mathura Lion Capital 
fitted into place, we surely see that Persian influence in 
early India is no hypothesis at all. The only mystery is 
that monumental evidences are so few. 

It may be true that, so far as Indian architecture is 
concerned, the only substantial point showing Persian 
influence is the capital.^ It may be true that no 
architectural plan in India, nor any type of building, 
as a whole, has hitlierto been known wdiich one could say 
was based directly on a Persian model. But these facts 
do not militate against our theory seriously, nor render our 
suggested interpretation of the archeeological indications 
at Kumrahar at all unplausible, as tliey show us that 
Persian influence ought to be traceable in India more 
largely than it is. But our case is even stronger, for 
these evidences do not stand alone. There is fortunately 
a certain body of literature also available, in conjunction 
with wdiich our other data gain greatly in cohesion and 
signiflcance. 

Megasthenes will bear us testimony that the Indian 
Court was almost wholly Persian in l)is day. Mr. Vincent 
Smith has brourfit toorether the details in his invaluable 
History, and the picture which he paints for us of 
Ciiandragupta’s Court is Achsemenian in every line and 
tint. By far tlie strongest of the evidences named above 
are obviously those for the Asokan period. When the 
edict pillars of Asoka testify to Persian influence, not by 
their style alone, but by their substance and their very 
script, it is clear that he, at least, drew definitely on the 
West for inspiration. Without Megasthenes, however, the 

^ According to Fergnsson the most Persepolitan of all Indian capitals 
are those in the comparatively late caves of Bedsa ; cf. Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, 2nd ed., voL i, p. 138. 
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fact could seem an isolated one, a personal predilection, 
possibly of the individual, not of itself iovolvini; 
necessarily any subservience to Persian culture on tlie 
part of either Court or country, and, indeed, restricted 
largely^ so it might have seemed, to the one domain of 
royal proclamations. Megastheiies shows us that this was 
not the case, and teaches us that in this turning to the 
West for insjDiration Asoka made, himself, no new 
departure, but merely followed in a course inaugurated 
by his grandfather, and thus familiar to the dynasty as 
such. Indeed, considering what the classic authors say, 
it is apparent that in the earlier days Persian influence at 
the Mauryan Court was, if anything, stronger than has 
hitherto been evidenced for later times. We know, 
however, that even in Asoka’s reign the Viceroy in the 
west of his dominions was an actual Persian named 
Tushaspa, and it is believed that the famous water\vorks 
he carried out w^ere copies of the Babylonian. But for 
Chandragupta’s time the evidences are more numerous 
and more detailed, and indicate a following of Persian 
customs all along tlie line — in public works, in ceremonial, 
in penal institutions, everything. 

Here, then, we find an atmosphere indeed congenial to 
our postulate. At a Court where the Indian monarch 
washed his vojoA hair according to the Persian calendar, 
and built the royal highway from his palace in imitation 
of Darius’s, his palaces themselves may very well Iiave 
been as imitative as the royal road. We tlierefore need 
no longer hesitate to give our arcbseologieal evidences at 
Kumrahar their full face value. Far from being opposed 
to our existing knowledge, they merely supplement and 
complete it, uniting previous scraps of information into 
a consistent and harmonious.w^hole, and showing us upon 
the threshold of the historical period a dynasty of almost 
purely Persian type — how purely Persian %ve shall see as 
we go on. The only loss involved, if this be so, concerns 
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Asoka. He has hitlierto been credited with having 
introduced the use of stone, and Greeks have shared with 
Persian the honour of inspiring him. But is there any 
trace of Greek influence at Chandragupta s Court in all the 
records of Megasthenes ? A Greek himself, Megasthenes 
would surely not have failed to boast of his own nation’s 
influence at a foreign Court which he openly admired, liad 
such existed. But this he most conspicuously fails to do. 
The inference is thus warranted that any Greek touches 
we may trace in Piyadasi’s reign are later in their origin, 
and posvsibly of Bactrian provenance — a view, I think,, 
which Dr. Marshall holds. For Chandragupta’s time the 
evidences point to Persia only. 

But then the question arises, is Megasthenes admissible 
as evidence for any structures yet discovered at Kumrahar ? 
If these are of Asokan origin, Megasthenes may not be 
strictly relevant, as all his words relate to edifices older 
than Asoka by two generations, and generations, too, 
which must have witnessed strides in all directions, as the 
Mauryan empire settled to solidity. To justify reliance 
on Megasthenes as really relevant to my contention, I must 
refer to Chinese sources. 

In Fa Hien one sentence in particular has obvious 
bearing. In describing how the genii had built Asoka’s 

halls and palaces ”, he says, piled up the stones and 
raised the walls and gates” {lei shih ch‘i ch'icmg cli'ueli, 
M 5 This must, with certainty, refer to 

walls of stone, and the testimony is more valuable as 
Fa Hien describes what he himself had actually beheld. 
The description, however, is inapplicable to the structures 
under excavation at Kumrahar. These, so far as can be 
judged, were wholly built of wood. Possibly portions 
were made of brick, but stone was used sparingly, for 
certain features only. What Fa Hien describes is real 

i Legge, Becord of Buddhistic KingdomSi trans,, p. 77 ; text, p. n+jc- 
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stone architecture of developed type. At Kiimrahar what 
we see is the first use of dressed stone for hoilding 
purposes, where stone is still subordinate to wood, and 
largely restricted to columnar use, and use in decorative 
adjuncts to the structure. The architectural stage ap])ears 
essentially an older one. 

But let us note that, although Fa Hien's description of 
Asoka’s palaces would make it difficult, if not impossible, 
to assign our new-found monuments to this emperor, it is 
nevertheless in no way inappropriate to a Persian palace, 
or rather, I might say, it seems of singular propriety for 
buildings of the Persian type specifically. Not only did 
the genii pile up the stones to build the walls and gates; 
they further executed, as Legge puts it, “tlie elegant 
carving and inlaid sculpture work . . . which, no human 
hands of this world could accomplish.” ^ These woixhs are 
surely apt enough in application to the palaces of iJarius 
or of Xerxes, with tlieir vast sculptured stylobates of 
stone, even if we do not press the inlaid sculpture work 
I do not know, myself, exactly what these words imply. 
The Chinese text says only to loio, ^l] which Giles 
explains ^ as (a) to cut into ”, (b) to carve, engrave ”, or, 
both combined, as equal to “inlay”. The thouglit lies 
near at hand that wliat the pilgrim reallj?^ means are 
figural mosaics of glazed brick, like tliose of Susa.^ If 
this is really so, the Persian nature of even Asoka’s jialace 
is assured indeed. However tliat may he, and whether 
Fa Hien be taken as implying Persian influence in Asoka's 
palaces or not, he certainly cannot be quoted in support o£ 
any ascription to Afoka of our buildings at Kumrahar, so 
far as present indications go. 

Nor can Hiuen Thsang. He tells us little of the nature 
of the Asokan monuments, but fortunately one passage^ 

Legge, Hecord of BtiddhisUc Kingdoms, trans., p. 77. 

- Dictionary numbers f>099 and 7354. 

® Cf. the Lion Frieze and theFiieze of Archers pictured by l^errot and 
Ohipiez against p. 420 of their Hiatory of Art in Persia, English trans. 
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may be noted which bears significantly on tlie question of 
topography. After mentioning the ‘‘ old palace ”, which 
to my mind, means Asoka s palace inferentially, and having 
dealt successively with all the sites of interest lying to 
tlie north, the pilgrim, standing at the palace as his centre, 
turns him then towards the group of stupas now identified 
with Panch PaharL In one straight line with these 
apparently, and somewhere midway between them and 
the palace itself, he notes the presence of an ancient 
terrace beside a little hill of stone. The passage has been 
variously rendered, and seems to liave been of vague 
significance to most translators. Beal calls it not a terrace, 
but a tower ; but Watters must be riglit in using 
“terrace” to interpret Vai, Both he and Beal, 

however, then assert that of the tower, or of tin's terrace, 
the stone foundations were still traceable. But is this 
consonant with wdiat is known of Pataliputran archaeology ? 
vSuch foundations as have hitherto been met with in this 
city are of wood, and wooden palisades are attested both 
by the ^vXivov ireplffoXov of Megasthenes, and by con- 
siderable stretches actually recovered here and there in 
Patna to confirm the Greek. If any terrace did exist, we 
may feel sure that its foundations were of wood. The 
'Chinese text thus seems to me to demand a different 
rendering. The original^ reads: p‘ang yu kii Vai ; yil 
chi chi shih ; chHh chao lien i, W ^ So ® ^ 
-So Sio- Word for word this may be rendered, 

“beside [the small stony hill], there is, old, terrace ; extant, 
foundations, heaps, stones ; ponds, pools, flowing water, 
ripples.” In view, therefore, of wliat actually meets the 
eye at Pataliputra, I propose to interpret this to mean 
that by the side o£ the little hill aforementioned there 
was an ancient terrace, npon which still existed old 
foundations and heaps of stone debris, together with 

^ KySto edition, vol. ii, book viii, p. 10, last line ; Beal, Buddhist 
Records, etc., vol. ii, p. 95. , . : 
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tanks of rippling water. From the arcliseological point of 
view this is a rendering considerably more probable than 
i%nj hitherto advanced. It literally and with accuracy 
describes the terrace now discovered, whereon tanks and- 
old foundations must indeed have been traceable in Hiuen 
Thsangs time. I have, therefore, no hesitation in 
advancing this version of the text, and applying it to the 
site of Mr. Tata's excavations. 

The bearing from Ptoch Pahari is, however, incorrect 
RvS stated in the Chinese, where all the manuscripts 
collated for the Kyoto edition (kindly sent me by my 
former giirii, Dr. Takakusu) place both the terrace and 
the stupas south-west of the old palace.^ But as no one, 
so far as I can remember, has ever sought to place the 
palace north-east of Panch Pahari, and as the places 
mentioned by Hiiien Thsang as lying to the north were 
sought by Colonel Waddell generally to the north-west of 
the Kumrahar site, the single character involved seems 
open to suspicion. Ptoch Pahari is definitely south-east 
of both our terrace and any probable location for Avsoka's 
palace, and instead of hsi nan, |f “south-west," we 
presumably must read tu-ng nan, ^ jg, “south-east." 
At all events, even putting aside this suggested alteration 
of a single character, and one relating only to that most 
readily mistaken of all vocables, the cardinal points, it is 
to my mind certain that the pilgrim is referring to our 
terrace at Kumrahar, and equally certain that he 
differentiates it from Afoka's palace. Thus both our 
Chinese authors seem to indicate that our remains are 
not those of the Asokan palaces. That they are not of 
later date is obvious from tlie monuments themselves. 
We therefore must assign them either to Bindusara or to 
Chandragupta, and the relevancy of Megastlienes is 
manifest in either case. 

^ Watters’ rendering of Tcu hmg, by ‘‘old city ’’ sccnis to me 

indefensible. 
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If, then, the ascription of these buildings to the earliest 
Mauryan times is justified, and they themselYes seem 
striving to proclaim their Persian character, the harmoiw 
between our arch geological evidences and our Greek 
historians would seem complete. If to alk this there can 
be added evidence from Indian literary sources tending to 
prove the existence of Persian buildings at this period, the 
chain of testimony will be all that could be wished, and 
the probability of Achsemenian dominance in Mauryan 
architecture be raised to very near a certainty. Our first 
inquiry in this paper, therefore, must be into the Indian 
evidences on this architectural point. 

I had not, myself, expected anj^ Indian documents to 
shed light upon the question. I must therefore thank 
Professor J acobi for suggesting that perhaps the 
Mahdbhdrata might have vsome bearing on the problem. 
The hint has proved a clue to veins of rich suggestiveness. 
The first thing to catch my eye on following this 
distinguished scholars counsel was a paragraph in 
Hopkins's Great Eioic, On p. 391, where he discusses 
the age of the Mahdhhdrata, we read : “ More important 

than this evidence [of Buddhist philosophy, etc.] is 
the architecture, which is of stone and metal and is 
attributed in all the more important building operations 
to the demon Asura or Dtoava Maya, who by his magic 
power builds such huge buildings as are described, 
immense moated palaces with arches, and a roof supported 
by a thousand columns." 

These words reminded me at once of the moated 
monuments whose buried vestiges I had been privileged 
to find ; and when so many and so varied reasons existed 
for believing them to be of Persian character, actually 
constructed by imported Persian masons (for have we 
not a Persian mason's mark on our big column ?), the 
ascription in the Mahdbhdrata of structures such as these 
to one Asura Maya leapt into instant meaning as an echo 
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of Aliura Mazda. Every detail that I have subsequently 
ascertained has tended to confirm this supposition. The 
Sanskrit text appears to me directly applicable to 
structures of the type recovered at Kumrahar, and as 
these, from all the evidences, are of Persian type, and 
tliose are openly a.seribed to superhuman agency in the 
person of the Asura Maya, it would seem to me that all 
our streams of evidence converge harmoniously, and that 
the Asura Maya really means Ahura Mazda.^ 

In making this statement I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood as implying that Maya is, or could be, any Indian 
cognate equivalent of Mazda. The Indian cognate, 
El. Ihomas tells me, is mccf/nt. Mhat I do mean is, that 
when the use of dressed stone tor building purposes was 
first intioduced into India by the Mauryas, through the 
instiumentality of imported Persian masons, these builders, 
being of Zoroastrian faith and accustomed to ascribe their 
works to the grace of Ahura Mazda, made this name 
familiar to the Indian population in this connexion 
specifically. As these buildings were, to tlie Indian mind, 
of supernatural grandeur and elegance, there gradually 
grew up the belief that Ahura Mazda was the actual 
buildei of them. The name, however, remained at all 
times a foreign one, and, like all other foreign names in 
India, was pronounced by the people in an approximate 
form only. 

The equation of Asura with Ahura needs no defence. 
That much is palpable enough. Nor does the equation of 
Maya with Mazda involve any serious difficulties. It is 
well known that foreign sounds represented in English 


■ A.S regards Uebers“Vermuthung” that the Asura Maya is to be 

identihed with Ptolem.aios, all I need say is that the suggestion .seems 
to me^ wholly unsupported. But Weber's remark, “ da.ss wir unter 
Danava.s und Asun'is haufig genug fremde Volker r.u veustehen haben ” 
and his coutent.ou that Maya was originally of foreign origin are both 

“y argument. Of. hid. Stud, ii, 243 and 
Akad, f orhsungen iiher Ind* Lit^raturgeachichtei p. 225 . ^ 
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])y j or 0 or zh both were and are commonly transcribed 
in India with a y, as in the case of and Ayasa-, 

where we may be sure tliat the y was pronounced with 
a sound near to tlie French j, as is indeed the case in 
manjr parts of India to-day. This, then, justifies us in 
i*e-writing the form Asicixc Maya as Asura. 2Iaja, and the 
closeness of tliis to Ahura 2Iazda tlius becomes apparent. 
Given Ahura Mazda in the mouths of imported masons, 
Asura Maya, with a j sound, is what rniglit normally 
have been expected as the Indianized form of the name. 

Tlie association of the Asura Maya, thus derived, with 
architectural works in particular, is largely explained by 
what has already been said. But I would go even 
further than this, and would affirm that this is in entire 
accord with Persepolitan usage. Compare, for example, 
the epigraph on the great Porch of Xerxes, as rendered by 
Lord Curzon in his Persia (vol. ii, p. 156) : ''A great god 
is Ormuzd, who hath created the earth, who hath created 
the heavens, wlio hath created man . . . Xerxes the 
Great King saith : by tlie grace of Ormuzd I have made 
this portal . . . Many other noble monuments there are 
in this Parsa, which I have wrought and which my father 
liath wrouo^ht. That which hath been wrought is good. 
All of it we have wrought by the grace of Ormuzd . . 

It may be true that neither in this epigraph nor in 
Persia generally was Ahura Mazda looked upon, in 
Ac]ia?anenian times, as the literal builder. But neither 
need we suppose that in the days of the Mauryas the Asura 
Maya was so looked upon, either. The conception of the 
Asura Maya as an active architect is an essentially later 
development, which presumably took place as Persepolitan 
architecture waned in India, and such palaces as the 
Mauryas liad constructed came to seem more and more 
superhuman to the feebler genbrations which succeeded. 

This seems to me to provide us at last with, a true 
historical genesis for the belief that the Mauryan halls 
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<and palaces Y’^ere erected by tlie genii. Both Fa Hien and 
Hinen l''hsang state tlie fact, and what more natural 
background for their kuei slien, ^ than this very 
Asura Maya of tlie texts ? But we need liardly imagine 
that Chandi-agTipta looked upon the Asura Maya as an 
architect, any more than that Asoka supposed liis palaces 
were built by genii. 

It is also true, of course, that in Persia itself Ahura 
Mazda, being the Great Spirit and Creator, was not 
necessarily more closely connected with ai’chitecture than 
with other human undertakings. Presumably he was 
always invoked in every work man undertook, and all 
that mankind nu'ought at all n^as “ wrought by the grace 
of Ormuzd”. But in India, supposing such invocation 
and such ascription limited to a body of foreigners, and 
specifically to a body of stone-masons, the more restricted 
.association of his name with architecture is but natural. 
That is to say, we should have had no legitimate grounds 
for surprise had we found the Indian counterpart of Ahura 
Mazda strictly and absolutely limited to architecture in 
the popular mind. But, as a matter of fact, this happens 
not to be the case. Even in India the originally broader 
-character of the Asura Maya is still traceable. He is more 
than a mere architect, even here. 

This being so, it is most instructive to observe what 
other functions or characteristics are ascribed to him. If 
these could be shown to be incompatible vdth the character 
•of Ahura Mazda, to concern themselves with matters 
foreign to Ahura Mazda in particular or Persian life in 
general, our present thesis Mmuld be much endangered. 
As it is, the very reverse is the- case. Under the woi-d 
Maya the St. Petersburg dictionary records : “ N. pr. eines 
Asura, eines vollendeten Werkmeisters und Kenners aller 
.Zauberkiinste . . . Lehrer der Astronomie . . . der 
Kriegskuiist . . Could more appropriate attributes be 
found for the Great Spirit of the Zoroastrians, as known 
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to the wonder-working priesthood of the Magi ? And is 
not the great Ishtar, perhaps the most popular divinity 
among tlie .Persians, peculiarly associated with these very 
A suras or Danavas ? Witness the compounds asuragurib, 
teacher of the Asuras,” and ddnavapTi/jita, “worshipped 
by the Danavas,” both of which. are Sanskrit names for 
Venus, well-attested. 

So far as general character is concerned, therefore, the 
parallelism between the Asinu Maya and Ahura Mazda is 
all that one could wish. Nay, more, unless I am mistaken, 
one line in the MahabJidrata is tantamount to a direct 
asseveration of the identity proposed. For do we not 
read in MBh., book ii, 1, 

If t 

Mahdkavi, I would point out, is not altogether easy in this 
line, if taken in the ordinary Indian sense. Maya was 
certainly not a “great poet”. But kavi as a technical 
Zoroastrian term is quite harmonious to the character of 
Maya as I interpret it, and we can read the line most 
readily with both this term and Visvahirmd in the 
Magian sense — 

“For I am the creator, the great Kavi of the Danavas.” 
Could Maya state identity with Ormuzd in clearer terms ? 

Turning now to the actual structures with which Maya 
is associated in tlie MahabJidrata, the first question to be 
considered is, do these buildings show any peculiarly 
Persian features ? Are they pronouncedly Aclieomenian 
palaces or are they merely ordinary Indian buildingson an 
increased scale ? To this question it would not hitherto 
have been easy to give any categorical answer. But 
that they are not merely ordinary Indian buildings on 
a poetically exaggerated scale is sufficiently clear fi-om the 
fact that nowhere in ancient India has anything of the type 
described in the MahabJidrata been met with, prior to the 
excavations of Pataliputra. If, therefore, it can be shown 
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tliat Charidragiipta Maurya did indeed erect structures for 
whicli tlic Mahlibharata text would furnish an acceptable 
description, it will follow, from the evidences named above, 
that the structures credited to Maya in the Epic were 
really palaces of Persian type. For it would be difficult 
indeed to deny tli-e Persian character of the monuments 
now located in Patna. 

We cannot consider the question adequately without 
a detailed reference to the Sanskrit text. The first passa.ge 
I wish to consider is MBh. ii, 1. 14-17, which reads as 
follows : — 

t|T^ ITWr^T If m rfi: II 

^ TO1% II 

^ ^ wfw ^ I 

f t II 
lit HflT ‘ ‘ 

Here Maya himself is giving to xirjuna a catalogue, as it 
were, of all the wondrous things that he had fashioned. 
I translate: “ Aforetimes, Partha, the palaces of the 
Hanavas were wrought Iw me ; pavilions full of pleasures 
and abounding in delights a thousandfold; delightful 
gardens, too, and ponds of various kinds ; and wondrous 
vestments, chariots that moved at will, and cities far 
extended, with high i-ampart walls ; also thousands of 
wondrous vehicles most excellent, and pleasing caves to 
every comfort joined. All these by me were wrought.” 

Are splendid palaces, pavilions, pleasure gardens, fancy 
ponds, and wondrous vestments such things as one wunild 
naturally expect to find predicated of the aboriginal 
tribes, as the Asuras are called,^ and cities stretching far 

^ Cf. FarisbOll’s Indian Mythology, p. 1, ‘and again p, 41. 
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and wide with lofty ramparts ? Certainly not. Neither 
liavo we any specific evidence for tliem as every-day 
occurrences among the Hindus at any early period, save 
one. Indeed, that they were not commonplaces is 
sufficiently clear from the Epic ascription to supernatural 
power. One does not invoke the genii to explain the 
matter-of-course. 

But there is one period of Indian liistory and one 
Indian Court where definite evidence exists for just these 
things. I quote Vincent Smith’s Early History, which 
says^: “The buildings [of Chandragupta s Court] stood in 
an extensive park, studded with fish-ponds and furnished 
w^ith a great variety of ornamental trees and shrubs ... 
gorgeous embroidered robes were to be seen in profusion, 
and contributed to the brilliancy of the public ceremonies. 
When the King condescended to show himself in public 
on state occasions, he was carried in a golden palanquin, 
adorned with tassels of pearls, and was clothed in fine 
muslin embroidered with purple and gold . . Does not 
this English quotation from Curtius and Strabo sound 
curiously like the MaKahJmraia ? The gorgeous palaces, 
the stretching city, and the lofty ramparts of Pataliputra 
are also all more than adequately attested by Megasthenes. 
Thus really everything included by Maya in this in- 
ventory of his works is specifically evidenced for the 
Court of Chandragupta, except the caves. As regards 
these, however, let me note that, in the little artificial hill 
beside the terrace which Hiuen Thsang tells of, the 
pilgrim makes particular mention of sUu shih shih sliih, 
"P “ several tens of stone chambers,” which are 

palpable caves.^ 

In the natural hill east of the Persepolitan terrace are 
also caves, namely the royal tombs. The connecting link 
we owe to Dr. Marshall. He, studying afresh the oldest 

^ First edition, p, 116. 

® Cf. Watters, op, oit., vol. ii, p, 95. 
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caves in India, tlie Mauryan caves in the Barabar Hills, 
near Gaya, came to the conclusion, some months prior to 
my discovery of the terrace at Kumrahar, that the men 
who fashioned them betrayed familiarity with just these 
royal rock-cut tombs of Achsemenian Persia. Could 
better or more independent proof be wished? We have 
thus found some record for the existence at Pataliputra of 
each and every thing in Maya’s list, and some of tliese, tlie 
caves particularly, are known to have been exclusively of 
Persian character. This passage alone would almost 
warrant an equation between the Asura Maya and Ahiira 
Mazda. But let us continue our examination of the Epic 
text, for now we come to passages of special interest and 
significance, in this same canto. 

Maya has hitherto been pressing for permission to 
construct something for Arjuna to show his gratitude to 
him for having saved his (Maya’s) life. There is possibly 
some historical allusion behind this also, if our knowledge 
were but adequate; but let it pass. Arjuna has declined 
the offer, so far as he is himself concerned, but ultimately 
yields to Maya’s importunities to the extent of bidding 
him build something fine for Krishna. Krishna himself 
decides on a Sabha — a Durbar Hall, or throne-room, wc 
should say— -and proceeds then to define his wishes in 
a vague and general way. He stipulates for a wondrous 
hall, one that no mortals could essay to imitate, one 

rfTf^ 11' 

The interpretation of these words appears to me not 
easy. I cannot read them satisfactorily with, any of the 
accepted meanings of abhiprdyah. How could any divine 
‘intentions” or “purposes” be so “wrought” by Maya as 
to be literally “seen” in the Sabha? The difficulty is 
increased if these “intentions ” are to be, not only divine, 
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but also such as appertain to Asuras and to mankind. 
It would seem to me that the word ahhiprayali must 
contain some special meaning here, one perhaps long since 
forgotten. None of the meanings given in the lexicons 
accessible to me seem suitable, as not a single one is lucid 
or makes sense if taken literally. 

But let us remember that ^/i with ahlii-2:)ra means 

to go near to ”, “ to approach ”, and then particularly, 
“to approach with one’s mind ”, Does this not lead us 
legitimately to the idea of coiiception, in, let us say, the 
artistic sense? “ Where we may see the conceptions of 
the gods and Asuras and men which thou hast formed” 
would appear a fairly literal and satisfactory rendering. 
In ultimate purport we might put it freely : “ Where we 

may look on concepts of the gods, of Asuras and men 
which thou hast fashioned, a hall of this sort, prithee, 
build ! ” Koy has employed the word “ design ” in this 
passage. This is perhaps acceptable ; but we may, for all 
tliat, be permitted to wonder in what sense he used the 
word. AbhiprayaJh in the meaning “ artistic design, pattern 
figure” does not appear to have been recorded. But the 
extension is a natural one, in Sanskrit as in English, and 
I do not doubt but that we have this extended meaning 
here. But I do doubt if Boy intended so to use the word.^ 
The reference appears to be to statuary, sculptured 
representations of figures divine, semi-divine, and human 
— thus providing an interesting sidelight on the still 
open question whether divine figures were sculptured in 
India previous to the Gandhara school ! 

But can support be found for this proposed translation ? 
1 think it can, and to this end would cite the passage 
ii, 3. 31. Here the very hall for which Krishna is, as it 

^ Since wi'iting the aboA’e I find that Bhhtlingk on p. 1022 of his 
Dictionary, vol. v, among the addenda to records ahhipraya in the 
sense of “ Erscheinung, Phantom ”, with reference to M.Bh. 13. 2827, 
tatra divyCin ahliiprdydn dadarSa, which is gratifying confirmation of 
my views. 
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were, giving liis specifications in the previous passage, lias 
been completed, and the text declares — 

rft ^ ^ ^ 1 

‘‘There, by Maya bidden, eight thousand of tlie 
Rakshasas called Kiiikaras did guard the hall 
and did uphold it.” 

And again, in the passage ii, 10. 3, the Sablia of Kubera 
is described as 

^%WJJT51T 

“ Upheld by Guh j'-akas.” 

Into association with these two citations I should like 
to bring the passage ii, 11. 14 ff‘. The South Indian text 
as published in Bombay reads thus : — 

^ ^ ^ II S8 I! 

11 II 

^ 1 
'!TT^^¥^T IM^ II 

Roy translates this as follows : “ It doth not seem to be 
supported on columns. It knoweth no deterioration, being 
eternal. That self-eifulgent mansion, by its numerous 
blazing celestial indications of unrivalled splendour, seems 
to surpass the moon, the sun, and the fire. Stationed in 
heaven, it blazes forth as if censuring the maker of the 
day. ” I must confess that this does not appear to me 
specially coherent, althougli Fausbbll quotes it with 
seeming approval.^ What precisely does " blazing celestial 
indications ” mean ? What is the connexion between the 
statements “ it doth not seem to be supported on columns ” 
and “it knoweth no deterioration, being eternal” ? And 
does not Roy’s rendering ignore the tu and disregard the 
construction with it ? 


^ Indian Mytholotjy, p, 73. 
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Fausboll’s approval makes me hesitate, because I 
naturally dislike to challenge an interpretation aeccjited 
by so great a scholar ; but I cannot avoid the suspicion 
that the text is here corrupt. A really critical edition o£ 
the Mahdbhdrata would, I feel sure, show us the pada 
sdsvati no, ca sd Icshard placed differently, probably in 
closer association with the line ati candram, etc., where 
it would appear more relevant. Tliat something has gone 
wrong with the text is even externally indicated by the 
fact that stanza 15 shows only one line. Something has 
apparently got left out, and the sdsvaM, etc., 2'>dda has got 
misplaced. It appears to me that the stamhluvir na ca 
dhritd sd tu must be brought into connexion with the 
instrumental cases in that single line which now figures 
as stanza 15, and that in the absence of our missing 
pada we should read stamhhair na ca clJiritd sd tu 
clivyair nidndvidhair hhdvair hhdsadbhir amitaprahJiaih 
consecutiveh^ 

For the interpretation of this altered text I need only 
state that among the meanings of hhCiva we find “a being”, 
“ a living creature ”. A heing in the sense of bodily form 
or sliapte is evidently what we need, and thus I take the 
passage to mean : “ And neither is it upheld by columns, 
but by divers radiant heavenly beings of unequalled 
splendour,” This brings me to my synthesis of all these 
passages. I take the poet to be referring, in all alike, to 
a type of throne-room or Sabha familiar to liis con- 
temporaries, but now lost to human memory, in which 
the actual pillars, as merely structural necessities, were 
lost to the consciousness of the beholder by reason of his 
absorption in the symbolism of a ditterent and more 
conspicuous feature. - This feature was the literal presence 
of innumerable large sculptured representations of divine 
and semi-divine beings, so sculptured and disposed as to 
impress the beholder as actually supporting, on their 
upstretched arms, the various floors of the Sablia, thus 
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jLisfcifyiiig the description of the poet, rakshanii ca vahanii 
ca, where \/v(ih has its simplest and most natural meaning 
of “ bearing ”, or “ upholding ”, literally. 

It became, then, a matter of the utmost importance for 
my present thesis to observe that for tangible historical 
evidence for such a structure as tlie Mahahliarata 
describes we must have recourse to Persepolis. Nowhere 
in ancient India lias there hitherto been any indication 
of a structure of this type. But on the sculptured face 
of the tomb of Darius Hystaspes, and, in abbreviated 
form, at the entrance, significantly enough, to his 
Sabha, we see depicted a structure wdiich in all ways 
jarecisely illustrates the meaning of the Indian Epic. 
This structure is the so-called Talar, an open, manjr- 
storied platform serving as a support to the throne, in 
w'hich the several floors are apparently upheld by sculptured 
hosts representing, in this case, the nations subject to the 
King of kings. ^ It is the most striking sculpture at 
Persepolis, as it embodies a conception of astounding 
boldness and of magnificently imperial pomp and pride. 
The bas-reliefs display this conception in pictorial form, 
and in the absence of tangible evidences it is not strange 
that Persian archaeologists have failed to follow so lofty 
a flight of the imperial Achfomenian mind, and have 
missed the actual existence at Persepolis of this Talar in 
structural form. Fergusson had the idea almost within 
liis grasp, but he missed it by conceiving the Hall of 
a Hundred Columns to be merely a ball to support 
a Talar on its roof.- Even this conception has met with 
criticism, as partaking of the fanciful. But evidence has 

' For illustrations cf. Curzon’s vol. ii, p. 183, and again p, I7() ; 

PeiTot & Chipiez, Htstooy of Art in Persia (Eng. trans.), p. 218, and 
again p. 396 ; Fergusson's Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis, p, 181, 
and again p. 124; Stolze & Andx*eas’s Persepolis, yol. ii, pll. 106~8, 
and vol. i, pll. nO, 60. The plate in Perrot & Chipiez is perhaps 
the .best. .... 

- Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis, p, 180. 
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heen found, afc last, for believing not alone that the roof 
of Darius’s throne-room did indeed sustain such a Talar, 
but tliat, moreover, the whole “hall” itself ivas such a 
Talar, on a colossal scale. The architectural monstrosity 
of a hall covering fifty thousand square feet of area 
internally, with an estimated height of only 25 or 
30 feet, and no means of lighting, thus gives way befoi-e 
ail architectural conception of surpassing grandeur. 

And when I state that the evidence on which tliis 
altered restoration of Darius’s throne-room is based has 
come from the stratification of Pataliputra, and that the 
first Indian example of those peculiar edifices described 
in the Malmbhcirata ' occurs among the palaces of 
Chandragupta Maurya at Kumrahar, which in other 
respects are described by the Greek historians in language 
almost identical with the Mahdhhdrata account of Maya’s 
works, I trust that I am justified in stating with some 
confidence that the Asura Maya of India is indeed 
a reflex of the great Ahura Mazda. 


(To he continued.) 
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A KHAilOSTHI INSCRIPTIOIir 
By P. W. THOMAS 

p. Ill of Ariana Aiitiqua, under the lieadiiig- 
“Tope No. 13 of Hidda”, we read as follows: 
“ This tope is situated on tlie brink of a water-course, 
more than a mile from the village of Hidda. In our 
progress towards tlie centre we fell upon a small cartlien 
jar, enclosing a stone wrapped in tuz-leaves. This simple 
deposit was perliaps the most useful that any of the 
many topes examined had yielded, for it was encompassed 
with a Bactro-Pali inscription, written with a pen, but 
very carelessly. Fearful that this testimony miglit 
become obliterated, or suffer in its journey from Kabul, 
I copied it at the time as well as I could, under the hope 
that, if necessary, a transcript would be serviceable.” 
Other references to the same find may be seen on pp. 60, 
113, and 258-9. 

This was not the only occasion when Masson discovered 
in topes which he excavated fragments or rolls of tus5- 
1 eaves, as he calls them, meaning birch-bark (see pp. 59-60, 
84, 94, 110 of the same work). In some cases the rolls 
or “ twists ” were inscribed with Kharosthi characters ; 
and it is specially unfortunate that they pi'oved too brittle 
for preservation, since they would have been undoubtedly 
the oldest surviving specimens of Indian MSS. 

To the inscription on the jar, my attention was first 
drawn some years ago by finding among the fragmentary 
papcj’S o£ Masson in the India Office Library (doubtless 
remains of the material from which Ariana Antiqua was 
compiled by Wilson) a number of attempts at decipher- 
ment of one or two Kharosthi, inscriptions. Among them 
are the Manikiala inscription and others which, are quite 
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well known. Upon, a re-examination about a year ago 
it appeared that there was one inscription whi(ih u'us not 
familiar, and I ultimately concluded that it had never 
been published. Although this was not tlie fact, it was 
not very far removed from fact : the actuab publication 
was very imperfect, and, so far as I am aware, it has 
scarcely ever been noticed in print. An eye-copy (Iiere 
reproduced) will be found, in fact, lithographed at the 
foot of the table of the “Arianian Alphabet” inserted 
opposite p. 262 of Ariana Antiqua. Its imperfectioii 
will appear upon comparison with the second photograph, 
which reproduces the most careful of Masson’s copies 
together with his tentative decipherment : the superior 
exactness of the forma of the aJcsaras in this second copy 
will in the light of our present knowledge escape no one. 
The eye-copy was mentioned in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1863 (p. 144) by Cunningham, 
who read the date, in part erroneously, and the word 
dharma in 1. 2, and by Dowson in this Journal for 1863 
(pp. 230-1). 

The inscription is in two lines, and the real commence- 
ment is not as in the facsimile, but with the 12th and 
6tli aksaras from the left ends of the two lines respectively. 
I read as follows : — 

1. 1. sehatsarae athavimsatihi SO. Jf. J^. mase ape (or 
pi)laesa stehi damhim 10 chunariimi pra~ 
ti8ta(thd ‘^)pita sarira [ra'jjavamiimi ihubami 
saghammitrena navakarmiana 

1. 2. ede(i ?)na kasalamule[na] eiem dharm(mm?)ana 
lokika vija ya^a dharm(mm khae badko^yr.ta, 
Sarira mrvasatva( d ? Jom '}yiTva(d f Jm/tmUanve 
bhavaho rajama(l)gri(ggra ?)2)racamya. 

That this reading presents a number of details open to^ 
discussion is sufficiently plain. And doubtless some points 
will remain uncertain, unless — which is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility — the jar itself should somewhere 
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come to light ; it seems not to be in the Indian, or tlie 
British, Museum. In the meanwhile we may consider 
a few of the questionable matters. 

1, sehatmrae. The vowel-sign over the .5 is, no doubt, an 
error in the copy: for the form sambatmra compare the 
Glondophares inscription and the Ara inscription of the year 40, 
edited by Banerji {Indian Antiquary, 1908, p. 58) and Liiders 
(Berlin Academy Sitmngsbarichte, 1912, pp. 824-31), 

2. mase. Bead mclsa, the e vowel being again due to error. 
Under the two aksaras ia a curved more or less horij5oiital line, 
of which nothing can be made. But for a second figure, which, 
is attached to the bottom of the ma, a reason may be assigned. 
In the second line we miss after [kaktlalmule the alcmra na, 
of which the figure has the shape : it is therefore probable that 
the figure was really intended for this aksara, and was a 
correcting insertion above the line. 

8. apilaesa. The second copy has 

4. stehi. In the second copy the reading is rather daste, or 
naste, due no doubt to a misreading of part of ste as da, or na ; 
a third copy has clearly stehi. 

5. pratista(t}id ?)pita. The second copy \iQ,Bpratajasta(thd ?)- 
pita, and the published facsimile a slanting line, placed somewhat 
high up, following the ti. It seems probable that an original 
^ (or ) was misread as //j. On sta and pid see below (No. 18). 

6. [rayavamtimi. Some of the manuscript copies, including 
the second here reproduced, insert before ja a ra, which may be 
a mere dittograph of the last aksara of sarii'a. But probably 
it was really present in the original, and the word should 
accordingly be rajaimntimi. 

7. Sacjhammitrena navakarmiapa. The two successive wu’s 
a.i)pear to differ in shape, which suggests that the former should 
bo read as na. The same form recurs in chunami and 
nirvana ; probably every non-initial na should be na (see 
Dr. Konow in Festschrift f. E. Wmdisch, pp. 87-8). Navakar- 
niiana (road °ena) is possibly a misreading for °karmikena. 

8. 1.2. ede(i?)na. The dr. resembles rather rn. In kasala° 
the vowel of ku has been overlooked. 

9. dharmaiia. The aksara read as rma might equally well 
or even better, in both cases, be ta, or possibly pi. Here only 
the sense can decide. Concerning mvm see below (No. 18). 
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10. lokiJca. The facsimile is here quite unreliable, and the 
Tarious manuscriijt copies diverge considerably. The photo- 
graphed copies give lobhibha, which would be lolcilca. 

11. yasa. The sa is probably a misreading for sh, from 
which it differs only slightly. 

l^. haclhosyeta. Here we are left to conjecture. The ba 
might possibly be ta> ; but one is strongly tempted to suppose 
an imperfect reproduction of boclhisvata = bod'himtlva, a word 
which has now been found by Mr. Marshall in his new Taxila 
inscription {supra, 1914, pp. 987 sqq.). The e in sye may be 
erroneous, as in sebatkirae and mase above. 

13. sarvasatva(d ?)y,a. In the facsimile we read something 
like ""sapmuaya, and the second copy has u/. Another 
copy has "l;; and, since the word required is not doubtful, 
I conclude that the original had ^ = tva (or \)‘ = tvd ; see 
below, No. 18). 

14. sabliaraa. No doubt sambJiavae w'ould be a possible 
reading ; but Masson read ^bliara, and the word sambhclra, 
“equipment,” “means,” gives a suitable sense. On ?'-yaseeNo. 18. 

15. agri(g(jra?)pracamya. For a the copies present an un- 
intelligible form, which seems to contain a y. The pira might be 
tipi, and the cam perhaiDS vam. We have a sufficiency of parallels 
to prove that the idea intended is that conveyed by the word 
agrapratyamsa, and we are free to choose between two 
suppositions : either there has been a misreading of agra- 
pracamia (confusion of ya and set, being easy), or the inscription 
had employed a synonym, possibly agrapraedya — agrapratydya, 
in which the second member had the (rare) sense of “ tribute ”, 
“ share ”. On aggra see below (No. 18). 

17. As regards the last double symbol in the facsimile, it 
plainly is a dittograph for the la which comes at the beginning 
of the line. Possibly it accounts for the missing after 
kusalamdle. 

18. The inscription being written with a pen, we are prepared 
to find in the forms of the characters resemblances to tliose of 
tire early documents from Central Asia ; and upon a reference 
to Professor Kapson’s plate in the Actes dtt, Xl'V^ Congres 
International des Orientalistes (i, p. 213) such resemblances, 
e.g. in the forms to ti {viyinaveti and yajeti), will actually be 
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ai-)pareiit. This emboldens me to recognize an a in the liorizontal 
>. stroke attached to the right of rv and tv in 1. 2 (Nos. IB, 14 

; above) and perhaps to tha in 1. 1 (No. 5 above). The niarlv is 

: indeed differently placed and is also not slanting ; but we might 

: expect variation in detail. A reference to the same plate and 

f p. 221 will explain the alternative rma and mmici in No. 9 ; on 

r a(igra(^Q.l^)BQQBpigrapliiaIndioa,ix,-^.14:^. 

^ Accordingly, inserting marks of vowel lengtli and emus- 

; varas and normalizing the nasals we arrive at the following 

reading and interpretation of the inscription : — 

1. 1. sa\^ii^aUarae a[f\thavi'mtiatiM 20. If.. Jf. onasa 
Apeldelsjsa stehi dakiMm JO ise chunmiimi 'pra- 
ti{f\tha(stdl)2nta\m'\ iariralpiil rdjava'i7iti[m]mi 
thuhal/tiiymi Ba\pyi\gliammitrena navakarmiena 


1. 2. edena kukdamfilena etesa[rii] dharmcL'ml'ni'] 



lokika - vijjd - yaso - dharma - khae hodhisvata- 
mr%ra\ri%\ sarv(Lsatvd'na\pn'\ nirvdnasayibhdrde 
hhavatu ■?’d^‘a[s]s<x agrapracar}isa['r]fL]. 

“ In the year 28, on the 10th day of the month 
Apellaios, on that date was enshrined a relic 
in the stupa Rajavat (in a royal stupa) by the 
navakarmika Samghamitra. Through this store 
of good works, in the lapse of these qualities, 
Avorldly knowledge, glory, and merit, may the 
relic of the Bodhisattva be a provision for 
Nirvana, and may a principal share [of the 
merit thereof] fall to the king.” 

The tenour of the inscription being for the most part 
common form, and the king’s name being unmeiitioned, 
the interest is here concentrated in the date. That 
the era employed is the same as that exemplified 
in the Wardak inscription of the year 51 (now edited 
by Mr. F. E. Pargiter in Epigraphia Indica, vol, xi, 
pp, 202 sqq.) will hardly be contested ; and this is, efi' 
course, the era of, the reign of Kaniska. Accordingly, 
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this record furnishes evidence for tlie rule of the 
Kaniska dynasty in Hidda, a place about 5 miles to the 
south of J.alalabad, in the 28th year of their era. 

Concerning the language of the inscription the following 
points may be noticed : — 

1. The spelling is, as is characteristic of Kushan inscriptions, 
highly Sanskritic : thus (a) the three sibilants are distinguished ; 
(6) there is no loss of single intervocalic consonants, except that 
ya and ye appear as e (thus apelaesa = apeldyasa) and intervocalic 
bh as h — even j is preserved ; (c) intervocalic tenues are not 
softened to mediaj, except in the case of thuha (which occurs 
also in the Wardak inscription and may go back to a by-form 
^^stumbci) and in edena\ {d) conjunct consonants are not assimi- 
lated, except in the case of sp > tth, ks > ch, ?tk > tth, st > tth, 
dy >,ij, ty — cc, i.e. in cases involving a sibilant or y. 

2. In declension and conjugation there is nothing with which 
we are not familiar from other similar inscriptions. This 
applies, for example, to the double locative singular (in -e and 
•ammi), the locative ( = instrumental) plural in -hi, and the 
verbal form hhavatu (instead of hotu). 

8. As regards the form nuvakarmiena (if the actual reading 
shoirld not be °karmiJcena), 1 am not prepared to admit a loss 
. of intervocalic k. The matter is somewhat interesting, as it" 
exemplifies a rather widespread phenomenon, namely, an 
apparent early disappearance of suffixal k. This is instanced 
in the Mathura inscriptions (see the edition in Epigraphia 
Indica, ix, p. 138), the Manikiala inscription {Kariiyasa), and 
elsewhere. As there is no reason to presuppose for k in this 
position a special destiny, it seems probable that the forms go 
back to a type which was without the k, i.e. had for its suffix 
ya and not ka : thus mdhasainghiya is not derived from an 
earlier mahasdnighika, but is a parallel, and in type a more 
ancient, form. To this type belongs also atthahlidgiya ; i]i the 
ease of forms with a preceding vowel other than i (e.g, 'poihaya — 
praustkaka) we may recognize the influence of analogy. On this 
subject we may refer to Professpr Liiders’ remarks in the Berlin 
SitzungshericUe for 1913 {Epigraphische Beitrcige, iii), p. 991. 



NOTES ON THE EDICTS OF ASOKA 
By P. W. THOMAS 
7. Mukha — Danamukha 

rjlHE plirase ete ca anine ca hahuhd mukha, ddniavisc.igasi 
vyapaM = eU ca anye ca hahuhd mukha (masc.) ddna- 
visarge vydprtdh, occurring in Pillar Edict VII-VIII, 6, 
is rendered by M. Senart ‘Hhese functionaries and others 
are my intermediaries : it is they who are occupied with 
the distribution of my alms ...” {Inscriptions de 
Piyadasi, ii, p. 97), and it is explained (pp. 91-2) that 
the employment of the word mukha is similar to that of 
dvara in the sense of “ means” (separate Orissa Edicts, i, 3). 

Blihler, in his edition of the Pillar Edicts {Epigraphia 
Indica,, ii, 245 sqq.), adopts the translation “ both these 
and many other chief officials are occupied with the 
distribution of gifts” (p. 272), suggesting in a note that 
mukha . either has itself the sense (given in the lexicons) 
of “ chief ” or stands for the adjective onukhya, of winch 
that is the ordinary denotation. 

There are certain passages in the ArthaMstra which 
suggest a modification of these views ■ they are as 
follows : — 

(1) c. 22, p. 57: 

II 

“ Let him station elephants, horse, chariots, and foot under 
a plural leadership: for with plural leadership they 
are through mutual fear not liable to disaffection 
from outside.” 

This passage might be held to confirm the opinion of 
Biihler, since we actually appear to have the ANord 
mukkya^ in the required sense: But other passages v\ ill 
correct this impressipn.' , 
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(2) c. 27, p. 70; 

^TTqr^c!; i 

“Let him (the king) arrange his officials’ fniictious under 
many heads and as non -permanent.” 

The sense of ‘‘ leader ” -is here still possible, but less 
persuasive. 

(3) c. 34, p. 98: 



“ The traffic in home-produced royal merchandise he (the 
superintendent) should pdace under a single head ; 
that in foreign under several.” ' 

(4) Ibid.: 

I 

“ Let the superintendents of merchandise deposit the price 
realized by the merchandise in a single amount in 
a wooden vessel having one hole in the cover.” 

In the last passage it is clear that mukha means* 
“head” in the sense not of “leader”, but of “heading” 
or “ sum ” ; and it is highly probable that the same sense 
.should be recognized in the preceding passage also. This 
suggests further that in the two preceding in, stances the 
compounds haliumukhya and aneka'inuhhya (if wc are not 
actually to read hahumuklia and anekmnukha) are not to be 
resolved simply into halm + mukkya and aneka + mukli.ya 
respectively, but should be regarded as derived by the ya 
suffix from kahumukha and ekamiikka (naturally without 
alteration of meaning). In the Yaj'navalkya-amrti, ii, 203, 
where the phrase is explained by the 

Mitaksard as meaning that “ tlie gaming should be placed 
under a single head official”, mukhya would, of course, be 
metrically unsuitable. 

The exact force of mukha in relation to accounts may 
best be realized by taking note of its correlative, which 
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is mrlra. Thus, in the Arthamstra (c. 14, p. 60) tlie 
various soui'ccs of revenue are detailed witli the addition 
“ these are the body of revenue and then 
a few headings are summed up by the plirase 

those are the heads of revenue”; similarly wo have 
vyayamrvrd. It may accordingly be suggested that, 
when Asoka says that his bounties are superintended by 
many “ faces ” {muk]i.d), he does not mean exactly “ many 
leaders” or “many intermediaries”, but simply that the 
work should be in “ many departments ” or under many 
different officials.^ 

The word danmmbkha has been carefully discussed 
by M. Senart {Journal Asiatique,- ser. viii, tom. xv, 
pp. 131-4), who has cited the numerous inscriptions where 
it occurs. M. Senart remarks that it does not appear to be 
employed in conjunction with the name of the object given 
(as in ddnani thahho, etc.), but that otherwise he observes 
no distinction in meaning from ddna simply. Since the 
expression is found in inscriptions upon objects to which it 
refers (e.g. the Bimaran vase and the Manikiala cylinder), 
as well as possibly otherwise (e.g. in the inscriptions of the 
years 68 and 102 and in those of Zed a and Shakardarra), 
we cannot suppose the meaning to be “representative” 
of the gift (which itself might be elsewhere). Hence it 
seems best to ■ recognize a mere synonym for ddna, 
a misapplication of a technical term, “ gift department,” 
“ gift heading,” “ gift account,” under which the donation 
would be recorded in the accounts of the institution 
benefited. Or is it, after all, the inscription ijbself ? 

8, Paligodha — Palibodha 

In Rock- Edict V the phrase dhammamaka'inaLa . . . 
dhanimayutdnaon apalihodhdye viydpatd is presen led 

1 An analogous meaning may suit SihsSsamuccaya, p. I 14 : 
and Ahhnlluivimnl.{liu->ahijaha, ix, (i, vimokk1t>amulcLu ni. 
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by the different versions with several variations, as 
follows 

Girnar : ... dhamnayutanam aparigodhaya {nee M. 

Senart in fJ. ds. viii, xii, p. 815) . . . 

Ehalsi : ... dhammayutdye a^Mlihodhdyo ... 

Shahba?!garhi : . . . dlmimayiLtasa apalihodhe ... 

Mansehra : . . . dkmmay'iita {ov°tasa)a%ialihodliaye . . . 

Dliauli : ... dlumimayutdye apalihodhdye ... 

M. Senart (i, p. 148) translates “to remove all obstacles 
in the way of the faithful of the true religion”, and 
Biihler (ZDMG. xxxvii, p. 269 ; , Epignqdiia Indica, ii, 
p. 468) “ with the removal of obstacles among my 
loyal ones 

The meaning assigned to apalibodha, “absence of 
obstacles,” is held (Senart, i, p. 127 ; ii, pp. 137-8) to be 
justified by the expression a/iJasmajmZihod/ia, “ arbitrary 
obstacles, sc. imprisonment,” in separate Edict I of Dhauli 
and Jaugada, and by the employment of the word pali- 
bodUa in the Pali canon, where it is not uncommon.^ To 
the variant aparigodha Biihler does not call attention ; 
but M. Senart had already remarked upon it, and had 
pointed to the confirmation furnished by the apari- 
gadha\_ya] of Shahbazgarhi. Although this confirmation 
is removed by the later and more correct readings {apali- 
bodham, Senart, Joiirn. Asiatique, viii, xi, 526 ; xii, 815 ; 
°dhe, Biihler), M, Senart’s caution against supposing 
a mere miswriting in the Girnar version must still be 
observed; for the word 'paligodlia is given, though 
wdtliout a meaning, in the Mahavyiitpatti (245. 122). 
It therefore demands a discussion. 

The form paligodlia does not seem to occur in Pali 
texts as at present edited. But it lias fortunately been 
preserved to us, along with the participle paUguddlia, 
in the Buddhist Sanskrit works excerpted by Santideva in 


* See below, pp. 103-4. 
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]iis Sikmsamuccaya (cd. Bendall in Bihliotheca Budclhica, 
i, St. Petevsljurg, 1897-1902). I cite the pas, sages : — 

(1) p. 50, ]]. 14-15 : Sdgaramati-sutra : 

II 

“ They engage that Bodhisattva in the desire [or distractionsl 
of service (or ‘business’): service is indispensably to 
be undertaken by a Bodhisattva.” 

(2) p. 100, 11. 3-4 : BarvadliarmaiwavrUinirdesa : 





“He must be earnest in the law of Buddha, with a mind 
day and night desirous of the law.” 

(3) p. 105, 11. 12-13 : Adhydsayasamcodana-siUra : 

: i 

“ Eespect to acquisition ... is full of the desire of many 
desires (or ‘ anxiety of many anxieties 

(4) pp. 308-9; the .same text : 

^frT Xft I 

“He becomes ever respectless of elders, having developed 
a pleasure in the incantations of desire (or 'self- 
assertion ’).” 

(5) p. 186, 1. 10 ; Sdgaramati-sutra : 

“Without having heeded dharmas, being greedy for (or 
‘ distracted by ’) the life of desire.” 

(6) p. 249, 11. 8-9 : jPitdputrasamdgama : 

'wim s fTi f fGrT:»rTw- 

“ So in the case of external things also what is unstruck, 
unstrikable, not disturbed by what is connected with 
colour, penetrable with the nature of a hollow, that is 
called the external ether-substance.” 

In some passage^ the implication of desire is self- 
evident, and it sng|'es,ts at once an et^pxoiogy connecting 
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the word with the moi grdh. It does not take us long 
to discover that the word parigrddha actually occurs 
with identical meaning in the Bivyavadcina (p. 851, 
11. 9-10) 

“Now I am keenly desirous of home life and attached to 
the world.” 

Paliguddha is accordingly a Prakrit aspect of 
grddha; and, since the normal noun from the root grdh 
is gardha, paligodha is a reformation upon the basis of 
paliguddha. 

What, then, of the Pali paligedha ? For this form 
also, with the meaning “ omnivorous greed ”, is offered 
by Bhammasangain gedha, 1059, 1136, and 

Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, p. 27*7). If we 
were tempted here to suspect a misreading, we should at 
once be restrained by the fact that the Mahdvyutpaiti 
supplies a correct Buddliist Sanskrit equivalent in pari- 
gredha. No doubt, the participle paligiddha will sooner 
or later come to light.^ But we have already sufficient 
evidence to convince us that the history of the wmi-ds with 
which we are dealing is truly represented by the following 

scheme. ^ ■jj.^^paligiiddha-^vcdigodha. 

Linguistically this history presents a point of interest ; 
for it shows that under some circumstances the change of 
r to i or u respectively was not due to the neighbourhood 
of a guttural (or labial), as has sometimes been thought, 
but is originally a matter of dialect. 

The existence of the word paligodha being thus 
amply evidenced, it remains to inquire concerning its 
appropriateness in the phrase of the Edict. Now we must 
take note of the fact that the word dharmaytUa ~ 
dharmayukta has been shown to denote, not “ the faitliful 
of the true religion” or “my loyal ones”, but “the 
^ The uncompounded giddJia is, of course, known. ' . 
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officials of the c^/tarma- (or ecclesiastical) department” 
(Ind. Ant, xxxvii, pp. 20 sqq. ; JRAS. 1909, p. 467; 
1913, pp. 387-91; accepted by Professor Liiders in his 
article E'pigraiAiiscTie Beitrdge, iii, p. 995 = Berlin 
Sitzungsberichte, IdlS, No. liii). The phrase dharma- 
yutojnam apaligodhdya, “ with a view to absence of 
greed (or self-seeking) on the part of the cZ/iarma-officials,” 
will be seen upon inspection to be quite unexceptionable. 

This, however, is not all : it appears also that the sense 
of “absence of obstacles” is no longer appropriate; and 
this reminds us further of the difficulty of explaining how 
the meaning “ obstacle ”, which is indeed supported by the 
Pali Dictionary, became attached to the word palibodJia, 
a compound of budh, “to be aware,” with the preposition 
2 KLri. We might find an intermediary in “ circumspection ”, 
“caution”; but an examination of various passages 
suggests another course. In FausbolPs edition of the 
Jdtaka, vol. ii, p. 95, the sentence 

SdvaUMyaiji hira pancasatd iipdsakd ghara- (or ghamvdsa-) 
palibodham puttaddrassa niyyddetvd Sattku dhamma- 
de&anam sunantd elcato va Dicaranii 
clearly means that 

“In ^ravastl five hundred updsakas, having devolved upon 
their children and wives the cares of home (or of ‘ homo 
life’)j spent their time away listening to the IMaster's 
exposition of dharina”. 

Further, in the ISfettipaJcarana, (ed. Hardy, p. 80), the 
sentence yattha punahbhavo, tattha palihodho yaiUuf. 
palihodho, tattha pariyutthdnaTp seems well to hear 
the rendering “ wffiere rebirth is, there is anxiety, where 
anxiety is, there is exertion”. Accordingly it is ^\ith 
a sense of conviction that we find a Burmese scljolar, avJio 
wmuld have a traditional feeling for the proper nuance of 
meaning, rendering palibodha jsimply by “ world!}' cai-es 
(Compendium of Buddhist Philosophy, AbhidJuunmaHha- 


„o,;.V-.,t.SchweZanA.ng,1910.p.33>, 
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This is not, liowever, by any means the whole stoiy. 
A comparison of the passages in the Vinaya which 
exhibit the compound palibudh will show the following 
dcvelojnnent of meaning: (1) “reflection”, -paliboclho 
vi'ulcGhayattlulya (Farivara, xii, 2 ; cf. Pac. Ixvi, 1, Ixxxiv, 
1, Bhkni-Pac. vii, i?); (2) “respect of some extraneous 
consideration ” = Skt. apeksa, hence “obstacle”, kenach\ 
paJAhuddho hoii (Pac. xv, 2, xlix, 2) ; (3) “ respect of 
something wanting ” = Skt. akdnkm, hence “ claim ”, vwni- 
seyydso palibuddhcmti (Cull, vi, 10. 2, Pac. xvi, 1), or 
“title”, dvasapalibodha (Mahav. vii, 13; cf. Rhys Davids, 
Vinaya Texts, ii, p. 157 n., and note in the passage the 
occurrence of the words sdpeldcho and dsd, “ expectation ”). 

Unfortunately, the new renderings “ absence of anxiety ”, 
etc., for aptdibodlia seems to apply to the passage under 
consideration hardly^ more satisfactorily than does the 
meaning “absence of obstacles”; and this is the more 
noticeable as in the following (adjacent) phrase, banidha- 
nahaddhasa patividhdnCiye apalibodhaye onokhdye, it is 
quite appropriate ; it is again appropriate in the separate 
Orissa Edict i, where akasmapaUbodha, “ unnecessary 
anxiety,” and akasmdpalikilesa, “ unnecessary distress,” 
are deprecated in dealings of officials with the people 
of the city — the people are not to be “ disquieted or 
distressed ”, but there is to be a regularity of lawful 
administration (samiaya). Shall we, then, suppose that 
the Girnar text, wdiich correctly employs the two similar 
words in close conjunction, has been exceptionally faithful 
to the author’s meaning, whereas in the other versions 
the ap)aligodlia has been assimilated to the contiguous 
apalibodlia ? Or must we ascribe a confusion of the two 
words to the author himself, and by consequence to the 
usage of his time ? That the latter supposition has 
something in its favour will appear from a reinspcctiou 
’ In view of the fact that a few lines above the satisfaction (hitasukha) 
of the dhammayutas is contemplated, we might indeed make apalibodha 
here “absence of cause of discontent ”. 
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of the passages already cited and of certain otlnsrs. 
facts may be illustrated in a tabular form ; — 
grhavdnaparigrddho (Divyav.). dvdsapalibodho (Vinaya) 
a cdmmaccharl dvdsapaligedhl 
(v.l. hodM), hdcmi., kulap. 

(Ahgut. Nik. i, 66). 
bakupallgodhapaliguddho . . . 

IdhhasatkdraJi (Hiksas.). 
kdma - rdga - vinivcsa - viniban - 
dha -paligedha -jiariyzitthdna 
(Ahgut. Nik. i, 66). 


Tlu 


ghurdvdsapalibodluL (J fitaka) , 
kule gane labile dvdse pali- 
bodlie (MilindapahliOj p. :-388) . 


yatira punabbJinvo, taithwpali- 
bodho, yattlia palihodlio, 
tattha ‘pariyuttlidiia (Netti- 
pakarana). 

dlcdso alaggo asatto appa- 
titthito apalibuddlio 
(Milindapahho, p. 388). 


yad . . . rupagatandpali- 

guddliam ... ayam ucyate 
bdhya dkdsadhdiuli (Siksa- 
samuccaya). 

These parallels show an extensive similarity of 
application in regard to the two words, sufficient to 
excuse the inditer of the edict, if he failed to distinguish 
them. But stilb there are certain considerations to be 
set on the other side. It will be observed that the Pali, 
in which the similarity of the two words is less over- 
powering ('paligedha and palihodha), perhaps does not 
confuse them ; for the sense of “ desire ” or ‘‘ greed ” it 
reserves the former, while the latter is confined to that of 
“ trouble ”, “ anxiety ”, or “ claim ”. It is only in the Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit that the ether is called “ free from greed ”, 
whereas in the Pali it remains “ untroubled “ calm 
The confusion, tlierefore, is on the side of the dialects 
which change r to lo, and could not be ascribed to the 
writer of the original Magadhi text. If, therefore, the 
confusion was realized (as appears) at Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra, we do not find it unnatural (even irre- 
spective of the similarity of go and ho in the Kharosthi 
script) ; while its absence at Girnar is all to the credit 
of that careful text and scarcely consonant with a 
supposition of the original authors error. How, then, 
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are we to aecount for its presence at Khalsi and Dliauli ? 
Hero, perhaps, we may reflect that it is inadvisable to 
know too much; but at least we may remark that the 
misunderstanding is in these two cases more extensive 
than elsewhere, since it has metamorphosed also the 
preceding dhammayutanam into dhammayutaye, a 
sufficient indication that the sense of the passage was 
not understood. 

On the whole the probability seems to be that the 
original text is best represented by the Girnar version. 

Regarding the form paligodha we have taken note 
of a point of linguistic interest. A second matter of the 
same nature arises in connexion with the two woi’ds 
jointly. In both we have evidence of the I (for r) 
outside the Magadhi sphere, namely, at Shahbazgarlii and 
Mansehra. This reminds us of the fact that an affinity 
between an Indian I and the gutturals and labials (here 
g and 6) is a familiar idea to comparative philologists.^ 
A , moi-e general interest attaches to the fact that 
Buddhism lias in palihodha a technical expression for 
the cares of the world, which Christianity deprecates 
under the term fMepcjMva rod aiwvo<i. 

We have now spent perhaps sufficient time in the 
company of paligodha and palihodha ; but the reader 
will admit that a rather large and complicated history 
lay behind the variation of a consonant in the Girnar 
-text.^' "■ 

9. ASVASA — YlSVASlKA 

The words last discussed may remind us that the idea 
of “ comfort ”, “ composure ”, “ freedom from anxiety ” 
plays a considerable part in the Buddhivst system. Thus 
the Anguttara-nikaya expounds (i, pp. 192-3) a group 

^ Darbishire, Reliquice Philologicce (Cambridge, 189o), pp. 21G sqq. ; 
Wiickernagel, Altviid, Grammatik, p. 221. 

^ The reading paligodha was defended by Piscbel, GGA. I8Si, 
13.30, and Michel, son, .TAOS, xxxi, 244 (also Johansson, see rof.), u£)on 
the basis of a derivation from VjrifdA or ' 
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tlie fonner supposition we may set the fact that the 
])usincss of instruction would more probab]}” belong- to 
aaiother official, who is entitled dharinaJcath/ika, “ex- 
pounder, or narrator, of dharma.” If we hesitate to 
believe that the Buddhist order appointed a special 
brother to . administer consolation, it is opportune to 
remember that sokaviiiodana, “dispelling sorrow,” was 
the topic of a class of writings — an example exists in tlie 
Tanjur, ascribed to Asvaghosa ; in the Harsacaritii of 
Bana the Buddhist recluse DivdJcaramitra is implored 
to console the widowed and afflicted princess Rajyasri 
samucitaih saradhnsanaih, “with the customary consola- 
tions,” called also in another passage mhl-paiiaycmoiniya, 
“ He will guide our pious sister into the path of wisdom 
by the good words of Sugata, which pierce the mists of 
sorrow, and by his own wise counsels, illustrated with 
apt examples and weighty with various sacred texts ” 
(Translation, p. 245).' The ascetic subsequently (pp. 254-7) 
complies in a pathetic address. We may remember that 
in Latin also we liave the Consolatio, based, no doubt, 
upon some Greek model. 

An interesting discussion might be made concerning 
minor literary species in Sanskrit which are hardly 
noticed in the histories of the literature. But I must 
surrender the subject to Professor Luders, who, I under- 
stand, has long had in manuscript an article dealing with 
it, and to whom, indeed, the first recognition of the 
vSanskrit Sokavinodtma, or Gonsolaiio, is due (ZDM.G. 
Iviii, pp, 707-14). We may, however, instance the Epistle 
(e.g, the Suhrllekha of Nagarjuna), the letter (lelcha), the 
Friend’s Counsel {HUopadem in Sanskrit and — a quitci 
different typo — in Pali), and a species of the latter, the 
address of advice and exhortation to the young (an 
example in the Kddamharl, ed. Peterson, i, pp. 102 sqq., 
translation by Miss Ridding, pp. 76 sqq.): also the 
parody. 
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10. Samsarana 

In the Sarnath Edict discovered by JMr. Oertel and 
excellently edited in E'pigrai^hia Iiidica (viii, j^p. 166-72) 
by Professor Vogel the sentence 

heciisd ca ika Upl tii2:)1tci'kamtikam kuvd ti stmsalanasi 
nikhitd 

has been translated as follows : — 

“Not only has such an edict been laid down (by me) for you 
that you should remember ‘ 8o be it ! ’ ” 

Here the word samsalana has been, with the concurrence 
of Professor Kern and Dr. Bloch, regarded as equivalent 
to samsmarana, “ remembrance,” an equation to which iii 
itself no objection can be taken. Nor, again, is there 
anything not consonant with Sanskrit style in the 
expression “deposited, or laid up (niksi^^ita), in memory”. 

What first arouses a suspicion is the use of the 
words hedisd ikd Lipi, “ an edict like this,” which 
seems to denote a second copy of the edict ; and this 
suspicion is confirmed by the immediately succeeding 
sentence — 

ika9]i ca liphn hedisam eva updsakdnamtikam nikkipdtha. 

“ And an exactly similar edict you are to deposit in the vicinity 
of the wpasa^as.” 

For clearly the rendering “ But you must also lay down 
exactly such an edict for the lay-members ” disregards not 
only the ikam . . . hedisam eva, but also the meaning of 
amtikam, and is inappropriate to the status of updsaka. 

This is really decisive : the samsalana must be a place, ’ 
and the Edict is to be deposited, or set up, therein. 
It remains to inquire what evidence can be found as to 
the fact and as to the character of the locality. Naturally 
we turn to the Vinaya, and we are not long in finding 
(Gullavagga, vi, 3. 4, pp, . 162-3;; of ;v.ol. ii of Pi-ofcssor 
Oldenberg’fS edition , of . the Vinaya) a passage dealing 
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with niancas, ‘‘ hfid’' p%thas/‘ aUiidas, “terraces/’ 

praghmuts, “ vestibules,” in the Viliara and ending — 

tena hlio pana samaye^ia vihdrd andlmdakd honti apatiasa- 
raf}j,d . bhagavato etam atthmn drocestim . anujdndmi 
hhihhhme dlindam paglianam pahutam omrakam ti . 
dlindd p/dhap honti, hhikkhu hirlyanti nipajjituyi, 
anujdndmi hhikkliave savimranakitikam ugghdtana- 
kitikam ti. 

“ At that time, again, the Vihilras were without terraces, 
without approaches (?). They reported the matter to 
the Blessed One. I allow, Bhiksus, terrace, vestibule, 
antechambers, and covered ways. The terraces are 
public, the Bhiksus are ashamed to lie down. I allow, 
Bhiksus, those made with samsarapas, made with 
doors (?).” 

What the samsarana is does not clearly appear;^ but 
in connexion with the terrace (alinda), we are naturally 
reminded of the of the Jain Tirthamkaras, 

which are illustrated and considered in Dr. Hiittemann’s 
“Miniaturen zum Jinacarita” (Baessler Avcliiv, iv, 2, 

1913) and in Dr. A. K. Cooinaraswamy’s “ Notes on Jaina 
Art” {Journal of Indian Art and Industry , xvi, No. 127, 

1914) . Indeed, the word samavasarana is given by the 
Mahdvyutpatti (223. 93) next to prdghhOLra. 

The etymology would suggest a place for walking about, 
a lobby. But then our thoughts turn to the cankrama, or 
walk, which in the case of Buddha is figured at Sanchi as 
a triangular promenade.^ Whether students of architecture 
would be prepared to admit the possibility of Asiatic 
connexions wnth our ecclesiastical edifices, I am not in 
a position to say — the researches of M. Foucher and the 
Central Asian discoveries have of late years opened out 

^ I had almost omitted the hhittikhUa, “peg in the ’w'all,” the clrara- 
rajju, “loop for the clvara,” and even the civaravamm, “polo for the 
clvara,” quasi “ hat and coat stand”. 

2 In Sanskrit the dictionaries give the sense of “ main street”. 

® See M. Fouoher’s The Beginnings of BxuMhist Art, etc,, jjp. 93-4. 
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many new possibilities. But an aiialog3^ at least may Ixi 
seen in the cloisters of our churches and colleges. 

It will bo observed that in the samsarana is deposited 
only the monk’s copy of the edietj the first sentence 
relating expressly to a Saiigha of Bhiksus (in Patalipntra). 
For the TJ'pflfiukas, who\ presumably are not regarded as 
living in the Vihara, or at any rate as using the sainmrann, 
facilities for seeing the edict are to be provided elsewhere. 

Accordingly, the following translation may be proposed : 
“ In order that a similar edict may be within your reacli, 
it has been deposited in the samsaraiia. Do you also 
depo.sit a similar edict within reach of the Up>dsakas.” 

This same edict contains two other points of interest. 
The first concerns the disfrocking of the schismatic brother 
and giving him two white robes (oddtani dusdni) in 
place of the monk’s yellow. This practice having already 
been evidenced from the Pali by Professor Neumann 
(Diglia, trails, ii, p. 243 ; cf. Culla, v, 21. 2), we need not 
dwell upon it here. 

The second point is in connexion with the interpretation 
of the words vivdsaydtka and vivdsdpaydtha. I find 
a difficulty in following the editor and others in holding 
that these pronouncedly causative forms “ can hardly have 
a causative meaning”. In the almost identical sentence 
of the Rupnath Edict the form emplojmd is a non-causative 
vivasetaviya. The word is one which enjoys a high 
prestige for difficulty, and to which, since doubts are still 
entertained by some scholars, I trust to be able to recur in 
a further instalment of these notes. 

In this particular edict, however, there seem to be 
grounds for a clear decision. For what is the sole hubjeet 
of the rescript ? Expulsion from the Samgha, wc nn.swer, 
on grounds of schism, and publication of the decrc-c to that 
effect. How, then, is' the matter introduced ^ “ Whoso, 

Bhiksu or Bhiksujii,^ divides the Sajngha, he is to bo 
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to dwell in a place which is not a residence (of monks, 
Cwdsa).” When we meet the verb vivdsay afc the end, 
after an interval of a few lines, can we resist concluding 
the edict (partly in agreement with Dr. Bloch) as follows ? — 
dvataka ca tupJiakam dhdle savata vivdscujCttha twplia eiena 
viyamjanena. Sem - eva smesu kotavisaveau ctena 
viyamjanena mvasapaydthd, 

“ As far as your administration extends, you are everywhere 
upon this intimation [and without further orders; 
cf. JEAS. 1914 , p. 391 ] to expel. Likewise in all the 
districts of the forts [of local chiefs, whose intermediacy 
accounts for the double causative vivdsdpay-] you are 
upon this intimation to require expulsion.” 

11. Prade^ka again 

In our discussion of the -wovA pjrdclesika, which was 
regarded as a 87110113011 oi praclestf, some reflection was 
occasioned bjy the long d, for which two alternative 
explanations were propounded. It must be confessed that 
Ave have overlooked the simplest and most satisfactory of 
all. The form is deriA^'ed from pradesa, but from 
in the sense not of “district ”, but of “report We ma3’- 
again cite tlie .A ^ 

hill’s; 1 

(C. 39, p. 111). 

“Or one disguised as a trader should send to the king the 
extent of the caravan ; upon his report the king 
should inform the superintendent of octroi as to the 
extent of the caravan.” 

The analogy of the expression tena, pradesena wdth the 
eteoia of the preceding note will not escape 

the reader, l^rddesika is therefore a synonym of pradrs/r 
in the same way as “cavalryman ” is of “cavalier”, i.e,. it 
is a matter of date and secondary formation (taddhUa). 

' • (To he continued. ) 


MISC^ELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE BU SHELL PLATTER OR THE TSIN HOU P‘AN 
No excuse need be offered for further consideration of 
the ancient bronze in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
which is known as the Bushell Bowl, for there is a great 
lack of information on the subject of Chinese bronzes, and 
anything that is written concerning this particular object 
is likely to help in supplying the deficiency. Professor 
Giles has pointed out the misnomer by which a platter 
(p‘an) has come to be known as a bowl. It is not too late 
to make the necessary correction as I have done at the 
head of this article, and it is desirable that future writers 
should give the correct English name to this 

My reason for writing concerning this platter is that 
during the winter of 1912-13 in Peking, while searching 
in an old book-store on Liu-li Chang, I came across a 
rubbing which I found to be one of the Bushell platter. 
As far as could be remembered by the owner of the store, 
this rubbing came into his hands through the late Yang 
Li-shan, a well-known connoisseur of a generation ago 
and the intimate friend of Dr. Bushell. Mr. Yang was 
a Metropolitan official, a rare scholar and an authority 
much in demand by the collectors of Peking. He had the 
entree into the palaces of the Princes and was also sought 
by the Imperial Household Department in the classification 
of art treasures. He was a close friend of Prince I, and it 
was doubtless through him that Bushell secured this platter. 
Prince I was a careful collector of bronzes and pictures, 
and has left behind him a reputation for keenness in 
detecting frauds. I have' seen three pictures which 
belonged to him and they were o£ genuine merit. He did 
not have a large collection of antique bronzes, and they 
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are now all scattered, Tuan Fang having secured a few of 
them, which I liave seen. This small number of things 
from the collection of Prince I which has come to my 
notice has confirmed in my mind the truth of the opinion 
usually expressed in Peking art circles concerning the 
good judgment and careful habits of selection of Prince I. 
This platter, then, was owned by Prince I, a collector of 
good repute, it was known to Mr. Yang, a keen critic 
(even if, indeed, it was not sold through Mr. Yang to 
Dr. Bushell), and it passed into the Museum through 
Dr. Bushell, who is remembered as a cautious and 
well-informed connoisseur. These facts give strong pre- 
sumptive evidence as to the intrinsic value of the platter 
and also as to its being in reality what Bushell claimed 
it to be. 

The rubbing which I obtained is very clear. I have 
also a rubbing of the inscription of the San Shih P‘an, a 
platter which is one of the most famous pieces now 
remaining in the Peking Palace (see JRAS., April, 1912, 
p. 447). This platter of the San family is the best 
example of a bronze vessel of this shape of undisputed 
antiquity. A detailed comparison of the rubbings of 
these two platters could not fail to be instructive, but 
my present purpose is " restricted only to a notice of the 
style and peculiarities of the characters of an inscription 
which is admitted by all critics to have been cast and 
not incised. 

Professor Giles in Adversaria Sinica, No. 9, p. 293, 
has given a translation of a passage from the Tung Then 
Chhng Lu of the thirteenth century as found in the T‘u Shu 
Chi Ch‘eng. Another slightly different version of what 
was evidently a common original has been published in 
vol. V of the Encyclojpedia of Fine Arts — Mei Shu 
Ts'ung Shu — under the heading Ku Thing Chh K'ao (An 
Examination of Ancient Bronzes). I had made a translation 
of this for my own use before seeing that of Professor 
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Giles, and I will quote from my own translation. As to 
the two types of inscription — k'uan and chi — the author 
says, “the lines were fine like hairs and were even, 
regular and distinct, without a trace of being blurred. 
The characters were rounding like the surface of inverted 
tiles. . They were not bold or deep. Both large and 
small characters had a uniform depth. . . . If vessels are 
now found with inscriptions blurred or cast in an irregular 
mould, these are the work of amateurs or imitators.” 
A comparison of the inscriptions of the two platters shows 
at once that the inscription of the San Shih P‘an agrees in 
every particular with the above standard of correct ancient 
bronzes, and that the inscription of the Tsin Hou P‘an has 
many of the faults which should place it in the class of 
work done by “ amateurs or imitators The edges of many 
characters of the Tsin Hou P'an are rough, though this has 
been the result sometimes of recent attempts to remove 
extraneous matter from the surface in the hope of being 
able more easily to decipher the characters. The inscription 
is blurred in many places, there is an irregular depth of the 
characters, the inner surface is frequently not rounding 
but sharp, and the lines are often too coarse. It can 
be said without fear of successful gainsaying that the 
inscription of the Bushell platter shows at least that it was 
not the work of a skilful artizan such as the one who 
produced the perfect casting of the San Family platter. 
The workman was an amateur without doubt, but whether 
or not we should go further and classify him as an imitator 
of his own or a later age or as a forger of the T'ang, Sung 
periods, depends chiefly upon our own inclinations. For 
my own part, I do not think that any more definite 
decision can be made from the style of the inscription than 
that it is not of a high class. Some characters have every 
appearance of having been cast, and others bear the marks 
of incision. The style , of the characters is .such as of 
those used in the Chow, dynasty, but of course these have 
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been constantly imitated during succeeding periods. Tlie 
length of the inscription is most unusual, but it must be 
remembered that the size of the platter is also unusually 
large and the number of characters used is not greater in 
proportion to the size than in the San Shih P‘au. 

The veneer that has been plastered over the surface of 
the platter proves nothing more than the desire of some 
possessor to preserve his specimen, and does not help us 
to any decision as to age. While I do not believe that 
anything can be definitely deter mined, about the inscription 
further than that it is poor workmanship, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my inclination to believe that the 
inscription was originally cast by a bungling artisan who 
was unsuccessful in his work, and that it was completed 
by incision. In no other way can I account for the 
dissimilarity in different parts of the inscription. This 
theory seems to be the only one sufficient to cover the 
existing facts. There are some characters which, if 
considered by themselves, would pass all the severe tests 
of having been cast, whereas other characters reveal at 
once the trace of the tools with which they were incised. 
It is the kind of work which might be expected from an 
inferior but ambitious artisan. 

The translation of the inscription has been done 
sufficiently well, and I do not propose to discuss the 
relative merits of the versions of Bushell, Chavannes, 
Giles, and Hopkins. Nothing can be learned from the facts 
given in the inscription to help us in determining the age 
of the platter. There is only one thing to which I think 
reference should be made, and that is concerning the 
identification of character No. 512. The identification 
made by Yuan Yuan and Wu Shih-fen is li, and the 
cliaracter may be seen as the last one on the reproduction 
of the San Shih P'an rubbing. Li is a generic term 
according to Po Ku T‘u, as was also the term for tripod, 
ting. A 'p‘an or platter would be correctly included under 
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this genus — 1% and there need be no hesitation in adopting 
tliis as the correct identification. There is no necessity of 
going so far afield as Mr. Takeda and Mr. Chalfant have 
gone in trying to identify it as an archaic form of Iting, 
farmer. The use of li on the two platters is perfectly 
correct. 

As to the platter itself, I was able, through the kindness 
of Mr. A. J. Koop, to make a careful examination of it on 
the afternoon of February 10, 1914. The was taken 
from its glass case and placed in the -i-oom of tlie Curator, 
where I was given every opportunity of handling it. 
I compared the rubbing with the platter, and found it to be 
identical in size. I then submitted the platter to the tests 
used by the Imperial Household Department of the late 
Manchu dynasty. (1) As to the patina, it is chiefly of dark 
brown or russet colour, though, there are a few spots of low 
olive colour. It is the patina which vessels take on that 
have not been buried in the earth for any great length of 
time, or of vessels that have been buried in dry soils. 
(2) The sound given out when the platter was struck was 
clear and not confused like that of Sung bronzes. (3) When 
rubbed briskly with the palm of the hand there was no 
rank odour, as is the case with bronzes of the T-'ang and 
Sung period. These tests, together with those based upon 
my own personal experience in the observation of many 
specimens of undisputed genuineness, led me to the 
conclusion that this platter belongs to the latter part of the 
Chow dynasty, and that Dr. Bushell was approximately 
correct in assigning it to the seventeenth century B.c. 

The workmanship of the decoration of the platter is on 
an equality with that of the inscription. It is of inferior 
quality. The touch of the artisan was not deft, but 
clumsy. He cared more for size than for good work. The 
result was that he produced a platter which could, never 
have been considered of great artistic or literary val ue. In 
my opinion it is a genuine specimen of the latte]- part of the 
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Chow dynasty, but is not a good specimen of a superior 
workman. It is in a different class from the San Shili 
P‘an of the Peking Palace, or the Ch‘i Hou P‘an of the late 
Shen Pao-hsi, which is now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. 

John C. Ferguson. 


THE POETEY OF MUTANABBI 

In the opinion of most Arabic-knowing scholars in the 
East, Mutanabbi holds the highest rank among all Arabic 
poets, yet in the estimation of European scholars he takes 
a very low place, compared with the pre-Islamic bards or 
with such later poets as Abul-‘Atahiya and Abul-'Ala 
Al-Ma'^arri. Like the Persian poet Anwari, he suffers 
from the fact that all his poems are in the qasida form, 
which both from its length and mechanism and con- 
ventional style happens to be particularly unattractive 
to European critics, while their subject-matter is both 
W'earisoine and irritating, consisting, as they do, of un- 
ending repetitions of two themes, exaggerated praise of 
a complacent patron or unsparing and unseemly abuse 
of some person unfortunate enough to incur the poet’s 
resentment. 

Both Huart in his Arabic Literature and Nicholson 
in his Literary History of the Arabs have laid stress on 
the unattractive features of Mutanabbi’s style, his affected 
mannerisms, and his accumulation of fantastic imagery, 
and the few passages selected by the latter author for 
translation, though characteristic of Mutanabbi on the 
wliole, are more calculated to reveal the side of his 
poetry which is repulsive to Western readers than to 
suggest that, after making allowances for great differences 
in taste, Mutanabbi is really entitled to a high place 
among the poets of the East. 
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In the course of making recently a rough translation 
of the 6,4*00 odd baits of which the Diwan of Mutanabbi 
consists, I made a point of marking all lines which 
impressed me at the time as being notable, either from 
the sentiment expressed or the felicity of expression, 
and out of these lines, which I find numbered rather less 
than two hundred, I have picked out twenty, which are 
given below with a rough rendering into English. Most 
of the lines are gnomic or cynical in sentiment. Tastes 
differ so widely that it is not likely that any other 
selector would have taken many of my original choice, 
and probably even in picking from these the personal 
equation of the selector has played a large part. 

Text 
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uJj-::^:^ jAj\ l::^J±;i lSC,4 U^P ^10 

:vrJ^ H 

Trandation 

1 . Let not friendly tongues, inspired by hostile hearts, 

deceive thee. 

2. When thy superiority raises thee not above the 

necessity of thanking a base man for a gift, the 
superiority lies with him who receives the thanks. 

3. Life lies clear before him, who is ignorant or careless 

as to what has happened in it and what is expected 
to happen. 

4. There is a sickness lying concealed in love, like 

poison in honey, of which I tasted in my ignorance, 
and death was in the taste of it. 

5. As for pride, this is no habit of mine among them, 

except that I am in sooth a foe to every ignorant 
fellow who pretends to be wise. 

6. To my mind the greatest of sorrow lies in a joy, the 

possessor of which -knows surely that it will pass 
away from him. 

7. They asked me, “ Will he cause thee to reach as high 

as the Pleiades ? ” and I answered, “ Yes, if I wish 
to sink lower in dignity.” {The poet means to 
suggest hyperholically that his present position 
in the favour of the nohle panegyrized by him 
is higher than the dignity ironically alluded to 
by his critics.) 

8. He affects to show ignorance about me, though 

I know him well, and the pearl remains a pearl 
in spite of him who knows not its value. 

9. When what thou intendest is but a verb in the aorist 

tense, it becomes a past verb before the signs of 
jazm can be attached to it. {This line contains 
several plays on grammatical terms.) 
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10. He is too great for any comparison : his hand is not 

an ocean (of beneficence), nor is he a lion, nor is 
his opinion a sharp sword. (An allusion to some, 
of the stock metaphors of encomiastic verse.) 

11. Every act of forbearance, which occurs without the 

power of exacting vengeance, is but a subterfuge 
to which the base resort. 

12. I have seen nothing among the faults of men so 

grievous as the failure of those who had it in their 
power to attain perfection. 

13. Make no complaint before the folk, whom thou wilt 

thus cause to triumph over thee, like the complaint 
of a wounded man before crows and vultures. 


14). The companionship of the base is an accursed thing, 
for it is in truth a guest, which brings along 
repentance with it as an uninvited guest. (The 
word at the end of this line is the word 





which is the answer to the conundrum propounded 
by Hariri at the end of the ^Jpth Assembly : 
(^p J iS u, .a .*g j 

15. He speaks the truth, even when it injures him to do 

so, and his two secret and outward states are 
both alike. 

16. The two sons of the enemy, who serve to increase the 

number of his host, are but like the two letters of 
which make up the word unaisiyan. (This 
also is a grammatical allusion, the word given 
being the diminutive form of the noun 
made by inserting the letter ^ twice.) 

17. I am afflicted with a calamity like that of the rose 

which is placed near to noses more fitted to have 
the nose-ring of a camel placed on them. 

18. They attack thee when thou art made lean with the 

vicissitudes, and fight like dogs around thee (to get 
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19. If my sojourn in thee had heen any injury to me, the 

pearl would not have remained within the oyster- 
shell. {The poet meam that he would not have 
accepted his uncongenial surroundings if his 
innate merit cotdd have suffered thereby.) 

20. Thou art pictured in my heart, so that thou seemest 

never to leave me and it is even as if despair of 
union with thee constituted a promise of union. 

K. P. Dewhurst, I.C.S. 

Note by D. S. Margoliouth 
The most famous collection of the wit and wisdom of 
Mutanabbi is that made by the Silhib Ibn 'Abbad, who 
died 385 A.H. It is printed in the Wasilah AdahiyyaJi 
of Husain Marsafi, Cairo, 1292, ii, 67-79. An asterisk 
has been put against the lines in Mr. Dewhurst’s collection 
which are also found in the 300 or thereabouts chosen by 
the Sahib. No. 9 is taken by the author of the Sirr 
al-Baldghah as an illustration of the excellent rule 
that technical language should not be employed in 
poetry, A most interesting addition recently made to the 
printed literature on Mutanabbi is the Wasdtah hoAna’l- 
Mutanabbi iva-Khu§umihi of ‘Ali b. 'Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Jutjani, ob. 366, Saida, 1331. Perhaps I may also call 
attention to the JETatimiyyah, embodied by Yakut in his 
Irshdd al-Arlh, vi, 504-19. 


PEBSIAN AND AEABIC WOEDS IN THE SATSAI OF 
BIHAEI LAL 

In the course of revising a translation of the Satsai of 
the Hindi poet Bihari Lai, which I made in 1907, and 
which I hope, after following the Horatian maxim 
nonumque prematur in annum ”, to publish soon, I have 
been struck with the comparatively?' large nuinber of words 
of Persian and Arabic origin which appear with little or 
no change in this typical Hindi poem. If Doha No. 708 
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(Grierson’s edition, Calcutta, 1896) be genuine, this work 
was completed on March 31, 1662, and in style and 
subject-matter the verses of which it consists are as far 
removed from Muhammadan influence as it was possible 
for them to be. The extent to wliich foreign words are 
used in such a poem at such a date is a striking indication 
of the penetrative power of the language of the Islamic 
conquerors. 

The following list of words of Persian and Arabic origin 
occurring in the Satsai is, it is hoped, a complete one. 
The numbers given refer to the Dohas, 726 in number, in 
Grierson’s edition 

3. akas (reflection) is the Arabic ^jSs.. 

16. sor (fame) is the Persian The same word 


17. 


occurs (683) in a different sense, meaning noise. 
fTT^WT tdftd (twisted silk, taffeta), is the Persian 

^\j. 

20. fiWniiT ijdfd (increase) is tlie Arabic AiUh 

21. mnlak (sovereignty) is a corruption of the 

Arabic mulk. 

dmil (governor) is the Arabic . 
jov (force) is the Persian and occurs in three 
other Dohas (269, 278, and 654). 

rakam (thing or article) is a corruption of the 
Arabic raqm. 

33, tarapli (direction, towards) is the Arabic 

56. (a compass) is a corruption 

of the Persian UjAA (A^ being, of course, 
Arabic). 

61. fauj (army) is the Arabic and occurs again 
in Doha 703. 

gol (troop) is a corruption of the Persian J^- 
73. girah (evolution) is a vulgarized form of the 

Persian girih^ 

hahdtar (a pigeon) is. f^e Persian 
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85. ^TfWrf (proved) is the Arabic 

88. sirtdj (a chief) is a corrupted form of tlie 
Persian 

89. goLram (hot) is a vulgarized form of the Persian 
garm. 

94. /lac? (extreme limit) is the Arabic Jo- liadd. 

106. ru/tA (face) is the Persian and occurs again 
in Doha Y 22. 

117. dag (mark or brand) is the Persian and is 

found also in Doha 569. 

127. cflT^^ /cdpad (paper) is a corruption of the Persian 
and re-occurs in Doha 402. 

139. tTTTT% tamdse, inflected form of cfTTreT (a spectacle)^ 
is a corruption of the Arabic LiUj. Tlie same 
inflected form is found again in Doha 719. 

] 48. guldh (a rose or essence of rose) is the Persian 

c-jB . This word is of very frequent occurrence 
in the Satsai, being found also in Dohas 290, 382, 
389, 476, 487, 539, 540, 548, 631, 632, 645, 
and 646. 

151, tej (swift) is the Persian 

hajdr (a thousand) is the Persian j\jib, and 
occurs again in Dohas 466, 527, 667, and 697. 

187. chugal (a tale-bearer) is the Persian 

189. lihiydl (thought) is a vulgar form of the 

Arabic Jchaydl, and is to be found also in 

Doha 560. 

193. Kamdm (hot bath) is a corruption of the 

Arabic kammdm. 

212. gro'i (ball) is the Persian ^ 5 ^^. 

’er^5frT*T cliaugdn (game of polo) is the Persian 

220. ■CRT% ‘pydle, inflected form of xgWT pydld (cup), is 
a corruption of the Persian piydld. 
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227. 6e7i(X^ (senseless) is the Persian JU.^, and 

re-occurs in Dohas 330 and 660. 

231. (course) is the Arabic 

237. (catcher) is the Persian jS. 

248. smndr (counting) is a corruption of the Persian 

jUA shumdr. 

252. silsile (smooth) is probably a corruption of 

the Arabic aLuLs, meaning a chain or series. 

259. haldy (calamity) is a corrupted form of the 

Arabic ib hold, and is found again in Dohas 261, 
403, and 684. 

269. (bridle) is the Persian 

275. ndhak (wrongfully) is the Persian 

322. hdlh'dt is a vulgarized form of the Persian 

hdlhud (a form or figure). 

329. garth (poor) is the Arabic 

niwdjihau (to protect) is derived from 
a corruption of the Persian jly nawdz (protecting). 
338. judt (separate) is a word obtained by treating 
the Arabic IJcf as if a Hindi feminine form could 
be derived from it. 

351. (motive) is the Arabic 

353. lT5r MZ (condition) is the Arabic J la-. 

khuni (murderer) is the Persian 

khushydl (happy) is a corruption of the 
Persian kkushlidl. 

361. adah (politeness) is the Arabic 

382. ^50^ (a phial) is a diminutive corrupt form of 
the Persian Aji^ shtsJia. 

390. (evil-moving) is the Persian 

401. namUd (revealing) is the Persian 

424. *E|ir31T chashmd (spectacles) is the Persian 

This word occurs again in Doha 606, but is there 
written with the dental sibilant. 

468 . 
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463. (a marauding attack) is a corruption 

of the Persian (the attack of 

a Cossack). 

467. (bowstring) is the Persian ’ 

hmidn (a, bow) is the Persian 

481. natik (point) is the Persian L-fy {'noh in Old 

Persian). 

neja (spear) is the Persian ayy (neza in Old 
Persian). 

491. jari (golden) is the Persian 

492. guluhandia, neck-band) is the Persian suu\^. 

503. kasari (a defect) is the Arabic used in its 

ordinary Indian sense. 

509. 6ep(i'i (footless) is the Persian 

510. hdyal, the meaning of which is given by the 

commentator as (attracted), is probably 

a corruption of the Arabic JjU (terrible). 

515. ■q'FEr^W pdyanddj (a foot- mat) is the Persian j 1 Jo 1 b . 

524. pMwTs (a Chinese lantern) is the Arabic (jwyU. 

526. onorchd (rust) is the Persian 

534. sabihi (a picture or portrait) is a corruption 

of the Arabic shabih. 

538. ndjuk (delicate) is the Persian 

549. part (a fairy) is the Persian . 

550. dumchi (lower part of the back) is the Persian 

577. m/t. (path) is the Persian !i\j. 

580. jurdfd (a giraffe) is the Arabic zurdfa. 

598. naram (soft) is a corruption of the Persian 

■■ o'larm. 

620. ^x;T sord (saltpetre) is the Persian 

kapur (camphor) is probably corrupted from 
the Persian jy^, and not derived directly from 
the Sanskrit ^'"15 karpura. 

628. gumdn (pride) is the Persian 
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630. havdl (condition) is a corruption of the Arabic 
plural 

631. WfT'^ 6a/i4r (spring) is the Persian jl;j. 

634. sa.j:)Aar (journey) is the Arabic 

636. 64? (^ l^^wk) is the Persian jb. 

645. Wsr a6 (distinction) is the Persian c_j1 . 

647. atar (scent) is a corrupt form of the Arabic 

^kc ‘itr. 

654. a/isau (generosity, benefit) is a vulgarized 

form of the Arabic iJisdn. 

660. hand (an embankment) is the Persian j»ij. 

663. Balakh (the city of Balkh) is the Persian 

685. /caMi (acceptance) is the Arabic 

694. bahas (discussion) is a corrupted form of the 

Arabic bahs. 

697. darbdr (court) is the Persian jl^o. 

706. phate (victory) is a vulgar form of the Arabic 



^ fatlp. 

707. liukum (order) is a vulgar form of the Arabic 

Ipukm. 

R P. Dewhurst, I.C.S. 


TWO NOTES ON VEDIC RELIGION 
In liis recent treatise on The Scapegoat Sir James 
Frazer has made use, in support of his thesis of the 
fundamental character of early religion, of certain Vedic 
evidence. It is of interest to examine the use made of the 
material, in oi’der to determine whether or not it can be 
regarded as valid, and whether the Vedic religion thus 
receives further elucidation. 

The main thesis of Sir James Frazer in The Scapegoat ^ 
is that on tlie one hand it was customary to kill the human 
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or animal god in order to save his divine life from being 
weakened by the inroads of age, on the other it was 
customary to have a general expulsion of evils and sins 
once a year, and that by a combination of these two uses 
the dying god was employed as a scapegoat. After 
illustrating these ideas, the author examines in detail the 
sacriticesof the Mexicans,^ which he considers as illustrating 
in special completeness the doctrine of deicide as a process 
of maintaining the life of the world, and finds in it the 
theory that death is a portal through which gods and 
men alike must pass to escape decrepitude and to attain 
the vigour of eteimal youth. “The conception,’' he 
concludes,^ “ may be said to culminate in the Brahmanical 
doctrine that in the daily sacrifice the body of the Creator 
is broken anew for the salvation of the world.” This 
conception is more precisely developed ® by reference to 
the Rgvedic^ theory of the origin of the world from 
the dismemberment of Purusa by the gods, and to the 
Brahminical theory ® of the repetition in the ritual of the 
mystic sacrifice of Prajapati by which the world is 
continually anew created. The world is renewed by the 
sacrifice, and the priest who performs the sacrifice identifies 
himself in the act with the creator and by his act of sacrifice 
keeps up uninterrupted the revolution of time and matter. 

The use made of the Brahminical theory of sacrifice is 
extremely ingenious and effective, but it remains to 
inquire whether it is legitimate. It must be remembered 
that in this theory we have no simple and naive statement 
of facts of ritual, but a very elaborate and artificial 
figment. The Purusa hymn of the Rgveda is one of the 
latest of that collection, as inter alia is shown by its 
mention of the four castes® as such, while they are unknown 

J pp. 275-305. 2 3 pp, 410-11. “ x, 00. 

® See Eggeliiig, SEE, xliii, pp. xiv-xxiv. The ^atapalha Brahmana 
goes further in speculation than the Taittiriya Sariihitd ; see my trans- 
labion of the latter text, pp. cxxvi seqq. * 

See Macdoneli & Keith, Vedtc Index, ii, 247-8. 
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to the collection as a whole. It is essentially one of the 
pliilosophic or speculative, not religious hymns of the 
^mhhita, and the speculation which it contains is not 
else wl) ere found in the Samhita, a fact which renders 
it extremely probable that it cannot claim to have been 
one of the generally current views of the process of 
creation. But the speculation which it embodies un- 
doubtedly reappears in a much developed and improved 
form in the doctrine of the Brahmin schools, and in 
special of the ^atajpatlia Brdhnnana, summari:?:ed above. 

This doctrine, however, cannot be treated as representing 
primitive belief. The Brahmins devoted the whole of 
their energies to the examination of the nature of the 
sacrifice, and their speculative activity took a wide range 
and resulted in many theories.^ They thus developed the 
doctrine of the substitution^ of the animal or cereal 
offering for the human, which, they argued, was the more 
primitive, and, again, they enunciated the doctrine of the 
efficacj?" of the sacrifice in the maintenance of the world. 
Their views on these topics are purely speculative, just as 
are those of Sir James Frazer, and they must not be 
treated as any tiling but conjectural explanations of what 
the priests found prescribed in a traditional ritual, much 
of which they themselves did not, it is certain,® understand. 

Now if the ritual itself, which the Brahmanas explain, 
provided for the slaughter of a man and treated his 
dismemberment in the rite as the central fact of the 
sacrifice, then we would be tempted to see in the Brahmana 
explanations a clear exposition of the meaning of the 
sacrifice as it presented itself to the performers of 
the rite. It would even then not be possible to exclude 
the possibility that priestly theory might engender ritual, 

^ See Levi, La, doctrine du eqicrijice (Paris, 1898). 

° See e.g. Saiapcttha Brdhrfiaim, i, 2. 3. 6. seqq. ; Aitareyn HrCihmana, 
vi, 8. X,'! j, . ' 1 ; 

3 e.g. the case of Makha, T^ic Index, ii, 116. 
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and that a sacrifice may not be really primitive, but at 
any rate the coincidence of ritual and tlicory would deserve 
careful examination. But in this ritual the speculation 
is based not on the slaying of a man, but on the building 
of a lire altar, the Agiiicayana, whicli. is formed so as 
to represent a bird or human shape, Pra,japati. It is 
essentially the formation of the altar that constitutes the 
creation of Prajapati and the universe, of which the altar 
is the microcosm. This point is the more important in 
that the ritual does include the use of the heads of a man 
and four other victims,^ which are required to make linn 
the foundation of the altar. It is, indeed, natural to 
siiggest that the use of a human head is a relic of 
a formal human sacrifice, even although in the ritual as 
it is handed down the actual slaying of a man for the 
purpose is not normally contemplated. But admitting 
that a human life was used, it was not used for the 
purpose of slaying a decaying deity. The explanation of 
its use is the much more simple practice of burying 
a human being in the foundations of a building to secure 
a guardian of it.“ That practice is of immemorial antiquity 
and of regular occurrence in India, and its rationale is 
intelligible enough. But in the slaughter of the victim in 
these cases there is no element to show that any divine 
character was assigned to the victim, still less that lie was 
regarded as a prototype of Prajapati. The head was that 
of some enemy slain in battle, or of some person killed by 
lightning or destroyed in some other manner indicating 
his slight value, and the real parallel to Prajapati, the 
sacrificer, so far from offering himself up secures as the 
result of the sacrifice life lasting a full hundred years. 
There is no trace here of the conception of dying to live, 
or of a dying god. It cannot be too clearly realized that 
the dismemberment of Prajapati is not his destruction. 

^ See Bggeling, SBE. xliv, pp. xxxviii-ix. 

- See Keith, JRAS. 1907, pp. 943-4; Jackson, 1908, p. 333. 
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Pmjfipati is a permanent priiis, and the disuieinbennent is 
merely a change of form of what is inexhaustible. Tims 
the seeming parallelism of the rite to the cases oE the 
dying god who again comes to life is purely imaginary. 
To the sacrificer death is not the portal to life, but the 
sacrilice is a means of prolonging his life indethiitely 
until its full term of 100 years. The human offering as 
a metliod of attaining immortality is not even suggested. 
The attainment of that end is due to the fire piling in the 
form of Prajapati, and that consists in the arrangement of 
diverse bricks in various shapes and orders, and the 
depositing of a golden man as a symbol of Prajapati. 
There is no evidence of this image being a substitute for 
a real victim. 

In point of fact the conception of the d^nng god and his 
resurrection is not Vedic; for whatever cause that religion 
offers no real parallel to the Adonis-Attis-Ovsiris or even 
the Dometer-Persephoiie religious conception.^ That a god 


should be actually sacrificed by men is clearly foreign to 
Vedic religious concejitions, and it is most improbable that 
the tlieosophic speculation of the origin of the universe 
from the sacrifice of Puriisa is due in any way to the 
existence of a practice of slaying an embodiment of the 
god. On the contrary, it was surely one of the easiest 
conceptions for a body of sacrificing priests to arrive at, 
that the origin of the world, which their philosophy sought 
to trace to one source, was to he found in an action by the 
creator analogous to the action of sacrifice, and that the 
sacrifice should he performed on himself followed essentially 
from his solitude before creation took effect. So natural an 
explanation must surely have preference over one which 
assumes the existence of a state of religious belief of wliicli 
there is no other evidence in Vedic religion. 

The second point in which Sir J. Frazer appeals to 
Vedic authority is on the question of ,tlie 12 nights 
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occurring about Christmas on wliich in .Europe .licence 
has often been permitted. He sees^ in tlieni. tlio period 
intended to equate a -year of lunar months (six of 29, six 
of 30 days = 3.54) to an ordinary year (365 or 366 days), 
and lie finds that tlieir unfixed condition as intercalary 
days tended to the reversal of all established morality. 
The days did not fit into the ordinary year, and thougli 
necessary were yet unaccountable, a theory which is a. 
little, difficult to follow, since if days were deliberately 
interpolated as is assumed, those who interpolated them 
can hardly have been ignorant of their nature. In them 
he finds a period of relaxation of moral rules after the 
winter solstice, when mock kings were allowed to reign, 
and this hypothesis he carries to a further point by 
arguing that the practice of interpolating a month every 
five years, which with Zimmer^ he finds in the Rgveda^' 
was in large measure * due to the desire to eliminate the 
12 days of misrule, although the 12 day reckoning would 
admittedly have been far more simple, convenient, and 
appropriate, instead of allowing 5 years to elajrse before 
the year could be brought into order by the addition of 
a month. 

As far as India goes this ingenuity is thrown away. 
The 12 days found in the Rgveda^ are the period when 
the Rbhus rested in the home of the sun-god, and the 
Rbhus, it is argued, are the 3 seasons, and therefore the 
12 days fall at the end of the seasons, at the winter 
solstice. This is all pure and most improbable guess- 
work, and receives no countenance from sober scholarship ^ 
or common-sense. Further, the year of 354 days is totally 

^ The Scapegoat, pp. S24:~5. 

Altindisches Lehen, PI). 3Q5-7Q, 

■M, 164. 48 ; iii, 55. 18. * Op. cit. |). 343. 

® iv, 33. See Zimmer, op. cit. pp. 365-7 ; Hillebraudt, Rif nail ittevatur, 
pp, 5 seqq. 

® See Oldeaberg, Religion des Veda, p. 237 ; Maodonell, Vedic Mytho- 
I'OQVi P* Whitney, JAOS. xvi, p. xciv. 
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iHiknown to tJie JRgveda, and only appears in the Sutras.^ 
Therefore, to suppose that the period of 12 days was used 
as an intercalation is absolutely unjustitied. Finally, the 
use of an intercalary month every five years is also 
unknown to the Rgveda^ or to any early text. In all 
probability when intercalation was begun it took tlie 
form of rough attempts to secure coincidence of the lunar 
and solar years by the intercalation of a month here and 
there, and not by adding 12 days, which implies a certain 
accuracy of approximation to a knowledge of the lunar 
and solar years of 354 and 366 days respectively, of which 
neither is known to early India. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


THE .SATURNALIA AND THE MAHAVEATA 
Sir J. Frazer, in an interesting discussion in The 
Scapegoat,^ has argued that the Eoman Saturnalia was 
originally a festival held in February or March, at which 
in primitive times in ancient Italy it was the universal 
practice, wherever the worship of Saturn prevailed, to 
choose a man who played the part and enjoyed all the 
traditional privileges of Saturn for a season and then 
died, whether by his own or another’s hand, in the 
character of the good god who gave his life for the world. 
The hypothesis is interesting; if accepted it establishes 
an historical connexion between the Saturnalia and the 
modern Carnival, and links the Saturnalia with the 
festivals of Kronos in Greece which show some faint 
traces of human sacrifice. 

The evidence, however, when carefully sifted, indicates 
that the attempt to explain the Saturnalia on the theory 
of the dying god is not one which can be accepted. The 
date is a most serious difficulty which Sir J. Frazer’s 
. ^ Vedicln^^ii, il3.. . ? Vedic Index, ii) 4-12, 
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ingenuity cannot remove. As lie himself points ont,^ 
Livy‘S treats tlie date as being , December as far back 
as 217 B.C., Macrobiiis also does not hint that tlie date 
had ever been changed, and there is not tlie slightest 
justification for the conjecture of a change of time, an 
expedient to which the author has resorted on other 
matters with equal lack of justification.'* He argues that 
it is strange that the festival of the god who presides over 
sowing should have his feast in December instead of 
February or March, when agricultural operations begin in 
Italy, and he points out that the last day of the modeim 
Carnival, Shrove Tuesday, was up to recent times the 
customary season in Central Europe for promoting the 
growth of the crops by means of leaps and dances. But 
against all these theoretic considerations must be set the 
simple facts of the Mahavrata of the Vedic Calendar. That 
rite” was held at the winter solstice, i.e, in December ; it 
was not a festival of sowing, but one intended to quicken 
the fertility of the earth, and one of its chief features 
was the dance of the maidens bearing pitchers of water. 
No one would expect that a Yedic rite, duly ordered 
by, the Brahmins, would present us with the licence of 
the, Roman Saturnalia as recorded in the texts of the 
Augustan and later periods. But even in the com2)letely 
formalized version of the Vedic texts there are traces of an 
unex;pected prominence of Sudras. The maidens are rZd.sfs, 
female slaves, and an Aryan strives with a 6udra over 
a skin which is shaped to be a symbol of the sun. The 
Aryan is, of course, victor, but the mere fact of the struggle 
shows the popular character of the rite, and its open and 
avo^ved fertility magic deepens the impression. That 
magic includes a dialogue between a Brahrnacarin and 

^ p. 345, 11 . 1. ® xxii, 1. 19 seqq. ^ Saturmlia, i, 10. 

^ See Prof. C. P. Lehmann-Haupt’s criticism (cited at p. 41i), n. 1) of 
the theory of the change in the date of the Crucifixion. 

® See Hillebraxidt, ,Z2om. Forsch. v, 309 seqq. ; Keith, ^Cinkhdynna 
Aranyalca, pp. 72 seqq. 
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a lictaira, a pale parallel of the licence of Augustan Rome. 
Nor can there be any doubt that the Saturnalia was, 
like the IMahavrata, in its origin a fertility ritual, held 
at the winter solstice. Tlie Carnival, on the other hand, 
while also intended to promote’ fertility, belongs to 
a diffei-ent period, nameljr the rites of spring, and these 
rites have other characteristics than tliose of the winter 
solstice. 


There is, however, one argument against this view of 
the equation of the Maliavrata and the Saturnalia. The 
lllahavrata contains no hint of the slaying of a god in the 
person of a human representative, a vie\v which is very 
probably unknown to Vedic religion.’- Nor does the 
Saturnalia in its classic form show any such rite, despite 
the full accounts preserved in various early authors. But 
in the accounts of the martyrdom of St. Dasius, on 
November 24, 303 A.D., made known by Professor Cumont, 
it is stated that it was the custom of the Roman soldiers 
at Durostorurn in Lower Moesia to celebrate the Saturnalia 
by choosing thirty days before the festival a young and 
handsome man who was clothed in royal attire, and who 
for the period of the feast was allowed to taste of every 
pleasure, but who was required to commit suicide on 
the altar of the god at the end of the period. From this 
it is deduced that the actual slaying of a representative 
of the god was normal in Italy and was only abolished by 
the advance of civilization, which left only the liarinless 
practice alluded to in post- Augustan authors of choosing 
from the freemen a temporary king who could issue 
commands to the revellers. 

Now this feature of the Saturnalia is precisely one 
which is not paralleled in the Maliavrata and wdiich is 
in all probability not ancient. The Saturnalia as we learn 
of it was a festival which, had long undergone modification 
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in the development of the Eoman religion, and had been 
strongly affected by its assumed reproduction of the golden 
age of Saturn. In the inimic kingship and in the reversal 
of the roles of slave and master we have a case of mytli 
reacting on religion and ritual; the Mahavrata reveals, 
beneath its elaborate form, traces of a very old and 
primitive fertility ritual in which the slaves naturally 
participate; the Saturnalia shows a development of this 
primitive form into a reproduction of the mythical 
Saturnian days, and we need not seek to hold that the 
king of the Saturnalia was ever a representative of 
the god or died in that character. It is not, of course, 
necessary to deny tins character of the rite as practised in 
the year 303 a.d. when St. Dasius earned martyrdom by 
declining to play the part of the chosen victim ; that this 
case is one of the instances of the reliCvS of the slaying 
of a human embodiment of the god is at least possible, 
thougli we cannot say it is certain, and though it is clear 
that the soldiers did not perform the rite as the killing of 
a god, and cannot have known its real significance. But 
it is idle to argue from Lower Moesia and legionaries 
of 303 A.D. to the practices of Italy and Romans proper. 
In all probability the Saturnalia has in this case been 
contaminated with another ritual, and the facts shed no 
light on the original nature of the rite. It is contrary to 
all reasonable probability that no trace of liuman sacrifice 
should appear in any Augustan or post- Augustan author, 
had the Italians ever, practised it in connexion with the 
Saturnalia, and it is clear that such a rite would have 
been wholly out of place with that merry festival with 
its representation of the golden age. Had such a 
sacrifice been known it would not have escaped the 
condemnation of the Christian Fathers,^ who record 
other human sacrifices as practised at Rome. They 

^ Minucius Felix, Od. 22, 30; Lactantius, Div. Inst, i, 21 ; Tevtullian, 
A'pol. 9 ; OnosL 7, cited by Frazer, p. 312, n. 1. 
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record, indeed, an offering to the Latian Jupiter, and 
Sir J. Frazer suggests that at first this sacrifice took place 
on tlie top oi‘ the Alban Mount, and was offered to 
Saturn, to whom high places were sacred. But this is 
the wildest conjecture, and by means of such arguments- 
anything could be equally well proved. 

It must further be observed that unless the Carnival 
and the Saturnalia can be connected and the St. Dasius’ 
version of the Saturnalia be accepted, it is impossible tO' 
find in the Carnival the slaying of a god in his human 
representative. The Carnival is marked by the burning 
of an effigy and by much fun and licence, and its time 
suggests irresistibly a popular festival in order to 


encourage the growth of the crops which are being 
sown. But the burning in effigy of the outworn corn 
spirit is no cogent proof of the burning of any human 
being in prior times in Italian lands, and the ritual of 
the Carnival does not therefore strengthen the argument 
as to the nature of the Saturnalia, even if the difference 
of dates was not fatal to the theory of the identity of the 
two rites. To burn an image is a perfectly simple magic 
rite, and to argue that the image is a substitute is to fall 
into the same fallacy as the Brahmins who ai'gued that all 
sacrificial victims were substitutes for man. 

Nor does the Greek evidence point to any real human 
sacrifice at the Kronia of a representative of the god. The 
Olympian Kronia held at the Equinox is unstained by ai y 
hint of such a sacrifice, and a bare mention in Porphyry ^ 
of a human sacrifice to Kronos at Rhodes in the month 
Metageitnion contains no hint of the divine character of the 
victim. And when we pass to the Sacsea of Babylon and 
the Jewish Purim, the wilderness of conjecture becomes 
yet more impenetrable, and still less light can be thrown 
on the origin of the Saturnalia. The Sac£ea was held 
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July/ not even in March like the Babylonian Zakmuk, 
witli which Sir J. Frazer identifies it, or like tlie Jewish 
Pnrim, apparently, though not certainly, a borrowing from 
Zakniuk. It follows, therefore, that the elaborate argu- 
ment “ which finds in Mordecai and Esther as opposed to 
Hainan and Vashti a relic of a ritual of slaying the liiumin 
personification of the god and his revival rests on the 
weakest and least plausible grounds. But in any case to 
argue from an Eastern rite of spring to, the Italian rite of 
the winter solstice is wholly inconclusive. We have the 
sure evidence of diversity of date, and against that 
difference can be adduced only vague and unsubstantial 
conjectures of identity of substance. 

A. Berried ALE Keith. 


MALAVA-GANA-STHITI 

Dr. Thomas has said (JBAS, 1914, p. 1010) that 
1 adhere to iny original interpretation of the expression 
Mdlava-gana-sthiti. That is not at all the case. My, 
original rendering (quoted ibid., p. 746, in my note on 
which he has commented) was '• the tribal constitution of 
the Malavas,” in the sense of the event of some formal 
establishment of the Malavas as a tribe.^ My amended 
translation (p. 747) is “the usage of the Malava tribe.” 

That the term sthiti in tlie dates of A.ix 473 and 532 
has the sense of ' usage, custom, practice’, is shown plainly 
Iw the use of dmndta, ‘ handed down traditionally instead 
of it, in the recently discovered date of A.D. 405. 

^ See Frazer, p. 3i59. 2 Frazer, pp. 365 seqq., 405-7. 

■’ In JRAS, 1914, p. 414, Dr. Thomas gave “the continuance Isfliidj 
of the tribal constitution [yana] ol the Malavas” a, s being the 
“substance” of iny original rendering. That does not repre.sent 1113 ' 
rendering at all properl^^ : it was to ytma-sfMti, not to gana, that I gave 
the meaning of ‘ tribal constitution ’ ; and I did not introduce the idea 
of ‘ continuance ’. 
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As regards the term gana in this expression, Dr. Thomas, 
without making any clear statement as to how lie himself 
would translate it, disputes tlie rendering of it by ‘tribe’, 
which, by the way, has been given by others as well as b}' 
me, and says that I have not quoted anything to bear out 
this translation : to that he adds that the meaning ‘ tribe ’ 
is not, to his knowledge, given to it by any of the 
dictionaries, Sanskrit or European, I reply as follows. 
The word gana is given in Indian lexicons, with many 
other terms, as, primarily, a synonym ofc' mm-ulia and 
saThghdta, of which the radical and leading idea is that of 
‘ a gathei-ing together, a collection Some familiar 
instances of its use and precise meanings are, aliar-gana, 
‘a sum or total of days’; tvri-gana, ‘a host of enemies’; 
gima-gana, ‘ a number of good qualities ’. In the case of 



Jain writings and inscriptions it has been rendered by 
‘school’ and ‘section’;” and in the case of Buddhist 
writings by ‘chapter, meeting, company, quorum’.'^ 
Obviously, it has to be translated exactly in each particular 
case according to the context. If I and others have erred 
in translating it by ‘tribe’, we have done so in good 
company: the- first meanings given to it in Monier- 
Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary are “ flock, troop, multitude, 
number, tkibe, series, class But I maintain that there 
has been no error, and tliat, when the word is found in 
•connection with names of peoples such as Mdlava and 
yuudh&ya, the best rendering of it is ‘tribe’; the word 
tribe being used, of course, in its ordinary general sense, 


^ Amarako^a (Bombay, 1896), p. 129, verses 39, 40 (twenty- fcwo 
syiionymons terms) : Abhidhanachintamani, verse 1411 (thirty-five 
terms), under which the editors, Boethlingck and Rieu, have explained 
all these terms by the German mmgQ, which seems to mean a ‘ multitude, 
crowd, quantity ’. 

2 ‘'School”, Jacobi, SBE, vol. 22, p. 288, note 2 (quoted by 

Dr. Thomas) : “section”, Lttders, List of the Brahml inscriptions, 
index, p. 215. ' 

3 Oldenberg, SBE, vol. 13, pp. 175, 195; voh 17, pp. 34, 38; vol. 20, 

' T; '‘I • 
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nofc in any teclinical meaning which a pedant may 
assign to it as coming from the Latin irih'iis or on 
otiiei' theoretical groimds. 

' Questions raised by Dr. Thomas on p. 1012, as to mj^ 
views about the nature of the connection of the Malavns 
with the era of B.c. 58, are answ’'ered sufficiently by 
referring him to what I have written from time to time in 
this Journal. I have only to add that to state a date as 

the year so-and-so according to the usage or the tradition 
of tlie Malava tribe,” that is, “in accordance wdth the 
reckoning followed by the Malavas,” is a quite sensible 
and appropriate method of dating. 

As regards the Suhgas, their approximate period, 
B.c. 183 to 72 (Barnett, Antiquities of India, pp. 41, 42), 
follows from the statements in the Puranas, that the 
Mauryas ruled for 137 years and then the Suhgas for 112 
(Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 70), applied to 
B.c, 321 as the initial date of Chandragupta. But there is 
no evidence that they possessed Mahva and those parts : 
on the contrary, the indications are that, after the time of 
A^oka, the western parts of Northern India were split up 
into small kingdoms and tribal governments, and that 
the Suhgas w'^ere only a dynasty of Behfir and that 
neighbourhood, wdiose territory did not extend on the 
west beyond Baghelkhand. ^ This, however, is a separate 
question, not bearing on the translation of the expression 
Afdlava-gana-sthiti. 

J. F. Fleet. 

Witness, in addition to nninisinatic evidence, (1) the Pahliosa 
inscriptions, which mention Rajas of Adhiehhatra ; Liiders, List, 
Nos. 904, 905, and see this Journal, 1914, p. 89 : and (2) the Bdsnagur 
inscription, which mentions the Raja Bhagabhadra ; Liider-s, No. 669, 
and see this Journal, 1909, p. 1055, and subsequent papers : there is no 
good reason for identifying Bhagabhadra with either the Bhagavata or 
the Bhadra or Bhadraka (with variants including Antaka and Andhraka) 
whom the Puranas name among the Sunga kings. 
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JRREGULAKITIES IN THE PIJEANIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
DYNASTIES OF THE KALI AGE 
In a note entitled “ The Age of the Pnranas ” ^ Professor 
Keith has first referred to a piece of evidence that I cited^ 
from Mr. V. Smith’s Early History of India, and criticized 
certain views which I put forward regarding the Puranas 
in my Dynasties of the Kali Age. This part of his note 
really deals with the age of the Puranas. He has further 
taken the opportunity to criticize certain features of the 
dynastic account and also to refer to some points that 
were discussed in last year’s Journal This part of his 
note is really a distinct matter and has only an indirect 
bearing on the question of the age of the Puranas. It is 
impossible in a note to deal properl}?- with the former 
subject, and I hope to do so as well as I can on a future 
occasion. Hence I leave that at present and consider only 
the second subject here; and where it is necessary to refer 
to last year’s Journal the pages are cited within brackets. 

As regards Professor Keith’s criticism of my views in 
my book, I must ask those who think my views worthy 
of consideration to see exactly what I said there, because 
it is impossible in this note to deal fully with all his 
remarks and to restate my arguments. Hence only the 
more important points can be discussed here. 

Three lines occur containing the word Mamsye with 
reference to the kings of the Kali age, and I pointed out 
that it could not from the context mean “ in the future”, 
but only “in the Bhavisya Purana”. He disputes this, and 
asserts that it means “in the future” (pp. 1023'-4). The 
simplest proof would have been to give a translation of the 
lines, and this he has not done. The lines, freed from the 
comments in which he has enveloped them, are these : — 
li In the Matsya and Vdyu respectively — 
tan sarvan kirtayisyami bhavisye kathitan nrpan. 
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2. In tlie Matsya— ■ 

tasyfi-nvavaye vaksyami bhavisye katliitan nrpan. 

3. Ill the Matsya, Vdyii, and BrahmCmda generally — 
bhavisye te prasahkliyatal.i punina-jfiaih srutarsililiih. 

I invite him to give a plain and .straightforward 
trail, slatioii of these lines according to liis a.s.sertion that 
bhavisye means “in the future”; and also to explain 
wliere these Puranas found those kings hathita or 
paihita'^ ; whether their general agreement in the account 
implies that they had a common source; if it does not, 
why the agreement exi.sts ; and if it does, what common 
source they could have had. 

With regard tothe'ph.vLifiehhavlsya-jnair (ovhhavisyaj- 
.jnair) udahrtah, found in the Vdyu and Brahmanda, he 
says the Matsya answers all my reasoning (pp. 1023-4), 
but that is just what it does not do, because it avoids all 
comparison by using a wholly ditierent expression 
gltaJp pVjrdtanaUi; and therefore leaves my arguments 
untouched. 

As regards dates, his statement of the facts and 
arguments that I put forward does not correctly summarize 
what I said; for example, about the date a.d. 458 in 
particular.^ My own statement must be referred to. He 
seeks to explain the line nava-varsdni Yajnairvh kuriUe 
SdtaJcariiikah, found in' five MSS. of the Matsya by 
comparing it with the line about Senajit (p. 3025); Imt 
a comparison will show that they are not similar, and he 
wholly ignores the fact that most copies of the Matsya 
say Yajfiahl reigned twenty -nine years, and that the VCiy'a 
and Brahrudmla say nineteen years. That line obviously 
purports to have been Avritten when Yajhasri was reigning 
only nine years. Upon the question hoAv certain nuTnerical 

1 Path in the Puranas always implies writing, as far a.s I am aware. 

^ So also compare Professor Macdonell’s statement with Professor 
Keith’, s version of it (pp. 742-3). 
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expressions should be read, his remark (p. 1025, n. 3) 
is pointless. I never asserted that the imineral.s are 
accurate, and Mr. V. Smith regards the statement a.s 
inaccurate, rejecting 300 even more empliatically tlian 
163. Again, in liis remarks about the Tusaras (p. 1026) 
lie suppresses the fact that I said the line is corrupt and 
merely suggested 105 or 107 years as a probable figure. 

Professor Keith says (p. 1026), “ Mr. Pargiter lays great 
stress on the fact that it is incredible that the Guptas 
should not have been mentioned if the Matf^ya account 
was compiled in their epoch. But here we are without 
cogent arguments.” I pointed out in my book why the 
argument ex sileniio regarding the Guptas is incontestable. 
In his opinion, then, silence in an account that professes 
to be historical regarding one of the greatest dynasties 
that reigned in India has no cogency, but silence in the 
Eigveda, where it has no significance, supplies conclusive 
historical arguments ! ^ If the silence is not cogent as 
regards the Guptas, is it cogent as regards Plarsa ? or the 
IMohamrnedan invasion ? He politely calls my suggestions 
a wild conjecture (p. 1025), and then offers as sane 
a conjecture of his own which wholly disregards the 
cardinal fact that the Matsya knows nothing of the 

^ JRAS., 1914, pp. 736, 739, 742. Hero his remark, that I eomplotely 
misunderstand his “ statement that the Vedic texts are not books of 
hi-storic purpose” (p. 1031, note), calls for notice. In the argument 
about 'Orisanku he .shifted his grmrnd, started a new argument, and 
charged me with misimdersfcandiug (pp. 739, 741-2). Similarly here. 
I quoted his own words to speak for themselves. How he says tliat 
phrase merely means “ that they do not deal with history ” ; but this is 
not the same thing as that phrase. There was no misunderstanding ; 
he is shifting his ground. This new rendering, however, does not help 
him, because it does not affect Professor 'Macdonell’s plain statement 
(pp. 742-3), and because it is obviously absurd to base bistorical 
arguments on the silence of texts that “do not deal w'ith history” 
(p. 742). He adds, “their historic context is incidental.” lam not 
sure what these words mean. If he means that historical facts are 
mentioned incidentally, I assent, SO far as the facts are contemporaneous ; 
but, where those texts spealc of bygone . matters, obviously they merely 
draw them from tradition with no'guarawte'e;of infallibility. 
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'Guptas. He improves thereon b}?- another conjecture, 
hardly consistent therewith, that the ifafoya was redacted 
later still, in the fifth century (p. 1026). 

Six kinds of evidence were adduced to show that the 
dynastic account of the Kali age was composed in Prakrit 
■originally. He criticizes several of them partially, but it 
is impossible for me to discuss all the details fully hero ; 
lienee, while referring to my original statement for the 
full presentation, I will notice those main points on which 
his remarks have a general bearing. 

Four instances of metrical irregularities in the second 
pada of ^loka lines were pointed out. They are of two 
kinds. In the first three, Niramitrdt tu KHemalzali, samd 
■hliohsyrmti trmisatim, and astdvimsatw HdiliaydJp, the 
fifth syllable is long by position though it should be short ; 
and in the fourth, Bhagavdn avatarisyati, there is an 
excess .syllable. He disposes of them all together with 
the remark, "they [the metrical criteria] do not weigh if 
we admit, as we must, that the strict rules of metre are 
not applicable in these cases ” (p. 1027). It is quite true 
that similar metrical irregularities are found elsewhere; 
but the two kinds are distinct and must be considered 
separately, and as regards the fourth instance he does not 
meet my alignment. 

The first three instances violate the diiainbic close of 
the £oka line. Professor Hopkins points out " that the 
diiambus was regarded in general as obligatory ”. Also, 
referring to the many " cases in which Sanskrit grammai' 
is violated ”, *he says, “ the most frequent cause of such 
violation is the well-nigh obligatory diiambus at the close 
•of a verse and he gives examples to show that Sanskrit 
grammar was violated rather than that the rule about the 
fifth syllable should be disregarded.^ Metre therefore was 
far more imperative than grammar. Here also such 

^ Great Epic of India, pp. 244-u. 

Id,, pp. 245-7, 
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violations of metre are but few. Professor Keith's 
explanation is therefore merely his own assertion ; there 
is no “ must ” in the matter at all. Moreover, it is no real 
explanation ; it merely shirks explanation, for the questions 
to be answered are these. Why in these and similar cases 
do words occur which infringe the well-nigh obligatory 
rule ? And how is it that they infringe the rule in their 
Sanskrit forms only and that their Prakrit forms would 
satisfy the rule ? 

Next come grammatical irregularities. Professor Keith 
refers to the line in the Bhagavata, alha Mugadlia-rujano 
hhavitdro vadamii te (p. 1028). This is good Pali. Tliat 
the verb vaddmi governs the preceding words and the line 
is not Sanskrit is clearly proved by the fact that it was 
considered necessary to emend hhavitdro to hhdvino ye in 
various copies, He speaks of a blunder : it is not mine. 
For the two other instances that he deals with (p. 1028) 
and the cases of grammatical discord (p. 1029) it is 
sufficient to refer to my original remarks; and here 
I need only notice the general comments with which he 
disposes of those and other irregularities : We have to 
do with accounts composed in the careless Sanskrit which 
is characteristic of the pre-classical Sutra texts and which 
persists in the epic ” (p. 1028), and “bad Sanskrit is 
a sufficient explanation of these vagaries” (p. 1029). 
These are no explanations; they merely shirk explanation, 
for it is no explanation of an irregularity to say that 
irregularities occur elsewhere, and that is all that his 
statements amount to. The question to be faced is this, 
Why do such irregularities occur in compositions which 
show that their authors could write good Sanskrit ? 

Professor Hopkins has suggested patois as the ex- 
planation of such and other irregularities, metrical and 
grammatical ^ : and that points in the right direction ; but 
it involves a further question, why should patois appear 
^ Great Epjie qfindm, pp; 24^, 252, 260-6. ; - 

JBAS. 1915. , ' s ; . ; - I 10^ ' 
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amid good Sanskrit ? Patois means vernacular, and 
vernacular in ancient India means Prakrit. His sug- 
gestion tlierefore means that such irregularities are due 
to Prakrit ; and the question becomes this, wliy do 
Prakrit influences appear in 'Sanskrit compositions ? My 
explanation (confining myself here to this dynastic 
account) is that the verses were originally popular and in 
Prakrit, and when they assumed a Sanskrit garb, Prakrit 
forms sometimes survived, especially when metre had to 
be safeguarded and Sanskrit forms would have violated 
it ; sometimes the redactor preferred ungrammatical 
Sanskrit forms rather than violate the metre ; and 
sometimes correct Sanskrit forms were used with over- 
sight of the metre. Can Professor Keith give a better 
explanation ? 

The reading eka-lcsatra instead of eha-cchatra in the 
Bhagavata is due to the influence of some copyists, 
because it is found in two or three only of the many 
copies consulted ; but his attempt to explain thereby the 
form ^isundka, for ^imndga in the Matsya and Vdyu 
(p. 1029) overlooks the patent fact that h instead of g is 
the almost universal reading in those books, so that by 
parity of reasoning g is due to the influence of copyists 
and not 7c, and his reasoning refutes itself. 

As regards his remarks on the use of expletives, it is 
sufficient to point out that he has carefully chosen the 
least striking of the lines quoted and ignored the more 
striking. How does his argument look, in the face of 
these two lines ?- — 

Svati^ ca bhavita raja samas tv astadasaiva tu. 

satani triny a^itiih ca Saka hy astadasaiva tu. 

His concluding remarks about the script overlook these 
elementary facts ; this dynastic account had been written 
down, see ante ; two scripts were in use then, Kliarosthi 
and Brahmi; and it must have been written in one or 
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otlier of these two. If, then, errors are found wliicli can 
only be exjdained by confusion of letters in the Kharosthi 
script and not in anj?- other script, what is the natural 
inference ? 

The chief feature of the dynastic account is the great 
quantity of grammatical irregularities, Avhile violations of 


metre are very few. Those irregularities are far more 
numerous here than can, I believe, be matched anywhere 
else within an equal quantity of verses. They have all 
been discussed in my book, and Professor Keith has dealt . 
witli some of them. The question, why they occur, is not 
to be decided by such comments as he has offered, which 
are no real explanations. The evidence is cumulative, and 
the whole has to be considered fairly. He contests my 
explanation. I invite him to answer these elementary 
questions. When was the dynastic account (not the 
Puranas generally) compiled ? "Where did the author get 
his material for it from ? In what shape did that 
material exist ? What did the author do with it when he 
composed this prophetic account ? 

F. E. Paegiter. 


EAMANUJA AND MELUKOTE 


It is well known that the great reformer Ramanuja 
lived for several years, owing to persecution by the Chola 
king, at Melukote, which is Yadugiri, Yadavagiri, or Tiru- 
Narayanapuram, near French Rocks, Mysore District, 
and that he reconstructed and consecrated the temple of 
Narayana there through the aid of his disciple theHoysala 
king Vishnuvardhana. A very brief but ancient record, 
under the title of Jir'^oddliara-krama, has been recently 
discovered by me; and it contains ' valuable informal ioii 
about the exact dates of some leading, events, and about 
the actual amounts* contyibut^di by Vishnuvardhana 
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towards tlie several items of reconstruction and con- 
secration oJ! the temple. The record wms found by me 
among the valuable manuscripts belonging to the fSii- 
Yatiraja-Matha, the abode of Ramanuja at M'elukoto ; and 
the late Swami of the Matha was kind enough to lend it 
to me. Its authenticity seems to me unquestionable, 
iiiasinucb as it gives a brief account of the period from 
A.D, 1099 to 1242, and stops there abruptly, showing that 
the autl)or must have lived about the middle of the 


thirteenth century A.D., and that he must have intended 
the record to be continued by his followers. 

I give below a list of events and dates as found in this 


record; and I hope to publish an exact rendering of the 
whole record at an early date. 


1. Ramanuja’s discovery of the 

god Narayaua at Melukote. 

2. Vishnuvardhana pays his 

respects to the god. 

8. Vishnuvardhana’s return to 
Toimur after sanctioning 
5000 gadyanas for the re- 
construction of the temple. 

4. Construction commenced. 


5. Construction finished, 

6. Srl-Yatinija-Matha built for 

Ramanuja. 

7. Ramanuja left Melukote for 

Delhi to bring the pro- 
cessional image ^alvappille 
or Cheluvaraya-svami. 

8. Return to Melukote ■ with the 

image. 


Cyclic year, 
date, etc. ’ ' 

Bahudhmiya, 1099 
Magha su 5, 

Saturday, (Revatl) . 

Same year, Magha „ 
su 13 (Sunday). 

Same year, Magha „ 
ba 7 (Tuesday). 


Same year, Phal- ,, 
guna ^u 13 (Friday), 
Vrishabha-lagna, 
^(Hasta-naksh atra) . 
Svabhanu, 1104 

Vaisakha ba 5. 

Same year. ,, 

Vyaya, Chaitra hu 3 1 107 


Vikriti, Aswayuja 1111 
su 7. 
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Cyclic year, 
date, etc. 

9. Eamrinitja’s return to ^ri- Subhakrit, Pusliya lliiS 
rangam, after consecrating su 13. 
tlie temple of Tirupati on 
bis way. 

Tlie total period of his stay at Melukote 
or of absence from ^rirangam is here 
calculated as 23 years, 11 mouths. 

10. Eamanuja’s successor ap- Up to Pramathin, 1123-59 

pointed by him at the Chaitra ba 6. 
Yatira.ja-Matha, Melukote. 

11. (Next Svami) Narliyapa Jiyar. Up to Prabhava, 1159 to 

Pushya su 1. 1207 

12. (Next „ ) Yatiraja Jlyar. 1207-42 

13. (Next „ ) Yadugiri Nara- 

yapa Jiyar. 

There is nothing very improbable in the above list 
being correct. I leave it to experts to judge of the 
accuracy of the dates ; but I believe that full credit is, all 
the same, due to the author who has so carefully preserved 
the traditional account. Some great calamity, owing to 
Muhammadan invasions, seems to have occurred at 
Melukote about the end of the thirteenth or the beginning 
of the fourteenth century ; and the line of succession of 
the Gurus of the Sri-Yatiraja-Matha must have been 
interrupted for some decades. It must have been resumed 
in the fifteenth century, when the town was rebuilt (vide 
Imperial Gazetteer, vol. xvii, 1908, p. 290). 

M. T. Narasimhiengar. 

The value of the record mentioned by Mr. Narasimhiengar 
can be judged when we have its text and translation before 
us. Meanwhile, something must be said about some of his 
notes on it. 

When the writer of a paper such as that given above 
leaves the accuracy pf his dates to be considered by 
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“experts”, he certainly makes matters easy for himself. 
But a more satisfactory course — in fact, the only really 
correct one — would be that, if he himself cannot do what 
is necessary, he should enlist the sympathetic help of some 
properly qualified friend, who will fix all his dates for him 
before he begins to write, and will lend his own name in 
support of results to that extent. If that cannot be done, 
he should find from some standard table — (e-g-j Sewell 
and Dikshit’s Indian Calendar, table 1) — the year a.d. 
in which a given cyclic year or a given Saka year 
(current or expired, as the case may be) begins ; and, for 
such a period as that with which we are concerned here, 
he should take that year a.d. as the equivalent for the 
first ten months of the Hindu year, placing the last 
two months in the next year a.d, ; this is not a scientific 
course ; but it is admissible if nothing better can really be 
done. It is of no real use to embark on chronological 
discussions without first having the essential bases definitely 
settled on some uniform and recognizable lines. 

The dates in this case, and Mr, Narasimhiengar’s treat- 
ment of them, are open to remarks as follows : — 

No. 1, This date may possibly have some special 
calendrical interest. We understand that the record 
gives the cyclic year Bahudhanya, Magha sukla 5, 
Saturday, with the moon in the Revati nakshatra. The 
general facts of the case show that this Bahudhanya 
is the one which coincided with the Chaitradi Saka 
year 1020 expired, and began on 6 March, a.d. 1098. 
If we follow the system of true intercalation, according to 
which there was no intercalated month in this year, these 
details do not work out satisfactorily : Magha ^ukla 5 was 
not a Saturday (and was not in a.d. 1099); it was 
Thursday, 30 December, a.d. 1098, on which day it ended 
at about 18 hrs. 29 min. after mean sunrise (for Ujjain) ; 
and the moon did not enter Revati until about 13 hrs. 
15 min. after mean sunrise on the Friday, But by the 
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system of mean intercalation the montli Maglia itself was 
intercalary in this year. For the first Magha the result 
stands as above. But in. the second Magha the given titld 
was a Saturday, as required : it ended at about 13 hrs. 
32 min. after mean sunrise on Saturday, 29 January, 
A.D. 1099 ; and on this day the moon was in Revati at 
sumise and up to about 1 hr, 30 min. after mean sunrise. 
However, whether this result really justifies a conclusion 
that the system of mean intercalation prevailed at 
Melukote at the end of, the eleventh century, we must 
hesitate to decide. 

Nos. 2, 3, 4. I do not spend any time over these three 
dates, because, the weekdays being shown in brackets, 
• it is not clear whether they are really given in the record, 
or whether they have been added by Mr, Narasirnliiengar 
by inference from No. 1: it is enough to say that not 
from either point of view mentioned under that date does 
Phalguna ^ukla 13 work out to a Friday. For the rest, 
these three dates certainly fell in the opening months 
of A.D. 1099, though there are reasons for thinking that 
that is not the understanding on which Mr. Narasimhiengar 
has referred them to that year,^ 

The remaining dates might of course be calculated 
(except No, 6, in which there are no details beyond the 
cyclic year) : but they cannot be tested like No. 1. They 
are open, however, to the following remarks : — 

No. 10, Pramathin, Chaitra bahula 6, certainly fell in 
A.D. 1159 ; and No, 11, Prabhava, Pausha sukla 1, certainly 
fell in A.D. 1207. But the other A.D. dates are wrong: 
thus:— . 

No. 5. The given day in the year Svabhanu fell in 
A.D. 1103 ; not 1104 

^ He seems to have taken A.D. 1099 as the general equivalent o" 
Bahudhanya, as a result of whieJi these three dates and also No. 1 wouk 
belong to the early paxt of A.D. 1100: see what he has said 
Bahudhanya on p, 163 heloyr, and my oothment on p. 154-5, 
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No. 6. For Svablianu without any specified day in it 
the proper equivalent is A.D. 1103, or more strictly 
;i 103-4; not 1104. 

No. 7. The given day in the year V^mya fell in 
A.D. HOG; not 1107. 

No. 8. The given day in the year Vikriti fell in 
A.D. 1110; not 1111. 

No. 9. The given day in the year Subhakrit fell in 
A.D. 1122; not 1123. 

J. F. F. 


THE INITIAL AND CLOSING DATES OF THE REIGN 
OF THE HOYSALA KING VISHNU'\LVEDHANA 

In the volumes of the EpigrcvplLia Carnatica and 
in the Mysore Gazetteer Mr. Rice invariably gives 
A.D. 1104-41 as the period of the reign of the Hoysala 
king Vishnu vardluxna, also known as Bittideva and 
Bittiga ; but in his Mysore and Goorg from the In- 
scri'ptions he says (p. 99) : — “ In what year his reign 
began has not been discovered. DB 11 might have 
decided the question, being of his 12th year, but un- 
fortunately no year is named. The earliest actual date 
that can be cited for him is 1111 in Sh. 89, but Kd. 164 
represents him as ruling in 1100 : this must have been in 
association with Ballala, his elder brother.” Accordingly, 
he gives a.d. 1111-41 as the dates of Vishnu vardhana in 
the dynastic list on p. 97 of the same book. 

Initial date of the reign 

I have just discovered the initial date of Vishnu- 
vardhana’s reign from a close study of the Hoysala 
inscriptions. The inscription Ak. 110, which, mentions 
him as ruling at Dorasamudra during the reign of the 
Western Chalukya king Tribhuvanamalla, i.e. Vikrama- 
ditya VI, does not give the Saka year, but gives the year 
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of tlic grant as JfJjneya Dimdubhi-samvatsara. This 
year Dundubhi corresponds to a.d. 1142 ; and the 
expression Jf.Sneya cannot mean anything else than the 
45th jmar of Vishnuvardhana s reign, for it cannot refer 
to the Ghalukyan era that began in a.d. 1076; in that 
reckoning Dundubhi was the 67th year. So we come 
to the conclusion that Vislinuvardhana’s reign actually 
began in 1142 — 45 = a.d. 1097. This date is confirmed 
by various traditional and liistorical records which 
unanimously state that hamaniija, the great Vaishnava 
reformer, converted (in a.d. 1098) king Bittideva, Avho 
was ruling the Hoysaja kingdom, having his residence 
at Tonnur (Tondanur), and that, with the king’s aid, 
Ramanuja discovered and consecrated the image of the 
god Narayana at Melukote in the year Saka 1021 
(a.d. 1099), corresponding to Bahudhanya. 

Vishnuvardhana must have been Yuvaraja, for some 
years before a.d. 1097, for w^e find references to him 
in the earlier inscriptions also. He must have ruled 
simultaneously with his elder brother Ballala I for some 
years, as we may judge from the inscriptions. 

Closing date of the reign 

Although we cannot exactly find, at present, the closing 
date of Vishnuvardhana’s reign, we can safely assert that 
he must have reigned for several years after A.D, 1141. 
Mr. Rice has confounded one Bittideva, a general of king 
Yishnuvardhana, with Yishnuvardhana himself, being 
misled by the similarity of names, and infers (p. 101) 
from Cm. 96 that Vishnuvardhana died in a.d. 1141, but 
the inscription really records the death of the general 
Bittideva. 

The following inscriptions, all referring themselves to 
the reign of Vishnuvardhana, clearly prove that he must 
have ruled up to A.D- ,11,56, though his son Harasiihlia I 
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is said in some of the inscriptions to be ruling along with 
him (as Yuvaraja) during' this period : — 


1. 

Epi. Garn,, vol. 

5, Ak. 110 of A.D. 1142 

2. 


vol. 

4, Ng. 94 

, 1142 

3. 

,, 

vol. 

6, Kd. 99 

1143 

4. 


vol. 

6, Mg. 3 

1143 

5. 


vol. 

4, Ng. 100 , 

1145 

6. 


vol. 

6, Kd. 34 

1148 

7. 


vol. 

5, Hn. 65 , 

, 1149 

8. 


vol. 12, Ck. 40 , 

, 1149 

9. 


vol. 12, Ck. 28 , 

, 1156 


For an account of the general Bittideva above referred 
to, see Epigra 2 '>lda Garnatica, vol, 5, introcb, pp. 16, 17. 

A detailed discussion of these points will be found in 
a paper on the chronology of the Hoysalas which I hope 
to publish shortly. 

M. T. Narasimpiiengar. 

Mr. Narasimhiengar seems to take his A.D. dates from 
the headings of the translations in the E'pigraphia 
Garnatica volumes. That is not a safe course : the dates 
must be read in the texts ; and then the year A.D. must 
be fixed by ascertaining whether a given ^aka jmar is 
to be taken as current or as expired, and by paying 
attention to the further details of the month, etc. For 
instance : — Vol. 4, trans. p. 139, does place his No. 5, 
Ng. 100, in “ 1145 A.D.” But the text shows (p. 245) 
that the record is dated on the day of the winter solstice 
of the Raktakshin samvatsara, ^aka 1067. A reference 
to any standard table — (e.g., Sewell and Dikshit’s 
Calendar, table 1) — will show that the record means 
iSaka 1067 om^rent. And so the given day places the 
record in a.d. 1144 (not 1145). 

Dates taken from other sources must be treated with 
equal care. On p. 153 above Mr. Narasimhiengar has said 
“ 6aka 1021 (a.d, 1099), corresponding to Bahudhanya.” 
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A very short inquiry would have shown tliat this remark 
could not stand. Saka. 1021 ex 2 nred (as most usually 
cited) was certainly a.D. 1099 (in the sense that the 
first ten months of that Saka year fell in A.D. 1099), 
but the cyclic year was Pramathin: Bahudhanya \vas 
Saka 1021 current, corresponding, in the sense stated 
above, to A.D. 1098 (not 1099). 

These discrepancies do not affect Mr. Narasiixihiengar’s 
present results. But attention is drawn to them to 
illustrate further the point (compare p. 149 above) that 
anyone who aims at dealing with chronological matters, 
and wishes to inspire confidence in his results, must first 
get all his dates properly settled, so that they will stand 
being checked by his readers. 

A remark may be added about the final date, No. 9, 
The record, vol. 12, Ck. 28, is dated in the Dhatu 
mmwfsara, Saka 1079. This, again, is & current ^aka 


year : and in this case the equivalent is given rightly as 
1156 A.D.” at trans. p. 80, The text shows (p. 136) that 
the record seems to have been dated on the day of the 
winter solstice. If so, it takes Vishnu vardhana on to 
quite the end of A.D. 1166. 


MR. MARSHALL’S TAXILA INSCRIPTION 


Having now, by the courtesy of Mr. Marshall, been 
favoured with a copy of the new inscription, I may be 
allowed to add the following observations, which are 
partly of an apologetic character : — 

1. First, I may venture to express a high appreciation 
of the great exactness of the reading, which leaves 
practically nothing to reward the , scrutiny of other 
scholai-s. The photograph itself is a remarkable techi 
achievement, being pieced together out, of as manv 




1 ^ ’1 ^ V I’ 
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2. Tlie i‘eQ,dmg pradistavita, for which I had proposed 

■prat'Uhavitci, is in both instances quite certain. The 
form, being undoubtedly an equivalent of = 

irratiRtlid'pita, must bo regarded as a characteristic of the 
local dialect. 

3. Inspection seems to confirm the readings t/’(r(m)yfc6ua 
(11. 1-2), Imtaphria (1. 2), proposed by me ; in the case of 
{ni)rva(nae) also, for ('in)a(nae), the curve in the a is. 
favourable (Mr. Marshall, I learn, does not assent). 

4. {Sa)dliiham(na) and a . de (in 1. 5) are still obscure. 
We expect the inscription to end ayami dftya-dharmci- 
'pariedgo, which may have been wrongly copied by the 
(rather careless) workman. 

6. In pracega (1. 4) the vowel e seems to be indicated. 

6. The important ayasa (in 1. 1) appears to stand good. 
Whether the viyasa, which has been proposed by Dr. Fleet 
(October, 1914, pp. 998-9) and against which I have no 
prejudice (except, perhaps, on grounds of date and 
dialect), may possibly be read, I am unable to decide 
(Mr. Marshall is certain of ayasa), 

F. W. Thomas. 


LA PONDATION DE GOEJE 

1. Le conseil de la fondation n’ayant subi aucun 
changement depuis le mois de novembre 1913, est 
compose comme suit ; MM. C. Snouck Hurgronjc 
(president), H. T. Karsten, M. Th. Houtsma, T. J. de Boer, 
et 0. van Vollenhoven (secretaire- tresorier). 

2. Vers la hn de Tan dernier, le conseil a pris a la 
cliarge de la fondation ledition critique du Kitab al-Fakhir 
d’al-Mufaddal par M. C. S. Storey ; ellc paraitra avant pen 
chex I’editeur Brill a Leiden. 

3. Au printemps le conseil a accorde une subvention 
ail docteur G. Bergstrasser, de Leipzig, en vue d’une 
enquete sur la langue arabe parl^e en Syrie et en 
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Palestine. Un rapport succinct de ce voyage se trouve 
dans la ZDMG. Ixviii, pp. 600-2, 1914. 

4. Le capital de la fondation etaiit reste Ic inenie, le 
inontant nominal cst do 21,500 florins (43,000 francs). 
Kn outre, an mois de novembre, 1914, les rentes dis- 
ponibles montaient a plus de 2,600 florins (5.200 francs). 

5. On se permet d’attirer Pattention sur ce qu’il esl: 
encore disponible un certain noinbre d’exeinplaires de la 
rejjroduction de la Hamasali d’al-Bulituri. En 1 909, 
la fondation a fait paraitre cliez Pediteur Brill a Leiden 
Cette reproduction pliotograpliicpie du uianuscrit de Leiden 
reunite unique. C’est au prodt de la fondation que. les 
exemplaires sont vendus ; le prix en est de deuxeents 
francs. Ainsi les aclieteurs contribueront a atteindre le 
but que se propose la fondation : de favoriser P’etudo 
les langues orientales et de leur litterature. 


Noveinhre, 1914. 
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Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to the 
Eouyunjik Collection of the British jVIuseum. 
By liOBERT Francis Harper, Ph.D., Professor of 
Semitic Languages and Literature at the University 
of Chicago. Parts XII and XIII. The University 
of Chicago Press; the Cambridge University Press, 
London and Edinburgh. 


Each volume contains 116 octavo plates, with xviii and 
xix pages of titles, dedication (to the Rev. C. H. W. Johns 
and the Rev. A. H. Sayce, D.D.), preface, and indices. 
The texts in vol. xii number 100, and those in vol. xiii 97. 
Many of them are mere fragments, and only twenty-five or 
thirty have, wholly or in part, the names of the writers. 
Among the most interevsting names may be mentioned 
Sin-tabni-usur (two documents), Sama’-gunu (probably two 
likewise), BM-ibni, Merodach-baladan, and there are also 


documents from the Urites and the people of Assur. The 
following notes will give an idea of the contents of these 
interesting communications : — 

1216, which bears forty-seven longish lines, is in the 
Babylonian character, and occupies three plates. It 
mentions a certain Bel-us^zib, a servant of the king, who 
honoured his master. As he refers to “ Esarhaddon, the 
son of the king my lord ”, it would seem that this com- 
munication was addressed to Sennacherib. He apparently 
speaks of a plot to kill him and also the king’s servants. 
As he refers to someone (? Esarhaddon) who would 
(re)build Babylon and complete E-sagila (the Temple of 
Belus there), this letter may belong to the period after 
Sennacherib’s destruction of that city. The text may be 
a communication from a Babylonian who remained 
faithful to Sennacherib notwithstanding all his atrocities, 
but the imperfection ;of the. record leia^eis this uncertain. 


m 
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Another important communication is Xo. 1 238, which is 
fi'om the governors (hasanati), tlie mayor (?) (aba), tlie 
imacls of tlie city Assur, and tlic Assurites, small and great. 
It speaks of governor Istar-na’id, and apparently of the 
destruction ■which he had wrought. After a reference to 
talents and inanas of gold and silver, there is a mutilated 
and therefore untranslatable passage. It was with the 
following petition : — 

“To the king our lord we say: If he deliver us to the 
governors, thy servants will die. We have sent 2 letters 
to the king our lord, but we have not seen an answer. 
We give our persons to death. Let the king not forsake 
liis servants.” 

It would be interesting to know upon what occasion 
this was written. 

Another interesting specimen of tablets of this class is 
83-1-18, 63, one of the tablets unearthed by Horniuzd 
Rassam in 1882, Harper’s Xo. 124.1 — 

... which in the midst of . . . [Pek]od.(?) upon us 
... [to the king] our lord we send, and [let liim ?] send 
a force to help us. And the Gurasimmu tribe is set 
[against] us. An enemy has gone or has prepared (?) (to 
go) against them. The authority of Assyria is remote 
from them. And none among the governors has gone to 
their aid — they have given (their) hand to the enemy. 
Eridu and Kullab, which are left, if they can, will stand 
against the enemy. All the 'Gurasimmu tribe has now 
revolted, no city there supports Assyria except Ur and 
Kisik, and the city of Abu-iddina. And the king our lord 
knows that Ur in the midst of Akkad is [faithful ?]. To 
that end we were at first perfect with our help. Pekod 
and Tamtim hate us, and devising evil against the house 
of thy gods, by killing and plundering they will put an 
end to us ; everything falling, we shall pass into their 
hands. Xow Tamtim, Pekod, and Gurasimmu have 
gathered troops against us. [Let] the king our lord send 
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a force to the lielp of the house of his gods. Thou hast 
given the property of the kings thy fathers to the god 
Sin. Tlie hands of thine enemy thou shalt take, and the 
land sliall [not] depart from the hand.s of the king, and 
Assyria [shall be ... ] before them. The great men of 
tlie king [sliall go] or shall prepare (to go) to keep the 
watch. . . . 

Thougli there is neither name of writer nor of any 
other personage in this inscription to lielji to determine 
the date, other texts seem to furntsh the needful 
indication, s. Thus ISfo. 1206 describes the Gurasim 



( = Gurasimmu) as being ruled over by a certain Balat-su, 
and this name implies that they were of Babylonian race. 
No. 1342, which also refers to them, mentions a certain 
B61-ibni, whom A,ssur-bani-^pli seems to have sent as his 
representative in Babylonia. To all appearance the period 
was that of this Assyrian king’s expedition against hi.s 
brother ^awas-suw-ukin (Saosduchinos). 

The variant waitings of the name Gurasimmu are 
interesting : >^, Gurasmmm, 

Gurasimmu, *0 

Gurasim. No. 1244 has the combination \ 

>^5^ , Ur and Gursimmu, without any prefix or 


All will learn of the author’s death with great regret, 
but the remaining volumes of the series will duly appear, 
and form a monument to his memory. 

T. G. Pinches, 


VORDERASIATISCHE Bibliothek. Urlcuiiden des alt- 
baby lonischen Zivil- und Prozessrechts, bearbeitet 
von M. Schorr. 8vo. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. 

This, a thick book of 618 pages, is. the first part of the 
eighth section into which the. series Aig:- divided. The 
.TEAS. 1915. . , , i i i i i 1 A , n 
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documents translated number 317, and are preceded by 
an introduction of Ivi pages, treating of the literature of 
Babylonian law, and the various branches of the same, 
with bibliographies of the works bearing upon the texts 
dealt with. At the end of the work we find lists of names 
of persons, gods, temples, animals, countries, people, places, 
gates, streets, rivers, and canals. The renderings them- 
selves are supported by lists of Semitic and Sumerian 
words, and an appendix gives a list of dates of contemporary 
rulers, in which we find, first in order, the well-known 
name NaiAm-Sin, who appears as a contemporary of 
Sumu-4bu“, the founder of Hammurabi’s djmasty. It is 
needless to say that this is not regarded as the renowned 
son of Sargon of Agade, who reigned about 2800 B.o. 

The documents translated, which belong exclusively to 
the period of Hammurabi’s dynasty, are classed in sections 
under letters, and subsections under Eoman numerals, in 
accordance with the very _ practical system adopted. Each 
section has a good description of the texts translated 
therein, so that the reader easily obtains an idea of their 
most interesting points. The scope of the work, however, 
precludes any extended examination of these in the 
present notice. 

The transcriptions and translations are in parallel 
columns, but space is economized by giving the names of 
the witnesses in smaller type and in single column without 
translation. The body of the work is set in the type 
known as “ English ” old style of a very satisfactory 
clearness. In the transliterations the author shows his 
caution by transcribing the Sumerian phrases found in 
these texts from time to time syllabically, and not as 
connected words ; their Semitic equivalents, however, are 
given in notes. There is no cuneiform. 

The following specimen-text will show the system 
adopted : — 

195 : Sippar, 30. Nisannum, 16. Ammi-saduga. 
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Text: M 107 (88-5-12, 57). Trans. KU iii 75. 
Contents : W., T., and P. each receive 1 male or female 
slave as their sliare of inheritance, after the eldest brother 
has sworn concerning the amount of the inheritance. In 
addition W. kindly makes over (?) to his . two brothers 
the property which he had obtained by his own efforts, 
4 judges, 5 witnesses, and the archivist. 


1 amtum mium-Ba- 
tia ga-dic mdrS ® zitti 

marduh 

^ wardum i^r- 

ra ib-7ii-'i1-u marduh 

XriSu amtum la-la-hi-tum 
® zitti pa-az-za-lum ^ mi-i m- 
7na an-ui-i-im ^ zittdti^^''^^ 
mdrS^^'^ warad-'^tio ul-mai- 

Sidum 

® ki waraddht marduk 
dikd^n (?) “■ a-hu-^u-7'm i- 
na e-7nu-uk 7Xt~ma-7n~su 
“ irdu-u-ma a-7ia ib- 
qii-iht, marduk ^^u pa-az- 
za-lum ah-hi-HU i-7ia tu- 
ba-ti-su i-zu-zu 

iktu 7 varad-^tu marduk 
dekumid) n-ku-su-nu ^®<x- 
7ia 7na7'-ki-ii warad-^^'^ 

ul-77iakkb-ium a-bi-ki-nu 
ni-ih Him '^^a-Qia 
ib-7ii-i^^<- ina^-'duk u pa-az- 
za-lum ah-hi-hi u-ub-hi- 
hu d-id i-tu-ur-ru-ma 
-^1 ib-ni-‘^^‘-^ 7narduk d pa- 
az - za - lum mdrd 

warad-^^'^ ul - ma^ -^i- turn ' 


^ 1 slave-woman Anum- 
gamil (?) with her children, 
is the share of Warad- 
Marduk, the caravan- 
leader (?) ; 1 slave Silli-Irra 
is the share of Ibni -Marduk ; 

slave-woman Lalabitum 
is theshareofPazzalum. All 
this are the shares of Warad- 
Ulmassitum’s children. 

What W arad-Marduk, the 
caravan - leader (?), their 
brother, has acquired by his 
own exertion, he has shared 
to Ibni-Marduk and Pazza- 
lum, his brothers, in his 
kindness. 

As Warad-Marduk, the 
caravan - leader (?), their 
brother, with regard to the 
property of CWarad-Ulmas- 
situm, their father, has 
justified himself with his 
brothers, Ibni-Marduk and 
Pazzalum, by the oath of 
God, Ibni - Marduk and 
Pazzalum, sons of Warad- 
Ulma0itum,will not proceed 
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a^na warad~^^'>-<‘ marduk 
dSkim (?) a-hi-hc~nu 
i-ra-ag-ga-onu. 

27 iiu ,^amas ** hrmrduk 


against Warad-Marduk, the 
caravan - leader (?), their 
brother. 

They have sworn by 


u am-mi-za-dn~ga Lugal-E Fainas, Marduk, and Ammi- 
Paid). saduga, the king. 

Here come the names o£ the four judges : Nannar- 
mansum, Sin-ismeani, Ibqu-Annunitmn, and Ibqu-ili-su. 
Among the other witnesses may be mentioned Mdr-umi- 
6sre (“ the son of the 20tli day ”), an Amorite, and 
Tarnlatu™, son of Ibqu-nar Idigna (“the river Tigris has 
carried away,” “ cleansed,” or the like).^ 

The impressions of the cylinder-seals (which are not 
mentioned in the work) give an indication of the 
parentage of the judges, and from them we learn that 
Nannar-maiisum was a worshipper of the deified king 
Ammi-titana, whilst Ibku-Annunitu"i adored the reigning 
king, Ammizaduga, as did also Warad-Maruduk, the eldest 
brother, and M4r-umi-Mre. Other cylinder-impressions 
are from the seals of Ibni-Maruduk, the second brother ; 
Warad- . . . (probabljr tlie name of a witness read by 
Scliorr as Warad-etil-anna) son of Ibfgatum] — he was 
devotee of two gods ; a certain Taqir- . . . , son of 
Na’id-ili . . . ; a witness whose cylinder-seal bears no 
name, but a dedication to a god ; Tamlatu»i, the second 
witness, whose device was apparentl}’' not accompanied by 
his name; and another, possibly a woman. The document 
was evidently regarded as an important one. 

The names of the witnesses are followed by the date, 
which Dr. Schorr gives as follows : — 

^^warah nisannim um On the 30th of Nisun- 
Tiui am-mi-za-du- nurn,^® in the year in which 


ga lugal-e mah 

dingir habhar lugcd-a-ni-ta 
*- id am-mi-za-du-ga nu- 
Jm-uk ni-H. 


king Amtnisaduga, by the 
powerful command of 
Sarnas, his lord, tlie canal 
Ammi-saduga-nuhushnisi. 


^ These names are read otherwise by the author. 
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The verb is wanting, but is easily supplied ; the year 
was that named after the digging of tlie canal in 
question — a canal whose name conferred upon the king 
a glory exceeding that of the greatest conqueror ever 
known : “ Ainini-zaduga (-saduqa) is the people’s abund- 
ance” (cf. Poebel, The Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania, vol. vi, pt. ii, p. 104). 

This specimen of the texts is one of the inscriptions 
preserved in the British Museum, and was first published 
by the German Assyriologist Bruno Meissner (M) in 1893, 
with several others belonging to our national collection 
and that of the Royal Museums of Berlin. The number 
of British Museum inscriptions included in the present work 
is about 124. Improved readings are in many cases given. 

T. G. Pinches. 


The Life of Muhammed. By the Rev. Canon Sell, D.D. 
The Christian Literature Society for India, pp. xiv 
and 232. London, Madras, and Colombo, 1913. 

To treat on so intricate a subject as the life of 
j\Iohammed and the early history of Islam in so small 
a compass means to give little more than the bare results 
of original research into the sources. As the numerous 
quotations from modern works show, such research seems 
not to have been the foremost idea in the mind of the 
author. He was therefore free to produce a popular book 
which makes no pretensions to add much to our present 
knowledge on the subject. As far as is possible in a book 
with a religious tendency, the author has striven to judge 
men and matters impartially and with discretion. His 
I'olying in the main on secondary sources, however, has - 
left little room for historical criticism. He appeal's to 
take many of the legends, bearing on Mohammed’s eai'ly 
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life <and proplietship as liistorical, although their fanciful 
cliaracter has been shown again and again. In the list 
of works mentioned as his authorities we miss Prince 
Teano’s gigantic J.-nmis with their- compilation of every 
detail that counts. The author reproduces the story of 
the meeting of the young Mohammed with the monk 
Bahira, and the anecdote connected with his name 
al-Amln, without offering any criticism. The discussion 
of the views of modern writers on Mohammed’s fits ” is 
likewise without result. We should rather agree with, the 
Moslim writers who “do not admit this theory of fits” 
(p. 31). At most they might be reduced to the effects of 
nervous excitement, caused by suspense, which is quite 
explicable. The author also upholds the story of the fatra, 
or the supposed interval of several jmars between the 
first and subsequent revelations, but no evidence to 
support it exists. It has even been disproved on reliable 
grounds, Hijra the author still translates by “flight”, 
which is now obsolete, because it does not agree with the 
real meaning of the word. 

In spite of the numerous works extant on the life of 
Mohammed there still remains an enormous mass of detail 
to be elucidated. Even the broad historical facts are so 
mixed up with what is doubtful and entirely fictitious 
that the work of digging out the kernel of truth is one of 
great delicacy and wliich requires an almost unfailing 
discrimination. The author of our book, with his profound 
knowledge of the Arabic language and the literature 
concerned, combined with his undoubted gift as a popular 
writer, could be of great assistance to students by giving 
the greater part of his attention to the original sources. 
The few debatable points mentioned do not in any way 
detract from the merit of the book. 


H. Hirschfelt). 
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Epigrapjiia Zeylanica, Vol. II, Pts. I, II. B3- Don 
Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe. 

The two first parts of the second volume of Wickronna- 
singhe’s interesting j)ublication contain principally pillar 
inscriptions belonging to the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
The Kirigallawa pillar (No. 1), discovered bj^ Mr. H. C, P. 
Bell in 1892 about 20 miles north-north-east of Anuradha- 
pura, was set up by King Udaya I in the year 953 a.d. 
Wickremasinghe has found out in this occasion (p. 9) 
that the kings of the tenth century use the titles 
Salamevan and Siri Sang-bo alternatively. If one was 
known as Salamevan his successor was called Siri Sang-bo 
and vice versa. 

Nos. 2-5 are pillar inscriptions of about the same date 
and the same contents. Their subject is the granting of 
the usual immunities to villages in the neighbourhood 
of Anuradhajjura. The form of the letters and the style 
of the language in the Timbirivava inscription (No. 3) 
are in agreement with the Moragoda pillar of Kassapa IV 
(vol. i. No. 17), the first twelve lines in both being almost 
the same word for word. , 

No. 6 is a pillar inscription of Kassapa V discovered 
by Mr. Bell in the ruins of Madirigiriya, 46 miles south- 
east of Anuradhapura. The nature of the privileges 
agrees in the main with other similar records of the 
period, but in addition to these the inscription contains 
i-ules for the management of the hospital attached to the 
rnonasteiy. The expression used for “ hospital ” is ved- 
hcd = vaidyagala, and the inmates of the hospital are 
called ved-hal-vassan (C 10). The other terms mentioned 
by Wickremasinghe on p. 26, viz. ved-hal-kdmiyan, ved- 
hal-dasun, ved-samdaruwan, ved-hal-badgam him,.ved- 
hcd-had-ktLd%n, do not occur in the, inscription. 

The order that “dead goats and fowls should be given 
to the hospital ” (C 16) would show that animal food Avas 
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allowed in these Buddhist institutions, but the translation 
of this passage is doubtful. 

Yeld-yut ^asdend (B 24) is translated “the live 
superintendents of fields ” and velcl-yut samdaruvan 
(C 12, 13) “agricultural officials”. Clough’s Dictionary 
has a word = land sown with grain, field or farm. 
It must be identical with Sanskrit veZa, “ garden, park ” 
(Hemacandra, Abhidhanacintamani, 1111). A different 
word is vel = Slzt. veld, “coast” (Geiger, No. 1390). 

No. 7 contains a grant of the usual immunities to 
a certain plot of ground belonging to Tisaram nunnery. 
In C 11, 12 we ought to read kolj^Uin instead of 
tolydUin and compare this with kolpatri in the Mahfi- 
kalattaewa inscription (A.I.C., No. 110) A and C. I have 
translated this passage “ in agreement with the Kolpattra 
community of priests ”, and stick to this translation until 
further notice. 

The Aetaviragollaeva pillar (No. 9) is the only inscription 
contained in this volume which has been published before 
by Dr. Goldschmidt in 1876 and by me in 1883 (A.I.C., 
No. 117) with an incomplete translation. The contents 
are the usual immunities granted to the village Velangama, 
but in the introduction King Dappula V tells us that he 
ransacked the Pandya country and obtained a victory in 
the ninth year of his reign (1000 A.D.). 

With regard to the translation I have the following 
remarks to make : For the term uluvddu (C 3) Wickrema- 
singhe refers us to vol. i, p. 199, n. 12. There we find the 
translation “ basket-makers ”, which has no etymological 
foundation. But the same word occurs also in vol. i, 
p. 112, n. 3, and there we have the correct translation 
“ brick-layers Uluvadu = Pali itthiJcdvaddhaki (Mali a v. 
222). The translation of ddligattan by “ bird-catchers ” 
seems correct. In Abhidhanappadipilca, 514, the Pali 
jdliko is rendered by varadalvadda. Timclise (C 22) is 
a difficult word. Wickremasinghe refers us again to 
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vol. i, p. 199, but there also he gives no trausUitiou. h\ 
Jataka, v, p. 102, we read — 

Rattimki cord kluldanfi, dim hhadanii tundli/d 

vaUhasmim IcJiuddctrajassa hahu adhainmiko jano. 

By night to tliieves a prey are we, to publicans by day, 

Lewd folks abound within the reabn, when evil kings 
bea,r sway. 

Most probably our tundisa is the same as this iiindijni 
in the Jataka. The meaning “publicans” would suit 
very well. 

Another translation is j>ossible if we lay stress upon 
the s in iimdise. Burnell in his Elements of Bouth 
Indian Fcdceograidiy (Loudon, 1878) on p. 126 mentions 
the kingdoms of Pandion and of Tiindis. The first occurs 
in Per iritis Maris Eryth., § 58, and in Ptolemy, vii, 1, 
§§ 11, 79; Pliny, vi, 105; the second in Periphis, § 54; 
Ptolemy, vii, 1, § 8. Now the name Paiidi is frequent 
enough in the inscriptions of the tenth century. It 
generall}’ stands together with Soli (the kingdom of the 
Colas in Southern India), as for instance in the Timbiri- 
wawa inscription (vol. ii. No. 3), B 22. Under the 
circumstances it would be quite natural to find also the 
kingdom of Tundis. Then the translation would run 
tlius : “ The inhabitants of Tundis shall not enter.” 
Cf. also the Rajamaligawa pillar inscription at Polonna- 
ruva (vol. ii. No. 10), B 24, 25. I give both renderings 
of this important expression, but I confess that I prefer 
the first one. 

The second part of vol. ii begins with the Rajamaligava 
and Mayilagastota pillar inscriptions of Mahinda IV. 
The latter of the two has been published before by 
Dr. Goldschmidt and by myself (A.I.O., No. 120). Wick- 
remasinghe accepts our statement that Mahinda IV of the 
Mahavamsa is identical with the Siri Sang-boy Abahay 
of the Mihintale tablets and with ' the, Mihindu of the 
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Mayilagastota inscription, and traces out a genealogical, 
table which enables us to form an idea as to how tlio 
Ceylon kings of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries 
were related to one another. With regard to the transla- 
tion, he deviates in several points from the one given hy 
me in 1883. In this respect I have the following remarks 
to make : — 

Line A 26 we ought to read vdvastha kdril and 
translate in the manner adopted by Wickremasinghe in 
his note 5. Vdvastha means “ regulation ” and occurs 
in the Vessagiri inscription of Mahinda IV {Epigr. Zeyl., 
vol. i, No. 2), line 30, and in the Paepiliyana inscription 
of Parakramabahu VI (A.I.C., No. 160).^ Wickrema- 
singhe’s rendering of B 3-10 is preferable to mine. 
With regard to B 13-21, I can neither accept his transla- 
tion nor do I stick to my own. The passage remains 
obscure. 

No. 13 is a slab inscription of King Kirti Ni 99 ahka 
Malla at the Ruvanvali Dagoba in Anuradhapura, published 
before by Rhys Davids in JR AS. VII, p. 353 f., and by 
me in A.I.C., No. 145. In his introductory remarks (p. 74) 
Wickremasinghe calls attention to a class of fowlers 
called Kamhodi and mentioned in line 27. He believes 
that ‘‘ the Kdmhojas have come to Ceylon as horse-dealers 
and that a colony of them may have settled permanently 
in Anuradhapura in company with the Yavanas when 
that city was in the zenith of its glory That the 
Kambojas were known principally as horse-dealers in 
Ancient India is proved by several passages in the Jataka, 
the Mahavastu, and the Indian lexicographers, to which 
Mr. G. K. Nariman in his interesting article in this 
Journal for 1912, pp. 255-7, has called attention. From 
line 27 of our inscription we learn that in Ceylon they 
were known as bird-catchers, and that Ni^^anka Malla, 

^ Jollj', Zeifcsch. deutsch. morgenl. Ges., xliv, p. S44, translates it by 
‘ ‘ Rcclitsgutachten ”. ' 
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‘'by bestowing on them gold and cloth and whatever 
kind of wealth they wished,” gave security to birds. i 

Weber, in his reviews of James d’Alwis’ introduction 
to Kaccayana’s grammar of the Pali language (Indisehe 
Streifen, ii, 316 fi‘.) and of Burnell’s Elements of South 
Indian Paloiografhy {Indisehe Streifen, iii, 348 fl’,), has 
shown that Kdonboja has quite a different signification 
in the inscriptions of A 9 oka from that which it has in 
later Pali lexicography, as for instance Abhidhanappa- 
dipika, 185, from where Childers takes his quotation. 

In Vedic literature Kamboja is the name of a nation on 
the north-west frontier of India, supposed to have dwelt . 

in close proximity to the Yavanas. Later on the name i 

was transferred to Further India in the same way as I 

Campa, the caj)ital of the Angas (the modern Bhagulpore), | 

was later on a city near the mouth of the River Mekong I 

(Barth, Inscriptions sanscrites div Gamboge, p, 69). The | 

descendants of the first-mentioned Kambojas had adopted I 

the Mussulman creed and used to trade all along tlie west | 


coast of India from the Persian Gulf down to Ceylon and I 



probably further east, while the Kambojas of Further 
India were devout Buddhists. I think Wickremasinghe 
is correct in stating that the Kambojas mentioned in 
]Sii 99 aiika Malla’s inscription belonged to the former 
class (p. 76). 

The remaining portion of pt. ii contains some more 
inscriptions of the same king, viz. the slab inscription 
•of the Hata-Da-ge portico at Pollonaruva (No. 14), the 
Hata-Da-ge vestibule wall inscription (No, 15), the Plata- 
Da-ge inside wall inscription (No. 16). They offer no 
particular interest. 

Before concluding this review I must make up for an 
omission which I committed some years ago in reviewing 
the fifth part of the first volume of the Epigraphia 
Zeylanica. It concerns the pdrdhdr in the 

Kiribat-vehera inscription (ps. I61) afn<I.m the Iripinniyava 
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pillar inscription (p, 170). Wickremasinghc is perfectly 
correct in identifying this with pariJidra, “ immunity.” 
He or I might liave added that tin’s word with the same 
.signification occurs several times in Manu, viii, 287-9. 
See Biihler’s translation, SBE, xxv, 248. 

E. MtJLLER, 

Beknk, November , 101 4 . 


Tamil Studies, or. Essays on the History of the Tamil, 
People, Language, Religion, and Literature. By 
M. Srinivasa Aiyangae, M.A. Madras, 1914. 

The author, in his preface to this work, states that he 
has essayed “for the first time to put together the result 
of past researches, so as to present before the reader a 
complete bird’s-eye view of Tamil culture and civilization 
Eor this purpose he has not only utilized liis own wide 
and scholarly knowledge of Dravidian languages and 
literature, but has based his facts on the reliable evidence 
of epigraphic remains and inscriptions. Up to the present 
time fiction and fable have, to a great extent, sufficed as 
a groundwork on which to found an account of early 
Dravidian history and literature. Translations of early 
texts are often useless as being merely essays in so-called 
poetry ; they seldom give the true meaning of the original, 
and are generally unreliable for any critical or historical 
purposes. M. Srinivasa Aiyangar points out that “com- 
munication of knowledge in these days is best done in 
prose, not poetry . . . The prose should be simple and 
idiomatic, free alike from pedantry and baldness The 
author, therefore, while fully recognizing the work of 
previous scholars, such, for instance, as that of P, Sundaram 
Pillai in his Milestones of Tamil Literature, and that of 
Dr. Barnett in his Catalogue of Tamil Books in the British 
Museum, with its valuable introduction, may well claim 
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to have satisfied the crying want for a text]}Of)k oi! 
accurate information, given in clear and idiomatic 
English, respecting early Dravidian history and literature. 

Essays on Dravidian Ethnology lead up to the fatal 
division of the people into the right- and left-hand 
castes whicli is traced by the author to the time of Tlaja- 
raja Chola, after his conquests in the first quarter of 
the eleventh century. The division arose after a.d. 1010, 
when the Chola monarch ‘‘marshalled his extensive 
armies . . . into two great divisions, the one consisting 
of those men who had won for him victories in all his 
foreign campaigns, and the other composed of new 
soldiers from the Pandya, the Telugu, and Canarese 
countries, who had formerly fought against him from his 
enemies' camp. The former, recruited chiefly from the 
Vedan, Nattaman, Malayaman, and Paraiya castes, he 
called the right-hand army (valankai velaikkaran), while 
the latter, made up of the Pallans, Pallis, Madegas, and 
Bedars (Canarese hunters), was called the left-hand army ”, 
This argument for a military and political origin of the 
evei’Tperplexing division of the agricultural and artisan 
classes is supported by evidence from the inscription of 
Rajendra Chola where the “old troops of the right hand" 
{valahkdi'pxx^ram padaigal) are referred to in contra- 
distinction to the new ones of the left hand ; further, 
from the fact that Adirajendra Chola (A.D. 1065) imposed 
a poll-tax {S.l. Ins., vol. iii, p. 165) on all male members 
of both factions. 

Some suggestive facts are advanced to support the 
author’s view that the Vatteluttu alphabet was introduced 
from Western Asia by Tamil merchants about the seventh 
or eighth, century D.C., and that, although it was sup- 
planted by the Grantha characters in or about the tenth 
century, it was not borrowed or adapted from the 
Brahmi or Asoka alphabet. His account of Dravidian 
philology abl}^ supplements the work of Caldwell's 
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Comparative Grammar. The Academy period of 
literature is held to have extended from oOO e.c, to 
A.D. 500, and included the eight anthologies, the ten 
major and eighteen minor poems, as previously set forth 
by iSeshagiri Sastri in his Essay on Tamil Literat'are. 
The Jain, Buddhist, and Brahmanic periods of early 
literature are extended down to a.d, 950, while fi-om 
that date down to a.d. 1200 the sacred hymns and poems 
of Saivas and Vaishnavas, which had till then remained 
scattered, were collected and arranged. A detailed and 
lucid account of this period of literature expands the 
recent exposition set forth in Farquhar’s Primer of 
Hindibism. 

A chapter is specially devoted to the Azhvars or 
Vaishnava saints, of whom it is pointed out that “ religious 
fanatics have gathered together a mass of legendary and 
superstitious accounts often of a conflicting and sometimes 
of an incredible nature ”. 

The Tim Yachakam of Tiru Manikka Vachakar is held 
to have been composed about a.d. 870, while its compilation, ■ 
together with the earlier Devaram hymns of Appar, 
Sambandhar, and Sundarar, and other poems, into the 
eleven Tiru Miirai by Nanibi Andar Kambi, is dated 
about a.d. 1025. To this date also is ascribed the 
compilation, with the assistance of Sri Natha Muni, of 
the Vaishnava hymns into the Nalayira Prabandham. It 
is a relief to find that translations of extracts from early 
Tamil poems are given in prose and not in poetry. 
Unfortunately, many of these extracts remain untranslated 
into English. As the work is eminently suited to be 
a reliable textbook for English and Indian students, 
a hope may be expressed that in a future edition these 
extracts may receive translation. 


B. W, Fiiazee. 
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Kashmir Shaivism ; being a brief introduction to the 
liistoiy, literature, and doctrines of the Advaita 
Sliaiva philosophy of Kashmir, specifically called the 
Trika System. By J. C. Ghatteeji, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Vidyavaridhi. Fasciculus I. (The Kashmir Series 
of Texts and Studies, vol. ii.) 8vo. The Research 
Department, Kashmir State : Srinagar (Bombay 
printed), 1914. 

Mr. Chatterji is fortunate : he has a wide general 
knowledge, a thorough grasp of Kashmiri Saiva literature, 
a happy gift of expression which enables him to convey 
the peculiar philosophical conceptions of Hindu thinkers 
in terms intelligible to the Western mind, and lastly the 
office of Director of the Research Department in the State 
of Kashmir, which puts at his disposal the best books and 
the ablest native intellects in that country. The present 
book shows that he has made good use of all these 
advantages. 

This first volume falls into two parts, part i treating of 
the history and literature of the subject, part ii of its 
doctrines. The origins of the ^aivism of Kashmir are 
rather obscure. Its literature, as it exists in its present 
form, may be classified, as Mr. Chatterji shows, under three 
heads — Agama-sastra, Spanda-^astra, and Pratyabhijfia- 
sastra. The Agamic books, which tend towards Tantrism, 
seem to have preached a dualistic system of theology, 
which, taken together with the analysis of nature 
developed in detail in other parts of ^aiva literature, shows 
a striking parallel to the system of the Sesvara-SMkhya. 
To eliminate this dualistic heresy a new school arose, of 
which the earliest extant product is the ^iva-sutra ascribed 
to the god ^iva, which with its commentaries — notably the 
ancient vrtti, Bhaskara’s varttilca, and Ksema-raja’s 
Vimar^ini — teach a thoroughgoing monistic idealism, and 
endeavour to interpret the older Agamas in that sense. 
The Spanda school, based on the Spahda-karikas ascribed 
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to Vasu-gupta (flourished early in the ninth century), with 
thQ VTtti of the latter’s disciple Kallata and some Jater 
commentaries, follows the general principles of the Siva- 
stitra, enunciating its doctrines in dogmatic form. Lastly, 
the Pratyabhijha-sastraj^ accepting the same idealistic 
docti'ines, and supporting them with logical argument and 
active polemic, was founded by Sornananda (probably 
a disciple of Vasu-gupta) in his Siva-drsti, which was 
followed by ITtpala’s Isvara-pratyabhijha-sutra, with tlie 
vrtti of the latter author and Abhinava-gupta’s com- 
mentaries Vimari^iniand Vivrti-vimarsini, etc. These three 
idealistic schools are often collectively designated by the 
term Trika.^ 

One is tempted to speculate on the historical relation 
between this Tidka of Kashmir and the Saiva-siddhanta 
of Southern India. The two systems liave obviously so 
much in common that they may well have originated from 
a common source. In e.g. their classification of the Saktis 
and the modes of the phenomenal universe they ,aro 
practically at one. Their chief difference seems to lie in 
the conception of the relation between the Absolute Siva, 
the individual soul, and the Maya, the material principle. 
Here the Trika is throughout a monistic idealism. The 
Southern Siddhanta is less clear : sometimes it seems to 
preach dualism, as wdien it opposes the Absolute Siva 
to Maya and the individual souls, and sometimes again it 
asserts their fundamental unity, e.g. when it declares that 

^ The Sar\'a-dar4ana-saugraha applies this term not only to tlui 
doctrines here mentioned, but also to the schools based on the Wiva-.sutra 
.and Spanda-karikas. 

" Itakethis opportunity to acknowledge with gratitude Mr. Chattcrji's 
correction on p. 11 of my mistake in JRAS. 1910, p. 71 9. But I regret 
to .say tliat I am still not convinced that Abhinava-gupta’s Jkiramartha- 
sara is based upon the Vaishnava tract of that name, and that tlie laWor 
is really the ancient Adhara-karikas. The whole is greater than it,.s 
part : if, as Abhinava-gupta asserts, his P. is an epitome, of the Adhara- 
karikas, it must have been shorter than the latter ; but it is actually 
longer than the Vaishnava P. 
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the worlds are the body of Siva, souls His senses, the 
Saktis His organ of thought (Si va-nana-siddhiyar, hi, v. 7), 
and expresses their relation as “ neither one, nor two, nor 
neither one nor two” — in fact, a relation which can only 
be conceived in mystic exaltation above the realm of 
reason, by the spirit of grace. These and other 
circumstances lead one to suspect that the basis of the 
Southern Siddhanta may be found in the older Agamic 
teachings of Kashmir, and Mr. Chatterji would greatly 
increase our already deep obligation to him if he would 
collect and publish some selections from those works. 



L. D. Barnett, 


Iron in Ancient India. By Professor Panchanan 
Neogi, M.A., F.G.S., Governmeilt College, Rajshahi, 
Bengal. Bulletin Ho. 12 of the Indian Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Calcutta, 1914f. 

The activity of the Indian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science is a welcome feature in the rapidlj?- 
changing scene of modern life in India. Professor Neogi 
has chosen a good subject for his contribution, and is, 
no doubt, well qualified to deal with it from the technical 
point of view. He has not, however, confined himself 
to that, and has ventured into discussions of Vedic 
philology and archmological matters where he is not so 
much at home. 

Many Hindu authors have been engaged recently in 
trying to prove that their forefathers knew everything 
rather better than their contemporaries elsewhere. 
Professor Neogi seeks to show that Ancient India knew 
more about steel and the forging of iron than other 
nations, and makes out a good case. It would have been 
better if the author had deferred , publication until he 
could have made full u$e of Sir Robert Hadfield’s treatise 
jius. 1918,^ . A ■ ^ . .t - >. r; 1 j ‘ , I ‘ 
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on “Simlialese Iron and Steel of Ancient Origin ” in tlie 
Jonrnal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1912, and had 
studied more thoroughly the history of the ancient use 
of metals in Egypt, Babylonia, and other countries. He 
has merely incorporated Hadfield’s analysis of Ceylon 
iron, and obviously is not deeply read about the arcli mo- 
logical subjects on which lie touches. 

In his interpretation of Vedic passages Professor Xeogi 
relies much on the commentary of Sayana. But that 
author lived in the fourteenth century, arid there is little 
reason to trust his opinions about the exact de.signations 
of metals in Yedic times. It is unlikely that the 
Brahmans should have preserved any real tradition on 
such a subject, which concerned tlie technical knoAvledge 
of the ai-tisan castes ; and in all probability the guesses 
of Sayaria are of no more value than those of his 
European successors. The fact that Sayana assumed 
ayas in various passages of the Big Veda to mean “ iron ” 
does not prove that to be the real meaning. I am not 
convinced that tlie Rigvedic ayas must necessarily be 
interpreted as “ iron ”, Although some commentators 
and the dictionaries give “ silver ” as a meaning of 
hiranya, I doubt if that word can really have meant 
either “ gold ” or silver ” at pleasure. Such an ambiguity 
seems to be intolerable. Perhaps hiranya may have been 
an alloy of silver and gold. It is somewhat rash to 
affirm that “ the use of iron was common in India from 
2000 B.c.” 

It may be that in some countries the use of iron 
preceded that of bronze (p. 3), but it is impossible to 
believe that people who knew iron would go on using 
pure copper for ordinary tools. I sliow'ed some years ago 
(Ind. Ant, 1905, 1907) that tools of practically pure 
copper Avere once largely used in India. The Gungeria 
hoard from the Central Provinces comprised 424 hammered 
copper implements associated with 102 silver plates. 
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evidently all buried together in a box, and many other 
specimens of copper tools have been found in various 
parts of India, especially in old beds of the Ganges near 
Ca\Ynpore. The use of those objects must have preceded 
that of iron. Professor Say ce tells me that he believes 
that the ancients knew some method for hardening 
copper. It should be remembei'ed, too, that by employing 
corundum powder the action of tools of comparatively 
soft metal could be much improved. 

To return to the iron and steel. Professor Neogi clearly 
proves that the ancient Indians knew how to make steel 
by the direct process from wrought iron, and that they 
possessed exceptional skill in welding “blooms” of wrought 
iron into huge masses. The iron pillar of Mihrauli near 
Delhi is 23 ft. 8 in. long, with a diameter varying from 
12'05 to 16'4 inches, and certainly was made in that way. 
I have now given up my theory that the inscription on 
that pillar refers to Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya 
(circa a.d. 380-413), and am disposed to agree with 
M. M. Haraprasad Sastri that it refers to Chandravarrnan 
of Pushkarana, Rajputana, who lived about half a century 
earlier (Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. 290 n.). The 
Dliar pillar, originally more than 42 feet long, of 
uncertain but apparently later date, is still more massive. 
Those cases prove the skill of the ancient Hindus in 
perfectly forging extraordinary masses of iron. The 
beams of the Konarak temple are of very inferior 
manufacture. 

The opportunity may be taken of mentioning the success 
attained by the old Hindu craftsmen in casting copper on 
a very large scale by the efre process, The colossal 

Buddha from Sultanganj, now in the Museum and Art 
Gallery, Birmingham, stands feet high and dates from 
about A.D. 400 (History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
fig. 118). The Chinese pilgrim tells us that at Nalanda 
in South Bihar there was, a still more remarkable work, 
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a copper image of Buddha/ 80 feet in height, which 
required a six-story pavilion to accommodate it, and was 
erected about A,D. 600 by Purnavarman, B.aja of JMagadha 
(Beal, Life of JSiuen Tsiang, p. 119 ; Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, ii, 174). 

These facts suggest that Professor Neogi might do well 
to expand his treatise and produce a thoroughly w'orked 
out History of Metallurgy in Ancient India. His essay, 
as it stands, gives an impression of rather hasty production. 
It is not permissible to assume that the so-called “ Somnatli 
gates” stored in the Fort at Agra may be authentic” 
(p. 32). They are purely Muhammedan work, and bear 
an Arabic inscription' in the Kufic character relating to 
the family of Sabuktigin, for whom prayers are offered by 
the writer {Ann. Eep. Arch. Surv. India, 190S-f, p. 17 ; 
Horovitz, Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, No. 3, p. 38, 
Calcutta, 1912). A truthful label is now affixed to the 
gates, but errors die hard, and people, no doubt, will insist 
for a long time yet in believing them to be '' authentic ”. 

It may be noted that Professor Neogi, in opposition to 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, believes the Sukraniti to 
be “ a compilation evidently of the sixteenth century 


V. A. S. 
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IX 

THE DATE OF KAHISHKA 

By SiE J. H. MARSHALL, C.LE. 

II 

OINCE publivsliing my remarks on the date of Kaniahka 
^ in this Journal, 1914, pp. 973-86, 1 have succeeded, 
by the employment of another chemical process, in 
cleaning still more effectively the silver scroll bearing 
the Taxila record of the year 136, and I am now able to 
present a photographic reproduction of nearly the whole 
of the inscription (Fig. !).’■ Some fragments, it will be 
observed, are missing in this reproduction from the 
upper and lower edges of the scroll; These fragments 
were too small and friable to be treated further or to 
be photographed. Another fault of the illustration is 
the unevenness of the light and shadow on the surface of 
the metal. This is due to the curved or twisted condition 
of the several sections and is unavoidable. In order to 
obtain this illustration, some of the sections of the scroll 
had to be photographed from three or four different 
points of view, and the negatives — to the number of 
nineteen in all — were then composed together into a single 

^ As the half-tone block is bound to lose some of the clearness of the 
original photograph, I am sending two prints of the original to the 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic .Society, 'which anyone interested in 
the record may consult. „ , ' 
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plate. Even so, however, it was not practicable to 
photograph clearly the lettering at the edges of some of 
the sections, where the latter were bent sharply inwards, 
and it is for this reason that I have made another hand 
copy of the record (Fig. 2), so as to show the form of 
those aksaras which are not discernible in the Plate. 

Notwithstanding that the writing is now much clearer 
than it was when I made, my former transcription, I find 
that the emendations to be made are very few and of 
minor consequence. 

1. 1. For Dhurasakena read Urasakena, as Dr. Thomas 
correctly surmised. 

1. 2. For Dhitaphriaputrcma read Lotaphria'". The 
(ikmra lo was much bent, but the reading is made 
practically certain by the first akmra of the fifth line. 

I. 3. For Tanuae read Tanuvae. 

II. 4~5. For sadhihona read salohi(da)na = “ blood 
relations The da is omitted, but the correctness of 
the reading is established by another inscription from 
the Chir Tope, which reads — 

... 6 puyae atmanasa ‘hati-'tniira-salohidana aroga- 
dachinae hodreana ... 

In one other particular also the translation given by 
me on p. 976 requires alteration. I there took the word 
dhamaraie to be an epithet of Tacha^ila, but it is now 
evident fiom another record, also found at the Chir stupa, 
that the ancient name of this monument, like that of 
other stupas in India and Burma, ^ was “ Dharmarajika 
The record referred to was inscribed on a stone lamp of 
(landharan manufacture and reads — 

1. 1. Tachaile agadhamarai\e] . . . dhra . . . o . . . 
sa ... o ecbsa . . . putrasa 

1, 2. danamukhe. 

^ e.g., the Dhamekh stupa at Sarnath and the Dharmarajika Pagoda 
at Pagan. 
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As to the reading Ai/ctsct, there is no room for doubt. 
Although ill tlie photograph, owing to the curvature of 
the metal, the three akmras which compose the word 
are not quite as distinct as could be wished, in the 
original they are as clear as any letters in the record, the 
first akmra being 7, not ^ nor 9" nor ;Ji-, nor any other 
letter which ingenuity can suggest. It may, of course, 
be urged that the scribe wrote wdiat he never intended 
to write, but of the word, as it stands, there is at least 
no doubt, and at present there seems no sufficient reason 
for supposing that it is anything but the genitive case 
of the proper name “Aya”. 

In commenting on my interpretation of this record 
Dr. Fleet has urged against it two objections.^ The first 
is that it involves the overdapping of the two eras of 
Maues and Azes, This objection is one which necessarily 
had not escaped my own notice, but it appeared to me 
that the employment of the two eras in tliese two records 
was as reasonable as the simultaneous employment, of 
which Dr. Fleet is himself well aw'are, of two eras by the 
Parthians, namely the era of Seleucus (312 B.c.) and the 
era of Arsakes (248 B.C.). Of the relationship of Azes to 
Ilaues we know little or nothing beyond the fact tliat 
tlie former succeeded the latter as ruler over part of his 
e.asterii dominions. It is a plausible view, adopted by tlic 
most eminent authorities on this period of Indian histor}’’,- 
that Azes I of Taxila was identical with Azes, the colleague 
of Spalirila, brother of Vonones, in Arachosia, and that 
after his transfer from Arachosia to Taxila he founded 
a new dynasty at the latter place. If this view is correct, 
there is reason to suppose that Azes was more closely 
connected with the Parthian Vonones than with the 

1 JKAS, 1914, pp. 992-9. 

^ 2 Cf. Viiiocm Smith, CatalogvA of Coins in the Indian Mn^unn , Culema, 
pi 36, and Kap'-on. A}icicRt India, p. 144. 
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Saka Maues, and it explains at once why a new era was 
instituted by Azes. In any case, however, it is obvious 
that in the present state of our knowledge of these two 
kings there is no justification whatever for assuming that 
the era of Maues was officially adopted by Azes or his 
successors. On the other hand, it is easy to understand 
that the Saka family of Liaka-Kusulaka may have had 
close ties with the earlier king Maues, wdiich prompted 
them to perpetuate his era in their private records.^ It is 
also a reasonable supposition, which it would be easy to 
defend by reference to analogous cases, that the era of 
Azes did not come into use until some years after his 
accession — possibly not until some years after his death, 
in which case, of course, there is no need to assume that 
the eras of these two kings did actually overlap. 

The second objection put forward by Dr. Fleet, as well 
as by Dr. Thomas,^ is that, if Ayasa is the genitive of the 
proper name Ay a, the opening words of the new record 
mean “ In the year 136 of some unspecified era and in tlie 
reign of Aya ”, wdio thus becomes identified with the 
Ivushan king referred to in line 3. Dr. Fleet does not, 
I imagine, maintain that the use of the genitive, in the 
sense in which I have interpreted it, is grammatically 
incorrect, but he holds that it is contrary to common 
usage, and in support of this contention he cites as 
examples four inscriptions belonging respectively to tlie 
reigns of Huvishka,Vasudeva, Eudravarman,and Kumara- 
gupta. These inscriptions open in the usual way wuth 
the titles and name of the ruler, expressed in the genitive 
case, followed by the date, and it is, of course, well known 
that in their case, as in that of many other records 

^ Vincent Smith, Early History of I-ndia, 2nd ed., p. 216, speaks of 
Azes as a nephew of Vonones. B. B. Whitehead, Catalogue, of the Goius 
in the Punjab Museum^ Lahore, p. 52, presumes that Azes was a relative 
of Vonones. 

JRAS, 1914, pp. 987-92. 
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phrased in a similar way, the era in which they are 
dated is unspecified. In the two Taxila records, on tlie 
contrary, the opening formula presents a significant 
difference. Here, the jmar of the era in which tliey are 
dated comes first, then the name of tlie Icing, and, lastly, 
the month and the day. If, then, any deduction is to be 
drawn from the phrasing of the inscriptions cited by 
Dr. Fleet, it is assuredly that their meaning is not the 
same as that of the two Taxila records, and that the 
writers of the latter had a special purpose in not putting 
the name of the sovereign first, namely the purpose of 
indicating the name of the king in whose era these 
records Avere dated. For my own part, hoAvever, I am not 
disposed to attach unduly great importance to any argu- 
ments based on the Brahmi records of Mathura or .other 
remote places of Hindustan, the culture and arts of wdiich 
at this time differed widely from those of Taxila, and 
where writers may have employed different modes of 
expression, just as they employed a different script, in 
their documents. If Dr. Fleet can point to a single 
Kharoshthi inscription of this age phrased in the same 
w^ay as the Taxila inscriptions and dated in an unspecified 
era, his argument will he materially strengthened. 

Turning to the more important question of Kanishka’s 
date, I confess to having read with some surprise 
Dr. Fleet’s remarks on wdiat I wrote anent the Chir 
stu'pa finds. On p. 992 Dr. Fleet says that my argument 
based on discoveries at this site depends on views about 
art, Avith regard to which there is a great divergence of 
opinion among authorities. The evidence, however, to 
which I drew attention is not based on views about art at 
all, but on the stratification of buildings, which admits of 
no dispute. If my meaning was not clear before, let me 
try to make it so now. The buildings at the Chir siupa 
occur in four strata, one above the other ; in each stratum 
a different type of masonry is , used in their, construction, 
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and with each stratum ai'e associated coins of the hint's 
or djmasties indicated in the following table : — 


Strakim. 

1. Uppermost.. 


Masonry Construction, 
Semi-ashlar, semi-diaper. 


2. Second. 


Large diaper. 


3. Third. Small diaper. 

4. Pourfcli. Rabble and toyW. 


Coins. 

Vasudevni and lat.ci- 
Kashau. 

Kanishka, Huvishka, 
and ’ Vasudeva. 
Kadphises I and II. 
Saka and Pahlava. 


In the city of Sir Kap also precisely the same strati- 


fication is found so far as the. third, fourth, and earlier 


strata are concerned, but the city was deserted before anv- 
buildings of the 2nd and 1st classes came to be erected, 
and consequently there are no coins here of Kanishka, 
Huvishka, or Vasudeva, but thousands, on the other 
hand, of those of Kadphises I and II, of the Saka and 
Pahlava kings and of the Greeks. Dr. Fleet calls my 
argument based on this evidence from Sir Kap an argn~ 
mentwni ex silentio, a,nd quotes the case of Vasishka as 
a warning against accepting the absence of coins a.s 
evidence. The analogy between the two cases is not 
apparent. In the case of Vasishka we do not know that 
he struck any coins at all. In the case of Kanishka, 
Huvishka, and Vasudeva, multitudes of their coins are 
found on the sites at Taxila where buildings of tlie 
later type occur, and if, as Dr. Fleet maintains, these 
rulers preceded the two Kadphises and tlie Pahla^'a kings, 
it is incredible that none of their coins should be found 
in a city which was in continuous occupation, not onh' 
during the period wliich Dr. Fleet assigns to their ]'eigns, 
but for several decades afterwards. 

My excavations at Taxila have now been resumed, and 
fresh evidence on this question is accumulating every day. 
There seems nothing to be gained, however, by dwelling 
further upon it. Further inscriptions are sure to come 
to light ere long, and it can only be hoped that one of 
them will put the date of Kanishka and his successors 
beyond all possibility of dispute. 
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THE DEITY OF THE CRESCENT VENDS IN ANCIENT 
WESTERN ASIA 
By JOSEPH OPEOED 


^^CUNEIFORM tablet in the British Museum referring 
to the celebrated deity of the Babylonians, Merodach 
(who is identified with the planet Jupiter), states tliat Ik; 
possessed four attendant dogs, and gives their names. 
It is possible that these represent the four largest of tlie 
planet’s moons, because instances have been known of 
these having been discerned with the naked eye. 

If some of the early inhabitants of Mesopotamia could 
detect the satellites of Jupiter, it may be considered as 
certain that the crescent phases of Venus were also 
familiar to them.’- The proof from cuneiform literature 
that they were so is decisive ; for instance, Herr Ernst 
Weidner, reviewing Dr. Carl Bezold’s Astronomie Himmds- 



schau und Astrallehre hei den JBahylonierii, quotes an 
omen text of Assurbanipal’s era as follows : — 

“ If on the right horn of Venus a star is visible you 
will have good crops in the land. 

When upon the right horn of Venus a star is not 
visible the land will bear many misfortunes.”” 

Another tablet reads: “If Ishtar takes away upon her 
right horn a star, and if Ishtar is large but the star small, 
the King of Elam will be strong and mighty.” 

For the Babylonians to derive omens connected with 
the planet’s horns makes it certain that they were 
familiar with its crescent phases. This leads up to some 

’ Dr. Heinrich Gretschel, Lexihon der Astronomie, say.s the crescent 
form of the illuminated part shows up beautifully at the time of greatest 
brilliance, and in the clear atmosphere of Persia and Peru it is said to 
be seen with the naked eye. 

^ Orientalistische Liieraturzeitungf 1912, columns S18, .319 : “ Euuma 
Ishtar ina Kami imitti sa Kakbabi 


. , lir huhfeiu tnati 

liiliililMIIIBiliiiSI 
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important explanations of ancient Semitic mythology and 
astronomy. 

Assyrian and Babylonian texts frequently tell us that 
Ishtar, or Venus, was daughter of Sin, the Moon-god, 
Tile probable reason for this paternity is now apparent; 
it was because her father, like hei'self, appeared in 
crescent form, and so both were horned divinities.^ 

The ancient Arabians, or Mineans, appear to have 
connected Venus more closely with the Moon, by making 
it a male deity; but they called Venus Athtar (Ishtar), 
apparently to secure the favours of both sexual versions 
of the deity, as worshipped by them, and also their Semitic 
kinsmen in Assyria, by giving the star deity the sex of 
one form and the feminine name of the other. 

Though the male Venus, with his feminine name of 
Athtar, was the form under which the southern Arabs 
worshipped the planet, their brothers in the north, especially 
in the case of their later descendants the Safaites, adored 
the star as Allat, a. female deity. That this was their 
name for Venus, Herodotus explains when he says (i, 131) 
that the Arabs venerated Aphrodite-Ourania under the 
name of Alitta ; and again (iii, 8) he says her name was 
Alilat. Some scholars, such as Wellhausen, have confused 
Allat-Venus with the Arab female solar goddess, because 
the Arabs sometimes, when speaking of the sun as 
a supreme deity, called her al-Ilahat, ” tka goddess.” 
Herodotus does not refer to al-Ilahat, but to Alilat, later 
shortened to Allat. The Sabeans, cognisant of Venus == 
Athtar, being a male deity among their kinsmen, some- 
times united the two titles of the planet, and speak of 
Allat- Athtar, Allat is mentioned in Palmyrene 

inscriptions, but almost always called Athene. Tlius 
Zenobia’s son Wahballat (“ gift of Allat ”) is called 

^ See S. Langdon, “ The Lament of the Daughter of Sin Zeitaclirift 
fur Aasyrioloyie, xxii, 203. The light of both is reflected, and this may 
have been detected. 
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Atlienodoros. A relief from Emesa, now at Brussels, 
shows Athene as Allat. Her robe, nimbus, and sceptre 
connect her with Astarte and Atargatis, and so \Ye Hnd 
Allat, as pareclra of Melek-bel, sometimes called Astarte 
and sometimes Atargatis, the last probably derived from 
Athtar'ate, nV 

It is to the duplication of Venus as morning and 
evening star that much confusion as to the real name of 
the goddess is due. She was, in fact, reasonably entitled 
to two names, hence may be correctly called Aphrodite- 
Astarte and Atargatis, from Islitar— Athtar and Ate.^ 
The southern Arabs had the same duplication of their 
male morning and evening stars, in the names Azizu 
and Arsu of very early texts, later Aziza and Monimus. 
The Classics knew Aziza was the morning star because 
a text in Corpus Ins. Lat, iii, i, p. 173, reads “ Deo Azizo 
bono puero conservator! ”, i.e. Phosphorus. 

M. Rene Dussaiid has pointed out that Aziz, or Azizu, 
is an epithet for a deity who was innp, “ Athtar 

Oriental is”; so is the rising sun, “Oriens,” 

and ‘inny was morning star. Julian at Edessa 

worshipped Azizo and Monimus. A text from Palmyra 
calls Arsu and Azizu the “ benign gods ” (see name Aziza 
in Ezra x, 27, and Arza^ in 1 Kings xvi, 9, and the name 
Azizus of an Arab chief who fought for Philippus in his 
revolt against Antiochus). The North Arabian Allat, as 
morning and evening stars, had by Mahomet’s time 

^ A Greek inscription from Delo.s, published by M. Clermont Ganneau, 
Q. R. Acaddmie dea Inscriptiom, 1909, SOS, shows that the author, who 
lauds his deities because of an escape from pirates, identifies the Syrian 
Astarte with Aphrodite-Oxrrania — 

Ad Obpioii Kal ’AarrdpTTjc na\ai<rTiyritrA^poSiTi]i Oi/paylai, 9eols eTrriKob. 
“To Zeus Ourios, to Astarte Palestiua, to Aphrodite Urania, divinities 

; ; attentive.*'’ . ' 

The dedicator was an Ascalonite from the Palestine coast, and 
AstarterAphrodite-Ourania was goddess of that town. See also 
A. Boissier, “Hathor et Ninharaag”; in Orkntcdiatische LiteraiurzeitiLny, 
xi, columns 234-6, 551. 

2 See Arsamus, one of the seventy ia-analators according to Aristeas. 
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become the two Uzza, disting'uished sometiines by the 
Arabs as Ruda or Raada, and Manat, Ruda, tlie Safaite 
Redu, was identical with Arsud 

The Akkadian Babylonians seem themselves to have 
been uncertain as to the sex of Ishtar (Venus), for 
a text when speaking of her under the name of Dilbat or 
Delephat, states that the planet was female at sunset and 
male at sunrise, and so androgynous.^ The same text tells 
us that at sunrise the star was Ishtar of Akkad, whilst 
at sunset she was Ishtar of Erech. 

As to the hermaphrodite sexuality of Ishtar, we have 
the Moabite Stone speaking of Ishtar-Kemosh, thus 
uniting the sexes.^ It is curious, too, that a Phoenician 
inscription of Tyre unites the horned Baal and Astarte 
into a kind of hermaphrodite, binary deity, for the text 
reads "Baalition, son of Abdhor, priest of Melek-Astarte 
Melek-Astarte may, however, be parallel with the 
^ See H, Derenbourg, Le Guile, de la Diesse al-Ouzza en Arahie art. 
IV SUcle de noire ere. 

See Cimeiform Inscriptions of Weslet'n Asia, iii, 53, 30-1 : 

“ Kakkabu sinniaab Dilbat ina ereb samSi i[zzaz]. 

“ Kakkabu zikarab Dilbat ina sit samSi izzaz.” 

The statement Jastrow points out is that the star is male and female. 
The scribe uses the form zikarat, “she is male,” nob zikaru, “is male.” 
(Of. Sayce in the Trans. Soe. Bihl. Arch., iii, pp. 106-7, 1872.) 

The “ Tanib pene Baal” of Phoenicia is perhaps eonneoted with the 
same concept, so the Chinese call the evening Venus, Tai-po; it was 
male and husband of Nu Chien, the morning star. 

■* See Commies Rendus, Acaddmie des Inscriptions, 1902, 468. It is 
interesting that Virgil, j®neid,- ii, 632, uses the masculine for Venus, 
“ Ducente Deo.” Servius, commenting on this, saj's some say the 
goddess was double-sexed, quoting Calvus, who wrote at the eoinmcnoe- 
ment of our era, saying “ pollenteraque deum Venerum”. Morris 
Jastrow, Revue ArcMologique, xvii, 283, adds a comment of Macrobiiis 
on Virgil. “ Of Venus there is a bearded statue at Cyprus, whose body 
and garb are those of a woman with sceptre and male character [natura), 
and they believe that she is both masculine and feminine.” Aristophanes 
calls her Aphrodites, The Phoenician duplexity of the Astarte goddess 
liad loeen introduced to the knowledge of the ancients by way of Cyprus. 
Catullus calls the Cyprian Venus of Amathus “Duplex Amathusia 
His meaning is clearly set forth by Paon in his work on Amathus, i.e, that 
she W'as depicted as male : eh &pSpa tV ia-xn/^aTaa-dai 4p lcuirp<p \eyet. 
Jastrow, ibid,, w'ith some of whose conclusions I do nob agree. 
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i^ricstess of Carthage, whose inscription was given in 1907 
by Clermont Ganneau. The text calls her “Rah Colianinr’ 
for Mater Sacrorum, Putting a priestess in the masculine 
is like the Egyptians, who had priestly colleges with 
female heads or directors ; and Queen Hatasu in hci- 
coronation texts takes male titles, as king, and is sliown 
on the relief pictures beside them with a beard. 

Venus was the stellar symbol of the great Babylonian, 
Phoenician, and Syrian goddess Ishtar-Ashtoreth-Astarte, 
and their intimate connexion is confirmed by J3r. Th. G. 
Pinches finding Ishtar written Ashtara in cuneiform 
inscriptions of 2000 B.c. Further, that Ashtoreth-Astarte 
was nothing else than the Arameaii, Phamician, and 
Syrian form of the name Ishtar, is further proved by 
the discovery of an inscription at Memphis to tlie Syrian 
AvStarte, wherein tlie goddess’ name is written Ashtare. 
This text doubtless belonged to the Memphis temple of 
Astarte mentioned by Herodotus, and referred to in an 
Egyptian inscription in Lepsiiis’ Denkmdler, i, 16. 

One of the commonest attributes of Ashtoreth-Astarte 
was a horned head-dress, and indeed she was named, as 
we find in the Old Testament and in Phoenician and 
Carthaginian inscriptions, Ashteroth Karnaim, 
double-horned.” The site called Ashteroth Karnaim of 
Genesis xiv, 5 was probably a double-peaked mountain 
with a temple in the hollow between the horns, like the 
Baal Karnaim temple near Carthage discovered by 
M, Toutain. ' Also the “ Karnaim of Atargatis ” 

2 Maccabees xii, 26 was a Karnaim, ' Aarapreiov, or 
'ApTe/jbiatov, in some similar geographical position in 
Palestine. 

Because of the horned attributes of Aslitoreth- Astarte, 
and led astray by the misstatements of classic authors, 
such as Lucian and Herodian, many writers have a 
her a lunar deity ; but this is an error, for she 
certainly considered by the Greeks as identical 
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Yenns. At the shrine of Af9a she was worshipped as 
a star. The Assyrian Islitar was undoubtedly not 
a lunar goddess, but the morning star, for the name 
given her of Dilbat,^ the “ Announcer”, clearly points 
to the morning star. 

Another proof of Ishtar being the Chaldean Venus is 
ill the account of the “Attack of the seven evil spirits 
upon the Moon ”, wherein when the moon was temporarily 
worsted, that is to say eclipsed, Ishtar set up a glittering 
throne beside Anu, the sky-god, because the moon’s light 
having vanished Venus no longer had a stellar rival in 
brilliancy. 

Moreover, Ishtar, as attendant upon the Sun-god, went 
to Hades to seek her lord as Tammuz, being the nearest 
solar planet. Dr. Pinches, ' in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archcwlogy for 1909, p. 23, proves 
this from the cuneiform texts giving titles of Ishtar 
some of these, especially Simua from Simu, which 
is rendered in Dr. Reissner’s Sumerisch-Bahylonische 
Hymnen by qarnib, “ horned,” and other names such as 
Timua, meaning probably “ribbed”, or “curved”.^ Also 
Submua, “ bowed,” or “ bent ”, i.e. the form assumed 
by a bow drawn for discharge. Yet that she was 
a horned deity is certain, because Pere Scheil has 
published a Babylonian cylinder depicting her as a cow. 

This fact of the cow-goddess is closely connected with 
the two-horned altars, or shrines, found by Mr. Evans 
in Crete, which he calls “horns of consecration”; and 
with the form of the votive offerings at Astarte-tcmplos 
on Phoenician sites, such as the Balearic Islands, wdiich 
have images in the form of cow heads with long horns. 
So tlie Greeks, when making Astarte a wanderer, represent 
her as Europa riding upon a bull. The latter animal 

^ Dr. C. J. .Ball says Tai-po, the evening Venus of China, is identical 
■with Dilbat. 

^ See the -word harni for “ horn” at p. 197, n. 2, of this article. 
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is undoubtedly the same creature as that whicli, in the 
Babylonian legend, Anu, the most common putative father 
of Ishtar, created and gave to her in the Gilgamisli story. 

Finally, the Moon-god Sin was masculine ; wlidst the 
connexion between the cults of Ishtar-Astarte-Aphrodite, 
as a voluptuous female deity, is well known. It is 
probable that the divergent concepts associated with 
Astarte- Aphrodite of gentleness, or femininity and heat, 
are connected with Yenus as a morning star ; goddess of 
dew, of moisture and fertility, and of the augmenting 
warmth of the sun’s rays; she, as his attendant star, 
appearing when the rays of the setting sun Lave shot 
their last shafts of heat. 

The cumulative evidence that the goddess was Yenus 
the star, yet a crescent-symboled deity, and not the moon, 
is decisive. Her ci’escent symbol, therefore, can only be 
accounted for as having arisen from the crescent form 
of the planet having been observed, and so properly 
associated with the deity. So much, indeed, did the 
crescent symbol coincide with that of the lunar deities, 
that when the real origin of the connexion was forgotten 
it caused the confusion as to the true astronomical 
attribution of Astarte-Ishtar,’- that has been alluded to 
in two of the late classic writers who have called her 
a lunar goddess. 

In the clear air of Mesopotamia doubtless it was 
possible to detect the phases of Yenus; and so Ishtar- 
Yenus, the later Ashtoreth-Karnaim, is, like so many other 
primitive concepts, a reasonable expression of astronomical 
symbolism, the horned emblem upon the figure of the 
deity indicating the star associated with her name, 

^ For identity of Aphrodite- Astarte, and so of Ishtar, see Philo of 
Byblos ; t^v ’AcrTdpTViv ^olviices ’A</)poSiT7>>' \4yovcri. An inscription 
found at Tyre in 1911 confirms both this identity and the stellar 
connexion of Astarte, for it gives the title to the paredra of Heracles, 
of Astronoe, the Phmnician goddess whose name appeal's in Damascius 
{Vita laid., ap. Fhotiiis, Bibliotheca, 242, ed.. Bekker), The inscription 
is ‘HpaK\€0}js Kal ‘AtrfpayiSijt.. - , 
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YASHA XXXII, 1-8, IH ITS INDIAN EaUIVALENT 

By professor LAWRENCE MILLS 

1. asyaca** (asmakam rtupatelj(-s) ) svaitiih(-iir) 
yasat((-d),^ ablii-(-y-)-a yacchat, kila, (-a-) asurat 
prarthayan ime je (’sya) asya vrjane mvasanti(-antai)) 
sinad aryam(a)na; (6) -asya“(?), (haye) devah, (Idla, haye 
yiiyam, deva-piijakal.! (-a) ) ; madiye,^ mama, mane, 
manasi (-y evam) asurasya inaitryam ^ (abhi-vrtani, 
abhi vriyate, lirdayabhakti inaitryam) smnedliasali(-o) 
(mahadhab(-s) ) ;— • 

(c) tava (asiira, tvadiyali ^ (“») ) diitasaI;i(-o'sa-) asama ; 
tan (dure-) dliarayah(-o) ye vah(-o) dvisanti(-aiitai). 

2. Ebhyali, (-o’sy-) asya pujakebliyab, (-s) sumedlial.i 

^ Recall the quite frequent occurrence of fci in the sense of 
“approaching 'vvith request or prayers”. 

Read for A vesta ahyd some form of interjection corresponding to Ae, 
haye ; see strophe 3, with the voc. cl(a)ei>d. We are well-nigh forced to 
take d(ajem as voc. in order to avoid attributing the ‘^hvaeiuS, airydryiiul , 
and verezenem ” to the “ enemy”, as these terms are .so closely associated 
with the Holy Cause. Otherwise asya devapnjakah (-«-) yasan{-sdn) ; 
.see strophe. I, XXXI, where the heretic is spoken of as having perverted 
vratas. . The flow of the language would be decisive. “ Let his hva^.tu 
(prince of the blood) pray” ; his V. and his A. ; his “are the Devas” ; 
so in S.B.E. xxxi, but on the whole I now prefer as above; see the 
voc. in strophe .3. 

'* Could we form a **masmi[n) after tasmin, etc., to meet Av. mahnl{n), 
where nasalization is, as elsewhere (see the Inscriptions), left un- 
expressed? 

urvazma = a **vrdjmd (?). urvdz- is doubtless closely related to 
urvdzd, which might encourage us to form a vrdjma'ti {-md) ; see 
urmtha — vralia. One writer has compared brahman. 

® Might we write **tmsydh tov recalling tualhih[-s) 

again? ‘ , ' ' - t i ?, ' * ; ’ 4 i' f ' -’’c- ■ 
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{-dha maliadliah) (-a) asurali((-o)%3javat(-cc]i-)) sraya- 
inanah, kila, ksayan, rajan,^ vasuna inaiiasa, 

(c) ksatrat(-e) saca (ksatrena saha) prati(-y) •'^'abravat 
(-it(-d) ) rtena sva-susakhina (?)^ svarvafca ; svaiitam vali 
(vo’ra-) araioatirii vasvim varamahe^ (uniiniahe (-a iti)) ; 
sa nab (no ’sat) asat ((-d) asinadiya*) (**abruvat). 

3. at('d) yiiyam, devah (deva-pujaka]i*(-a) visve (stha 
(-a-)) aghat(-d) manasali (-s) satra*)’*'*'citram (iti?), 
(bijain) ; — 

(b) yab(-s) ca vali (vo) mab* (*mo (?), bliiiyistbam) 
vajate ; (iti(-y) atlia vil, yab (.yo-) inartyab(-o) vab(-o) 
yajate) drubab(-ii) ca ((-a-) asti sevakab, kila tasyrib(-a) 
(dus-)-paksi)^‘^ paninateb(-s) ca, ((-e-) iti(?), kila dhrsan- 
manasab (-o’sti) asti (asat(-c))); — 

(c) cyautnam abhi, (kila (-au-) ojmani(-y) agrayayini 
santi, (-y)*ndarpyante ynsinakam jaya-(-o-)-iittarani 
pragrahanani, yuamakain) dambbini® (dambha-cyautnani, 
drobinah (-a) upayab(-a) agrayayinab(-s) santi), .yaib(-r) 
asravyadiivam ® (*jagat-prakasab (-a) abhavadhvam) 
bburaj^'am saptadJiatan(-\'am). 

4. yat((-d) yuyam tani pra-niimitha,'^nib(-r)-inauiidhve 
va) vena, yebbih, (-r) inartyali (-a) aghatainani dadliatah, 
(krnvantali (-o)) 

’ Piibl. sarddrih. Has Av. saremm anything to do with Indian nirah ? 
The Paid, sar may be Semitic. ■ 

“ Notice this interesting personification of asha, while yet used as an 
adverb. Is this the sole similar occurrence ? 

2 For mmnafdf see (aor. ?). 

* Av. maS ; see Pahl. kabed. Or, with some, yah {-yo) marlyah, but 
seemtts(i)y5 in y. XXXI, 17, if that may have any effect. See »/a.v 5 ^aiu 4. 

® Ddbhlti- would resemble daihitdrm more closely, ijut it is personal. 

A clo.ser imitation would be *a^vdhram [sic], but the middle of thi.s 
aor. seldom or never occurs in the Ind. . . . , (c) “advanced, in active 
progress, your stratagems are ...” {*parimaii is formed). 

^ Av. frd-mlmatlia ; see mimetha, 3rd sg., to mith- (Wh. ) ; or i.s it 
mamaiha, meihidhve, to math-, so figuratively {?), “ye have agitated” ; 
see onelMre recall also mamirt to ma- (Wh.), “ye have managed 
that . . . For ye have guilefully devised, (with agitation managed), 
that whereljy men, doing the worst deeds ...” ^^ 5 , 
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(6) vaksyanti (-e-(?) ) ^ deva-justali(-a), vasoh(-s) sisya- 
manali^ (^aidhyamanah, (-s sistali (-a)) maiiasah(-s), 

(c) sumedhasali(-o’su-) asurasya kratoh(-r) naByantah, 
(-a) rtat(-c) ca.® 

(6) , . . will speak as (or, ‘'were called”(?)) loved of the 
Demon-gods, (beloved of their worshippers), forsaken ly 
the Good Mind(-ed One (so, as a person, wherever 
possible)), 

(c) (far) astray from the understanding of Almra 
.Ma25da, the Life-Spirit-Lord, and (far astray) from Asha, 
(Archangel of His Law). 

5. tena (-a-) adabhnuta, dabhnavatha*, martyam snji- 
vitasya (-a-) amrtatvasyaca,^ 

(&) yat (-d) vah (vo’gh-) aghena ® manasa jmh (ye) 
devah® (-vali (-a) deva-phjakali (-a) asan, (-n)) aghali(-^) 
ca manyuli(-r) (adabnot(-d(?)) ; (iti, kila, yat(-d) val.i 
(vo’gh-) aghah(-s) ca inanyuh(-r) atma, (-a-) adablinof^ 
(pracinot(-d) va), yusmM ye deva-pujakah (-a) asan (-n)), 

^ So to vac for Av. vafcksyeTite^l.). Is it vakshyanti='‘^ grow in 
.strength ”, to iilcsA Hardly. One is nob so fond of a future here either 
to vac- or to but not only do three MSS. report a fub., but others 
show a -y without a following vowel, reminding us of the Pahlavi 
usage of leaving an inherent vowel unexpressed. Reading vakMentS, 
we should see an aorist without augment, which might have the force of 
a conj, -future. Wh, reports no sigmatic aor. to vac. Perhaps we might 
form one on the model of vavaksat{-d) to riks-. The Paid., i’ers,, and 
Skt. hint toward vacy =s “ to speak ” ; “ are called ” seems not to be so 
effective a rendering ; see “proclamation”, “renown”, ‘’propagation” 
throughout ; mere prevalent “ hearsay and opinion ” are not so naturally 
indicated in this cramped Gathic diction, with its strong pragmatic bias. 

^ Por sizhdya^nnd I'BcaXl also a, sidh = “repel”, extended!?), as so 
often, with -d (whether, however, with a -d, -dh before it, seems to me 
to be doubtful) ; two (sonant) dentals in Indian would be somewhat 
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(c) aghena cyautnam (prati) yena vacasa pracinot 
((-navat) svapaksinah, paksavatah (-a) iva), yeiia (samena* 
vacasa, (-a-) ajfiaya, sva-kseta) pracinot(-iiavat*), piinah 
prodasahayat ('protsahayat(-d), vyaracayafc(-d), viraca- 
yat(-d)) dlivarantam* (nastikam papam tasj^a) Icsayaii, 
(-t-), (sva-kseta)d 

[(Altern. for c , . . , yena (tesam ksetii. sva-paksibhyah) 
pracinot (pracinavat, pra-racayat) ksayani, ksitim.)] 

6. pura-(-rv-)-eiiah(-a) inaksata (?), (enaksata (?),“ sva- 
kamartlian(-t-)samaipsata, tan atrniyaii*^, jaiiyan(-s-)ca), 
yai]i(-s)*' sravyate (-yate, prakasah (-o) bhavate), -yadi 
taili(-r anyatah), (-o’tha) atlia, 

(h) (liaye tvam) *santi-snuirana, (-a-) arthani-satyena- 
(-ai-)-rju-sanbi-smarana^ (-a-) anyatah(-o’su-) asura ((-e-) 
iinani), vasisthena vettlia (prati -jajiiatha(-it}ia)), manasa, 
(tena) 

^ Shall we take Iclishayd as nom. sg, masc. with no exact Indian 
correspondent in that precise vsense and form ? Sometimes -5 is the 
transmitted form of jthe present participle nom. sg. masc. ; recalling 
-ya$- for -yas- = -yants, Tlie Pahl., Pers., and SItt. hint toward 
Mislii- = “ to rule ” ; recall khshayd-cd in Y. XXVIII, 7, which I formerly 
took as a voc. ; so now another, I now, however, preferring a 2nd sg. 
impv. act. in that place. I render h “since even the Evil Spirit also 
(as ruler {Mishayo), has (deceived) you ” (or altern. “has rallied you” 
{fracinas{t)). If we take khsliayO as an acc. sg. neut. — so some, w’ith no 
exact Ind. equivalent in -yah{-8) neut. (it is hardly a gen. infin.) — we 
should then have “ who assigns ‘ destruction ’ to his d(a)eva-worshipping 
adherent”, the subject of the verb being again Akascd Mainyiin. 
Otherwise we have “by Avhich word their ruler {klishayo (to -ya-, or 
to -ydnt-}) rallies his evil servant, the chief dregvant ”. 

2 Av. endkMtd — “He has stidven to attain his ends”. Whether to 
nas = “ to destroy ”, ^aninoMsata (?) = “ He endeavours to destroy ”. 

^ Ydifi - yaiS in a later Ind. may well = “ as ”, but see the related 
tdi^ here ; better avoid such renderings in the Gatha. It freely equals 
‘ ‘ whereby ”. 

Av. haul . . . inarane is voc. sg. to a martini. Santi [sic] as acc. pi. 
neut. ; see Mta-mareniS, probably cited from this place in Yt. i, S, as 
a name of God ; see Gathas, Comm. p. 476 (1892-4). Perhaps the idea 
of “ reciting them from memory ” through His prophets, should be made 
more pointed ; “ O Thou ever remembering the recited ritual and lore, 
as already revealed,” Voiatd must mean “recognized ”. 
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(o) tvadiye (tava) sumedhah, ksatre, (tava 

tvadlyo (-a)) ito ca (vidathe punye (-a) imaiis tava) 
srisrui(-s), Kasauani, vi-dliam ; (kila-tava dharniani 
iiiulikaiii sada (-a-) ^aksiyamanani tvadiye (-ti-) atipnaye 
kwatro, tava rajya-dhamasu ((-v) aiifcar vi-dhani, iittlia- 
payani).* 

(a) Full of crime (your leader) has striven to attain 



Ins ends^ (destroying ours), whereby he is famed, (and 
his doctrine is declared); but if this be so of these, then 
(on the other hand), 

(6) 0 Ahura, thou knowest (hast recognized our) 
essential truths (as) holding them (to be revealed) within 
Thy memory ; 

(c) and in Thine Authority, and in the Holy Order 
of Thy Law, I wdll establish these doctrines (in Tljy 
name).'^ 

7. esam enasam (enasvatam) nakim^ vidvah (asti(-y)) 
(abhi(-y-)anuvaktave yatha (so, reading aojoi), 

1 vah**[l) {-s). I preferred ve = cak in the Oathas, so others, as = pro 
vobis, but it seems to be redundant. 

- The Paid,, Pers., and Skt. writers see rid here ; see Gathas ; notice 
the long i (to vind- (?)) ; others iiave seen vidh- (?) ; but recall d~ddm at 
y. XLIX, 10, eto. Notice the state of origination ; the “cause” was 
steadily, but slowly, gaining ground. See Gathas, Comm. p. 414, and 
►S.B.E. xxxi, at the place. 

® Note the constant struggle to found and maintain the grand, though 
simple, doctrinal system. 

^ Another . , . “of the crimes ” ; better the personal as more 
objective. Among these wretched beings (their leader) knows nothing, 
i.e. knows not at all ... 

® Altern. Some might prefer : “ Not (even) n(a)mi (?), a clever person 
— (but see the antithetical v{a)§diSt6 ) — is able to say (aojoi, to vac, 
raktave) how many living he cuts with his bright steel . . . ,”etc. ; 
but see yfdS mlvl and v(a)ediMd as arguing a relation to being “ heard ” 
and “declared”, as against being “cut”; see also ydi? aravaytite 
ill the previous strophe. “Being heard, of as renowned” is quite 
a Gathio idea. I do not think that the force of the following expression 
yaiS sraol is confined to “ as is said ” ; all these forms of sru--^ru- = “ to 
hear ” have a closer meaning in the Gatha ; see Y. XXVIJI, 7 ; XXIX, 
S ; XXX, 3 ; XXXII, 6 ; XLIX, 6. In most places the subordinate 
sense “ as one hears ” is impossible, and a waste of sounds in the sparse 
Gathic diction. ' ' ; ' • ’ - 
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(-a-) ahantave va (so, reading a]oi),^ sadliryailci (sadhrici- 
nani) ^ santi (-y, asan(-s-)tani, kila, . . . yatiia (-a-) a- 
hantave niyuktani, nirupitani, tani(-y) asan) 

(h) yaui *jayaiii ^(-i-)-iva) sansate (sasyanfce, sasyantai ) 
yaih(-s) sravi svarvata (-a-) ayasa, 

(c) yesaip. tvam, asura riktam,* (kila ksitim, ksayam) 
sumedhah(-dlio), vedisthah(-tlio’si) asi. 

8. esain enasarn (enasvatam) ^ vivasvaii, ('‘^^vaivas- 
vatah. (-^-) sravi ® yamali(-s) cid, 

(6) yah(-o) martyan(-^-) cuksnusan ((-nos-)?)’' ('*‘sam- 
tutosayisan,® (-nfc-) samtostum (-tave) icchan(-n-), iisan, (-ii 
iti(-y)) asmakaii marfcyaii, goli(-or)® bliagau adaii ((-n-) 
asifc, kila, asmakam go-mah(-a-) adat(-d) ) ; 

^ djoi — so the Palil., Pers., and Skt. hint — to Av. jaji = han ; see, fot- 
form oi\ly, jd{**je) to ind. jan = “to be born”. Another to ff/i = “ to 
move ”, “ bring forth ” , (crime) ; rather far-fetched. 

2 Perhaps it would be better to take hadroyd more personally, as 
referriag to the “men” (-cah) of the enemy ; but then wm should have to 
read ydi for yd in b. Another to sidhra, with the sense “desirous”-— 
‘ ‘ going straight to the goal. ” 

^ Av. y6ya=j/'aya= “ inclining to victory ”, or, if the sense “living" 
be preferred, then we should emend the jOyd to jtvd ; the 0 rather 
points to its kindred v ; v and o in the orig. Av.-Pahl. alphabet are 
represented by the same stroke ; )\ = y i.s constantly miswritten 
for = V in MSS. ; vowels became disarranged in the early Avesta- 
Pahlavi, most of the short vowels being inherent in the consonants, 
while in the Ind. we have only (?) short a inherent. (&)“... that tliose 
things which are heard of as victory-bringing are compacted for .smiting 
... of whose destruction Thou art most cognizant. ” 

■* So, preferring, as ever, the objective personality to the ab.straci. 
Some others take {a)enanhdm here again in the abstract as = “sin”, 
‘ ‘ guilty of these sins ” ; but see the previous strophe where ‘ ‘ wretches ” 
seem to be more in keeping ; see p{<^)ouru-{a)evk in strophe 0. 

" Of these wretches Y. was famed to be . . . 

® vluasvant = “descendant of Vivasvant”, the same w'ord with 
changed accent. Or vaivasvata of Yama and Manu; possibly consider 
also a ** Vaimsvateyalt{-a) j recall paiirsvaaeyah. 

~ Again, I jjrefer “was heard o/’\ in the sense of famed" ... to 
“ was said to be ”. 

Should we write cuksnosan ? ; but see cucyusa-, jujmisa-, dudum-. 

“ For a desid. from a caus. see the cited forms in Wh. 

Notice the sacredness of the cow, far off from India, and at the 
remote Gathic date. 
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(c) esain(-n-)-cid a (antar ebhyah, (-o’p-) apa(-ai) 
obhyah(-o) vihhaktah (-o’smi)) asmi, ((-y) asmin (-n) artbe 
va,), tvadiyayam, tava, siimedhali(-o), viciti-buddhyaiii 
api(?). ■ 

(a) Of these wretched beings'* even Yima Vivaiighusha 
WAS famed* to be; 

(h) he who, desiring to content our men, was eating 
kine’s flesh* in its pieces; 

(c) from (such as) these in every way, 0 Ahura Mazda, 
in Thy discerning discrimination, am I (to be seen as 
distinct). 

For similar treatment see Roth’s Festgriiss, 1893 ; 
ZDMG. 1911, 1912, 1914; Museon, 1912, 1914, etc. 

(The subject must be exhaustively examined, as the 
Jewish-Christian doctrinal system cannot be approached 
without it, the Jews liaving been Persian for two 
centuries.) 






THE ANGIESTT IlTDIAN WATER-CLOCK 


By J. F. FLEET, LO.S. (Betd,), 3:>h.D., C.LE. 

FJIHE Indian water-clock was an arrangement for 
measuring by means of water and a jar or bowl 
the duration of a n&di, 'iiddikd-, ndliJcd, or ghati, [jhatikd, 
the period of twenty -four minutes, one-sixtieth, of a 
mean civil day of exactly twenty -four hours from mean 
sunyise to mean sunrise, 6.0 a.m.^ It has existed in two 
forms. 

In one form use was made of a bowl, with a hole in the 
bottom of it, which was placed, empty, floating on water 
in a larger receptacle, and which drew in water and sank 
in the time stated above. As de.scribed by the astronomer 
Lalla early in the seventh century, this was a vessel 
shaped like the lower half of a water-pot (Jcalasa), made 
of ten pahxs in weight of copper, with a diameter of half 
a cubit (9 inches) at the top and a height of half of that, 
and having a hole made with a wire fashioned from 


^ I use the term water-clock with some hesitation, because it .seems to 
give the idea of a dial with hands moved by wheels and cords or chains 
worked by water, whereas there was nothing of that kind in tlie Indian 
appliance : but it is difficult to find any other suitable term. The Greek 
term clepsydra is perhaps intrinsically nearer the mark, since it seems 
to mean literally “ something from which water slips away in a thievish 
or elusive manner ”, and to have denoted originally an appliance from 
which water trickled out; but it, too, in the later developments connotes 
a machine worked by water ; also, when translated, it is rendered by 
“ water-clock and so it is nob really any better than the plain 
English term. 

A general Indian term for the appliance was jala-yantra, ‘ the water- 
instrument’, with any synonym of it; thus, Varahamihira mentions it 
incidentally as a7nhu-y antr a inhis Brihat-Saiiihita, 2. 3 ; and similarly the 
Siirya-Siddhanta, chapter X3, speakjs of it as idya-yantra in verse 21, bia 
in verse 23 calls it kapalaha, ‘ the cap or bowl Other names of it -were 
gha^l and ghettiha, ‘the water- k and. gha,tl-yantra. ^ It seems to he 
known now as Jeapdra, hapdr%f ‘ the cup, bowl, or dish’. 
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3} mashaJcas of gold drawn out to a length of 4 angiUm 
(3 inches). In tliis variety, but ''in other siz:es and 
materials, the appliance has survived to the present day, 
and seems to be fairly well known to people who have 
Jived in Northern India, where it appears to be still used 
sometimes by police guards in out-of-the-way villages. 
But I do not trace any paper devoted specially to it, or any 
account of it which gives what is really wanted.^ I hope 
to bring together in another paper all the most instructive 
passages that I can find in the Indian books, dating from 
about A.D. 550, relating to this later form of the appliance 
and to some other methods, mentioned in those passages, 
for achieving the same end. 

My object in this paper is to bring out the point 
that the more ancient form of the Indian water-clock 
was a more simple arrangement, and one which worked 
in the opposite way, namely, by emptying itself in the 
course of a na^ikar As may be seen hereafter, some of 
the passages of the later period mention this form also, 
along with the other. But it is not necessary to quote 
them here. It is enough to use works which themselves 
belong to the earlier period. 

The earliest statements about the Indian water-clock 
are found in the Jyotisha-Vedanga and the Kautiliya- 
Aitha^astra, both of which works, I believe, may be dated 

^ A nobice, wibli details of size, etc,, of a smaller copper bowl of this 
class from Ceylon has been given by Mr. Reginald Smith in an interesting 
paper, published in 1907 in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, 2nd series, vol. 21, pp. 319-33, which is directed to showing 
that the British Druids had some appliance of the same kind from at 
least the first century B.C. Beyond that, I can only find a short 
reference to an Indian bowl by Gilchrist, in a paper on “ Hindustanee 
Horology in As. jRes., vol. 6 (HOS), p. 87. 

As far as I can find, this has beep recognized only by S. Dvivedi (see 
p. 210 below) and R. Shamasastri (isee p. 219). I must correct a mistake 
which I made in JRAS, 1914, p. 174 : in line 14 cancel “ floating ”, and 
in line 16 for “into” read “ out of”. 
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from about B.c. 300, though the Jyotisha is based on some 
earlier astronomical writing which was perliaps very 
appreciably more ancient. For the full explanation of 
the statements in the Jyotisha we are indebted primarily 
to the late Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit.^ He was 
followed b^^ tlie late Sudhakara Dvivedi ” and by 
Barhaspatya (Lala Ghhote Lai).® The last-mentioned 
brought out some points in the details (not quite those 
given by me) in the way of comparison with our British 
measures, which did not occur to the others. But only 
Dvivedi recognized the exact nature of the appliance ; 
namely, that it measured the 'iidclikd by emptying instead 
of filling itself. The statements in the Jyotisha are as 
follows : — - 

Jyotisha-Vedanga, Big recension, verse 17 — 

Nadike dve muhurtas=tu pafichasat-palam= 
adhakam I • 

adhakat=kumbhako dronah kutapair=vardhate 
tribhih II 

“ Two nadikas are a muhurta : an adhaka consists 
of fifty palas : from the adhaka there should he 
filled a water-jar to' the extent of a dronaj® it is 
too much by three kutapas.” 

^ See his Bharatiya- JyotiMastra, or “History of Indian Astronomy,” 
Poona, 1896, p. 78. , . 

^ h \3 Jyautisham, Benares, 1908, pp. 10, 39 : this book embodies 

the substance of lectures delivered in previous years. 
his Jydtislia-Veddhga, Allahabad, 1907, p. 11. 

The text is the current one, which may be found in any printed 
copy, with only the obviously proper corrections of pannhasat-palam - 
ddlialcam for °pnlamdslialcam, and ddhakdt for mashakdt. About the 
third pada see the next note. 

® Perhaps we might emend hu'inbhahd into kumbtiaJce, and so have : — 

. . . from tlie adhaka there ahovld he measured mt a drona in 
a water -jar.” But it seems desirable to take the standing text with as 
little alteration as is unavoidable. 

Varahamihira used the expressipir panehdkit-pcdam = a4hakam m las 
Brihat-Samhita, 23. 2, -The chapter deals whih the prognostics for the 

r I-. 1.1 . I-. T J, 
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Jyotisha-Vedanga, Yajur recension, verse 24 : ^ — 

Palani panchasad=apara dhritani 

tad= adhakam dronain=atali prameyam I 
trib}iir=vdhmaTii kudavais=tii karyaxii 
taii=nadikayas=tu bhavefc=pramanam I! 

“ That w which fifty palas of water are held is 
an adhaka ; from this a drona should be measured 
out ; but it should be made less by three kudavas : 
that is to be the measure of a nadika.” 

With these statements of the Jjmtisha-Vedahga we may 
compare another passage in tlie same work, verse 7 of the 
Big recension and verse 8 of the Yajur, which alludes to 
the water-clock though it does not give any details 
of it:^— 

Gharma-vriddhir=apam prasthali kshapa-hrasa udag- 
gatau I 

dakshinetau viparyasah shan-muhurtj!' =ayanena tu t| 

“ During the time %chen the sun is going to the 
north, the increase of warmth [i.e. sunshine, day- 
light] and decrease of night is a prastha of water 
each day : during the time ^vhen the sun is going to 

successive nakshatras coming just after the full-moon of Jyaishtha ; and 
he tells us that the fall was to be caught in a basin a cubit in diameter, 
and was to be measured out by " the adhaka of fifty palas'‘\ and states 
in dronas the quantity which should normally fall under each nakshaira. 
In commenting on that, Bhattotpala has quoted from some unspecified 
source : — panchasat-palam = adhakam chaturbhir = adhalcair r drOnah. 
Dikshit conjectured (loc, cit,, p. 215 above) that Bhattotpala quoted the 
second and third padas of this verse of the Jyotisha-Vedahga, and so 
has given what must be taken as the real original text of the thivdpuda. 
That is quite possible : but it involves a rather violent correction of the 
current text ; and it does not follow of necessity, because Bhattotpala 
may have quoted from some metrical work dealing with the measures 
of capacity (compare samples given farther on), 

^ The text is the current one, which is correct just as it stands. 

The text is the current one, which needs no correction : it is only to 
be noted that the Rig verse has viparyastau in the place of the viparyasah 
of the other. 
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the south, the opposite is the case : a period of six 
rauliLirtas is mctfZe 0 - 26 ^ by eac/t course.” 

This teaches that the daily leugtlieiiing of daytime and 
shortening of night from the winter to the summer 
solstice, and vice versa froni the summer to the wint<'r 
solstice, was measured by a prastha of water, and that the 
total lengthening and shortening during each such period 
caane to six muhTcrtas} As eacli solstitial period con- 
sisted of 183 days according to this work, this gives 
183 prasLhas of water = G muhurtas = 12 ■nadikas. 
From this we have 1 niadiha — 15^- piYLstAos. As ma\' 
be seen from the table on p. 222 below, 15| jnY/sf/uos’ 
= 1 drmia less by 3 kutapas, kudavas, or kuclumbas, 
= l-J- drona. 

Thus, in two ways the Jyotisha gives— 

.1 oiddikd = do'07j.a of water. 


The statements in the Jyotisha- Vedahga ^are not 
complete, in failing to show how the water was to be 
used for measuring the duration of the nadikd ; the fact 
being that the writers of them assumed a knowledge of 
details which they looked upon as too familiar to need 
to be mentioned. But a clear light is thrown on them 
by the Buddhist work, the Divyavadana, in a chapter of 
it,. the Sardiilakarnavadana, chap. 33, which in some form 
or another dates from at least the third century a.d,, since 


^ The effect of this is that the length of the daytim- — „ 

12 muhurtas, — 9 hrs. 36 min., at the winter solstice to 18 muhurtas, 
= 14 hrs. 24 min., at the summer solstice. Compare Divyavadana, 
p. 642, lines 18-21 ; and Vishnu-Purana, 2. 8. 31-7. The statement 
gives, according to the mean or uniform time to which it was adapted . 
very nearly 47 seconds as the time by which the sun rose earlier or later 
day by day, and 4.48 a.m. and 7.12 a.m. as the earliest and latest tim'es 
of sunrise. As has been pointed out by previous inquirers, the result 
marks approximately the locality in which the rule was framed. 
Dikshit(op. cit., p. 90) arrived at the close limits of lafc. 34° 46' to 65". 
Barhaspatya (op, cit,, p. 32) ha^. proposed more, judiciously the rough 
- ’'-lits of 32° 3Q; to 43“ ^o;., ; ' A '• 
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<a jLext of it was translated into Chinese in that period. ^ 
The statement here runs as follows : — 

Divyavadana, edited by Cowell and Neil, p. 644, 
line 21 ff. : — 

Kalanam = eka-triiiisad = eka nalika I tatra dve 
nalike eko muhurtah 1 nalikayali punah kim prama- 
naiii tad = uchyatel dronah salilasya ekam tad- 
varanato dve pala-sate bhavatah 1 nalika-chchhidra- 
sya kiiii pramanam 1 suvarna-matraTn=:upari chatur- 
ai'igula suvarna-salaka kartavya vritta-parimandala 
san'iantach=chatur-asra ayata I yatas=ch = aiva siryeta 
tatas = toya-ghatasya chhidraiii kartavyam I etena 
nalika-prainanena vibhakte dve milike eko muhurtah I 
etena bho brahmana triihsan= muhurtah 1 yai ratri- 
divasa anumiyante I 

“ Thirty-one kalas are one nalika. In that matter, 
two nalikas are one muhurta. Again, what is the 
measure of a nalika ? That is told. A drona of 
water is one item : ^ as to its contents, they are two 
hundred palas. What is the measure of the hole for 
the nalika ? There should be made a gold pin, of 
the quantity of a suvarna,^ four aiigulas in lengthy 
drawn out quite round or square : and with it there 
should be made a hole in the bottom of a water-jar, 
through which, indeed, the ^vater may fall out. Two 
nalikas determined by this measure of a nalika are 
one muhurta. In this way, O Brahman ! there are 
the thirty muhurtas by which the nights-and-days 
are measured.” ^ 

^ See the editors’ remark on p. 655, 

- Or correct drOnah into dr&tmth, or eJcath into Skah, and siiy “one 
drona of water. ” 

•'* There is perhaps something corrupt in the reading suvarna-mdtram- 
v,pari. But we cannot doubt that the meaning is that the weight of the 
gold was to be a auvarna. 

•* It may be noted, in pauasing, that the term rcllri-dioasa, ‘ night-and- 
day reminding us of the Gi’eek nycthemeron, is a rather peculiar one 
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TliuSj the Divyavadana gives^ 

1 7Lddiha — 1 drona of water. 


We turn now to the second ancient work mentioned on 
p. 214 above, which gives an appliance of the same kind 
but of smaller size. 

Kautiliya-Arthasastra, edited by R. Shamasastri, Hfysore 
(1909), p. 107, line 18 ff.:—- 

Chatvariinsatrkalali nadika I suvarna-nuishakasr 


chatvaras = chatur - ahgul - ayamali kumbha- elichhi - 
dram = adhakarn=ambhaso va n?i]ika I dvi-naliko 



muhurtah I panchadasa-muhurto divaso ratris=cha I 
“ Forty kalas are a nadika : ^ or a nalika ifi 
determi^ied hy four suvarna-imlshakas four aiigulas 
in length, a hole in a water- jar, and^ an adhaka 
• of water : a muhurta consists of two nalikas : a day 
consists of fifteen muhurtas ; also a night.” 

The essential part of this passage has been rendered 
by. Mr, Shamasastri thus ; - — 

“ 1 nalika, or the time during which one adhaka of 
water passes out of a pot through an aperture of the 
same diameter as that of a wire of 4 angulas in length 
and made of 4 mashas of gold.” 


for India, where the day has always run from sunrise, not from sunset. 
Except in the indeclinables vaktaiiidivasam and rdtrii/hdivam, ‘ iDy night 
and day which are taught by Panini, 5. 4. 77, and may be due to 
euphonic considerations, nothing matching it seems to be found in the 
Brahmanical books : their tevvas aM~rdtra, dim-ratr%, dyn-idfu, ern.. 
‘ dajr-and-night with very rarely aAaTii, lib ‘ the two days’, which 
seems to be chiefly Vedic, but is found in the Bhagavata-Piuilna. !}. I J. 
10, 12. The Divyavadana has ratri-dimsa again on p. 642. iim- 2.‘1, and 
rdtrirli-divasa on p. 642, line 17, and' p, 643, line 4 : but it presents the 
customary on: p. 644, lines 5, 12j 13, and p. 645, line n. 

^ The Kautiliya uses two forms, nadika and naMlcd, with a iirefcrencc 
for tbe latter. 

See p. 133 of his translation, of the tvhole work, -which will be 
published shortly brought td^Cjther in ope volume. 
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Thus, one ddhaha being a quarter of a drona (see the 
table on p. 222 below), the Kautiliya gives — 

1 niidilm ~ 1 ddhaha = drona of water. 

Along with the statement of the Kaiitiliya-Arthasastra 
we have to take that of the Puranas. It is found in the 
Vayii, Vislniu, Bralmia, and Bhagavata, in each, case in 
more or less incorrect terms as given in the printed 
versions.^ The text could perliaps be restored, without 
any substantial doubt, bj^ a collation of those versions. 
Fortunately, liowever, the essential part of it has been 
given in absolutely correct terms by Vishnucliitta as 
a quotation from the Vayu, in which, indeed, it is found 
with the nearest approach to accuracy in the printed texts. 

The Puranas, represented by the Vayu as quoted by 
Vishnucliitta in his commentary on the Vishnu, 6. 3. 
7 to 9a : 2_ 

^ My references fire : — (1) The Vayu, 100. 219f> to 221a ; text edited 
and printed in 1905 in the Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, Poona. 

(2) The Vishnu, 6. 3. 7 to 9a ; text, with the commentary of Rabna- 
garbha, printed in 18GG at tlie Vrittadipa Press, Bombay : and text, 
with the commentaries of Vishnuchitta and Sridhara, printed in 1910 at 
the Srl-Vehkatesvar Press, Bombay. 

(3) The Brahma, 231. 7 to 9a ; text edited and printed in 1895 in the 
Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, Poona. 

(4) The Bhagavata, 3. 11. 9 ; text printed in 1905 at the Nirnayasagar 
Press, Bombay. This statement is particulfirly imperfect, and also 
mixed : the first three pailas of the verse belong to the ancient form of 
the water-clock, but the fourth pada to the later form. It is the more 
surprising because this Puruna is very archaic in some of its astronomical 
passages. 

I am indebted to Mr. Pargiter for the references to the Vayu and 
Brahma, and to Dr. Barnett for drawing my attention to Vishnuchibta’s 
very useful commentary on the Vishnu : iSridhara and Ratnagtirbha are 
quite misleading in this matter. 

" We infer from the Vishnu and Brahma that in the Vajni, also, at 
some time or another, the two verses quoted by Vishnuchitta must have 
had before them the line Nddika tii, pramdmna, etc. , and after them the 
line Nddikabhydm-cdha. dvdbhpdrti, etc. These two lines, which I give 
in brackets, are not in the printed text of the Vayu, and did not come 
within blie scope of Vishnuchitta’s quotation. I take it that, aloz)g with 
them, the two verses give what was once the standard text of the 
Puranas in this matter. 
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[Nadika tu prainanena kala dasa cha paficha ciia il] 
Uiinianen =ambhasas=ch=api palany =ardha-trayudasa I 
Magadliena tu rnanena jala-prastho vidhiyate !l 
Ete cIi=apy::udaka-prasthas=chatvaro nadika-ghatali i 
lieina - rnasliaih ' krita - chcliliidras = chaturbliis = cluitur- 
aiigulaili II 

[Nadikabliyam=atha dvabbyaiii nmliiirtO dvija-sattamal'] 



“ [A nadika is by measure fifteen kalas] : more- 
over, by tlie measure of water it is determined thus : 
twelve and a half palas ; ^ this is laid down to be 
a prastha of vrater by the Magadha measure : four of 
these prasthas of water make u'p tlic water-jar for 
the nadika ; it has a hole made by four mashas of 
gold drawn out to the length of four aiigulas : [b3^ 
two nadikas there is made a muhiirta, 0 best of the 
twice-born !].” 

From what date exactly this statement comes, it is 
difficult to say : but it is to be noted that the Puranas in 
their account of the subdivisions of time, in which this 
passage stands, do not seem to know the division of the 
nadika into 60 vinddikas, and still less that of the ghati, 
ghaf/ikd, into 60 palas each of 60 vipalas^ these are 
features of the later Indian astronomy. In any case, 
since 4; prasthas — 1 adhalca (see' the table on p. 222 
below), this description gives a water-clock of the same 
kind and size with that of the Kautiliya. 

Thus, from the Puranas, also, we have — 

1 nadika = 1 ddhaka = droria of water. 


To complete the case, Ave have to note next what Ave 
learn from the Kautiliya in the course of another chapter, 
dealing with weights and measures. 

1 The commentators carefully explain. Urdha-trayoda&a by mrdha- 
dmdasa ; and -Vishnnchitta aud ArSdbara give grai^atical explanations 
of the term. , ' , ; , 
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We learn there, in the hrst place (text, p. 103, lines 3, 
4), in respect of weights, that 1 auvarna =16 mvarna- 
mdshahas. So, also, the Divyavadana tells ns (p. 645, 
line 20) that 1 s^lvarna — IQ ondsalcas} From this we 
see that the amount of gold prescribed by the Divya- 
vadana and apparently used also for the purposes of the 
Jyotisha-Vedahga, namely 1 auumma, for making the tool 
with which the water-jar was to be, perforated, was four 
times as much as that required, namely 4 suvarna- 
mdshahas, in the case of the Kautiliya and the Puranas, 
This is in proportion to the different quantities of water 
prescribed in the two cases. 

We learn further (text, p. 104, line 16 ff.) that in 
the measures of capacity there were four (kronas, of 
respectively 200, 1874, 175, and 162-|- paZtxs as determined 
by mdshas of grain ; and that each variety of drona was 
divided into 4 adhakas, each ddhaka into 4 prasthas, and 
each prastha into 4 kudumbas : also, that 1 6 dronas were 
one Jchdri.^ 

Taking the drona of 200 paZas as is required, we have 
the following table, which is of general application, except 
for the line of ; — 


pala 

3J... 12^.. 

50 ... 

200 

... 3200 

kudumbn. . . . 

3 ... 4 ... 

16 ... 

64 

... 1024 

prastha . . . 

... 1 ... 

4 . 

16 

... 256 

adliaka . . . 


1 ... 

4 

64 

drona 



1 

16 

khari 




1 


With this we may compare Bhaskaracharya’s Lilavati 
(about A.D. 1150), cliaptcr 1, verses, 7, 8.® This passage 
does not include the - but it adds something that we 

^ The Divyavadana has masaka as its form of nuWiaka. 

- The text and translation have vdri ; but the real word is certainly 
hhdrl. ' ■'■■■ 

" Colebrooke’s trairslation, edited, with text and notes, hy H. Ch. 
Banerji, Calcutta, 1893. 
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need for comparative purposes farther on, and tells ns 
(1) that a Magadha hliarl, used in measuring “ grain, etc”, 
was of the measure of a cubic hasia or cubit; and (2) 
that 1 drona = -j-\- khdrl, 1 adhaka — ^ drona, 1 'prastlia ~ 
adhaka, and 1 kudava — \ 'prastlm} 


Combining all the information given above, we find that 
the requisites for thus measuring the duration of a ndclika 
were: — 

1. According to the Divyavadana, a drona of water : 
according to the Jyotisha-Yedaiiga, a drona less by 

3 kutapas, hudavas, or kudumhas, i.e. {'f|- drona: and 
according to the Kautiliya and the Puranas, an adhaka, 
i.e. I drona. 

2. A water-jar, with a hole, evidently in the bottom of 
it, which was made by a pin, needle, wire, or rod,- 

4 angulas or finger-breadths (3 inches) in length, whicli 
was drawn out from a piece of gold which weighed 
according to the Divyavadana 1 suvarna, and according 


^ We may also compare, from Western India, Mahavira’s Ganitasara- 
samgraha (of the period a.d. 815-77), text and translation, with notes, 
by M. Raiigaciharya, Madras, 1912, chapter 1, verses 36-8. This tells 
us that 4 s/i5r/asi7cas = 1 hudaha {v.l. hudava), 4 kti4ahas (v.l. as before) 
= 1 prastha, 4 prasthaa = 1 adhaka, 4 adhakas = 1 drdna, 4 drooiaa ~ 
1 mani, and 4 jnanis ~ 1 hhwrl. Except for introducing the mani, this 
statement matches those of the Kautiliya and the Lllavatl from the 
Jeudimha, kiidava, to the hhdrl. The reading kvdo^va seems better than 
hudaha. 

® The term for the piercing-tool in the DivyAvadana (p. 218 abnvel is 
saldka, ‘ a rod, pin, needle’. Elsewhere, in some of the later pas-!;igL-. 
use is made of suchi, silckl, ‘a needle and rmla: this last word sei-m-, to 
be used mostly in the sense of ‘ a hollow reed or stalk, a tube ’ ; but ihere 
was obviously nothing hollow about the instrument that was used for 
piercing the water-jar. 

According to the same work, the instrument might be either round or 
square : at least, I do not^see what other meaning than^ ‘ square ' may 
be given to chatur-asrd. ’'One ;yrould -tliiioiE, hoT^ever, Ihat if would 
ordinarily he round. . 

JBAS. 1916. 


if 
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to the Kniitiliya and tlie Puranas 4 siLvmvja-musJudnft, 
i.e, ^ siLvarna, 

This was a much more simple appliance than the later 
one (p. 213 above), in not needing to be made ot any 
particular substance, weight, shape, and size : the ordinary 
earthen water-jar (kumhha, ghata) served the purpose. 

■ riiat it worked by discharging water, not by drawing it 
in as did the later Indian water-clock, is made clear, apart 
from what a little reflection indicates, bj?" the words of the 
Divyavadana. It is also shown, as may be seen hereafter, 
by some of the later passages, which, mentioning tliis 
original form of the appliance, use the verb 
‘ to go, issue, flow out ’, instead of the srl, ‘ to fall out 
or ofl‘ ’, of the Divyavadana. 

This water-clock was supposed to give exactly the 
duration of a naclika, that is, 24 minutes : and it did so, 
no doubt, cl o.sely enough for all general purposes, including 
those of the primitive astronomy and astrology of that 
period. But we can hardly avoid noting that, if the 
TTT drowci prescribed by the Jyotisha-Vedahga did give 
exactly a nadika, then the full droncfc laid down by the 
Divyavadana, and the adhaha or ^ drona, with the 
smaller hole, ordered by the Kautiliya and the Puranas, 
would give a period longer by nearly 1 min. 11 seconds. 
Further research may possibly show that the hole in the 
Jyotisha’s water-jar was made slightly smaller, to 
match tlie slightlj^^ smaller quantity of water, than that 
in the water-jar of the Divyavadana. But it is also 
possible, and in fact more likely, that the Divya- 
vadana, the Kautiliya, and the Puranas were satistied 
with a vydvahdrika or rough practical measure of the 
nadika, without aiming at the technical precision of the 
J yotisha. 

There were, of course, no means of really checking tlie 
i accuracy of the results given by this appliance. They 
might be tested to a certain extent, by noting how many 
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It may be interesting to note in easily intemgiuit. 
terms of our British measures the quantity of water 
that was used in this operation for marking the 
duration of a nadika. We have to determine this on 
three lines. 

A. According to the Divyavadana, the quantity was 
1 drdi^a, - 200 palas, without any deduction. 

A drom was the sixteenth part of a khan. And 
we learn from Bhaskaracharya (see p. 223 above) that 
in the Magadha measure, which is certainly the one that 
was followed in this matter, the capacity or volume of 
a khan was that of a cubic vessel measuring one hasta 
or cubit in each direction. 

With the hada taken at 18 inches,’- tlie capacity of the 
khan was 5832 cubic inches; and that of the drona was 
364^ cubic inches, which gives a cubical vessel a trifle 
more than inches in each direction. 

Our standard of capacity, the gallon, contains 10 
pounds avoirdupois, = 160 ounces, of distilled water 
weighed in air against brass weights with the water 
and air at a temperature of 62° Fahrenheit and the 
barometer at 30 inches, and occupies 2Y7>2n cubic 
inches ; ^ which gives a cubical vessel a trifle more than 
6i- inches in each direction. f ’ 


See JRAS, 1912, p. 
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From these figures we have :~— 

cubic inches 

1 drona == 364*5 

deduct 1 gallon = 277*274 

87*226 

deduct gallon = 69*3185 

17*9075 

deduct I pint ==■ 17*329625 

•577875 

deduct pint = *57765416 


remainder in excess *00022083 

Thus we arrive at 1 drdm = 101 imperial pints plus 
a very little more than pint ; or say: — ■ 

1 drona of water = a little more than 10| pints. 



B. According to the Jyotisha-Vedahga, the quantity 
■of water was 1 drona less by 3 hutajMS, kudavas, or 
Jmdumhasi that is drona, — 190-^ palas. 

From the same basis, 1 drona = 364| cubic inches, we 
have : — 

cubic inches 

l-l- drona =, 347*4140625 
deduct 1 gallon — 277*274 


70*1400625 

69*3185 


deduct I gallon 


*8215625 

•86648125 


r«pa;fA^er in deficiency 


•04491875 


drona 


4-1- drona 


a little more than 10 pints. 
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C. According to the Kautiliya-Arthasastra and the 
Piiranas, the quantity oii water was 1 adhalca, ~ 50 2'>alas. 
Since this = dromi, and a droria of water, as we have 
seen, was a little more than 10|' pints, we have— 

I adhaka of water = a trifle more than 2f pints. 

As regards another detail, since 200 palas of waters 
1 drona, and 1 cZrowa = 10?; pints phis a very small excess 
which we may disregard here, and 1 pint = 20 oz. avoirdu- 
pois, we have 200 paZa.5 = 21 0 oz. ; and so we may say : — 
1 peda of water = a trifle more than l^^j- oz., 

= 459g grains, or say practically 4G0 grains.^ 


It is not so easy to estimate the size of the pin, needle, 
wire, or rod, wdiich was to be used for piercing the bottom 
of the water -jar. But the case seems to be much as follows. 

In the Indian measures of gold, silver, and copper, the 
unit of weight seems to have been always the gunja, 
kfishnala, or raktikd, the modern rati, the red seed, 
tipped with black, of the pu%n-plant or Wild Liquorice, 
Abrus precatoriiLS.^ 

Mr, E, Thomas in 1864 arrived at the conclusion, but 
without showing any very particular reason for it, that 
the early standard weight of the rati should be ta ken at 
lv'75 grains,® 

^ As checked by another process, namely, 1 drona — 3644 cubic inches 
= -2109375 cubic foot x 62 -321 lb, (weight of one cubic foot of ■water: 
see Whitaker, p. 451) -r 2Q0 palas, the amount by which 1 paia o,\reccls 
l^oz. is -001666875 oz. 

^ These seeds, which come also from the West Indies, are prolmbly 
familiar to my readers. Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, vol. 8, j). 382, saj a 
about them: — “Prayer Beads, a name given to the polished seeds of 
a West Indian leguminous plant, Abru^ preccUorius oi lid Liquoric 
formerly much used for stringing into rosaries, neck! nr-ts,. etc,’.' 

.JASB, vol. 33, p. 260; note 28. Compare the iables in his'Al 
Indian Weights (1874), p. 13 : the weights are given there in “grs Tioy”; 
but that is not necessary, as the grain is the same whether for troy or 
for avoirdupois ; it is in the ouaOe that the difterence in the two scales 
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Sir A. Cuimitigliam endorsed that result in 1873 : 
partly from experiments made by himself, partly from 
ail average of estima.tes given by earlier inquirers, Ik; 
arrived at an average of 1*8093 as ‘‘'the true value 
of the actual rat'Z;” but he found it tlien “extremely 
convenient and sufficiently accurate to accept Thomas' 
valuation for all practical purposes,”^ In 1891, how- 
ever, he adopted the value of 1 raM = 1*80 grains, as 
led up to by further investigation." It seems best to 
accept this latter value here. 

Now, the Kautiliya tells us (text, p. 103, lines 3, 4) that 
10 dkanya-mashas or ondshafi of grain, or 5 gunjds, 
i.e. krishmlas, raJctikds, roMs, = 1 stivarna-mdshaka or 
mdshaka of gold, and 16 sivvarna-mdshakas — 1 suvcmm 
or harska} So also, as has been said (p. 222 above), the 
Divyavadana gives 1 suvarim = 16 mdsakas. 

The piercing-tool for making the hole in the bottom of 
the water-jar for the purposes of the Divyfwadana, and 
apparently also the Jyotisha-Vedahga, was made from 
1 suvarna of gold drawn out to the length of 4 aiigulas 
or finger-breadths (3 inches). With 1 ^^^7= 1*80 grains, 
we have 1 suvarna-ondshaka = 5 rails ~ 9 grains, and 
1 suvarna = 16 siovarna-mdshahas = 144 grains. Tlie 
weight of a British sovereign is 123*27447 grains .* ^ one- 
sixth thereof is 20*54574 grains : and the sum of th.e two 
is 143*82021 grains. So we may say that the 1 suvarna 
of gold represented a piece a trifle (say *18 grains) larger 
than 1-^- of a sovereign. 

For the purpose of the Kautiliya-Arthasastra and the 
Puranas, the piercing-tool, was made from 4 mvarna- 
mdshaka^ grains of gold (one-fourth of a suvarna-, 

- ^ Ghron., new series, vol. 13, p. 197 : I quote from p. 11 of 

a reprint bound in at the end of his Goins of Alexander’s Successors, 

- Goim of Ancient India, p. 44, and see the tables on pp. 40, 47, 09. 

•’ Compare the Manava-Dharma^astra, 8. 131 IT., and the Yajilavalkya- 
Smnbi, 1. ,361 ff., as quoted by Dr. Barnett in his Antiquities of India, 
p. 206 ; for the Kautiliya tables see p. 210. 

* Whitaker’ a Almamfik, 1916, p, 462. 
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:P. proportion with the smaller quantity ul 
wii out to the same length, 3 inches. The 
1 half-sovereign is 6T63728 grain.s. Half of 
>18615 grains. And so we may say that the 
IS of gold represented a little more than 
ore than lialf of a half-sovereign, 
r seems practicable to determine by calculation 
Lve sizes of the holes which would be made by 
ircing-tools of those weights and size. But tln^ 
evidently very small ones- 

actical use was made of this water-clock in 
life, is shown by some other pas.sages in Bu 
on which Mr. Pargiter contemplates writing. 
Without trespa-ssing on his ground, I may adc 
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purpose, enough water was used to measure the lialf- 
Avatch, = 3 1 nddilms, or even the full watch, = 7-^- nddikds, 
straight aAvay without any refilling.^ That Avould need 
a much larger water-jar. And it seems likely tliat 
a remnant of a jar which was actually so used has 
been found, and is perhaps still preserved at Wala in 
Kathiawar. 

In the hid. Ant, vol. 14, p. 75, there Avas brought to 
notice a fragment of what seems to have been a “huge” 
earthen water-pot, bearing an inscription which gives the 
name of “ the glorious Guhasena ” (one of the Maitraka 
rulers of Valabhi), Avith the date of “the year 247”,= 

A.D. 566-67, followed by ghatd It seemed, at the 

time, curious to find such a record on such an article. 
But it appears, now, likely enough that Ave have here 
part of a Avater-jar, belonging to the royal household, 
which was actually used for measuring time in the days 
of Guhasena. 

^ We may also imagine some such arrangement as follows. Take four 
water- jars, A, B, 0, and D, each fitted with some appliance, Avhich can 
be removed at once when w’anted, for plugging or covering the hole in 
the bottom. Put D aside, and place A, B, C one above the other on 
a stand ; A, at the top, having in it the water for measuring a half or 
a full watch. At the given moment set A discharging water into B 
and when B is full, set the latter discharging into C, Then remove A, 
and replace it by D, filled meanwhile with the proper quantity of water. 
When C is full, .set D discharging into B ; remove 0 and replace it by 
A, empty ; and add to C any small quantity of water wanted to make 
up auy loss caused by waste or evaporation, so that it will be ready to 
take its turn at the top. Compare a form of the Chinese Avater-clock 
mentioned in tliis Journal, new series, vol. 18 (1886), p. 14 ; namely, 
bronze vessels arranged in successive steps as on a staircase (and 
connected, it is to be presumed, by pipe.s and taps). 
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a smal] duodecimo, issued by tlie Elzevir Press, and 
bearing the date 1631. The title is— 

“ De Jmpmb Magni Mogolis, sive India Vera, 
Commentarius e variis auctoribus congestus. 

Cum Privilegio. 

Lugdiini Batavorum, 

Ex officina Elzeviriana 
Anno ciD locxxxi.” 

The work exists in two issues, both bearing the one 
date, 1631. The earlier issue has 299 pages, excluding 
the index, while the later, and better printed, has only 
285. The sole difference in the contents is that the 
reprint at.p. 278 contains the additional passage imj^uting 
the crime of incest to Shahjahan after the death of his 
consort Mumtaz Mahall in Julj’', 1631. I have discussed 
that subject at length in my article entitled ‘'Joannes De 
Laet on India and Shahjaluln ” in Ind. Ant, Nov. 1914, 
vol. xliii, pp. 239-44. A further note dealing with 
Peter Mmidy’s reference to the scandal will appear in 
a subsequent number of the same periodical from the 
pen of Sir Richard Temple. De Laet’s little book 
consists of two parts, namely : I. Indiw Verm Descriptio, 
pp. 1-162 of the reprint ; and II. Fragmentum Historim 
Indiem, quod d nostratibiis acGeptnm e Belgico Latinum 
fecimus, which occupies the rest of the book. Each, part 
has a separate preface. Part i is a compilation carefully 
made, chiefly from the works of Purchas, Sir Thomas 
Roe, Peter Texeira, the Portuguese, and unnamed Dutch 
informants. Part ii is a contribution by Peter van den 
Broecke, who administered the business of the Dutch 
East India Company at Surat in 1620 and later. His 
Dutch text was translated into Latin by De Laet. The 
narrative of van den Broecke comes down to 1628. 
The passage concerning the treasure of Akbar is in 
chapter vii of the Desoriptio, which is entitled. “De 
Opulentia hujus Prinexpis”^ p,p. 136-45 of the reprint, 
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Avliicli probably was issued in 1632, altliongb bearincf tlic 
date 1631. The inventory of the treasure is introduced 
bjMdie words — 

■‘Achabare principis qui hodie rerum potitur, avo dccedcnte, 
rationibus accuratissime subductis, co3istitit, thesanros ipsius in 
,aiiro, argento, acre facto atque infecto, in. geiiiniis et supelloctile 
ormiis generis, asccndisse ad xxxiv Caiwas, Ixxxii Laekas, et 
xxvi mill, ccclxxxvi rupias ; sive ad Rupias 348,226,3864-, 
nempe in numismate signato omnis generi.s Rupias 198,346,666:4, 
hoc pacto.” 

Or in English — “ At the time of the decease of Akbar, grand- 
father of the monarch now in power [scil. Shahjabfmj, it was 
established from registers drawn up with the greatest aceui'acy, 
that his treasures in gold, silver, brass [or ‘ bronze or ‘copper ’] 
wrought and unwrought, in gems and furniture of every kind, 
came to 34 hardrs (‘ crores ’)) 82 lakhs, and 26,386 rupees ; or 
to rupees, 848,226,886f ; that is to say, in coined money of 
every kind to rupees 198,346,6661, in this manner.” 

Details follow, and will be translated presently.^ 

John Albert de Manclelslo, a native of Mecklenburg, 
■w^as a gentleman page in the service of the Duke of 
Holstein. When the Duke, in 1635, resolved to .send 
Philip Criisius and Otton Brugman as bis ambassadors 
to the courts of Russia (Muscovy) and Persia, young 
Mandelslo, then 20 years of age, was permitted to 
“ put off the quality of page and join tlie embassy as 
a gentleman of the retinue or attache. Subsequently, he 
was allowed to make a tour in India on his own account 
during the year 1638, in the reign of Shahjahan. 

A work purporting to record Mandelslo’s Travels into 
tlie Indies Avas appended by Olearius, secretary of the 
embassjg to his own .learned treatise descriptive of tlie 
ambassadors’ doings and of the countries Avhich they 
visited. In a separate paper ^ I have proved conclusively 

^ My references are made to the reprint because I happen to pti.'Soss 
•a copy of it. The India Office Library has both issues. 

2 “The Credit due to the book entitled The Voyages and Travels of 
J. Albert de Mandelslo mto the J^asi Ipdies” : JRAS., 1915, p. 245. 
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that only a small and interesting part of the Travels 
attributed to Mandelslo is from tlie pen of the nominal 
author. At least two-thirds of the book in its later 
English form (1669) have been interpolated by- editors, 
namely, Olearius (1656) and de Wicquefort (1659). 

Anybody reading merely the text of either the French 
translation of 1659 or the English versions of 1662 and 
1669 would naturally believe that Mandelslo himself 
obtained and inserted the inventory of Akbar’s treasure. 
De Wicquefort, placing the year 1688 in the margin, 
writes : “ ie suis assez heureux, pour avoir entre les mains 
I’inventaire du tresor, qui Ton trouva apres la mort du 
Schach I’Achobar, si fidellenient fait, que ie I’ay bien 
voulu adjouter icy, pour la satisfaction du lecteur,” John 
Davies (1669) also puts the year 1638 in the margin, 
and writes : “ I have an Inventory of the Treasure which 
was found at the death of ScJutch Achohar” etc. 

Those statements seem to have been intended 
deliberately to give the reader the impression that 
the inventory was obtained personally by Mandelslo in 
1638. But, as a matter of fact, the inventory is not 
in the German edition of 1656 from which de Wicquefort 
made his much interpolated translation. It must, there- 
fore, have been inserted by de Wucquefort himself, and 
copied from some printed book. The only two possible 
known sources are De Laiit (1631) and Manrique (1649). 
Certain indications suggest that de Wicquefort took his 
information from Manrique. Whether or not he actually 
did so, the testimony of the pseudo-Mandelslo cannot be 
cited as that of an independent authority for the amount 
of Akbar’s treasure, which rests on the evidence of 
De Laet (1631) and Manrique (1049). 

Fray (soil. “ Brother” or “Friar”) Sebastian Manrique, 
of the Augustinian order, served for thirteen years as- 
a missionary in India and other parts of Asia. In 1649 
})e published at Rome, in the Spanish language, a book 
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entitled Itinerario de las Miasiones que hizo d Padre 
F. Sebastian Manrique, religioso eremita de S. Agusiin, 
missumario ajpostolico treze anos en varies missiones del 
India Oriental, y al presente J^rocurador [soil, '’] 

y Blffinidor [sciZ. “ member of governing chapter''] General 
de su Provincia de Portugal en esta Carte de Roma. 
Con una sommaria relacion del grande y opnlenio 
Imperio del Imperador Xa-ziahan Corrombo \8hdhjahdn 
Khurram] Oran Mogol, y de otros reys injieles [“ heathen 
Icings ”], en cuios reynos assisten [“ serve ”] los rcligiosos 
de S. Agustin. The book contains 470 pages of text in 
quarto, printed in double columns, and divided into 
89 chapters. It was reprinted at Rome in 1653 with 
the same paging, but a slightly different title-page.^ 

It would lead me too far from the subject now in 
hand to discuss the high value obviously possessed by 
Manrique’s work, but it may be affirmed with confidence 
that the Itinerario well deserves translation and com- 
petent editing. Although I do not profess to know 
Spanish, the language used by the traveller is so closely 
akin to Latin and Italian that I have experienced little 
difficulty in getting at the sense of any passage. 

Chapters Ixxiv-lxxvi are devoted to a general descrip- 
tion of Shahjahan’s dominions, as in 1640. Chapter Ixxiv 
discusses the government and riches of the empire ; 
chapter Ixxv continues that subject and gives details 
of the army and navy ; chapter Ixxvi contains the 
inventory of the Agra treasure and many other matters 
of interest. 

On p. 404 the author tells us that he gained the special 
friendship of an officer whom he calls Mirza Camerane, 
who was in charge of the Nacassdr of Rajmahal. He 
defines the “ Nacasskres Reales as being “las casas, de 

' Both impressions axe very rare. I have never known a copy of 
either to be offered for sale: The British Museum possesses both. TJie 
Bodleian has the 1649 impression, and All Souls College, Oxford, h:iR 
that of 1653. I believe there is a copy of one or other in Calcutta. 
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donde se depositau las rentas, y enfcradas anuales de 
a.<p'iella Magestad That is to say, the Royal i\d.fcc«asd7-,!>* 
are the buildings for the deposit of the rentals and annual 
revenues o£ that realmd The officer put an eunuch on 
duty to give Manrique all possible helj). The father 
luiving given the eunuch a handsome fee {Men regalado), 
Avas well served, and was alloAved to examine the official 
register which gave full particulars of the revenues of 
all the kingdoms and lands belonging to the empire. 
The register was a folio book, more than two fingers 
thick, written in the Hindustani character, of which 
Manrique had some knowledge. In chapter Ixxvi, p, 409, 
he mentions that he had also obtained official information 
from the registers at Multan and Kandahar, as well as 
from those of Rajmahal. He refers several times to the 

libro citado ” seen at Rajmahal, and states that he spent 
much labour in copying from it. 

The detail of the Agra treasure in chapter Ixxvi, 
consequently, is official and trustworthy. The inventory 
agrees substantially with that given by De Laet, except 
that it omits the fraction f at the end of the total of the 
cash, and occasionally describes the items with slightly 
greater fulness, Manrique’s inventory is clearly quite 
independent of De Laet’s copy. I cannot ascertain how 
De Laet obtained his, but he probably got it through 
his Dutch friends at Surat.^ There was no difficulty in 
obtaining copies of official documents. Mandelslo, or 
more likely his editor, observes (ed. 1669, p. 41) that 
“ There is no, ever so secret transaction, but a man 

^ What is the derivation o,f the form Nacassar ? Can it bo a derivative 
h'om 7ia7csha, “register”? ^ 

^ De Laet certainly iiad the nse of some official documents, because on 
p. 147 he says that he took the list of Amirs, Maiisabdars, and Ahadis, 
with tlie numbers of elephants, camels, and other animals, as in 
Jahangir’s reign, from the fragment of an Indian chronicle (“ Hacc 
6 fragmento chronic! ip.sorum accepimus ”). He also gives the strength 
of Jahangir’s field armies sent to the Deccan in 1609 and 1610. The 
figures must have been obtained from, an official paper. 
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may liave the particulars thereof, if he hath money to 
bestow among those who have the transcription and 
dispatch of them.” That statement, no doubt, is perfectly 
true.’- We thus have two independent copies of the 
official inventory of Akbar’s treasure agreeing to a rupee, 
of which one was obtained by De Laet prior to 16SJ, 
while the other was copied at Rajinahal by Manrique 
in or about 1640. 

The pseudo-Mandelslo most likely took his copy from 
Manrique. He may have used De Laet also. It is 
unnecessary to transcribe the details given by Manrique, 
as it is more convenient to use De Laet’s Latin. There is 
no material discrepancy. 

The words introducing the inventory have been already 
quoted. The list itself may be translated as follows 
tfrom second issue, pp. 138-46) : — 

“ I. Gold coins. The King had arranged for striking 
some of these weighing 100 tolas each, or 
1,150 mashas; some also -weighing 50 and 
25 [tolas ] ; all of which, when reckoned 
according to the true weight of mashas, 
weighed 6,970,000 mashas, and, at the rate 
of 14 rupees to a mclsha, were worth 
altogether . . . . . 97,580,000|- 

II. Silver coin, or Akbari rupees, were worth 100,000,000 
HI. Bronze {canea) paisa or pice, numbering 
* 280,000,000, which at the rate of 30 tahcis 

per rupee, make in all rupees . . 76 

Thus, the whole, as above [rupees] 198,146,666f 

De Laet writes to the same effect ; “ Ca'teri fere prineipes secreto 
res suas peragunt, hie vero omnia regni negotia propalam discutiuntur, 
iiequidem ea quse intra conclave peraguntur, curiosos latere possunt, 
exiguo modo donario scribis illiuS indulto ” (p. 114). 

2 230,000,000 should be 23 millions, asiJ^^a£ai = 766,666f. The 

pseudo-Mandelslo has the same mistake as to the millions. He reckons 
the § fraction as “ twenty pencey^’ sciL tahds, at 30 tO; tlie rupr-' 
1 abstain purposely from discussing numismatic questions suggested 
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All the authorities (De Laet, Manrique, and pseud o- 
Mandelslo) agree in the total of the cash, except tliat 
De Laet adds the fraction from the item of gold coin. 
He also neglects the fraction of or “ twenty pence ” in 
item III, given by “ Mandelslo 

Ample evidence exists that during the reign of Shahjalian 
(1627-58), when commerce with Europe was active, the 
normal rate of exchange was 2s. 3d. to the rupee, or, 
in other words, that the rupee was equivalent to half of 
a French crown (ecu), then worth 4s. 6d.^ In Akbar’s 
time (1556-1605) the trade with European countries had 
been but slightly developed, and the evidence as to the 
value of the rupee in English money is, consequently, less 
definite. According to De Laet (reprint, p. 135) the 
rupee ranged in value from 2s. to 2s. 9d. His words 
are: “Argentea autem per Uw^jius, quae communiter valent 
duos solidos et novem denarios Angl. interdum etiain 
tantum duos ” ; that is to say, the rupee was ordinarily 
worth 2s. 9d., but sometimes only 2s, A few lines farther 
down De Laet values the Malimudl current in Gujarat 
at an English shilling, and the rupee at 2s. 3d. The 
dinar (dina), or gold mohur, was worth 30 rupees. Those 
.statements do not refer to any definite reign or date. 
Hawkins reckoned the rupee as equivalent to 2s. early in 
the reign of Jahangir.^ These facts indicate that the 
rupee in Akbar’s time could not be valued at less than 
2s. The total cash at Agra in 1605, therefore, was worth 
in round numbers 19|- millions pounds sterling at the 
least,, and if the rupee be valued at 2s. 3d. the Agra 
treasure was worth considerably more tlian 22 millions 
sterling. That figure, 22 millions, may be taken as 
approximately correct. 

^ Tavernier’s Travels, fcrans. V. Ball, vol. i, p. 26 and appendix. 

= Hawkins was at Agra from 1609 to 1611. He reckons two rupees 
as equal to one “ Rial of eight ” and 1,000 rupees as equivalent to £100 
■{Purchas his Pilgintnes, ed, Maclehose, vol. iii, pp. :i9, 40). 
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But, ultbough Agra was the chief treasure-city of the 
empire, and, as Hawkins puts it, “ the iieart of tiu; 
Mughals’ kingdom, there wex-e six other treasure-cities, 
namely, Gwalior ; Nai'wai', in tlie Gwalior territory ; 
Ihaxithambhor, in Rajputana ; Asirgarh, on the Deccan road, 
now in the Nimar District, Centi'al Provinces ; Rohtas, in 
South Bihar ; and Lahore, in the Panjab. The accumu- 
latioxis at Lahoi’e and Gwalior wei’e specially lai’ger. 
When Agra alone stored 22 millions sterling in cash, it is 
ii modest estimate to assume that the other six treasui'e- 
cities had 18 million.s between them. On that assump- 
tion, the cash treasure at Akbar’s death in 1605 must 
have amounted to the gigantic sum of 40 millions sterling. 

When Queen Elizabeth died two years earlier, she seems 
to have left no cash to signify. The authorities, as an 
expert kindly infoiuns me, comment freely on the number 
of dresses that she left behind her, but say nothing about 
treasure. She was short of money throxxghout her reign, 
and three years after her death her successor’s treasury 
was almost empty. Her grandfather, Henry VII, when 
ho died in 1509, had a store of £1,800,000, and on the 
strength of that was considered to be an exceptionally 
rich piince. When that figux'e is compared with Akbar’s 
forty millions, it is not surprising that Purchas should 
have feared that his readers would disbelieve the accounts 
of the Mughal’s wealth as reported by Hawkins. But 
the good parson tested his authorities carefully, and 
says : “ My jealousy hath made me very inquisitive of sucli 
as liave lived there in the ministry, factory, soldiery — all 
which affirm that Captain Hawkins hath written with the 
least” (sell, “minimized”).^ 

It is difficult to estimate what would be the modeim 
equivalent of forty millions sterling in India in 1605, but 
thei^e can be no doubt, that the purchasing power of 
money was then much greater than it is now. If we 
1 Ptirchm his Pilgrims, p. 40 tn Wheeler’s reprint. ' ^ 

; JBAS. -f % ! 
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assume that forty millions in 1606 were of as much value 
for purchasing as two hundred millions are in 1914, the 
assumption jjrobably will be below rather than above 
the truth. 

The treasure accumulated by Akbar was much inci-eased 
during the comparatively peaceful reigns of Jahangir and 
Shahjahan. “ Mandelslo ” (ed. 1G69, p. 89) writes — 

“ There is also within this Castle [Agra] another Appartment, 
which is known by a great Tower, the covering whereof is of 
Gold, which shews what excessive wealth is enclosed within it, 
in eight spacious Vaults, which are full of Gold, Silver, and 
precious Stones, whereof the value is in a manner inestimable. 
I was credibly informed, that the Moanl, who lived in my time 
[Shahjahan], had a Treasure, which amounted to above fifteen 
hundred millions of CroAvns” (or 3,000 millions of rupees). 

That estimate, whether recorded by Mandelslo himself 
or by one of his editors, does not profess to be official, and 
is hardly credible. Whatever the exact figure should be, 
there can be no doubt that the treasure of Sliabjalum 
vastly exceeded that of Akbar. 

A large proportion of the store must have been dissi- 
pated in the war of succession which followed Shahjahan’s 
death, and during the twenty years of futile warfare 
waged hy Aurangzeb in the Deccan ; but, nevertheless, 
when Aurangzeb’s son and successor, Shah Alain or 
Bahadur Shah I, secured Agra, he found in the vaults 
there much treasure with wliich to rewnird his adherent.s. 
Mandelslo (or his editor) explains that the ordinary 
revenue Avas usually expended each year, the store of 
treasure being derived from escheats and presents. The 
Padshah regarded himself as the heir to all persons 
deceased, great or small (" non raodo magnatum, sed et 
inferiorurn hseres est ipse,” as Do Laet puts it). The huge 
value of the presents continually brought is established 
by all the authorities. 

It is thus apparent that the “Gi'eat Moguls”, from 
Akbar to Aurangzeb, or, at any rate, to the middle of 
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Anraiig/eb’.s reign, had an ample reserve of casli availaldc^ 
whenever they chose to open the vaults of tlie treasure- 
cities. Tlie regular revenue sufficed for the ordinary 
needs of the government. The uncounted milliojis whicdi 
Akbar spent on his freak-city of Fathpur-SikrI probably 
were taken for the most part from the vaults, and when 
Hhahjahan chose to expend the sum of four inillions 
sterling, more or less, on the Taj, he Avas in a p<Asition to 
do so AAothout causing the slightest inconvenience to the 
a.dministration. The Mughal Padshahs did not exptuid 
n,ny really large sums on reproductive Avorks, or even t)n 
works of general utility. Their delight Avas to la, visit 
money with both hands on buildings and gardens Avhich 



gratified their personal vanity oi- taste. Happily, their 
taste Avas usually good, so that their selfish extravagance 
resulted in creations which are still the delight of the 
world. The practice of burying scores of millions of 
pounds in the vaults of fortresses, however silly it may 
look from the point of view of the modern financier, Avas 
in accordance Avith the Muhaminedan laAV forbidding the 
taking of interest, and did not seem absurd even to con- 
temporary European observers. Permanent state loans 
aiid the other machinery on wliich the solvency of • great 
states noAV depends were then unknown. 

The detail of Akbar’s stores, other tlian coin, kept at 
Agra alone, deserves record as proof of the enormous 
resources at his command. The inventory of the stores 
at other places has not been preserved. The items as 
given by De Lae 5 are — Rupees. 

IV. Diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, pearls, 

and similar gems .... 60,520,521 

V. Wrought gold, including jewels of every kind 

Avrought by craftsmen . . . 19,006,745 

VI. Golden furniture {supellea^ \ vessels of every 
kind ; various images of elephants, borses, 
camels, and similar animals, made of gold. 9,607,992 
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Rupees. 

Brought fonuard . . 89,035,25H 

YI L Wrought silver, such as goblets (sci/phi), dishes 
(rZa'^a), candlesticks, columns, and other vases 
and utensils of every Idncl . . 2,225,838 

A^ILI. Brazen {mua) vessels and furniture of every 
kind and fashion (“ bronze and copi)er ” in 
Manrique) . . . . . . 51,225 

fX. Most elegant vessels of every kind in porcelain 
(Manrique adds colorificos cristallos — “ and 
coloured glass ”) . . . . 2,507,747 

Total of above items . 93,820,068 

X. Cloths interwoven with gold and silver, from 
Persia, Turkey, Crujarat, and Europe; also 
silks of various kinds ; with cotton goods 
from Bengal and other provinces, estimated 
to be worth . . . . . 15,509,979 

XI. Woollen cloths, European, I^ersian, and Tartar 503,252 
XTI. Tents, hangings, umbrellas {conopaa, see p. 141 
of text), rugs, and all things needed for the 
adornment of houses or for camp use 9,925,545 
XII f. Books, written by great men, and adorned with 
extremely valuable bindings (Manrique says, 

“ mostly by very ancient and serious authors”) ; 
valued at . . . . . 6,463,731 

XIV. Engines of war {tormenta belUca), mortars 
(Jjomhardce), balls, and gunpowder — as well 
as other military material . . 8,575,971 

XV. Weapons — shields, swords, daggers, bows, 

arrows, and the like . . . 7,555,525 

XVf. Harness, bits of gold and silver, and everything 

else pertaining to horse furniture . 2,525,046 

XVIL Housings decorated with gold and silver {tuniccs 
equestres; “ Mandelslo ” renders “ covering - 
clothes for horses and elephants "); cloaks of 
every kind, and royal arms iarma regalia) 5,000,000 

Total of above items . 56,059,649 

Grand total, including coin . 348,226,664f 
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(Mani'ique gives the total in both words and 
figures, omitting the fraction. Do Laet 
adds many more particulars about the details, 

, and gives weights in “batmans”. A “batman” 
weighed 82i- pounds Enghsh, p, 141. The 
word is Turkl.) 

All the three authors, De Ijaet, Manrique, and 
“ Mandelslo”, agree in stating that the manuscripts in the 
Agra Library numbered 24,000, and were estimated to he 
wortli Its. 6,463,731. This interesting fact was first brought 
to notice in my History of Fine Art in India and Gey Ion. 
(Oxford, 1911, p. 456). I then took the information 
from Manrique, and was not aware that De Laet and 
Mandelslo give exactly the same figures. The average 
valuation comes to nearly Rs. 270, or about £30 per volume, 
this high estimate being due to the employment of 
renowned calligraphists for the text, artists of tlie highest 
class for the illustrations, and skilled bookbinders 
using the most costly materials. If the rupee be taken 
at the lowest possible value, namely two shillings, as 
estimated by Hawkins, the average value of the individual 
manuscripts would be £27.^ 

The total value of the coin and stores in the Agra 
Fort alone at Akbar’s death may be taken as being from 
35 to 40 millions sterling. The other six treasure-houses 
Tuay have contained as much more, or even a greater 
amount, and taken together cannot well have contained 
less. The gross valuation, therefore, wmuld be from 70 
to 80 millions sterling. 

^ “Mandelslo” describes the books as manuscripts, but the Jesuit 
accounts indicate that a few volumes printed in Europe must have been 
included.: . ■ .. ■, 
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THE CREDIT DUE TO THE BOOK ENTITLED “THE 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OE J. ALBERT DE 
MANDELSLO INTO THE EAST INDIES” 

By VINCENT A. SMITH 

OOME time ago -when I bought for a good price a good 
copy of the 1669 edition of the English version 
of Mandelslo’s Travels, my impression was that I had 
secured a rare book recording the experiences in India 
of a learned and observant traveller in the reign of 
Shahjahan. In fact, I believed the current legend con- 
cerning the high value of Mandelslo’s writings as given 
by Mr. Oaten, whose words may be quoted, so far as 
necessary- — 

“As a source of information on the political or social 
condition of the country, however, neither Methold nor Bruton 
can compare with Albert de Mandeslo [5«c]. Murray truly 
says that he was one of the most active and intelligent 
travellers who have ever visited India. The editor of Harris’s 
collection of travels says no less truly that he had ‘ all the 
qualities requisite in such a guide, Knowledge, Diligence, and 
Fidelity That these encomiums are justified a very slight 
acquaintance with his book is sufficient to show. Being 
a scholar and a gentleman, and one already equipped with 
a considerable amount of knowledge about India, he entered 
on his travels with a stock of information which was 
calculated to render his observations peculiarly intelligent.” 

Mr. Oaten then proceeds to summarize, not quite 
accurately, some of the incidents recorded in the book 
bearing Mandelslo’s name. He goes on (p. 181) to say 
that “ in Mandeslo’s [sic] narrative there is an excellent 
account of the religious and social customs of the people, 
chiefly of those of Guzerat ”, and to quote from it. 
Mr. Oaten concludes his notice by pronouncing Mandelslo, 
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or Mandealo as ]ie calls him, to be “the chief ” of 
“the earlier provincial travellers ^ 

Now all the material statements made by Mr. Oaten 
in the passages above quoted, although made in perfect 
good faith, are actually untrue, that is to say, contrary 
to the fact. 

The Appendix seems to indicate the source of 
Mr. Oaten’s series of blunders by referring to “ Harris, 
vol. i ”. Apparently, and naturally enough, Mr. Oaten, 
when writing his prize essay, was content to read the text 
of Mandelslo in the collections of Harris and Murray, 
without looking up the rare editions of the translation 
by John Davies, published in 1662 and 1669, or earlier 
German and French editions. If he had read the prefaces 
in any of those editions, especially in de Wicquefort’s 
French version, he would have discovered at once that 
the praise lavished by Harris and Murray on Mandelslo 
was wholly unjustified. Harris does not say what text 
he used, but he seems to have made a loose translation 
himself either from the German or the French. He 
must have had in his hands the prefaces which quite 
frankly state the facts, so that, his misstatements are 
inexcusable. His absurd eulogy goes farther even than 
the passages quoted by Mr. Oaten. 

“ I cannot hut observe,” he says, with respect to this 
Detail of Facts, that he is of all writers, the most unsuspected, 
and therefore the most worthy of credit. An English, a French, 
or a Dutch Writer, can never divest himself entirely of the 
Prejudices imparted to him by his Country ; but this Gentleman 
could have none of those Prejudices, and therefore we may 
safely rely upon what he says of any, or of all the Nations.” 

^ European Travellers in India, during the FifleeMh, Ilixtrenfh, and 
Seventeenth Centuries, etc., by E. T, Oaten (Kegan Paul, Treneli, etc., 
1909 ; being the Le Bas Prize Essay of 1908). Although Mr, Oaten, 
had tlie bad luck to be misled about Mandelslo, his little book is 
a serviceable suminary and quite good on the whole. .It is now out 
of print. 
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Han-is seems to liave believed tliat Mandelslo liiinseH 
made tlie inquiries on wliieh the accounts of Gujarat, 
Pegu, Siam, China, etc., are based.^ In reality, i\[audelslo 
was an imperfectly educated young man, and had no 
more to do with writing the much praised dissertations 
than I have had. Anybody looking through de Wicquc- 
fort’s or John Davies’s versions, including the prefaces, 
can satisfy himself in a few minutes of the utter falsity 
of the statements made by Harris and ingemioii.sh^ copied 
by Mr. Oaten. But to explain the matter in print 
requires considerable space. Accident has forced me to 
take up the subject. When investigating the accounts 
of Akbar’s treasure, it became my business to examine 
the value of each of the three European authorities 
who reproduce the inventory. One of the three being 
Mandelslo, or rather a writer posing as Mandelslo, I have 
been driven to hunt np many scarce old volumes in order 
to settle the question as to the credit clue to the Traveh 
published in the name of Mandelslo. 

The demonstration of the truth of the matter involves 
the setting forth of numerous bibliographical details, and 
a brief summary of Mandelslo’s life. 

John Albert de Mandelslo, a young German gentleman 
of good family, entered the service of tlie Duke of 
Holstein as a page. When the Duke sent an embassy 
in 1G35 to Kussia and Persia for certain commercial 
purposes, young Mandelslo, who was then 20 years of 
age, obtained permission to join it as " a gentleman of 
the retinue”, or as we should now say, an attache. He 
shared the adventures of the ambassadors, but being 
desirous to visit India, left Ispahan on January 16, 1638, 
and proceeded to Surat, where he arrived on April 26. 

1 Eor “ Harris ”, I have used A Oom/pltU Golhetion of Voyagm and 
Travels, etc., in two huge folio volumes, by John Harris, D.D., F.Ri.S., 
published by T. Osborne, etc., London, 1764. All Souls College, Oxford, 
possesses a fine copy of this edition, I have not thought it worth while 
to look up the reference to Murray. 
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In October of the same year he availed himself of an 
opportunity to go up country, and, travelling through 
Alimadabad, came to Agra in November. His stay there 
being interrupted by meeting a Persian with whom lie 
had a blood-feud, he travelled to Lahore, spent two or 
three days there, and returned with all possible haste 
to Surat. On January 1, 1639, he took ship from that 
port for England. On July 2 he reached Madagascar, 
where the ship was detained for six weeks, and on 
December 16 his voyage ended in the .Downs off Dover. 
It thus appears that Mandelslo was only 20 years of age 
when he started, and 23 or 24 when his travels ended. 

Adam Olearius, librarian and Court mathematician to 
the Duke, was secretary to the embassy, and composed 
a learned account of its doings and adventures, first 
published in German in 1646 or 1647. The book passing 
under the name of Mandelslo has always appeared in 
all its forms as a supplement to The Travels of the 
Ambassadors by the erudite Olearius, and has been 
bound up with those Travels. I have not seen the first 
German edition of the work of Olearius, but I have 
examined in the Bodleian the Dutch version of it, 
published at Utrecht in 1651. The book was translated 
from the German by D. V. Wageninge. It contains the 
original form of young Mandelslo’s narrative, consisting 
of a letter sent by him from Madagascar to Olearius and 
a supplementary journal or log of his voyage thence to 
England. The letter occupies only 37 pages of the thick 
little volume, while the journal occupies only 8,-45 pages 
in all. The book is either duodecimo or very small 
octavo. 

The second German edition of the work by Olearius, 
a copy of which is in the Bodleian, is a handsome thick 
folio with brass clasps, printed at the ducal press of 
Schleswig in 1656.^ Olearius observes that the edition 
^ A si.ster-in-law of Mandelslo helped to defray the cost. 
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printed ten years earlier had gone out of print, tind that 
large additions liad been made to the new edition. The 
iMandclslo part has a separate title-page. In a long 
preface addressed to “ the reader”, Olearius refers to the 
letter from Madagascar and the supplementary journal 
or log of the voyage to England. The inventory of 
Akbar’s treasure is not in this edition. 

The French version, of which the first edition in two 
volumes quarto appeared in 1659, must have been based 
on the German edition of 1656. The translator, IMonsicur 
A. de Wiequefort, had extremely liberal ideas concerning 
the privileges of a translator. He used the German 
original merely as a nucleus, round which he arranged 
his own compilations, making no secret of liis j)TOcedure, 
but avoAving it frankly. He availed himself of this 
liberty with special freedom in the case of Mandelslo. 

“ Le sieur de Mandelslo,” he observes, ‘‘ u'avait point 
d’estude, mais il scaA'ait assez de Latin, pour entendre ce <]u’il 
lisoit . . . Et en efiet ce qn’il en dit est assez maigre : 
mais Olearius, qui avait passion de f aire vivre la memoire de 
son amy, y a voulu mettre la main, et luy a donne f\ pen pres 
la forme, sur laquelle cette traduction a este fait.” 

The second French edition of de Wicqnefort’s much- 
doctored hook appeared in two volumes folio at Leyden 
(Leide) in 1719; and a third edition, “ considerablement 
angmentoz,” also in folio, at Amsterdam in 1729. 

John Davies, of Kidwelly, translated de Wicquefort's 
first edition into English. His English version, in folio, 
was first published in 1662. The second edition, in 
larger folio, “ corrected,” appeared in 1669. This second 
edition is the form in which Mandelslo’s so-called 
are most easily accessible complete. But the book is scarce. 
I have never heard of a copy of the 1662 edition for sale. 
I have, however, examined the Bodleian copy. 

In order to prevent any possible misunderstanding or 
misrepresentation, it will be advisable to transcribe in 
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full what Davies says about Maiidelslo in his 1669 
edition. His remarks are in part freely translated from 
tlie French of de Wicquefort. 

“ MAN-DELSLO, a Gentleman well born, had his Edneati un 
at the Duke of Holstein's Court, to whom he had been a Page. 
Hearing of an Embassy intended iot Muscovy and Persia, he 
would needs be one in it ; and as if he were that VoMuous Man, 
who looks upon the whole World as his Country, ho would not 
depart, ere he had obtain’d his Prince’s leave, to see the other 
parts of Asia. During his aboad at Ispahan, he got acquainted 
with some English Merchants, who, speaking to him of tlie 
Indies, rais’d in him a desire to go thither. 

“The King of Persia, to engage his stay at his Court, proffers 
him a Pension of ten thousand Crowns ; he slights the favour 
of so great a Prince, gets on horse-back, with no great Sums 
about him, and sets forward on his Journey, with a retinue of 
three German servants, and one Persian, who was to be his 
Guide and Interpreter, but forsook him, when he stood in most 
need of his service and assistance. 

“ It was also a very strange Adventure, which made him find 
civil entertainment and hosi^itality at Surnt ; made him subsist 
at the charge of others ; conducted him by Land to the Great 
Mogul’s Court ; brought him safely back again to Surat ; 
preserv’d the ship he was in after so many tempests near the 
Capo of Good-Hope ; and miraculously deliver’d him at his 
first arrival into England, when he was given over for irre- 
coverably lost in the very haven, as may be seen near the end 
of his Travels. 

“ To these Mandelslo had a particular inclination, and knew 
so well how to make his advantages thereof, that Olearius 
himself makes no difficulty to confess, that he met with, in 
his Notes, many things, which might have been added to his 
Eelation, and have found a kind Beception even among the 
more Curious, had he been as forward to have his Travels 
I)ublish’d, as he had been to prosecute them. Put Mandelslo, 
instead of giving the world that satisfaction, and continuing 
w'ith his Friend, w'ho might have further’d him in his design, 
left the Court of Holstein, where he found not employment 
proportionable to his merit, and betaking himself to another 
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Profession, lie i'ot into a Eegiment of Horse, coinmaiuled by 
a (ferman, \Ybo purely by His Military accoinplisbnieiits, had 
rais’d Himself to one of the greatest dignities of Frcoicp. He 
had therein the Coniniand of a Troop, and being a person 
of much Courage, and endu’d with all the qualities requisite 
to the making up of a great man, was likely to have rais’d 
himself to a more than ordinary fortune, when coming to Pca-i.s 
to pass away the Winter, he there died, of the small Pox, 

“ Being at Surat, in December 1638, he made a kind of T17//, 
concerning his Papers, which he put before the beginning of his 
Eelation, wherein he desir’d his Friend Olearins, not to suffer 
it to be publish’d, in regard he had not had the leisure to 
digest it into order, or if he did, that he would rather regard 
therein his reputation after his death, than the friendship they 
had mutually promis’d one another, and faithfully improv’d, 
during the four years of their joynt-Travels, 

“ Mandelslo was no great Scholar, but could make a shift to 
understand a Latin Author, which helpt him much in the 
attaining of the Turhish Language, wherein he came to 
a considerable perfection. His Friend taught him also the use 
of the Astrolabe, so that ho was able to take the Longitudes 
and Latitudes that are in several places of his Book, and 
without which it had been impossible for him, to be much 
skill’d in Geography, which makes the most considerable part 
of this kind of Eolations. 

“ Olearins hath indeed been very much his Friend, not only in 
reforming and refining his Style, which could not be very 
elegant in a person of his Profession, but also in making several 
observations and additions thereto, printing it in Folio, in 
a very fair character, and adorning it with several pieces of 
Sculpture [scii. engi-avings]. 

“ Olearins' s kindness to his Friend, in enriching his Eelation, 
with many excellent remarks, taken out of Emanuel Osorio, 
Maffeeus, and the chief Voyages of the Butch, gave the French 
Translator thereof, A. de Wicquefort, occasion to augment tbe 
said Book with whatever he found excellent in all those, who 
have given the best account of the Mast-Indies. 

“ So that it is to him we are oblig’d for the exact descrii)Lioii 
of the Province of (^zwaitd, the Kingdoms of Pegu, mid 
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8iam, &c., the state of the affaii’s of Zeilon, Suv ultra, Java, 
the ^lolucca's, and Japan, as also for the Eeligions of those 
people. So that there is, in this Edition of onvs, especially 
a.s to the Travels of Mandclslo, a third put more than there 
is in the largest of the Ciernum Editions.” 

The alx)ve perfectly candid account demonstrates that 
the greater po)-tion of the work irassing under the name 
of i\Jandel.slo is merely a compilation made partly by 
(jh'arins and partly by de Wicquefort. Mandelslo him- 
self had neither the knowledge nor the capacity to write 
the book which bears his name. ' 

In John Davies’s edition of 1669 the work entitled 
Mandelslu’s Travels inio the Indies ls divided into three 
books, occupying 232 pages of folio text. Any ordinary 
reader, seeing the large space taken up with learned 
descriptions of Pegu, Sumatra, Java, China, Japan, etc., 
would suppose that Mandelslo had visited these countries. 
He was never near any of them or wrote a line con- 
cerning them. Ho simply went to Surat, made a rapid 
journey to Agra and Lahore and back to Surat, and 
thence to England by sea, calling at Goa. His slight 
travels in India have been much exaggerated. He 
did not go “with a friend on a visit to Bijapur”, as 
Mr. Oaten affirms that he did. Nor does he give a 
“ good account ” of Lahore. On the contrary, he observes 
that “I found not anything remarkable about lAihor, 
but one of the King’s Gardens, which lies two dayes 
journey distant from it ”. The few lines wdiich he 
devotes to the city do not contain anything wmrth 
remembering. He does not profess to have been present 
wdien the governor of Ahmadabad cruelly beheaded eight 
dancing girls becau.se they delayed to obey his summons. 
The incident was witnessed by “ the two principal Directors 
of the English and Dutch trade there ”, from wdiom 
apparently the young traveller heard the story, wdiich 
Mr. Oaten treats as a personal experience of Mandelslo. 
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I have taken pains to examine the 1009 edition closely, 
and find that out of the 232 folio pages not nioi-e than 
05 can be attributed to Mandelslo. In other words, more 
than two-thirds is padding compiled from other authors. 
The huge interpolations are of little historical value, 
because no references are given to the authorities used, 
and it is impossible to verify the compiler's statements. 
Pages 1-12 are mostly Mandelslo, but considerable erudite 
insertions may be ascribed to Oleariiis. The description 
of India in pp. 13-16 is also by Olearius, and I suspect 
that it was taken from Manrique’s Itinerario, published 
at Rome in 1649. Pages 17-36 are mostly by ^Mandelslo, 
but interpolated to some extent. 

The account of Akbar’s treasure on pp. 37-8 is not in 
the second German edition, and seems to have been 
inserted by de Wicquefort, who took it probably from 
either De Laet (1631) or Manrique (1649). The account 
of Shahjahan’s army, etc. (pp. 38-41) was presumably 
taken from some book or other by either of the 
editors, Mandelslo does not seem to have had any 
knowledge of such things. Most of the subsequent 
matter to the end of p, 47 is by Mandelslo, De Wicque- 
fort’s account of Gujarat begins on p. 48 and ends on 
p. 70, A few lines from Mandelslo’s notes printed on 
p. 71 arecontinued on p, 78. The intervening learned 
pages seem to be by Olearius. Pages 78-86 are mostly 
Mandelslo, as is half of p. 87, Olearius then comes in, 
and Mandelslo resumes on p. 89 for a few lines. There is 
another little bit of Mandelslo’s writing on p. 93, but the 
rest on to p. 195 is mainly de Wicquefort’s. Mandelslo 
begins again on p. 196 (book iii), taking up his story 
from p. 93. 

On p. 213 an editor, probably Olearius, comes in again, 
and goes on to the middle of p. 219, when we get an 
extract from Mandelslo’s uninteresting diary. From p. 220 
to the middle of p. 224 there is more, interpolated 
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erudition, but on p. 224 the diary is resumed, at tlie 
point where it had broken off on p. 219. The few 
pages remaining to the end at p. 232 may be entirely 
Mandelslo’s. 

The parts of the book' written by Mandelslo are not 
only “ assez maigre ”, as de Wicqiiefort observed, but 
almost valueless. They tell hardly anything of the 
sli«'htest importance which is not better told by other 
travellers. The descriptions of places are vague and 
indetinite, and the diary when quoted verbally is usually 
not of the least interest. Mandelslo’s “ bubble reputation ” 
is thus pricked beyond the possibility of repair. It would 
be difficult to find another example of a “faked” book 
enjoying for so long an unquestioned high estimation 
wholly undeserved. 


SUMEEIAN AND aEOEGIAN: A STUDY IF 
COMPAEATIVE PHILOLOGY 

By M. TSEPwETHELI 
•FART 11 


(Gontinved from 1914^ P- 36,) 

I, Sumero-Georgian Phonetics 

‘OOll two reasons we give here the elements of Sumerian 
and Georgian-Lazian— Mingrelian-Svanian sound- 
changes : (1) to show how far the sound-changes in 
Sumerian correspond to the sound-changes in Georgian 
and (2) to justify our comparisons of Sumerian and 
Georgian words, i.e.' to show that those comparisons are 
plionetically not impossible. 

But we do not pretend to formulate phonetic “ laws 
deduced rigorously from the comparison of Sumerian and 
Georgian words. Firstly, because we have no exact 
knowledge of Sumerian phonetics, and the subject of 
the comparative phonetics of Georgian, Mingrelo-Lazian, 
and Svanian is by no means exhausted. Secondly, because 
phonetic “laws” in general have very little similarity 
with mechanical or physical “ laws ”, for the former are 
essentially empirical, and their reliability is limited to 
a certain degree by the supposition that the languages 
compared are undoubtedly related, this relation being 
already established by taking into consideration many 
other factors showing clearly th^ir common origin. 'J’he 
phonetic laws deduced from the. comparison of languages 
■■ ^ J I ^ f I J y V.F ■' 
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supposed to be related may be exact, though inadequate 
to explain every particular phenomenon, and may lead 
to many new discoveries. But if we formulate phonetic 
la^vs for languages the relation of which is a probLevi 
to be solved, and then try to solve this same problem 
by ascribing an absolute certitude and truth to our 
“laws'” deduced from the comparison of quite uncertain 
facts, certainly we may be involved in a sort of jpetitio 
principil, and all our deductions may be entirely wrong. 
Indeed, we proceed in such cases in the most illogical 
way : we say that the words of some compared languages 
are related, because the sound-correspondence and the 
sound-changes in tliem are characterized by a certain 
regularity, but at the same time we forget Very often 
that this “regularity” is deduced from the comparisons 
and identifications of the words of such languages the 
relation of which is not at all suggested by other indices, 
and the identification of the words being erroneous the 
phonetic “ laws ” based upon it must be necessarily 
erroneous and artificial. When we have no other proofs 
but such “ laws ” to establish the genetic relation between 
two or more languages, we are almost always involved 
in such a contradiction, and our intuition rather than 
our method may lead us to the discovery of a truth in 
a few cases. The history of the comparison of different 
languages illustrates only too clearly our opinion. With- 
out a preliminary conviction and knowledge that all 
Germanic languages are related, without a great number 
of indications showing their common origin, the philologist 
would never have been able to formulate the laws of their 
comparative phonetics with such a degree of exactitude 
and certainty as at present. The same may be said with 
still more certitude for the Semitic languages. This is 
the cause of the extreme fragility of all well-known 
theories seeking to establish the relation of Sumerian 
with many linguistic groups. Such is the fate of the 
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theory of A. Trombetti, whose ambition is to establisli 
the linguistic unity of all the languages of the world, 
and such is also the fate of the theory of Professor X. 
Alarr, who tries to prove the existence of the genetic 
relation between Georgian and Semitic. In all those 
cases neither the compai’isons and identifications of the 
words nor the phonetic laws are true in the majority 
of cases, the other evidence alleged to establish the 
common origin of the compared languages being absolutely 
insufficient. 

That is the reason why we cannot protend to ascribe 
to the following Sum.ero-Georgian sound-correspondences 
and sound -changes the character of phonetic laivs. 
Supposing that Sumerian words are really identical with 
the corresponding Georgian words, what may be the 
character of Sumero-Georgian phonetics ? This I should 
like to show by the phonetic “laws” formulated below, 
and whether the grammatical comparisons discussed in 
Part I of this work, which I consider as an index of the 
genetic relation between Sumerian and Georgian, do not 
exclude the possibility of identification of the words 
upon which these phonetic “ laws ” are based — the reader 
can judge for himself. 

Another difficulty renders still more uncertain the 
result of our task ; the number of Sumerian words which 
may be identified with Georgian words is not more than 
about two hundred, and thus we are obliged to base our 
conclusions upon the comparison of these few Sumerian 
and Georgian examples. In addition to all other 
difficulties, the field of our observation is very restricted, 
and therefore we ofier here merely an attempt at Sumero - 
Georgian phonetics with the reserve above-mentioned. 
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A. The sound-Gorrespondenee in Sitmerian and Gewgian,, 
the GonvpaTed words .supposed to he identiccd. 

1. Sum. h li Georg, h, v, 

5am = negative particle = Georg. ver(a), M.in. mr = not. 
har ~ shine = Georg, var-var-i = to be brilliant (Sum. 
bahhar ~ sun). 

bil = burn = Georg, hil-hil-i > hir-bili = the burning of 
tlie fire. 

bir = shine = bri-al-i = to shine. 

bed == to dig = <fil-va = to bury. 

had > pad = to swear — (j)iO-i = to swear. 

bar ~ to shine = (per-i = the colour. 

= side = (par-di = apportion, (per-di = side, flank, rib. 
(N.B. — (per-di > gver-di — Min. gver-di. <p\\g; an 
analogous phenomenon in Georg.-Min. : bud-e = 
Min. = nest : 5 II r/.) 

2. Sum. d II Georg. d,t,6-, 6 (Min. > 0 ; i, t. 

pad =: to swear = (pid-i, Min. <pu6~i = to swear. 
pad — break into bits = (p(l)ed-va = break into bits. 
dor = turn, twist, variegated, etc. = tri-al-i = to turn ; 
also ir-e — circumference, circle ; perhaps also 
tr-el-i ~ variegated. 

Kud — fcved-a ~ to cut. 

Kved-a = to cut. 

= to cut into pieces. 

fcut-va = to cut out (something from the centre 
of an object). 

Kod-va ~ to cut, to wound, etc. 

In these /t'ad- words all those k + d, 9, i, i, 6, express 
only different shades of meaning of some primitive 
Georgian *tcud > *Kod = to cut. I tliihk that the phonetic 
values of the sign Kud, Kut, /cud, Kut, /cut, etc., 

expressed in Sumerian also different shades of meaning 
of some original Kud = to cut. 
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5. Sum. g j| Georg, g. 

gal — to be = sa-ql-i = the house (anything destined 
to live in). 

(Also ga = the house = sa-ql-i ~ the house.) 
gaz = to slay, to destroy = qoB-va = to slay, to destroy. 
gi^ = Georg, qe (*ges, see vocabulary) = the tree. 
gi = be new, new = G&ovg. a-qal-i or a-q-al-i = Sv. 
ma-q-e = new. 

gar = make = Georg, qur = make = Sv. /cer = make, etc. 
(). Sum. r/ II Georg. </. 

gam — to prostrate, bow down {> gur, see Fossey, 
Hilpr. Ann. Vol.) = Georg, gun-va — bow down; 
Laz. (jul = bow down ; also Sum. gu7' = Georg. 
qr-a = bow down. 

gi = take away, remove = g (a-g-eba, ia-g-eba) = 
remove, take. 

gun ~ mighty, great = Georg, gon-e = might, force. 

7. Sum. g || Georg. «. 

gal = exist, be = Georg, kl-e — penis; perhaps connected 
with Sum. kal-la = pudenda. 

Ulna = field = Georg, kana — field, 
far = make = Sv. ker (Georg. qm\) = make. 
gdl = destroy, slaj^- = Min. kvil-ua (Georg, d-va) = 
destroy, slay. 

fir = to assemble = Georg. Se-kr-a — to assemble. 
gi^ — understanding = Georg, kwr-i = ear, (see vocabu- 
lary), etc. 

8. Sum. ^ 11 Georg, tc. 

gU — to beget, male = Georg. Ka6-i = man. 

'ir = to bind = Georg. KV-va = to bind. 
gid {tend) = to cut = Georg. Kod-va = to cut. 
gdl = destroy, slay = Georg, d-va = destroy, slay. 

9. Sum. g jj Georg, q. 

gim = Georg, qm-na = to beget, to make. 

gin = Georg, land, earth = qve = beneath, on the earth] 
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(ju ~ voice, speech = Georg. (r)(pi ~ to niter, to say, 
to name. 

gild = neck = Georg, qed-i — the neck. 
gal — have = Georg, qon = have ; Min. gun — liave : 
also Georg, kvan = to have (anything living). 

.1,0. Sum. r/ jj Georg, fi, fZ. 
gid — long = Sv. dod-i, 

gis — tree, wood = Min. da, Georg, rle-li (see *(jes) = 
tree, wood. 

gar — food = Sv. dyar — Laz. dar — bread, 

ih Pi!?. 

gab — Laz. qav-i — had. 

gar = Georg. qaT-i — ox. 

gas = Georg. qoB-va — to slay. 

gul = be joyful = Georg, qal-isi = joy, 

gul = evil = Sv. qida = bad, evil. 

ga = abundance, much = Georg, qv-av-i (or qva-vi ?) 
= the heap, u-qv-i = abundant. 

12. Sum. f)' j| Georg, i/. 

gad = bright = Georg, gad-gad-i = to shine, 
gar, gir - design, plan = Laz. gar - to draw lines (see 
vocabulary). 

gis = be red = Georg. gctj-gaj~i ~ to shine, 
gaS = axe = Laz. gaz — to smooth with an axe, to 
polish (?) (see vocabulary). 

13. Sum. «, JK 11 Georg. «•, gf. 

Ka ~ mouth = Georg. (r)qn — to speak, to name. 

Ka = (Kan 1) — Georg. Kar-i — door. 
kU — maiden = Georg, qal-i = woman, maiden. 
fcalla = pudendum feininae = Georg, qal-i = woman. 
Kum = grind = Georg, qb-va = to grind. 

14. Sum. K 11 Georg, g; also § and perhaps ^(?). 

kos = route, run — Georg. gz~a = road ; qB = run 

(gz > qe\ 

Kis ~ hog = Georg, got-i = hog; §or-i — swine. 
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fcur = mountain = Georg, gor-a = bill, mountain. 
fctir = glow, burn = Georg, qur-eba = to beat (?) ; 
perhaps connected with Sv, mu-qur-e — glitter, 
lustre. 

1.5. Sum. m [1 Georg, n. 

cmn, me = Georg, ena = tongue (only one example). 

i (). Sum. ^ |j Georg. m(?). 

'pa^^ = male, father = Georg, mama = father. 

17. Sum. || Georg. 

pa 7 ' = spread = Georg, ^ar = to cover, spread. 

■pen = abundant = Min. (Georg, vs) — full, abundant. 
‘pe^ = inward parts = Georg, (pas-i = inward parts. 

'pen = to breathe life = Georg. (p^(v) = to breathe. 

IS. Sum. s, II Georg. 0 (Min. 0); i, t. 

(jis = male = Georg. KaO-i (Min. Kod-i) = man. 
icekia — to bind = Georg. Hd-va = to bind. 
f/as — to slay = Georg, qod-vct = to slay. 

Hcd = woman = Georg, dol-i (Laz. O-il-i) — the wife. 
sil — sever, cut, split = Georg. 6l-a — to separate; ival 
= to separate ; iil-i = the part. 
sur = to be poured out, rain = iur-va = drawing out 
the liquid ; iur-iur-i = pouring out (said of blood, 
sweat, water). 

'kir == to write = Georg, ijer-a (Min. tar~ua) = to write. 
sir — reduce to extremities, bind = Georg, tir-va — to 
catch, to bind ; tir-i — affliction, misery, plague. 

19. Sum. &•, s II Georg, s, s ; z,j. 

SU71, ^un = be clean, shine = Georg, sven = beauty. 
sir, Hr — shine — Georg, m-ze, Min. b-ja, Sv. onu-j 
— sun. 

kir = totality = Georg, sul - totality, all. 

20. Sum. s II Georg, r ; Min. d. 

kU — hog = Georg. gorH = swine ; Min. ged-i, also 
Georg, got-i = hog. 
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(jUH-/dn ~ gold = Georg, oqj^o — Sv. rorqn — gold. 

//is* = hear == Georg, /tw-i = Min. kudi — ear. 
qis = male = E.S. Sum. onus — Georg, raj- 1 — son. Init 
with vaj-i is related Georg, kver-i = Min. kmil-i: 
— testicle. 

21. .Sum. s + g, s + 5^ iu s^'^r-words and sar/-words, etc., 
and Georgian corresponding sounds. 

(а) Sum. s{S)g H Georg, sq, sq ( 6q ; Ok > 6k). 
sig = be bright = Georg, sq-vi-i — the ray. 

seg — rain, to water = Georg, sq-ma = to pour out ; 
6q-eva — to pour out. 

se(g ) — fat = Georg, sqvi-li = thick ; siiq-mi-i — fat : 
sq-el-i = thick. 

siicfca = goat = Georg. OiK-an-i - a kid ; Oq-a = goat : 

also Georg. OiK-nn-i = a kid. 
sag = head, face = Georg, saq^-c — face ; 6qe-mi = head : 
= body, etc. 

(б) Sum. 11 Georg. Oq (Min. 0^ dq) \ dg \ d + ?(?) : 

ik,tk,&ic.. 

sag head, face = Georg. Oiq-e — a fortress (built on 
the top of a hill); Min. diq-a] Georg, dqvi-ri 
nose ; Min. Oqvin-di — nose. 
sag = to burn = Georg. Oe-Oq-li = lire ; Min. da-Oq-i-ri 
■ = fire ; dq-el-i == hot. 
sag = head = dg~ol~a — to lead. 

sig — to give, or perhaps sug = to bear interest (?) — 
Georg, zgve-va = to pay ; zgve-Qii > dcjve-ni = the 
gift, present. 

sig > zem = to give = Georg. 6( vn>) > Min. 9(m) — to 
give ; also Georg. Onq = to give a gift. 

§eg = rain, to water = ik-al-i = water ; ivi-ma (Min. 
tu-ma) — the' rain, just as Georg. 6q > Min. Oq = 
burning, fire, hot, corresponds to Georg, root tv = 
to burn ; Min. tu = to burn. 
sig = be bright ^ Georg. h(T.)4k-ena = be bright ; also 
h( T )tKvi^O/t-'i = to shine, - 
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ilag = be sound, pure = Georg, hni-da = pure, holy ; 
Sv. = holy. 

Hug = water-basin = Georg, sgv-a = the sea ; Sv. diig-va 
= the sea, etc. 

22. Sura, s |j rl, ^ ; also .-S'. . 

zag = side, boundary = Georg, zgva-ri = boundary ; 
sgu-de ~ walls, enclosure; Min. dga — side. 

zag - right hand - Georg. 'ina(r)-dv-e7ia = right hand; 
Min. ma(r)-dgv~ani = right hand. 

28. Sum. s; II Georg. 0, i (z). 

zig = rush > sig = rush = Georg, ie-va = to advance, 
etc. (see vocabulary) ; iv-eyd = point. 

zig = principle of life = Georg. 6qov-el-i = animal ; 
do-6q-al-i = living. 

su — know = 6 (Min. 0q) = know ; Georg, v-u-ik-i = 
I know. 

zm' = prayer = iir-va — to pray, to sacrifice : Sv. 
li-m-zur-i = to pray. 

Here it must be noticed that in those Georgian sig- and 
words (as in dug-words) (1) the related groups of 
.consonants sq > dq, 6q > Oq, dq > dq, zg > dg, d(v) > dg, 
ik •> tk, etc., form the roots expressing different shades of 
the meanings of some primitive words difficult to re- 
construct, and that (2) on the other hand, in many cases, 
almost identical roots express entirely different ideas, so 
that we can form from the above-mentioned phonetically 
similar roots some particular series with perfectly 
independent senses^ — 

(a) sq > dq, ik — Sum. kg = the idea of liquidity and of 
movement of a liquid. 

(h) Bq> 6q(> s0, i(v) > t(u) ==: Sum. sag ~ the idea of 
heat and of burning. 

^ The root of this word is ik and the ending an or ian is not difficult 
to explain. But what is -U- (?). Perhaps it is equivalent to the 
Georgian 
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(g) sq > 6q, Qq > dq, Ig, i(v) — Sum. nag, sig, cig ~ tlie 
ideca of prominence, height, and rushing forward. 

(d) sq, ik > tk (perhaps also sg) = Sum. sig = the idea 

of light and shining. Perhaps tin's series is con- 
nected with the series (6). 

(e) 6q > Oq ~ Sum. zig = the idea of life. 

(/) ^ > d 4- ?, 4/, zig = Sum. sl(g) = the idea of 

giving, etc. 

24. Sum. t {j Georg, i. 

tab = twin = Georg, tkub-i ; Laz. tub-i ~ twin. 
tag — split, smash — Georg, teq-va = break up. 
tal = twin = Qeorg. tol-i = equal, twin. 
til = w'ailing = Georg, tir-il-i ~ to weep, wailing. 

25. Sum. t II Georg. 6 (> 0). 

tab — blaze, burn = Georg. 6h-iUi = hot, warm. 
tai} — tremble = Georg. 0aq-daq-i ( > Baq-Baq’-i) = 
tremble with fear. 

til — complete = Georg. m-6el~i = complete, entire. 
tun = cavity, hole {dun) = qo-Ban~i = pot (see 
vocabulary). 

itu = month = Georg. BBve = month (reduplicated root?); 
also Bve — month. 

26. Sum. t jj Georg, t, t. 
tar — Georg, p'-a = to cut. 
tur — small, little = Georg, iul-i = progeniture, child 

= Laz, iul-u = small, little. 

27. Sum, t jj Georg, c?, 

tur = enter = Georg, root dr — idea of movement. 
tin = be powerful = Georg, root = idea of powei 
force. 

As to the vowels, some interesting phonetic .phenomena 
are to be noticed. 

(1) Instead of the vowel enclosed between tW' 
consonants in Sumerian, in Georgian w'e very often fin< 
this vow'el at the end of the same biconsonantai root. 
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dug = to say = Georg, tku (ai-tkv-a) = to say. 

$qu {6qv-a — he said) = to say. 
dig = to seizie = Georg, tku (tkv~e = prisoner) = to 
seize. 

sug — water basin = Georg, sgu (zgv-a) = sea, etc. 

(2) This vowel may also entirely disappear from the 
root. 

sag — burn = Georg. Qe-Qq-li — fire. 

H(>.g = rain = Georg, tic-al-i — water. 
slg = to give = Georg. 6 he has given) = 

to give., 

gal = to exist = Georg, sa-ql-i = house, etc. 

(3) Sum, u. j| Georg, o, va, ve, vi. 

Kud — Georg. meO, Kvad = to cut ; Kod = to cut. 
mus — us = Georg, vaj-i — male (Georg, son). 
usum = Georg, vekvp-i = dragon. 
uz = she-goat = Georg. va$-i = goat, he-goat(?), 

'Lid-da = when, if = Georg, od-es = when. 

udun — oven = Georg, 6on-e = oven (for baking bread). 

unu = abode = Georg, -ycm-i = abode. 

= flesh = Georg. = flesh. 

77iu§ = serpent = Sv. = serpent. 

B, The pm^allel sound-changes in Simnc'rian and 
Georgian. 

I . Sum. dentals change to sibilants. 
dug > zib (d ■> z) = good. 
anir •> akr (n > §) sighing. 

7nuten > muse^i (t > §) t= bird, etc. 

Georg, dentals change to sibilants. 

Laz, diQqiri — Georg, sisqli (d > s) = blood. 

= Sv. zisqv (d> z) = blood. 

Min. oqojd > *doqori > *Soqori > Sv. Saqv > Georg, saqli 
(d > s > s) house, etc. 
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In Georgian tlie same change of dentals to corresponding 

affricatives composed of dentals and sibilants takes pi act'. 

Georg, hude — Min. ogvade (d > d — d > d -i- j } — nest. 

Georg. dev8 > (levs (d > d = d > d s) — it in ro.sting. 

Georg, tantcdi > ianlcdi (t > t = t > t 8) = n:) prowl 
about ; (d&o clandcdi (t>il = t > d z) = to prowl 
about. 

Georg. OiKani > BiKani (Q > 0 = B > 6 Ar %) — 8. kid of 
a goat. 

Laz, dgoj > Bga (d->6~d>B-\-8)— tlie day, etc. 

These affricatives change reciprocally. 

Georg, tiiili > tutuli (i > t) — chicken. 

Georg. KaH ~ Laz.-Min. koBi (B > B) — man. 

Georg, du = Min. du(a) (cl •> cl) = female. 

Sibilants change to affricatives. 

Georg, sicintli — Laz. iicintli (s > i) == eKcreuient of 
a bird. 

Georg. (Jajo > gcito (j > t) = a, kind of bird. 

Geoi'g. zroqct > d7'oqct (z > cl) = ilia Qow. 

Laz. qos > qoz (8 > B) — tQ slay. 

Min. tKad > Sv. ^KCid (t > s) — to forge. 

Georg, sqapuni = Min. Bqapwni (s > B) — the sound of 
raining. 

Georg, jangi > dangi (j > cl) — the rust. 

Affricatives change to sibilants. 

Georg. Bqvari ~ Min. ^uri (B> ^) = sheep. 

Georg. muiuKi = Min. bzuKi (i> z) — ulcer. 

Georg, stavla > stavla (i>t) = to learn, etc. 

Sibilants change to dentals, 

Georg, Si^veli > titveli (i > t) = naked; frequently met 
with. Also the change of sibilants to sibilants and 
dentals to dentals is so common that there is no 
need to quote examples. 

2. Sum. velars to, sibilants.,, , ’ ' ‘ 

Ki-en-gin > m^gir > hmit > furrier. 
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Georg. : For this sound-change. /c > s we have an analogy 
in the Laz. sound-change k> t = n > t + since 
« > i (see a bow) ; Laz. 6o/ci > doti = rope, UiK'i 
> lati — dog ; also Georg. Kideba > tideha — to 
touch, to seize, 

8. Sum. velars to palatal-nasal. 
dlgw > dingir ~ god. 

Ka^aaga > ^mnana > Kcdama = land, 

Geoi'g. : The nasalization of i, a, etc., before c?, g, etc. 
agre > angre = so. 

aguri > cmguri = brick (an Assyrian loan-word). 
imida > tminda ~ holy, pure, etc. 

4. Sum. labialization : g > m(\v)\ g >h. 
gir > mir = foot. 

gal > mal = exist. 

sig > si7n > zeon = to give. 

= heart. 

ta^ > tab = to increase. 
tug > tub = to repose, etc. 

Georg, hude = Min. o-grad-e. 

Georg, dob = better = Min. dg(iri) — good. 

I think also that the roots 
Georg, iv > Min. tu — burn, 

Georg, > Min, = give, 

Georg, im(i(n)da) = holy, pure, 

Georg, iv(-eva) — to invite, to call (anybody to come\ 

■ etc,,. - 

are derived from some complete primitive roots, ^ik^^dq, etc. 

5. Sum, n > m, 

eri'Th > 67' inn — soldier. 

Georg. = king. 

Georg. Kudiani > Min. Kudelami = with a tail. 

Georg, dalian > Min. dalam — very (a common 
phenomenon in Georgian ; also m > n). 
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(I. )Sum. r >1. 
tur > tul = little. 

ur > id = a demonstrative pronoun. 
Georg, gave > Min. gale = outside. 
Georg. tiri(f)i > = willow -tree. 

Georg, suli > Min. = soul, etc. 

7. Sum. n >1; l> n. 

Kanaga > Kolama. 
angub > alguh. 

Georg, nisani > Sv. lisani = sign. 
nitra > litra = the jug. 
nemai > le<f}si = needle, etc. 



8. Sum. r>s;r>L 
dur > tus = to sit. 
ur > = to place. 

er > e# = to weep. 

Georg, erdi < *esOi <*e^6i — one. 

Georg. rduU < sduli < sdidi — religion, law. 
Georg. Kveri = Min. kvadi (r >■ d +j) = testicle. 
Georg, k'uri = Min. /cudi (r > d j) = ear. 
Georg. Ueri = Sv. ^kaj (r > j) — a quail. 

Georg. rOveli < sdveli = vintage, etc. 


Sum. n > r. 

uruK > uniiK = 'Eiredh. 

Kcngin > Kengir — Sumer. 
dul > dun — swamp. 

Georg. 6e6ri > Sv. 6edn — white, 

Georg, gari > Sv. qan = ox. 

Georg, /curii > kunii = eye (of a needle), etc. 


dib > lib = iutuKU. 

Georg,, Min., Laz., Sv. prefixes : Georg 
do > (o)> Ze, la (see grammar). 
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11. Sum. 6 >w. 

dib > dim == sanaKU. 

Georg, qalannani > qalahani = a bast shoe. 

Georg, mama > Min. baba = father. 

Laz. the verbal prefix for the 1st pers. sing. 
b >v >m, etc. 

12. Slim. g>d : g > d. 
agar > adar — field. 
gim > dim = make. 

igi > ide = eye ; also mug > mud = to bear, 

Georg, g>d;g>d. 

Laz. gyari > dari — Sv. diar = bread. 

Georg, giorgi = Sv. dyrag (g> d j) = George. 

Sv. Kolti > *gurti > durdi = heap. 

18. Sum. g > k; z> s; b>‘p (fortis for lenis), 
Kd-am-ni-gul-e > ga( > ga )~am-ni-gul-e. 
azag > Assyr. asaKKU. 
sahar > Assyr. siparru fz > s ; b >p). 
e-gal > Assy v. emllu. 

Georg, g > tc\ z> s\ h > p. 

Laz. galasi > KalaE = a storm. 

Georg, baioni > M.m. pateui — & lord. 

Georg, sivavi > Min. svimoni = glut. 

14f. Sum. s > s> z (lenis for fortis). Georg, s > s ; s> z. 
Georg, sduli > Muli = religion, law. 

Georg, iiesiari > ne§tari — a needle. 

Georg, easvi = Min, zesqvi = blackbird, etc. 
lo. Sum. vowel harmony : Among many examples, du — 
da and gu — §e, in mu-un-du-tui/r-tur-ne (du for da ), 
(ju-mu-na-dn (gu for ge). 

Georg.-Min. qi~vicide instead of g-o- , . . = I was (see 
grammar). 

16. Sura, dropping of final consonants, 
iii(g) > si = to give. 
gi( n)> gi be faithful. 
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> mw = to burn, etc. 

Georg.-Min. m,(^) > kt = a postposition (see grammar). 
Min. kifq) > sa, — time (once, twice, etc.). 

Georg, sig = Min. m.( q) > H — in, into. 

Georg. ii( before ; Sum. si(g) — rush forwai-h. 
Georg, q^l-e (^qunl) — below; Sinn. Ki(n) = earth. 
Georg, sisqli = Sv. zisqv > zisq = blood (frequent). 



17. Sum. dropping of consonants at the beginniii; 
a word. 

(JUT > UT = tertu. 

K'ilr > ‘dr = Ka'pcLru, 
mul > ul = KUKKahu, 
gis > is — i^u. 
mus > us = sixty, etc. 

Georg, (not very frequent). 

Laz. /iudi > udi = ear (Georg, /ctiri). 

Laz. kurdeni > urdeni — grapes (Georg, kurde^nii), < 


C. Other qihonetic qikenomena in Georgian, Lazian, 
Mingrelian, and Sranian. (Only the most im- 
portant are given.) 

1 . Qeorg.8>h; 8>n. 

The objective infixes of the verb : 1st pers. v-h > v-s ; 

2nd pers. li > -s ; 3rd pers. h-s > s-s. 

The subjective suffix 3rd pers. plur. of the verb, 
enfan > 68. 

2. Georg, r > Min. d ; Georg. $qviri = Min. dqvindi — 

nose. 

3. Georg. J>Min. Georg. (lw^'i = Min.-Laz. ^m‘'i = old. 

4. Georg. I > Sv. .5 ; Georg, tili = Sv. tU = louse. 

5. Georg, q > Min. 0 ; Georg, qureba — Min. (^ura^a = 

to heat. 

6. Georg, p > Min. h > g \ Georg. parpaH = Min. bar- 

bandi > gargandi . , . ' , , ; , , 

'I JBAS. i 7' i i 
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7. Min. r > Laz. Miii. = Laz, moqdi = cowict'. 

I think that those r, q go back to s>s: Haldian 
nstabi > ustahi ( — *urOabi ?) ; the root st > St and its 
meaning seem to be the same as Min.-Laz. rO and 
§6?, also Georg. 1 

8. Georg, s, s, etc. > Min.-Laz. ag, sq, etc. 

< jeorg. a > Min. Sq : dasoba — geSqumala = to fix. 

,, S> „ sq Soha = squala = to bear. 

,, .s^ > Sq : Sua ( > Sva) = Sqa = middle. 

S> 0q: Iasi = lerOqi = the lip. 

^ > >, ^q • gadena = gorOqina = to create. 

,. 0 > ,; Bq: dodna = rBqina = to know. 

„ t> „ tK : iilA = tKiri = the part. 

„ t> „ t,K ; tra = pcirua — to cut. 

d> !, dg : onardvena — mardgvani = the light 

luind, etc. 

0. Georg.-Sv. 

Georg. Sd > Sv. hd : kidva = li-hdi = to buy. 

Georg, i > Sv. k : naiili = naKvili = the part. 

Georg, iv > Sv, liv : ieva = li-hvi > li-hi — to draw. 

Min. 6 > Sv. Sd : Min. BuBa = Sv. doSd ~ the moon, the 
month. 

Georg. B > Sv. Sd : Georg. aBi = Sv. ieSd = ten. 

Georg. B/B > Sv. qlq> q: u&bad = uqhad == suddenly. 
Georg, s > Sv. q : suit ~ qvin = soul. 

Georg, g > Sv. 6: qu(e) = du — below, beneath, etc. 

.10. Vowels. 

Georg, a > Min. i ; anili ~ intiri ~ elder-tree. 

„ a> „ u: bali == buU == chewy. 

!, ^ > „ i>: xedeli = tcidala = the wall. 

e> „ u: berii = burti = sterile. 

5, i > „ e: miBema ~ meBama ~ to gi^m. 

n > „ i: qori = qiri = vulture. 

0 : mH ~ KoBi = man. 


a > 
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TI. Sumerian and Georgian words (selected roo'i's 
and words) 

Philologists generally are of the opiiiion that the 
likeness of the grammatical structure of two languages 
is the most important proof of their common origin and 
relation — far more important than the likeness of their 
words. This is true, especially if we take into con- 
sideration that many languagCvS can easily lose their 
original words, replacing them liy loan-words, and at the 
same time preserve their jn-iinitive structure. But it is 
also true that the rever.se can take place. Has not 
Anglo-Saxon lost more in tlie originality of its primitive 
grammatical structure than in its Anglo-Saxon words 
under tlie influence of French ? However, all conditions 
being equal, the likeness of the primitive words of two 
languages no less proves their common origin than the 
likeneSvS of their grammatical structure, a even 

more, because there is certainly more probability that the 
grammars of two absolutely different peoples should be 
similar than that their words he identical, the gram- 
matical structure of a language being more a creation 
of pure human logic, alike for all peoples, than the 
pronunciation of the words, which depends, excepting 
some onoinatopies, on more fortuitous causes and varies 
greatly according to various conditions. At any rate, 
I consider the list of Sumero-Georgian roots and words 
given below as evidence still more important than the 
comparative grammar (Part I) for establishing the relation 
between Sumerian and Georgian. I give but a list of 
more or less usual and primitive words, which can hardly 
be considered as borrowed words, and I endeavour also 
to quote such Sumerian words (especially from the 
Selected Vocabulary of the Frincipal Boots in Sumerian] 
a Sumerian grammar by Stephen Langdon) the likeness 
of which to Georgian words is either evident or more 
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ov less probable. I have abstained from comparin^^ 
a great immber of Sumerian words with Georgian for 
the, reason that their connexion may be very doubiful, 
though not absolutely impossible. 


1. a ^ =ten. Brd 8631 = Meiss. 6560; var. -u, 

uhn{'i). Georg, b-cnn a-6i, Min, ^o-cnn -vi-Oi, Laz;. ^o-o^ 
vi-6, vi, Sv. ie-sd — ten. See numerals; var. u, 

see u = ten, 

2. ah = recess, nest. Er. 3815 = wptu. Georg. 

id)-e — depth, deep place, tlience “ a valley (Marr, 
t. iii, p. li). Var. uh, see uh — cavity. 

3. ad, adda = father. Br. 4166 = ahii. The root 



of this Sumerian word is preserved in many Georgian 
words, but not in Georg. StSi) mama — father. I think 
the root of ad, adda is d, and is identical with Georg, 
roots JO cZ > 3 (I, Laz.-Min, ^ d. It is very probable that 
the root expressed primitively the idea of “ conceiving ”, 
“ creating the progeniture ” {ad-gal — to conceive, be 
pregnant ; Prince, Materials, p. 17). In Georgian, indeed, 
many words expressing this idea contain the root d>(l> d 
and even t (in Svanian) : Georg. deda ~ mother 

(a reduplicated root?); job da = sister ; joob dia-, 
joob-0o dia-6i ( = dia + [Ka]di) = woman ; de = 
son, child ; si-de = son-in-law, brother-in-law : 

U3- b^-ct s-l-al-i = daughter-in-law, sister-in-law : 
3^ du — female ; 3^-3-bg-o me-d-av-i = a imostitute ; 
3m3im cliLdii — teat, nipple (a reduplicated root); 3o3b 


^ Br. = Briinnow, A Glas8\fied Liat 
Assyriiche IdeogroMme. 
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difta — nuvftc, ot-e. Miu. 500 b dia — mother ; gob da = 

sistca* ; dw ~ female ; Ijo^^^-gob > si('ii)- 

r7c/, > .S' = son-in-law, etc. Laz, ^b fZo. = sister ; 
CYvloco-m-^b oqiyr-da. = house -f wife = house-wife, wife, 
etc. >Sv. ^oogo did, di, dia, /?.= mother; 

ud-il = .sister. Now, perhajDS the Sumerian 

root f/ra, > dm i,s connected with the root d of ad, addu 
(din)b = luLsI^and, wife ; dio, dnmv, = son). In thi.s ca.se 
we can compai*e with those d and (jm > dm Sumerian 
words, and with the above-mentioned Georgian-Lazian - 
Mingrelian-Svanian examples also Georgian dm. > d-vi 
words: Georg. ^9b dma — brother; Min. ^n9b (lima — 
brother ; Laz, (luma — brother ; Sv. ^o9b^ 

(dim-al = brother; also Georg. oo-3b^9^-o bi-da(m)-i — 
uncle, etc. Be.side.s, the Georg, cte = son is derived from 
the verb deh-na — to beget, the root being (^h (?) ; see 
Sum. du, dumu = son. 

4. ag, (Ufa, agga ‘-QF = (1) do, make, construct; (2) rule, 
lead; (3) present, grant; (4) speak, pronounce, utter. 
Br, 2778 = epSkv; Br. 2776 = hanu] Br. 2785 = nahu, 
etc. ; Meiss. 1822 = epMu, etc. 

In Georgian wm have many gr-rooted words with exactly' 
the same meanings: (1) g-eha — to make, to build, 

to construct; (2) ^b^-^~^bb gan-g-eba = to rule, to 
govern, etc. ; (3) g~eha — to present, to meet ; 

(4) g-eba — to answer, to utter (see Marr, t. iv, 

p, ^9'b rmh). Laz. root ^ g : 9cy)--^cy>--^-'^9 mo-vo- 
g-um — I build ; CY5-^CY)--*2)b-^-oco OKO-ba-g-iO = we meet 
each other. The same roots are found in Mingrelian and 
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Svanian. Besides, the Georg, ^ g has also tlie following 
meanings: (1) ^-e6a = to be, to exist ; (2) 

g-chti = to be able ; (3) g-eha — to tix a thing on 

another; (4) g-eha = to spread out (sheets, linen, etc. ). 

I do not think that from the idea of ‘‘making”, “doing”, 
“constructing” tlie ideas of “cutting”, “setting forth”, 
“speaking”, and “ be wise” can be derived, as Prince 
maintains. In Georgian, too, almost all the abov<.‘- 
mentioned ideas contained in ^-rooted words are not 
derived from the idea of “making”. On the contrary* 
the Georg. = to build, make, is quite di.stinel 

from 9^^^ — to meet, or 9^^^^ ~ speak, 

etc. In Sumerian, it is very probable that the ca.se 
was the same. Prince’s explanation that the ideas 
developed — make, set forth, set forth in words, speak, 
etc. — seems to me absolutely impo.s.sible. It would be 
possible to derive every idea from every other by .such 
a proce.ss. Probably the external phonetic likeness of 
the ^-rooted words induced Sumerians to express them 
all by one and the same Cuneiform sign. 

6. ara = to go, to bring. Br. 4865 = aldKu(ra) ; 
Meiss. 3328 (ri) — ald/cu. Georg, root ^ r = to go; 

r-eha — to go, to wander ; si-ar- 

nl-i — going, walking, wandering ; Laz.-Min. 

(r > 1), = I go. Note the Georg, form vl. 


arum 


brought. 

6. as = one. Georg. 

*€.^-Bi = one: Laz. b^-ono ar-0i, 
Min. b^-oin ar- 5= one Sv. 
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T. a-zag <[Yy = bright, clean, pure, holy ; also silver 
(rrince). ' Br. 9889 = eUlu, Br. 9890 = dlu, Br. 9891 == 
KLi^im, etc. Georg, roots : 6q, Min. Sq, Sv, sq, 

Georg. 6e-6q-li == lire (this 6g must be 

a prefix = Min. (ob-^Vo^o da-6q-ir-i = i\v(i. 

Sv. = to burn with fire. Georg. Qob 

Bki =fire; 0ob-^o hiagi = ray of the sun; 

0l3-^o vG(r)-Bq-il ~ silver ; Min. 

t'it(v)0{yd-i. —iiiUiiv: Sv. 'vo(r)-Bq-iL = 

silv(‘r. Sum. a~zag is derived, according to Langdon, 
from the root sig — h& bright, shine, etc. This root is 
also identical with the Georg. U sq (sq > Bq > Bq, also 
Sv, Indeed, we have Georg. U-o^-o 8q-iv~i = ray 
(of the sun, moon, etc.). Then we have 
h(r)-iK-ena, = to shine, to 

be glittering, to be bright (s^ > Bq H ik > pc). See aig = to 
sliine. : , 

' '■ B ' 

8. ha = to apportion, to diminish, half, something 
portioned out (perhaps from har). Br. H2 = a ration. 
If this word is really derived from har = side, then it is 
connected with Georg, (^b^-^on ^ar-di — an apportioned 

part ; so, for instance, when two brothers or co-proprietors 
divide a piece of ground or any other kind of possession, 
each receives his 4^ar-di, i.e. his part. Also Georg. 

gver-di fg > = side, flank, rib ; Miu. 
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9. habhar = tlie sun,, brightness, shine, etc, ; also 
light (Prince). Br. 7762, 7763, 7795 = mmai This 
word is derived from the root hai' = shine. Georg. 

var-var-i (reduplicated root 

like Sumerian bar-bar > babbar > babar) = to be bright, 
brilliant, to shine, to be hot. 

10. hal = root = to dig. Br, 2G9 = Ijiru. Georg. 

(j}l-va = to bury; ljb-<gQ|^-b0-o sa-4>l-av-i — the 

grave (Sum. bal ~ liirn). In this case also I think that 
Prince is mistaken in deriving the ideas contained in hal- 
words from each other. Prince proceeds as follows : the 
primitive idea was 6tiZ = to open, to have sexual connexion, 
thence “pouring out”, “ the seed”, “dig”, etc. By tlie 
same process he derives from each other the ideas of the 
other group of 6tt^- words. But it seems to me unlikely 
that from the idea of “ having sexual connexion ” the 
ideas of “ seed” and “pouring out ” or “ digging ”(!) were 
derived. ’ 

11. bar >y- = side, brother, companion; divide, decide; 

spread out; negative participle “no”, “without”. Br. 1729 
= a/m, 1730 == akatu, 1801 = mhdtu\ Meiss. I + = 

bar-ra == la, etc. Georg, gver-di — side, 

flank, rib; Min. = side, flank, rib, half ; 

Laz. guer-di, giler-i = half (see 

grammar); Georg. </)ef-di = flank, rib. ^b^-joo 

(par-di — part, lot; oob^b-'Sb^-o = (with 4- side) = equal: 

u-e-bar-i, = (without + 

side) = unequalled, incomparable; 50 b-' 2 >b^-^'^b da-har- 
eha = (to put (the word) at anybody’s side) = to entrust 
a word to anybody to bring the message to a tliird 
person; 3o-'2)b^-^^b mi-6cfc'r-e5a. = to entrust (anytliing 
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to unyhody) ; ^b-gob-*2>n^-^'2)b ga-da-hir-(‘ha = to inak(; 
anybody pass at one’s side. ver(a) = 110 , not; 

b^b ant = no, not : Min.-Laz. ~ .• 

Sv. 11 , also Georg. 76 = without (see 

gnnuinar) : Georg. Min. = 

outside (?); Georg. f/ct-re-se = outsider (?) ; 

^b^-^ob //ct?’-cZa = besides (?). Perhaps Sum. bar — aim — 
savage has some connexion with Georg, 

<ja)‘-(‘-ul-i. = (what is outside) = wild, savage (?). Georg. 
<gb^~^*2)b 4>^ir-eha — to spread out, to cover (Sum. haT ^ 
spread out). Min. co— ^b^-^ o-4)ar-e = back (Sum. 
bar = hsick). Perhaps also Georg. 9b^-b^ mar-ad — 
eternally, Sb^-bjo-olj mar-ad-is — eternally, 3b^-b^- 

olf -ro-.'bb mar-ad-is-oha — eternity, have some connexion 
with Sum. bar — far away, behind, and bar — satu — 
eternity (?). Many words are connected with Sum. bar 
in Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, and Svanian. But we 
think tliat bar = to spread — Georg, to cover (^ar) = 
Min. o-<f)ar-e == back (the covered, protected part of tlie 
body ?), also Sum. bar = mtu = Georg, mar-ad = 
eternally, must be different roots not connected with 
bar = side. 

12. bar >f-, = shine. Br. 1744= bardrit, 1775 = 

namdru. Georg, gb^-gb^-o var-var-i = shine, to be 
brilliant, be , bright, be hot (see habhar); also Georg. 
<gg^-o (fjer-i — colour. 

13. hi ^ = speak. The root is abi>ah (Langdon). 
Br. 5124 = Kibii’, Meiss. 3488 = tamu, 3478 = nahu. 
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Oeorg. ^ uh, uh(%)(J% <^'2)^G^)cG-0b uh('ti)-o(ia=^ 

to speak, speaking (?) ; 1/5 8<f.-2L])-ar-i — 

conversation. 

14. hil = blaze, burn, clean. Br. 4595 = sardj^u ; 

■Mciss. 3100 = Kahi. Georg. *?)o^-'bo^-o > *'bo^-'bo^-o 
hir-bil-i > *hil-hil-i (reduplicated bil) — the burning of 


15. hir -^y = shine. See bar ~ hararu ) also ]\Ieiss. 
5784 = namciru: Georg, root fir > i'll ' : 

bjm-o, 5^0- 5^-0 hri-al-i, pri-al-i = to .shine, to be 



16. da ^yy = a postposition. Georg. 50 
cn ^5^ 6(u) (see grainniar). 

17. dag = affliction, root dig. Br. 5533 = 
Georg, roots / 8 ^ 2 , r^oj, j^oi fx, tk, ik: fS^7-c 


tic-iv-il~i, tx-ena — to cause the suffering, to 

afflict; == ^ prisoner, captured; ^ 

tkvev-na> tkve(n)~va — to seize, to capture 
(Sum. dig > dib = to seize, to capture); ike(n)-a 

= to cause affliction, sorrow. I am not quite certain 
what Sumerian root corresponds to. Georg. 
kiq-il-i = to be afflicted, to be in sorrow, sorrow. It nuiy 
be of the same root as Sum. dig — seize, but also Sum. 
sig = be low, be dark (see sig = be low). In support of 
this view is the fact that Sum. zib = also '' evening ” = 
Georg. m4ug_-k*i = evening. As to dag — 
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Georg, root tq: teq-vtf,, Min. 

l((q-na — to break to pieces (see tag — break to pieces). 

18. dag = bright. Meiss. 5741 = ehhii, 5747 = elJu. 

Georg. c7^-e=day; Miii.-Laz. $OiQo-b eZ/y-a = day: 

Sv. 50 ^ 5 ^ deg ~ day. Perhaps eoniiectcd with sig = be 
bright? [s>d'(). And Georg, sq > 0q > dg ? Also Sum. 
su.g (in a-mg) > dag ? 

19. dag = abide, repose, root teg. Meiss. 3868 = 

nacdz'iL Georg, root dg : ^^-cwSb dg-oma = to 
stay, to abide; da deg! = stay! ljb-^^-oo-9-o 

na-dg-ovi-i — chamber, house ; b-^^-o^-o a-dg-ili ~ 

place, spot. Connected with sig — nazdzu, sug = ussu(?). 

20. dam = husband, wife. Br. 11109 = assatu; 

11113 = mutu, root gim. Georg, roots ^9 g-m and 

l((j) = to do, to make, to create (Sum. gim = to do, to 
make, to create, from wliich daon (>gam) = husband, 
wife, is derived. Indeed, in Georgian w’-e have ^9(^G^^-b 
qm(n)-a = to make, to create; ^9(^G-^-r)^-^'2)b qm(n)- 
ll-eha = the creature; ^b-^co-^-o na-kocji-i = the created 
thing, the fruit, the result (from ^oo-(^-b ko<p-a = to do, 
to create, to make). Min. ^o9oG^-^b qimin-ua = to 
make, to create, to do. Laz. ^co-9, qom,qu 7 n, 

q = to do, etc., and kv — to do, etc. From this root 
^9 qvi comes, exactly as in Sumerian, Georg. ^9-b^-o 
f/m-ar-'i = husband; Min. ^co-9fvv(C)-^o qomo(n)-di = 
husband : Laz. qomo-d-i = husband. But, 

remarks Professor H. Zimmern (private communication) r 
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Ob Sum. dam = liusbaud, aus (jam eutstandeii i.st uml 
mifc ijim- etwas zu thuii hat iat aehr t'raglich, ebeiiso 
damn = son.” (See gam and gim = make, etc.) 

21. dar(a) — ram, b e-goat ; a-dar — [‘emale 

antelope. Br. 2947 ~ turahu\ Meiss. 1870 = in.ra.hii, 
Georg, tur-i — ram, wild goat. 

22. d-ar ’>='['<41 = (1) turn, twist, (2) weave variegated 

threads into a garment, be of various colours, variegated. 
Br. 3482 = ba^xiimo ; Meiss. 2226 = harmim. Georgian 
two independent roots: fri~(d~i = 

to turn. I think with this root is connected: (1) Georg. 

= circle, circumference; (2) (r. 

pr-el~i = variegated, of various colouivs. This 
root seems to be identical with ^^-8 tr~a = to cut. 
Indeed, Sum. dar ( > tar) means also “cut” (see below 
cZar), and it is po.ssible that Sum. dar — variegated i.s 
independent of dar = turn. 

23. dar ( > tar) = split, detach. See tar = cut, 
split, etc. 

24. de = shine. Br. 4589 = la\tba — flame, 

4582 = dipartv — torch ; Meiss. 3087 = dipam, 3091 = 
la’ahio. If the root of this word is really dih (Langdon), 
then it is possibly connected with tab ~ burn. However, 
we have in Georgian two roots expressing almost the 
same ideas : (1) cn^, oocyj- > etc., de, 6o > Ova, etc. 

= light ; and (2) On'S) ^ > 0<g) db ( > t^) = heat, warmth. 
(1) Georg. na~de-li — light \ oo^b-^n dva-li 

(> do-li) = eye; 9-oogb-^^ m-dva-re — moon, etc. 
(There are many words derived from this root in 
Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, and Svanian.) (2) cn'2)- 


o db-il-i — warm, Jiot ; llO“CO*5“fO- si-db~o = heat. 


0^-0 — warm, .not ; uo-cr 

; K ’ 'bi i ‘ i'-. ■- : - ' :• G - 
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warmtli. (Tlience the name of the city of Tihis, capital 
of tlie kingdom of Georgia : 00*2)0^0110 dbilisi.) Laz. 
root heat, to be heated, to bake, etc. : 

Sv, ^^*2)-^o tch-di == warm. I am not certain whether 
Geoi-g. root.s on 6 and ooO 6h are of the same origin. 
Pcr.sonally I do not think so. It is probable, indeed, 
that Georg, cn 6 is connected rather with Sum. iit 


(or tu ?). 



I walk u-$;oo-u s-di-s = it flows, it goes (from him, it 
etc.) ; ia-d-i = go ! 9-^o(lDj-b^-^ m-di( n )- 

(ir-e = a river, from de(n)-a = to go, to flow. 

See du = to go. 

26. dib ( > dig) ^ - come, advance. Br. 10676 = 

bau, 10679 = Meiss. 8646 = (?). Geoi*g. root 

(7 W, (yfeV lyu i{ i ), i{ e), iv(l): 3cy>--|^ e-ub mo-ie-va — 


'b da-ie-'ua = to attain 


to come, to advance 


(atteindre); te-m = to , draw ; ive~vob — 

to invite, to lead in. Is the Sum. dib > dig connected 
with sig = rush forward, with which the above-mentioned 
Georgian root is also connected ? 

27. ’dib ]^, root dig (dig) = seize, afflict, liold. 
Br, 10674 —ahdzu, 10677 = hcCdru, 1068 = Kamu,, 10694 
sahdtu, 10699 = tamdhu] Meiss. 8776 = kciIu, 8185 = 
tamdh'io. Also dab — death” (mutu), literally “ the seizing 
away ” ; dab = (mitu) = dead, etc., seize with love, etc. 
(Prince). Georg, roots U, tk, tic, and 

perhaps also iq — Georg. tKiv-il-i, Uena, iicena, and 
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fiKlbii — (see chu) — affliction); “ prisoner, etc. 

(sec tlie same dtiff). Then a vulgar expression for having 
st.'xual connexion”: tk(‘n)~ra = coifuff ^tlie 

■same root as tlcve(n)-va — seixic, capturt' ). 

28. dig *-< — seize, bind (Laiigdon) ; see above 

dih == to die, dead. Br. 4388 (-g), also 4390 (-r/) = m/Uu', 
Meiss. 2911 = mutu ; also Br. 1517-19, Meiss. 804-5. 
(Also Langdon, dig = seize, bind = lacih, li’bn.,) See 
above dih = seize. 

29. dig — stone (Prince) ; cf. dag = ahnu, 

Br. 5229, also Meiss. 2594 (di/j,). Georg, oooll-b 6iq~a- == 
clay; Min.-Laz. diq-a = earth, ground. 

30. dim ( > gim) = create, produce, educate, be, 

exist. Br. 9116 = hakt, 9118 = epSm, 9112 = hand: 



Meiss. 6867, I + = itpisu — intelligent (Del. Assyr. 

Lesestticke, Fiinfte Aufl., 1913, Glossar. : itpiki — umsiclitig, 
king). Georg, roots : ^9 qm — to create ; K<i) = to 
create, etc. (see dam == husband). Also Georg. 
ko^( n )-a = to be, to exist. I do not think that this root 
belongs rather to dig ( > dim) — grow up, than to yim = 
to create. 

31. du, dug == to speak, to meditate. Br. 525 = 

dabdbu, 531 = fcibit, etc. Georg, roots ^ 

00 tfctb > 6qu > 6q(r): lfo-/’8vU'm-b si-Uit-a — word; 


-ma > 


ooJbb 6q(r)-oba — to say, to relate. Laz. root Oqu- 

to say, to relate; also Laz. S^o-^-b zi-t-a (t>tk'^.) = 
word. I think also that the Georg, root tic belongs here 
^om-b ttcu-O; intelligence, reason ; iSv. 
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ll-f/cva-rl = to think, to meditate ; ~ 

intelligence, wit. Also Laz. iv : u-iv-i — 

i say : and Georg. t/c, ik: se-tk- 

oha = to inquire, to notice, to know ; n-ik-eha 

— to know, etc. I think that Sum. sig = dababu, sig = 
mh'iStu are of the same root as dug (s > d). See sig = 
oversee, rule. 

82. du, dug — good, be good. Br, 8239 = tuJju. 
Georg, roots db, dg : ^ro-*2)-o-b dob-i-a = it is 

better; 9 -^ cy )-* 2 >-o m-dob-i ^^hettev ; ^co-'b-G^b dob-na = 


to surpass, to vanquish (to be better), Min. 


^ 5 ' 




dg-ir-i = good. I think in this case also that this dtig 
is connected with ktg — pure, good (see this sag and sig == 
pure, good). Here also s > d. Thus not only Sum. d \\ z, 
but it is very probable that Sum. s, s jj d, or cZ || a, s; 
indeed, we have: dih 0) = afflict |I sig {'^) — humiliate 
(Georg. U, ik, tk, iq ) ; dug — speak H sig = speak (Georg. 
tk, 6q, ; dug = good j] kig — good (Georg, db, dg ) ; dib 

( > dig) = come, advance jj sig = plunge forward (Georg, 
t(i), iv). But dug — be full, and dug = be good, have 
nothing to do with each other. In this ease, too. Prince 
is mistaken : he derives from the idea dug — plenty dug = 
love a woman sexually, and from this latter the idea of 
“ being pleased” of “goodness”. But it is very doubtful 
that the logic of Sumerians proceeded in such a waj’. 
Here also the du//- words are only phonetically similar, 
and were therefore expressed by the same Cuneiform 
sign. Indeed, in Georgian we have for diig = good the 
root db > dg, and for dAJug (comes from dig — seize) = love 
a woman sexually, the root tic(u),tv!fo entirely independent 
roots. (Besides, I think that dug ~ to be full, is connected 
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^co-^-0b 6oq-va-^ da-doq-eha — f;o kiieei. 

S\". ~ knee, (In Georgian, Lazian, and 

iVIingrelian the root Bq has been replaced by Semitic 
in tlio, substantive “knee”: hvK = Qeovg. ^mrq > qnq: 
itiufj-ll. — *mv.rq-li — knee ; Min.-Laz. hrg > Sem. hrK: 
/no’/Z-aZ-i = knee.) 

88 . dan = cavity, hole, trough, canal, trench, 

Br. 9870 ~ 'pita m ndri, 9868 = qntu m irsiti. Georg, 
root cnbG^ Ban, and Sv. oo‘^G' Bitn, met in the words for 
flay vessels : Georg. ^oo--cnbG'-o qo-6an-i = pot (elay- 
])ot) ; Laz. J^b-cnbG^-o qmi-Banri = clay-pot (qo-6an-l, 
qda-6an-i — qua = stone -f Ban-i = cavdty(?). This is 
\-ery probable, because the original meaning of Georg. 
qi'((. — stone, seems to be b chiy ”). Sv. 6'im-u = 

pot, jar. Sea udtcn siiid tun. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AECHIVES OF AH ORACLE: NOTES OH THE TEXT 
By L. C. HOPKINS 

TN these Notes the numbers refer to tlie similarly 
numbered phrases and sentences publishial in tlie 
January number of the Journal. 

5, Here, and elsewhere on these bones, th (3 worj 
hslrmg is always written with the once liomophonous 
character for sheep, yang, both probably in ancient times 
being pronounced approximately tsdng. 

8. I do not know w’hjj' a cowrie-shell was called 
chi yil, a lucky fish, nor why on these imitation cowries 
the last two characters are fairly often ^ i yil, 
where I have assumed, in default of any better explana- 
tion, tliat ^ stands for its homophone, — i, one. 

15. How is it we find the Emperor T’ai Mou here 
exceptionally styled by his Temple-name, and not, as 
ordinarily in the bones, by the former designation ? 

16, Here, and often, though not always, on the bones, 
fa, happiness, is written without the determinative iff 
shih, presage. 

20. Li, in, now is always written M on the bones, 

25. The phase of the character || lung, dragon, that 
wm find on these bones is very interesting. The freedom 
of the original pictogram of a dragon soaring in the 
clouds has not yet quite hardened into the fixed rigour 
of the schematic character. We still’ see in the left half 
the traces of that writhing form, the head and forepart 
with scales, indicated by transverse strokes. This has 
become the left half of the modern character. The right 
varies considerably in the pot too numerous examples 
open to scrutiny, but usually seems to represent the 
convoluted hinder part, ending, in a tiifid tail, and 
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t vans formed into tlie anomalous riglit side of the 
present form, 

2o«. Probabl}!' the hsiao lao and ta lao of the bones 
are equivalent to the shno lew and t'wl lao of the Book 
of Hites. The former consisted, according to the com- 
mentators, of a lamb and a young pig, the latter of tl)e 
same with an ox. 

28. Tlje original character for Ihiff is very curious, 
and if I am not deceived, it leads to certain tentati\e 
conclusions of interest, and, in their degree, of value. 
I therefore ask the reader’s patience while we study it. 
Here, and in Nos. 29 to 32, and, in fact, wherever it 
occurs in my collection, it is, within slight limits, thus 
shaped, or What laord does it point to ? And 
further, what is the depictive intention, the graphic 
significance of the eharaeter I Undoubtedly the word 
is Img, now written g, but earlier under which 
latter our form is found in Wu Ta-eh’eng’s Shuo WSn Ku 
Chou Pu, cited from a bronze bowl. Wu gives the 
context transcribed in modern writing, ^ HI ^ ling 
mdng nan lao, “a deathless destiny,” literally “a fair 
(jr fine destiny that cannot grow old Under his first 
entry he cites the analogous phrase ^ ling chung, 
“a fair ending,” which he calls “an auspicious phrase 
of the ancients”, equivalent to the more modern 
ling chung. 

Ling is not always adequately translated by .such 
adjectives as good, fair, or fine, but implies something 
marvellous or magical, as I have here rendered it. 

This being what* the word connotes, what can be 
discovered as to the graphic significance of the character ? 
What does the latter represent ? Wu Ta-ch’eng, though 
he places our form under the character does not 
explicitly mention whether .he considers it, in its com- 
position, a mere variant of that sign, or an independent 
symbol. But another authority, a little senior to him, 
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Wu Shih-feiL (quotes the .saiue passatjre from tho sarm- 
l)ronzo (liuff miiig nan lao\ but without peiu-traiiti<!; the 
clisu-uise of the figure. He guessed it to staud I'oj- 
.b-hnu, to receive. .Such au equation, however, is re.allr 
not to be justified by any of the very numerous exnmph'S 
of the character shou that are knowti, and his nanuisake's 
reading ling is certainly sound. Tliat lieing postulated 
I venture to propose the following e.Kplanation of the 
peculiar form before us. 

The most difficult words to write pictograplucally are 
usually those of highly generalized meaning, words having 
a wide sweep of application, but of high signiticutional 
tenuity. .Such a word is ling, magical, wonderful, fine, 
spiritual. How did the Chinese solve the problem of 
giving a written form to this elusive word ? As often 
before, by the device of “ borroAving ”, By using an 
already current homophone. Now there exists a syllable 
ling, meaning a handbell. The Liu Shu Ku briefly 
describes this as consisting of a “ round rim Avitliin which 
is attached a globular clapper (/f, wan), making when 
shaken a ring-a-ring sound (literally ‘ ring-ring-ly 
llng-ling-jan). Hence its name is This 

word is written I now suggest that in the form 
occurring on the bones and, as we have seen, once also 
on a bronze, we have an ancient variant of ling, but 
tliat instead of being a phonetic compound, as the latter 
is, ours is a pure pictogram. I see in the upper part 
an almost straight-sided bell, the left side made shorter 
than the right to accommodate the lower part of the 
character. The short transverse strokes, always on the 
right side joined on their inner ends, but not so on 
the left, perhaps represent panels or other external designs. 
The straight, nearly vertical median line is the rod of 
.suspension, below and rather to the left of which is 
what looks like a hook. Tkis' hook, however, implies 
an earlier annular form, just as .ssu is a later 
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modification of 6- Hence I infer an ideal typo 
Lastly, there is in close proximity to tlie clapper ami 
sometimes turned to the right, and sometimes to the left, 
the sign for right-liand, ^ yn, not, I imagine, to suggest 
that the chipper is touched by tlie hand, but placed in 
the usual position in compound characters for that sign 
to appear, find merely to suggest the action of ringing. 

84. The characters are from tlie inscription on a dragon- 
shaped oliject, and are of exceptional fineness of execution. 
The matoi'ial is, I think, not bone, but steatite, and the 
object itself has been illustrated by Dr. Perceval Yetts in 
fig, 5 of his paper on Symbolism in Chinese Art, read 
before the China Society on January 1<S, 1912. Dr, Yetts 
thought the carving probably repre.sented the lieads and 
fore-fjuarters of two tigers or leopards, and suggested 
that the specimen may have formed the handle fixed to 
the lid of some vessel. On the whole, I believe tliat the 
object to wliicli the fragment was attached was probably 
a disk, and one of a style and execution rendering it 
mud) to be regretted that it did not fall into Western 
hands, I may mention that the characters of No. 97 ai'e 
on one side of tliis. 

85 and 36. No sudi meaning as “ male ” is given by the 
dictionaries to the first character in these two phrases. 
Nevertheless I am pretty confident that such is the sense, 
and that, in this connexion, the character has since been 
replaced by inou or mu. It is impossible to develop 
the argument here. 

41. The original of the second character is written 
and it may be asked why this is not tsiu, wine. 
That is, indeed, the equation given by .Lo Ghen-yu in his 
Yin Shang OJiing Pu Tzu K’ao, p. 21, though he 

too thinks that the three short strokes are not water 
as the Shuo Wen supposed, but reprevsent wine-drops 
being poured out from the vessel. This view may well 
be correct. However, I am confirmed in my reading by 
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the learned Japanese author of the GhoyOhtkii Jl Kav. 
who cites two essentially similar forms, and no others, 
under 1^* chon.. But there is another n>a.son, wliich is 
that the three dot variant for ivater, in cornhination. 
is not to be found, to my knowledge, earlier than Han 
times. A^ory possibly the GhoyohdciCs suggestion is 
right, that these three short strokes (sometimes jdacial on 
the left, sometimes on the right side) arc here for 
grain, to indicate spirit made from grain. The same, it 
thinks, is the case in ^ i, sacrificial wijie vessels, ndiere 
the rice of the modern form is replaced ])y two short- 
strokes. 

42. In the original specimen (H. 7SJ), described under 
No. 157, see p. 59, six characters are crowded on the 
small disk below, and as in various instances cited by 
Lo Chen-yii, these two characters must be read from 
below upwards. 

50. The ta lao is no doubt the Hal hio of the Book of 
Rites, the Greater Sacrifice, otiered on certain occasions 
by the Emperor, as tlie shao lao (see No. 25 A) of the 
same work was offered hy the feudatory princes. Tim 
Greater Sacrifice consisted, it is .said, of an ox, a lamb, 
and a young pig (thus corresponding to the suovetaurilia 
of the Romans). The Lesser Sacrifice oinitted the ox. 

53. This phrase, and No. 66, occur in H. 783, previonsly 
described, and accord with the symbolism of this disk. 
As Mayers wrote in his Chinese Reader's Manned, p. 2-88. 
“the- Moon, representing the concreted essence of the 
feminine principle in Nature, as the masculine principh' 
is embodied in the Sun. The Moon is conseqm*nfc]v 
regarded as chief and director of everything subject in 
the cosmic system to the Yin principle.” 

54. On the face of them these two characters mc.Tn 
“great moon”, a well-known phrase in modern Chinese, 
for a month having thirty days, as distinguished from the 
“small moon” of twenty-pin©. .But I do .not think such 
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a sense applies in this or the other contexts where the phrase 
occurs on the hones. In one of the in.stances, a balancing 
sentence iunnediately follows, identical in wording except 
that jc h6 yueh, in the upper part, is replaced 

(modern :;/< ta hdang), great prosperity, in the 
low’er. The ground for interpreting M yueh, moon, b}^ 
its homophone yucli, joy, seems fairly strong. 

Nor will this seem far-fetched or strange to those 
who have familiarized themselves with the dominating 
injlnence of symbolism on the Chinese mind, on which 
Dr. Perceval Yetts has written so lucidly in his Symbolism 
ill Chinese Art 

Tiiis symbolism in early times was largely one based on 
what may be called allinsive hoinophony. And a special 
group of these* miniature carved objects in the various 
collections now dispersed through Europe and America 
have no other aim than to exemplify this principle. If 
we find a model of a tortoise alone, it is as a vehicle 
to convey wishes for some lasting good, probably long 
life, because the word for “ tortoise ”, Imei, and that for 
“lasting”, hiu, were anciently homophones, as they still 
are in the colloquial of Amoy. If in other examples we 
find the same creature holding a musical-stone in its 
mouth, it is because the words for the former, and for 
happiness, have the same sound ch'ing, and the two 
models combined thus express, and may perhaps attract, 
“ enduring happiness.” In another instance the tortoise 
holds a crescent moon, to convey a prayer for “lasting 
enjoyment”, since moon and enjoyment share the same 
sound, yueh. 

Such is the explanation of these little models a double 
entente, these unspoken and materialized puns. 

68. For the explanation of this strange expression, see 
tlie Note under No, 108. 

71. Literally, the “prospective blessings”, of the 
Sovereign’s aiuival in a neighbourhood. 
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75. The character here transcribed a.s hut, re^n-ut. i.s 
I . I believe this decipherment is i%ht, and that in 
form it answers to the right side of the modern eliaracter. 
where heart is a later and diffei'entiative addition. 

76. Tsai, calamity, is in the original, written in the 
old form of tsai, minus the p, and n(jt as in the 
modern shape, mtiler ovei\y^re. 

83. If we suppose these carved objects in bone to be 
identical in shape with the valuable originals, perhap.s 
made of jade, of which they were miniaturt's. mcnumtos. 
and, as it were, “ counterfoils,” then a “ moon-disk ” was 
a tortoise holding a crescent moon in its mouth, and 
touching with its front feet the two liorns of the crescent. 

88. This astronomical indication will no dtaibt convey 
more to some sinologists than, I regret to say^ it does 
to me. 

91. I call attention to the occurrence of the expression 
fto t’ien in this place. With the sense of “held of 
happiness”, it is a well-known Buddhist phrase, but 
apparently is not found recorded in earlier-than- 
Buddhi.st literature. On the other hand, Hen is often on 
these bones used for its homophone meaning “ to hunt”. 
But on the whole, the full phrase scarcely seems quite 
appropriate for a wish that the Powers “ may grant good 
sport ”, the only alternative rendering I see. 

100. This phrase, preceded by different cycle-dates, i.s 
repeated several times on this specimen, and the object 
of the inquiry is not specihed till after the sixth repetition. 

107. Just as the character for sheep almost always on 
tliese bones stands for its homophone meaning prosperity, 
so lu, deer, may here equally well stand for its homophone, 
11^ happiness, success. I cannot tell for certain which is 
meant, and very possibly, “ may his hunting be in every 
way successful” would be the correct rendering. 

108. There is in the Li Ki, or Booh of Rites, as the 
text stands now, an expression if, ^ iso kuei, which, 
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tliou_"}i it appears to mean literally “ to make or do 
tlie tortoise is understood as meaiiino- “ to operate on 
the tortoise ”, as Couvreur translates it, viz. to cover tin; 
shell with ink and expo.se it to fire. In the present 
fragment (H. 819) and in others, the character here 
treated as tw is written or rather incised fi or j; . 
Whether the cfpiation with tso is right or wrong, 
I conjecture that tlie character found in the anoifiul text 
of the Li. Ki was written as ours is here. The 1‘orui 
y. is cited in the Supplement to ^¥u Ta-cli’eng’s SJi/uo 
Wen Ku Chon Fu (p. 8, 2nd edition), among other 
unknown characters, but with the note tliat Ch'en 
Chieh-chi read it as ffi tso. It is troublesome that the 
form can scarcely be distinguished from wn, not, on 
tlie bones. 

The phrase ill!; || lai ksiang, constantly occurs on these 
relics. 1 have rendered it “ for hick’s sake ” as a formula, 
though the bald literal translation, taking the verb lai 
causati vely, is to cause luck to come 

It is possible that here and elsewhere 0 chi jih 
is equivalent to ch'u chi , the first (being a) luck};^ 

dax^ ” of the moon. Ivanghsi gives chi alone, as the first 
day of a month. 

There is nothing to prevent the last four words of tlie 
passage from meaning “to-day rain has come”. 

109. As will be seen in the Plate, hsiang, “ mccass 
and prosperity,” are written with their former homophones 
deer and sheep, a felicitous way of wishing the king good 
sport, for the word yang includes antelope as well as 
goats and sheep. 

111. The eighth character is a very remarkable one. 
I agree with Lo Chen-yii in believing it to stand for 
Jg shao, a place in what is now the Province of Shansi, 
and originally the appanage of Shih, “one of the ablest 
of the men who lent their aid to the establishment of 
the dynasty of Chow ” (Legge’s Chinese Classics, vol. iii. 
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pt. ii, p. 4-20). The modern form adopted on p. o t for 
this place-name is objected to by Chinese purists, and 
it would liave been better to have pi-inted ^ . 1 also 

accept Lo’s equation ol; the last character ol; the passa<;e 
with, isai, harm. . 

118. The character transcribed by me as nirit;/ is hit 
unidentified by Lo Chmi-yii. There was a placi* calhal 
M M Yung clTeng, in Honan, which first character nu/y 
be a mere variant of the form written on j). nd. See 
lidayfair s Cities and Toiims of China, p. 41(1. 

119. This is a decidedh’ cryptic statement. A\'u .1 was 
a Shang dynasty ruler reigning from 1198 to 1104 n.o.. 
and the wording of the sentence would be simple had 
Wu I been a date and not a name. 

The specimen is also interesting from containing n<?ar 
the broken-off edge an interrupted text, of which we can 
read On the day ping-di hi iook omen . . . Wen Wu 
'jX ^ victims”. Now if, as seems probable 

prima facie, the characters 'weoi refer to Wen Wang 
and Wu Wang, tiie founders of the CJiou dyna.sty, it is 
evident that we have to do with an in.scripiion of Chou, 
not of Shang, date. Then why this reference to omens 
from a sovereign of the ousted line ? 

121. I take this passage to be a note made, perhap.s 
partly before and partly after the sporting expedititm 
referred to, which was probably with hawks and hounds. 
The character here transcribed chi, recorded, is left 
undeciphered by Lo Chen-yu, and is conjectural on my 
part. It is also possible that “215” should be 
But as in numerous other passages, both on broimes and 
these bones, the multiple of the hundred (or of ten) is 
so closely attached to the following figure that it is luird 
to knovT in this case wliether both horizontal strokes oi" 
only the upper one are to be reckoned. Tliis peculiarity 
is frequently found on bronzes in enumerating gifts of 
horses, and where in modbrn, Chinese 0 E 
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“ oi horses four head,” would he written, we have in 
numerous instances, first, tlie old form of ma, then three 
horizontal strokes, then the fourth horizontal, serving 
both as the fourth digit and as the upper stroke of the 
last character, 

I suppose cltui to mean various sorts of small birds, 
such as larks, finches, etc. Barring these, the bag was 
not excessive. 

I can find no record of a place or region called Mu 
(not Ling, as wrongly transcribed and transliterated by 
me on p. 55). 

122. Notice in this, and in the two following extracts, 
as well as in others, the interposition of the word 
indicating the subject of the inquiry between the 
characters pu and cMng. If, etymologically, -pu 

■p’n, to strike, as it probably does, the literal sense of pu 
hsing citing is “to strike a journey omen”, and so in 
other cases. The “ striking ” would cover the process of 
boring and applying heat to the tortoise-shell, or other 
bone, by wliieh the necessary cracks in it were produced. 

123. The equivalence of the fourth character, the 
curious human figure holding something like a stick, but 
in many other examples on bronzes apparently letting 
fall a sword from his hand, has been variously guessed at. 
I believe it corresponds in point of form to i, which 
probably represents an earlier form of modern ^ i, 
doubt, and has the same sense. But the author of the 
Ghoyokahu Ji Kan, after discussion, decides that the 
bronze example.^ stand for ^ arrow. I cannot agree. 
Hence our figure had better be regarded as doubtful by 
the sceptic or “ doubtful ” by the believer. 

126, The equation of the last character with hsiung- 
is not quite certain. In the earlier stages of the study of 
these bones, the late Mr. Chalfant and myself hankered 
after chan as a solution, but that will not work out 
in the texts. In any case, the word involved must be. 
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on tlie analogy of similar exprossions in similar po^itioim, 
one of ill-omened meaning. 

128. On further consideration, 1 think the fourth 
character must not he equated with hsiiit/, hut sliould 
be as in No. 180, 2^ hurriedly", to hasten. 

Shang T’ion appears to be a place-name, but I can 
throw no light upon it. 

Note the character yii in the Plate, It is liere used 
as a place-name. But its sense of bearing or rearing 
children is illustrated by the composition of the character, 
viz. 'mother on the left and a new- bom infant, indicatasl 
by the character tzU, inverted, as at birth, Ijclow and 
to the right. A good example of the suggt'sti\-e compound 
class of characters. 

130. The equation of the fourth character is to sonu^ 
extent conjectural. 

This fragment, which contain.s more than one very 
piquant riddle, apart from the pas.sage translated, is, in 
my view, one of the most valuable in my collection, for 
it records the words of one who uses the phrase YU 
I J^n, “ I, the One Man,” only uttered by the reigning 
Son of Heaven, Consequently this must he a record of 
a sovereign either of the Sliang or of the succeeding 
Chou dynast3^ The first column opens with “ On the 
day Kuei-ch’ou took an omen as to the King’s words ” 
(h 2 El A pti wang yueh chSng), then follow six 
characters the purport of which I cannot fully under- 
stand, then the translated passage, which is succeeded 
by what appears to contain a statement as to sacrificing 
to a personage whom Lo Chen-yii conjectures to be 
^ ^ Chu Kuei, the father of Ch’eng T’ang, tlie founder 
of the Shang dynasty. (See Chavannes’ Memoires hia- 
toriques, vol. i, p. 176.) 

131. I think that Hie second character, though it 
seems to be Jll cJiuan, stream, stands here for the word 
shui, water, 'Used in the. scsnse of floods. A similar 
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sentence occurs on anotliev fragment, H. 25, wliero j£ 
eking, tlie first month, takes the place of chiu, the 
ninth. 

132. Notice here and in Nos. 134 and 135 the 
cliaracteristic use of clil, after the subject of the 
sentence, as tliougli, it were '“'The king his luinting’'. 
As Legge says, speaking of its use in the Shu King, 
“ Very often it comes between the nominative and the 
verb, making the nominative emphatic” (IVie Cliinese 
Classics, vol. iii, pt. ii, p. 654). 

133. I can find no trace of any place-name written as 
in the text. Can it be a variant of also written 
yil, the rain-sacrifice, which also forms part of the name 
of a place in Honan ? 

134. There was an ancient locality of this name in 
what i.s no\v Shantung, apparently not far from the 
present border of Honan. (See Cliavannes’ Mimoires 
h i storiques, vol. i, pp. I 5~16, n. 4.) 

136. Professor Parker has pointed out to me that to 
render ^ y il by “ aind ” is not easily justified. It is 
true, and perhaps we should read “ to go to ”, in place 
of “ and ”. 

139. The first character of this sentence on p. 56 is 
wrongly printed. It should be g, chi. 

The original of the fifth character, which I have con- 
jectural ly equated with tzu, represents, in point of 
form, the left-liand half of tz'u, this left-hand half 
when wu'itten alone being said by the Shuo Wen to stand 
for a word iuan, and defined as “ to arrange, control 
This sense is the exact opposite of the common word 
htan, which means disordered, confused It is to be 
suspected that there is some error in the Shuo Win’s 
text, and that the definition is right, but the indication 
of the sound wrong. The author of the lAu Shu Ku 
holds a similar view, pointing out that the Shuo Wen's 
definition and the sound attributed by Sun Shu-yen to 
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the charactov arc irreconcilable. He also points out that 
in the Blm King the same ciiaracter as it is now 
printed in the text of that work, is in several places used 
as meaning cltlJi, to govern, regulate (while, I may 
add, in others it is used for “disorder”). He .says he is 
unable to imagine how the confusion came about. If wi* 
suppose, the true sound of the character § wsis (z'd, not 
iiian, then it may be u.sed in this passag<5 and elsewher(‘ 
on the bones for its homophone fj^ fid. However, 
I admit the equation is highly tentative. 

140. Note the simpler old form of i<ul, year, harvest. 
It will be noticed that sIliU, water, Hoods, is hert? written 
in the normal kio tven form, and may appear to thrmv 
doubt on the equation of the second character in scmtence 
No. 132 with shui, water. 

141. The second character sliould be and it.s 
roinanized sound luti. Also the character ^ chi. has 
been omitted, and should stand fifth. This sentence 
and No. 140 are on the same bone. 

142. I am not sure tliat my equation of the last 
character with )ji^ Jnu) is right. It seems posHil)lo that it 
is an ampler form of the last character in No. 126, which 
I believe to be {)(| /ism7ipf. 

I am specially pleased to have identified the fourth 
character. It had resisted solution for about fourteen 
years, simple as' it looks, and easy as it perliaps seems to 
guess — when you know it. Lo Chen-yii, p. 21, includes 
it (in reversed sliape) among the frequent but unknown 
forms. Liu T’ieh-yiin, in the preface to his T’ieh Yiln 
Tsang Kuei, had published a courageous theory tliat this 
character, and that with which it is most often found 
in this particular scription (viz, the fifth in this sentence), 
were to be read j|^ ^ hui fu, and meant “ Serpent 
leather”, whicli he surmised must have been a title of 
the Chief Diviner, though it ha^ a more Satanic ring to 
me. But Lo Cli^h-yti has already identified the latter of 
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the two charactovs as wu (or ivang), not-to-liavc, aiid 
1 have at last equated the former with yu, to liave. 
Jfc is, i'ii form, probably a fuller variant of 51 !]'>■''> fbo 
rif^ht hand, whicli also occurs often on the bones as 
and sometimes as . 

145. The last tliree characters mio-ht be rendered 
literally, “not that rain,” with di i aervino- to emphasize 
the negative But I think it quite possible that we 

should regard ns being used for its homoplioue ^ ch'i, 
to expect, in whieli case we should translate “ rain is not 
to be expected So too in the next sentence below. 

140. The oracle seems to have been bothered by the 
weather on the morning of the forecast, for immediately 
following the sentence translated it is repeated, but 
with the negative omitted. Perhaps they bad not our 
meteorological formula, “ Some rain in places. Cooler.” 

147. The variation in tlie usual formula from “ancestor 
so-and-so” to “father” is to be noticed. If we have to 
do, as seems most likely, with inquiries by or on behalf 
of reigning sovereigns, then the present sentence must 
relate to a son of one of the Shang dynasty rulers whose 
posthumous title .ended with Ting. Perhaps, then, it was 
Ti I, who reigned 1191-54 B.C., wdiose father was 
T’ai Ting. 

148. The third character has proved a most trouble- 
some one. It constantly recurs on these relics, and 
appears to be, per se, what is now written ho, to fit 
together, to join. From the contexts it seems to have 
a verbal force, and I have tentatively equated it with 
^ chi (kei in Pekinese), to give. 

The present passage is the full inscription on the back 
of a model cowrie. (These cowries are termed in these 
legends “lucky fish”.) The -first three characters here 
are on the right, the next three on the left side, and 
between them, in the middle line, are the last two, to be 
read, I suppose, separately. 
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150. Oil a model cowrie. Tlie eleventh ehtiracter i.s 
written liero, and fairly often elsewhere on the hones, in 
this contracted form. I have not ventured to et|iiatt^ tlie 
thirteenth character with any modern form, lint it, is clear 
from the context that it must he a verb, and it would .suit 
very well if it were some word meaning to make or carve. 
The sign itself might he either two rnoi- or, more likely, 
tioo knives. There is in Kanglisi a charatdcr jjlj, read 
tiao, and defined by the Yii P’ien Dictionary !i M 
tuan tsUl, to take by severing. The sense hardly applies 
and no quotation is given. If, however, this fiao is 
a variant of tiao, to chi.sel or engrave, we should have 
a very good sense for our character and could then read 
“ the grandsons and sons carved (or engraved ) a cowrie " 
as a record. 

It is curious that we never find “ one cowrie written 
— i yik hut always ^ .1|[ i l/ti, though in the 
modern text I liave used the common character to show 
the sense. See note to No. 8. 

151- The character P.^ fe’tt has been accidentally 
omitted from the modern text on p. 58. 

153. The original of the third character (omitted in 
the modern text) appears to be a very contracted form 
of yttng, to exalt, to praise. Gould ^|; ^ y^^ng kel 
mean “ to present with hononr ” ? 
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LE NOTI :i)ES TUBKS MANS l^A VESTA 
Les clironiques dii Celeste Empire racMMitent oim* Ic lunn 
dey Turks n’apparaifc dans riiistoire du moiide qii'en 552, 
alors qiie ley trilnis qui avaicnt snrA t'cu a I'ecrasemcnfc des 
Iluns rcnverserent la pnissance des Jbir (Jouen-jouon'i,* 
^ “Jouen-jouen”, ancieiiueinont Ut-lh (of, la protjoin’iatinu 

Vin\\VL\m.tQnijvp-iiyep de ce.s cviv&c\hve.s)~ ihim — ihU = ihtr, <le liasliid 

e(]-J)in, plui’iel de Ihi, par I — r (ef. los SicMi-pi des Cliiiiois, ipd rionl.' les 
Sibir, lesqnels ont donne leur noin a la Siberie, ('t, donii Ton trouvo le 
noiu ecrifc dans la chronajno do llasldd od-Din). Le chef de; ces 
Turks etait Touman, ? *^1*” epnusa la lille du prinee de WcY, efe 

prit le titre de Il-kluighan ^ij pj /-/< khn-hnn), “ le grand 
khaghau Je ne sals pounpioi Ton a identifie Touman avec lo iloumin 
kluighan des inscriptions turkes {le I'Orkhon ; jamais les Chinois, qui 
transcrivent les noms etranger.s d’a|;>re,s un systeme tres seientificjue, eb 
nullement an petit bonheur, n’auraienb eu I'idee do rendre le t de 
Toinnan par un b. Le> titre souverain, chez les peuplades de race 
turke, telles les Huns, etait (chabf/hoii, qui etait turk, tandis quo celui 
de hhnghin, qui appartenait aux Ibir tonghouzes, etait tonghouze, 
naturellernenb. On lib en effet dans I’histoire de la dynastie des Thang 
(edition primitive, chapitre 194a, p. 1) (pie, ehez les Turks, le khaghan 
[kko-lum] etait le nieme chef (pte le tan-yit de I’anticpiite, eb quc sa 
femme, la Jclio-liom-fotienn ( = khagluttoan = khaijhan-toun), etait la memo 
que la iu/o-slicu des temps anciens ; tam-wii, prononeiation ancienne de 
tan-yn, represente t(ch)al);/hou, avec Tequivalence w ~ <j, eb Falternance 
rare, mais possible de g eb gh (cf. le tibetain sevg-ge transcrivant le 
Sanskrit siiiha). Ce titi'e de tehabghou ^tait eelui des chefs des Huns, 
ancetres des Turks {Kang-moit, tchhig-plan, eh. 7, p. 107, amiee 1 de notre 
ere ; cli. 17, p. 95, etc.). Les Sibir tonghouxe.s, dent la puissance avait 
commence en 93 de notre ere {Kang-mon, cb, 10, p. 57), avaient {iris le titre 
de tehabghou {tan-yii) parce qu’a leur epoque, e’etaienb les Huns turk.s 
C{ui possedaient I’liegemonie de I’Asie septentrionale, et, en 281, on voic 
un chef sibir, Mou-yoniig-she-koueY, reoevoir du Hils du Ciel le titre do 
“tehabghou supreme” (iai tan-yu; Kang-moti, ch. 17, p. 13), ce tjui 
monbre que le titre de tehabghou eut, comine celui der&dja, rapidetnenfc 
besoin d’un amplificatif. En 402 'de notre 6re, Touloun, souveruin des 
Jeou-jen, autre nomdes Jouen-jouen = Ibir, ayant soumis tons leapeujilo-, 
a rOuesb, jusqu’au royaume de Yen-khi (Kharashar), a I’Est, jusqu'a la 
iner de Coroe, abandonna le titre de tehabghou, et prit le titre tonghou^e 
de khaghan ( Kmuj-moUt ch, 23, p. 30), pour mpntrer an m<u id t ■ c 1 lau] uo cj u'i 1 
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qiii les employaient dans les mines de 1'" Altai a leur forger 
des armes de fei\ 

Lg noin de Turk, ou tout au moins la raeine dont il 
a ete forme, existait a une epoque bien antcrieure an 
vk sieele de Fere chretienne. Tliraetaona, dans YAvcfiia, 
a trois fils : Airiya ( = Arya), qui re^ut ITran en partage ; 
Sairima, qui devint le souverain do TOccideiit, et Tura, 
qui flit inaitre de I’Orient. II n’y a aucun doiite que ce 
Tura, auciStre de la race des Turks, qu’il est impossible 
de separer de leur nom, ne soit avestique, car il parait 
dans I’analyse du nask Oitraddt, telle que la donne le 
Dtnkart} Tuirya ( = Turya), dans VAvesta, parait comrne 
epitbete des pays touraniens,- a cote des pays sainis, c’est- 
a-dire de la Chine, du Tchinistan, comme la noinme le 
Boimdahishn : tiliryandm, sdinioidm, ddh indm dahyunam 
Qiardm ashaondni fravasJuxyv ya^ainaid^, “nous sacrifions 
aux fravasliis des liomnies saints des pays touraniens,-'* 
chinois, des Dahya c’est-a-dire, a n en point douter, aux 
Mazdeens qui vivaient dans le pays turk, des inarches 
de ITraii aux frontieres de la Chine, en Chine, et en 
Bactriane, Un certain Tura est cite dans le Yaslit xiii, 
123, comme etant le pm-e du saint Frarazi.® Les “Daiiu 
touraniens ” paraissent a plusieurs reprises sous les especes 

siibsfcifcuait la puissance des tonghouzes a celle des peuples de race burke, 
et ce fufc ce tifcre que Touman prifc en 552. Il est vraisemblable que le 
titre de tchabghou se refcrouve dans le mongol tchouboughou, avec le 
changenaenb de I’a initial en ou, sous rinfluence de I’oit final ; ce mot 
aujourd’hui signifie “agile, alerte” ; on y remarque la merae evolution 
semanbique qui a amene le turc tegin ^,#0 a no plus signifier, dans le 
persan qui I’a emprunte, que “ joli 

^ Darinesteter, i/eTid-J.W8ia, tom. iii, p. Iviii. 

- Yaslit xiii, 143. 

3 Yasht xiii, 143. 

* Yashbxiii, 144. Les Dahia sont le.s A«at des Grecs, les Ta-hia des 
llhinois ; a Tepoque de I’invasion des Scythes, ils ocoupaienb la Bactriane 
(J. DarmesLetor, ibid., bom. ii, p. 554, note). Its habitaient les pays 
a Test de la mor Caspionne. Il est difficile de dater cette mention des 
Dahia, qui peut remonfcer depuis le vii® silsele avant nofcre ere jusqu’aux 
commencement de la som'’eraineb«5 des Arsacides sur Plran. 

Darmestetcr, ibid., tom. ii, p. 544. 
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d’enneuiis maUieiireiix clea Iraiiiens : khrtlmao astlhi^k 
fraziiirui clhimiilm haeuarepaitindm, “siniatres sonl ios 
(lenieiirca devastees des chefs de myriades des Danir'd 
ie mot haerare etanfc tres visiblemenfc Ja traduction du 
tonne tumen- “ 10,000,” qui represente, coinmo cliacmi 
Ic sait, rimite siiperieure, le corps d’annee, d(>s liordes 
altaiquea. Deux lieroa nommes Ashavazdali, cl lui 

troisiome, nomine Thrita, invoquenfc Ardvisura Anahita 
pour qu’elie leiir donne la victoire aur les chefs d<‘a 

“■ Danu touraniens”, danavo tura, Kara" I'Asaljnna, \'ara-‘ 
TAsabana, et le tres puissant Diiraekaeta, ce cycle ctant 
iiidependant de celui de Vishtfispa, et certainmmmt 
anterieur, sans qiie Ton puisse dire de combien, car 

Vishtaspa ent im songe dans leqnel il vit lame de 

Thrita,® Afrasyab, renneini acharne des Tranions, est, 
dans le Boundalushn, qni copio le naslc Cltmddt de 
Ihlm’fa, le descendant de Tura, ills de Thraetaona, et 
VAvesta hii decerne I’epithete llatteuse de “ bandit 
touranien ”, mairyo tuLryd.^ 

On voit sans peine que la racine an inoins du nom des 
Turks existait a lepoque a laquelle fut ecrit Ihlrcs/a, 
dont la redaction, si bas qu’ori la veuille placer, n’en reste 
pas inoins infiniment anterieure au regiie de Touinan, 
^ ya.shfc xiii, 38. 

^ Turneii dans la j)i‘ononciat.ion du mongol moderne ; primitivement 
toumdn, avec !’« tres long tonrnant a To, tendanb vers iontnou -- mou 
eri japonai.s ; 7noiui, dans les dialectes occidentaux, a I’epoque raongole, 
cotnme I’indique la transcription tibetaine de co caracterej ; toiimuii, 
toman, encore au moyen Age (x-xiii« siecle), eomnie I’indique assez la 
prononciation actuelle du persau qui branscrib ce mob alta'ique. 

Toiundn, toman, est un emprunt tres ancion au chinois ^ to-nmn, 
“les dix mille”. 

■* Ce irom est le turk kcera, le mongol khara, “noir,” qui est tr&s 
frequent dans Tonomastique dea Turks eb des Mongols. 

Probablemenb le nom qui est devenu gmur en turk-orienbal et 
qui signifie “ adroit, rapide”, puis “chef”, d’oii gnenrluk, “ objet 

ou homme auquel ou accorde toute sa confiance”, gueurmek, 

“ reconnattre quelqu’un comme chef.” 

I Yashb V, 73 ; Darmesbeter, Zend-Aveda, tom. jii, p. 484. 

® Yasht V, 41 ; Yashb xjx, 56. . ■ ' 
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MONGOL JiOGHDO, " SAINT ” 

a line epoquc a laquelle les Huns etaient les maitres de 
TAsie septenti'ionale. 

E. Blochet. 

MONGOL BQGHDO, “SAINT” 

Le rnongol hoylido, “ saint,” auciennemeut holdita, entre 
clans la composition du titre qiie prit Tamutehin, 
a I’irnitation du nom postlmme des Fils du Ciel, quand 
il se proclama souverain des Mongols : soutou hoghdo 
tokmlcki^v khctghan, “saint et eminent empereur des 
guerrioi-s indomptables,” ce qui traduit a peu prAs le 
titre chinois |I H ^ . 

Boghdo est Fequi valent du mongol Idimitouhhtou, qui 
traduit couraininent le Sanskrit et le chinois ^ 

“ saint ” ^ ; dans le Vocabulaire ouigliour-chinois, boghtas, 
transcrit |> ^ jmb-ta-seib, pluriel rnongol en -s du 
mot mongol est traduit ^ A “'liomme saint 

Ce mot holddct est la transci-iption litterale du participe 
passif persan holdita, du verbe bolddan, “ sauver, racheter 

^ ‘ ‘ Saiub ” et tion “ sage ”, Ce sonfc les Missiomuiii’es de la Compagnie 
(le Jeisiis qui, par scriipule religieux, onfc imaging de traduire par 
“ sage ”, pour ue pas appliquer I’epithete de “ saint” a des homines qui 
n’onfc pas efce illumines par la verite cliretieune. II y a une nuance 
entre ces deux traductions, quoique la sagesse populaire fasse dire 
,a Mahomet *1"^ i-j,o >iM i_J,c “Celui qui se connait lui-meine, par 
cela mSme, counait son Seigneur ”, 

2 Ce mob bogJUas est probablement une forme mongole empruntee par 
les Ouighours, k rejioipie rnongole, avec le pluriel mongol en ~s, comme 
il y en a d’aubros exemples dans le Vocabulaire ouighour-chinois. Mais 
il pent egalemenb etre une tres ancienne forme turke avec ce ineme 
plui'iel en -s qui paraib dans leS formations pronominales biz, dz ; hoghtcifi 
serait alors un pluriel de majeste, comme il serable que les Turks out 
aime 4 en former, tels les mobs 5,-»L ‘-'V*} lesquels, a la cour des souverains 
turks de la lignee de Temour le boibeux qili onb r(3gne sur ITndoustan, 
ont eliinine du pei’san les singuliers dans ce cas, le pluriel 

arabe aw/w/a, que les Turks em^iloient a la place du siugulicr 
vtaU, “saint,” est la traduction litt4rale et inconsciente du pluriel 
boghiaft. 

^ Dans Texemplaire qu’il a envoye k la Bibliothfeque I?,oyale, au 
dessous de ^ Ai 1® P6re Amiot a 6crib “sanctus, sapientissimus ”, 
ce qui prouve qu'il y voyait un stade'sup^rieur k celui du “sapiens”. 
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MONGOL soanm, “saint” 

des peines efcernelles,” derive de la racine hhfi}, en .Sanskrit 
'imoc, dont la forme pehlvie bokhtak so lit dan.s un textc 
cite par le Lexique zeiid-pehlvi, oil il e.st parle tr^iin 
homme adulte 'et en etat de gntce ” (jahm-t jafnuffi-'i 
hokhtah} Le participe passif pelilvi primitif dnk/U 
figure daiLS ce memo lexique coniine traduction du zend 
hujir' C est cette forme verbale que Ton trouve <Ians les 
noma eliretiens de Bokht-jmslioik, “ .sauve pur 

Jesus”, Sebokht, AsQ£d|£D “sauve par la Triiiite”, et 
c’est aux Chretiens Nestoriens que le.s Mongols out 
emprunte le mot persan bokhta, “ saint,” a une epoque 
il laquelle la langue pehlvie avait disparu pour lai.s.ser 
la place a I’idiome moderne.^ 

E. Blochet. 

^ All, old zand-paMavi glo8,mry edited . . . hy Dedonr Idosheiiyji 
Jamaspji . . . revised hy Martin Ilauy, Sbuttgard, 1807, p. 39. 

Ibid. , p. 28. Le participe pas.sif bukhf est conserve en per.san 
moderne sous la forme qui e,sfc citee par le Borhan-i kati avec le 
sen.s de “fils’h c’e.sfc libteralemeufc “celui qui e.sfc delivre de rernprlsonne- 
meut dans le sein maternel” ; hocislm, en pchlvi, .signitie ’‘delivrance, 
accouchement”. En Sanskrit, le participe pa.ssif ninkta,, de la racine 
muc, qui est bhuj en iranien, signifie, tout comine hokhta, “un saint qui 
a renonee a toutes les contingences de ce has mondc et qui s’est prepare 
pour la d^livrance du saihaara.” Bokhta et tnukia u’en .sont pas moins 
rigoureusement independants, et hokhta n’est pas un emprunb au 
Sanskrit mulcta qui efl.t donne en inongol, soit mokta, soit boktn, mai.s 
pas bokhta, avec la gutturale aspiree. Boghda se trouve en cliaghatoi' 
sous la forme Ui./, qui n’a rien a voir avecle mongol hayhatour, “heros.” 
Boghda est essentieliement diflKrent de Boghdan w'jju, qui entre dans la 
coiuposition du nom du Boghdan Balkhan, en Bulgaria. 

® Le fait important est que hokhta a et4 emprunte au persan moderne, 
dont les formes s’^tendent de la secoiide moitie du ix« si^cle a I’epoque 
actuelle, et non au pehlvi des Sassanides, qui fut en usage dans I’lran du 
i®*' au vii® sieole. Le pehlvi des Sassanides peraista dans I’lrau bien 
apres la conquete musulmane : au vii« si^ele, I’arabe emprunta b, la 
langue de la Perse des mota terminus par ' qu’il branscrivit par le ^ , 
qui se pronon9ait alors p, et dont la valeur dj est relativement moderne. 
i)eux siecles plus tot, ces mots se terminaient par un -k pur, comrae on 
le voit par la transcription da nom da Khawarnak qui se trouve 

dans des textes du premier si^cle avant Ph4gire, mais qui represente une 
forme empruntee au v« siecle, k l’4poque de YezdAgerd, pere de Bahram 
Gour. Ils ddrivent de formes aoh^m^nides en -ka, et cette finale -<j 
a oompletcment disparfi dans ie persaiv moderne, qui prononce baivia, co 
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THE POETRY OF MUTANABBI 
Tlio, author of tlie note on the poetry of Mutanabbi 
(JR AS. 191.5, Pb. I, p, 118) expresses the opinion tlnit 
the pa-ssages selected and translated in iny Literary 
History of the Arabs “ are more calculated to reveal the 
side of his poetry which is repulsive to Western readers 
tlian to su^tjGst tliat, after making allowances for great 
ditiereiices in taste, Mutanabbi is really entitled to a high 
place among’ the poets of the East Tliis may or may 
not be so — anyhow, it is quite a fair view to take, but 
in the interests of sound criticism I think some protest 
should be nuule against his implicit assumption that he 
can display the geniu.s of Mutanabbi in a truer light 
by tran-slating twenty verses picked from various odes 
in the Diivan. While the examples chosen illustrate 
the poet’s wit, ingenuity, and terse felicity of phrase in 

qni se prononptiifc handufj a I’epoque cle la conquSte, le pehlvi handah, 
I’achemenide handnJca. II esb difficile, faute de document.? dates, de 
detenniner d’une fagon aljsolument preci.se I’epoque de la chute de ce -g, 
cpii e.sb la caracteristique du jjassage du pehlvi au persan moderne. 
.11 n’en est pas nxoina certain qu’a I’aube de Tepoque classique, ce 
changement etait radicaleinent opere, car on ne trouve aucune trace 
de ces formes en -g, ni dans Roudegi, qui mourut en 329 de I’hegire, ni 
dans la traduction de la chronique de Tabari, laquelle date de 362 de la 
meme ere. Si Ton remarque qu’il y a une difference de deux sikoles entre 
les formes en 4-, comme Khawarnak, et celles en -g, comme handag, que, 
de plu.s, la morphologie du pehlvi s’e.st conservee si longtemps intacte 
qu’ Attar, au xii' siecle, emploie dan,s son TezMret dl-auliya. des forme.? 
verbales qui soiib du pehlvi pur, on eat ten be de placer, d’mie fagon 
appro.Kiinative, car rien ne saurait remplacer Texistence d’une sorie de 
documents date.?, vers le milieu du iii« siecle de rhegire, c’est-a-dire 
dans la seconde inoitie du ix® siecle de notre ere, Tepoque de la 
di.?parition totale du -g terminant les mots persan,?, qui derivait du 
suffixe achemenide -ha. II en resulbe que les documents inanicheen.? qui 
onb ete trouves en Asie centrale, et dans lesquels on remarque des mots 
qni se .seraient termines par -k en pehlvi, en -g, vers Tepoque de la 
conquebe, coramB firishtag “ange”, mais qui se terniinent en -a, avec 
la chute totale du -k, tel firishta, qui paraib dans ces fragments, 
reposent non sur des textes pehlvis, mais bien sur des textes en persan 
moderne, posterieurs a Tannee 850, ce qui eat un fait qui ne manque point 
d’une cerbaine importance pour la determination de la date des monuments 
decouverts dans les cites en mines du Turkestan ehinois. 
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ii. form wliicli En^lisli readers will liardly recoi^m>,e as 
poetical, his most characteristic qualities are oillu-r not 
t'xliihitcd at all or are contemptibly dwarfed by th«' 
method which Mr. Dewhurst has adopted. i\lutaiuibhi 
is especially misuited for such microscopic valuation, 
because an anthology of single lines reduces groat mm-its 
and great faults to one level of littleness. In the book 
referred to above I have called attention to the masculine 
vigour of his verse, the sweep and splendour ttf his 
rhetoric, the luxuriance and reckless audacity of his 
imagination. Surely these are the grand features of 
Iiis .style that entitle him to “a high place among the 
poets of the East” and justify his reputation in the 
eyes of European critics. His pearls of wit and wisdom, 
though excellent of their kind, do not make him the 
great poet that he is, nor would their absence profoundly 
affect our judgment concerning him. 

KEVNf)Lr) A. Nicholson. 


NOTES ON THE AVESTA 

Yasna XII, 9. AstuyS daenmn Mazdayastum /V«spd- 
yaokhedhram nidhdsnaithishem. This is rendered by 
Dr, Mills (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxxi, p. 250) 
“ I praise the Faith of Mazda, the Faith which has no 
faltering utterance, the Faith which wields the felling 
halbert ”, The adjective nidhdsnaithishem means, how- 
ever, “ having put aside weapons,” i.e. peaceable, and this 
is a much more appropriate epithet for a religion which 
has never prided itself on being propagated by the aid 
of the sword. 

In the same verse the word husky ^intinrXmcd is 
rendered '' of all that shall in future come to knowledge ”, 
which seems an unnecessarily lengthy and not quite 
accurate equivalent of a word which is simply the 
genitive plural rpf , the, future participle of the verb hu 
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(fco be), vide. Jackson’s Avesta Grammar, p. 187. Tlie 
words latiiindmcd hashyeintindmcd may be sim})ly 
rendered “existing and future”. 

Ya.sna XXX, 2. The second line of this stanza, 
Avaenaid sdc.d manunhd, is translated by Dr. Mills 
“ See ye the bright flames with the (eyes of the) Better 
Mind ”. It is difficult to understand how the translator 
got this idea of flames out of the Avestic text, and 
neither the Pahlavi rendering nor Neryosangli’s Sanskrit 
paraplirase suggests anything of the kind. The word 
Sited is clearly the instrumental case of an adjective 
qualifying mamanka, and the line simply means “See ye 
with a clear (or bright) understanding”. 

Yasht X?n, 19. Darmesteter (S.B.E., vol. xxiii, 
p. 275) renders RaSkd me haed anhdo zemat variJio 
kerenaoiti by “ He makes it better for me that I should 
leave this earth”. The word ra^/cd is, however, the 
accusative singular of the neuter noun ra^kanh, meaning 
a furnace or forge, and the passage means “ He makes 
a furnace better for me than this earth ”, i.e. Angra 
]\rainyu says of Zarathushtra that he makes his life 
so intolerable that living in a furnace would be preferable 
to life in such conditions. 

Yasna LX, 5. Dr. Mills takes the words asha drujem 
as a nominative and accusative and understands vainif 
(let conquer) along with them. It seems more natural 
to take asha drujem to be a compound adjective in 
agreement with vdeim, and to render the last words of 
the verse “ Let truthful speech overcome falsely spoken 
words, which violate righteousness”. 

Yasna XLV, 8, This stanza begins with the lines — 

Tern 716 staotaish nemanko d vivareshS 
Nu z'ti caskmaini vyddaresem. 

This is translated (SBE. xxxi, 128) “Him in our hymns 
of homage and of praise would I faithfully serve, 
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for now witli mine eye I see him cltiarly . A more 
correct, rendering would Ije “ Him in onr ]n-;uses <jf 
}ioma.ge I desire to servo, for I have now Ixdield liim in 
iwy eye”. Vivaresho is a desiderative formation frmn 
vare,:; (to work), of the same kind as miimifjhtho (from 
nianj, desiring to magnify), which occurs ni the noxt 
stanza but one in the same hymn (rhlr duchsons 
Grammar, p. 193). Vyadareskem is not th(^ present bait 
the imperfect tense, from the root dnir.s, with tin* two 
prefixes vi and d before it. 

Yasna XLV, 1. The last two lines of this .stanza 
are as follows :-— 

Mit dwibUim d^lsh-sastish ah diii mn'ddiyai 

Akd vamnd dreffvdo hisviio di'ereta. 

In the second line Dr. Mills reads hhvd. I have not 
got Geldner’s text available for reference, but it would 
appear from Kaiiga’s very iiseful Awesta dictionary 
(p. 588) that Uzvd is the reading adopted in it ^ 

The tLr.st of these lines pre.sents no difficulty. 
Daibitim is an adverb, and not an adjective quahiying 
ahum (which is not feminine). The rendering given 
by Professor Jackson in his Persia, Past and Present 
(p, G5), viz. “ Nevermore shall he, vile Teacher, the 
world destroy”, is much nearer the literal sense of 
the words (“ Let not the evil teacher again^ destroy 
the world”) than that given at p. xxxiv of his Grammar, 
viz. “Nor lefc the wicked teacher your second life 

destroy r i 

The second line, however, is much more troublesome. 
Dr. Mills originally seems (vide Study of the Gathas, 
p. 21.9) to have preferred to take dvereto in the sense 
of professing, and he then rendered the line Noi 
infidel evil creed loudly profess”, but^ in the Sacred 
Books of the East his version is “ The wicked is hemmed 
in with his faith >nd his tongue”. Professor Jackson 
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has also two ditfereiit renderings of the line, the 

earlier one 'being, “ The perverted sinner 3'our tongues 
with his false faith,” and the later, “ Wicked Avower, 
he, of a sinful faith with his tongue.” 

The words aha and varand are both clearly in the 
instrumental case and agree together, meaning ‘Avith 
a wicked belief .Dregvdo is the nominative singular 
of the adjective dregvant {vide Jackson's Grammar, 
p. 80), meaning demoniacal or irreligious. Hizvd would 
be the instrumental singular of hizvd (tongue), whereas 
hisvdo would be the genitive of hizu, a noun of the same 
meaning. Avaretu is a nominative noun or adjective, 
derived from the root varet {vertere, to turn). Tlie wliole 
line seems, therefore, to mean literally, “ The pervert 
with his wicked faith, irreligious of tongue.” 

R. P, Dewhurst, I.C.Sa 


THE TAXILA SCROLL OF THE YEAR ISB'" 

In Sir J. H. llarshall’s case, as set out in his second 
paper at p. 1 91 tf. above, about the translation and bearing of 
the dates of this record and the plate of the year 78, only 
one point presents itself to me as calling for notice.^ He 
has suggested (p. 195) that the writers of the Kharoshthi 
records of Taxila may have used modes of expression 
differing from those of the writers of the BiTihini records 
of the same period at Mathura and other places. But the 
Kharoshthi records are Indian records, written in an 
Indian dialect and character, and framed by Indians, just 
like the Brahmi records. Every line of them shows that 
they are subject to just the same principles of construc- 
tion and interpretation with the Brahmi records. And 

1 I do not propose to write anything more at present on the general 
question, the date of Kanishka, That matter is one which must' be 
decided, not by argument or constructive evidence, but by the clear 
showing of some inscription which will he conclusive one way or the 
other ; and this, it is hoped, may be found ere long, as a result of the 
explorations which are being made. 
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the obvious ineaniug o£ the dates in the .Bmhini ri‘f*f)rds 
is a sure guide, no matter what may be the exaut ca-df.-r 
of the words, to the understanding of similar (mtrit's in, 
the Kharoshthi records. 

By way, liowover, of a supplement to wliat 1 liave said 
in my previous paper, ^ I must make a biw more remarks 
about the wording of the two dates, and for tliai purposi; 
must give the clauses tliemselves again. 

The Taxila plate of the year 78 

Tliere is no question Itere a])out the reading; it runs ; — 
saiiivachharaye athasatatimae 78 maharayasa mahain- 
tasa mogasa paneinasa masasa divaso paiiieliame 5. 

Here, the word ‘ntorjasa is shown plainly to he the 
genitive singular of a name JVIoga, partly by the ro}-a] 
titles which stand before it in apposition to it, and partly 
by the next word being clearly recognizable as the name 
of a mouth and so not giving another title or a name. 

I take the position of the word omogasa, witli its titles, 
— namely, after the statement of the year and before that 
of the month, etc., instead of before the year, or after 
the whole date with some such word as rajawA to govern 
itj — as intentional, witli a view to making it dependent 
on. what follows it. I therefore translate the clause thus : -- 
“In the seventy -eighth year, 78 ; on the fifth day, 5, 
of the month Panema of the great king, the 
great one, Moga.” 

And I take the clause as showing, not simply that 
Moga was reigning in the year 78, but probably also that 
lie began to reign in that same year,- 

Professor Biihler, however, took mogasa as dependent 
on what stands before the titles, and translated thus ; ® — 

1 JBAS, 1914, p. 992. 

2 See my remarks in JRAS, 1907, p. 1014. I ought perhaps to have 
repeated them in my previous paper on the record of the year 136. ,f 

’ Epi. Ind., vol. 4, p, 66. - ■ 


“ In the seventy-eighth year — 78-— of the grpat king, 
great M6ga, on the 5th- — 5— day of tlie month 
Panema.” 

Blit the position on the main point remains the same; 
on tlie analogy of the dating of all the early Indian 
records, the record is not dated in the year 78 of an 
era founded by Moga, but is dated, and places him, in 
the year 78 of an unspecified era founded by someone 
else. This was seen plainly by Professor Biihler, who 
added the remark; — “The year 78 is, of course, not that 
of the reign of M6ga, but of the era which he used,” 
and cited for comparison the inscription of Rudradaman 
which I have quoted (with others) in my previous paper. 
And I feel sure that, even if there should be just now 
any inclination in any quarters to endorse the under- 
standing of it otherwise, a careful consideration of the 
early inscriptions in general will destroy it. 

The Tasila scroll of the year 136 

The troublesome word here is that one which stands 
next after the figures of the year. The later reproduction, 
however, tig. 1 in the Plate at p. 192 above,, makes it 
clear, as claimed by Sir J. H, Marshall, that the word 
is ayasa : and it does not seem necessary to say anything 
more as to what else might be found in the place of that.^ 
Accordingly, the text here runs : — 

sa 136 ayasa ashadasa masaSa divase 15. 

^ Sir J. IT. Marshall, indeed, has suggested (p, 193) that it might be 
urged that the scribe wrote what he did not intend to write. In support 
of such a claim, it could be pointed out that the record certainly has 
some .strange mistakes; for instance, in line 2 there seems to be an 
omi.ssion of the vowel e, so that we h.Si.ye ptUrarm (gen. plui’.) instead of 
puirena (instr. sing.) ; in line '3 the la of Taclihasilae has certainly been 
omitted ; so also in line 4 the tva of sarva-satmna was omitted ; and in 
lines there is an omission of the da of salohidana, if that was the intended 
word. With such instances before us, we might quite reasonably find 
here, too, .some important omission or other mistake. But we will 
accept the word as it actually stands. 
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Or, witli vamsa ~ varshasy a 'tindm'stood - 

“In the year 136 : on the day 15 of the month 
Ashadha of this year” 

Either rendering is acceptable : but there is, I think, 
a preference in favour of tlie second one. 

_____ J. F. Fleet. 

THE DATE OF THE EAMAYANA 

The arguments of Professor Jacobi^ on the date of the 
Ramayana. are of the greatest value and importai,ice, and 
it is therefore of interest after a lapse of over twenty 
years to consider to what extent their validity can be 
accepted. 

1. The conclusion from language ^ is that the epic must 
have been written in a period before a Prakrit was the 
popular form of speech in the country, Oudh, in which 
the epic in its kernel was produced. Now by A.4oka’s 
time, and probably in the Buddha’s time, a Prakrit was 
there the popular speech, and thus the epic may be held to 
belong to the sixth century B.c. The epic language is, 
indeed, of a more recent type than the Bhasa of Panini ; 
that fact is not, however, a sign of a date later than Panini, 
but proves that the epic was the speech of a class outside 
the Sistas, to whom the Mahdhhd.pja ascribes the norm of 
Sanskrit proper. This fact explains why Panini ignored 
the epic language : it did not conform to the speech of 
the Vistas, and on the other hand it was not, like the 
speech of the Brahraanas, an older form of that speech. 

This is by far the most effective airgument for the early 
date of the epic speech. It is useless to see archaisms 
proper in the Rdmayaim, as I have sought to .show 
elsewhere.^ The epic speech is undoubtedly in a more 
^ Das Ramayana, Geachichte und Jnlialt (Bonn, 189.S). The arguments 
are accepted with some modification by Professor Macdonell, Sanskrit 
Literature, pp. 305 seqq. 

pp. 112-19. 

“ JRAS. 1910, pp. 1321 seqq. ; contra Michelson, ibid. 1911, pp. 169 
seqq. Of. Jiohtlingk, ZDMG. xliii, 59 seqq. ; Jacobi, pp. 5 seq<p 
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iidvaneed stage of development than Pun ini’s .Bhusa, 
but it is a perfectly reasonable view that it could he 
contemporaneous with it and represent tlte spoeeli of 
a diderent class of the population. This is ])erfect!y in 
liarmony with the general facts of the ditrerentiation of 
class in India, and it lias a very striking support in the 
solilocpiy of lianumaut wJuni he deliberates^ wlnaher to 
address Sita in speeeli which is mdmisJ. and fttihid'iia or 
to speak in savid'i'ti'l spl^ech dvijOtir iva. it is impossible 
to avoid tile C'!on(;lusi(.)n that here we liave a plain contrast 
between the Sanskrit of men gencralK' and of the SisUas: 
both are expressly calleil mihskrUl, and ihend’ore it is 
impossible to see in tlio Hrst a I’rakrit speech, nor is sucli 
a spee-cli ever mentioned in the e[>ic. Moreover, the view 
that epic Sanskrit and Prakrit developed independently 
and that the first is not a remodelling of the second is 
supported by Jacobi’s acute obs<.‘rvatiuu that Prdi uses the 
aorist frecpiently, the perfect seldom, as a narrative tense, 
epic Sanskrit uses the perfect frequejitly and the aorist 
rarely. 

As an argument for the date of the ltd'll t ay it na itself, 
there is less to ho said for the argument, unless we accept 
the view that the epic speech largely owed its fixation to 
Valmiki’s work. For that there seems no reasonable 
evidence, and while this is the case it must bo admitted 
that we are left to conjecture at how late a date the epic 
speech could be used for the composition of an epic with 
claims to popularity.® Tliis depends on factors which we 
have no materials to estimate. To what degree of 

i v, 30. 17, 18. 

See Jacobi, pp. 0*2-3, and cf. Hertel, Tantralchyayika, pp. 8 seqq.; 
Thomas, JRAS. 1910, pp. 972-3. Ib must be remembered that the 
Vedic period had a contemporaneous literature of a populai' character, 
though little of it is preserved in the texts. There is a fragment of it 
in a verse preserved in KB. xxvii, 1, which has escaped the notice of 
Lindner, of Aufrecht (ZDMG. xxxiv, 175-6), and the Vedtc Concordance. 
alike, and which contains the form ydmaki, clearly of popular character. 
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popularity did the poem really aim ? How far could the 
several classes understand Sanskrit even wlien they did 
not speak it '? How far were those who did not speak or 
understand Sanskrit able to enjoy it on the strengtli of 
explanations gi ven in vernacular ? To these questions, 
which could easily be multiplied, wm have no means of 
replying, and the most that seems reasonable is to say 
that such an epic as the Ramayaim was more probably 
composed a century before than a century after the period 
of Aaoka, in the literary language of the Ksatriya class. 
With this date, the fourth century B.C., accords adequately 
the fact that Faniiii does not liappen to cite the name of 
a personage of the Jldmayana, as he would veiy possibly 
have done bad the great work of Vfilmiki existed. It 
must be remembered that several of the personages of the 
Mahabhdrata appear in Panini. 

On the other hand, it is really inconceivable that after 
Panini’s influence had spread the epic language should 
have been created as a mode of rendering a story 
originally framed in Prakrit. What did happen with 
the spread of his authority was that the Kavya poets 
refined the epic language by throwing aside its irregu- 
larities and conforming in the main to Panini’s rules, 
though they show their historical connexion witli the 
epic by their use of tlm narrative perfect irrespective of 
Piinini’s restriction, and by occasional deviations from his 
norms which, can be traced in the epic. Moreover, the 
evidence which has steadily accumulated for the early age 
of the Kavya literature is a decided argument against any 
attempt to date the Rdmdyana in the first century b.o. 
Despite the fact that the Rdmayana has characteristics 
which anticipate the Kavya style, ^ there is a very real 
difference between the style of that poem and the style 
of As\'aghosa’s Buddhacarita, and the later work is- 
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admittedly and clearly a court epic as contrastc-d with 
a work with a )n<jre popular appeal, 

2. From the metre as compared with that of tin; Pfili 
texts it is impossible to derive any clear arj^ument, 'That 
the sloka in Vidmiki is a better and more regular \ erse 
tlian the Buddhist sloka is perfectly true, but apai-t from 
Jacobi’s arguments from the incorn;(;tness of Bmldhist 
texts, the carelessness of composers of non-litei-ary works, 
the use in Pfdi of the Arya metre, a.nd the <litHculty of 
adopting the language to the metre, it is impossihh^ to 
hold that any relation of time can he deduced from the 
metres of works in dilfereiit languages, wdu.m these metres 
are of a dtsHnite type which can easily be imitated. 
Moreover, we know that W(U'ks likt: the Bi'hiulih'vatii and 
the Rf/vidlulna, whicli belong to the fourth century H.c,,- 
sliow a similar form of metre to tlie epic, and we are 
therefore entitled to say that the epic metre points to 
a period about that date, 

J. Stress is laid by Jacolji (ui the fact that Piitaliputra 
is never mentioned in the ejne, and yet by Megasthenes’ 
time it was the chief city of India, and it ivas founded by 
Ajatasatvu’s son or graiulson, Kalasoka. The force of 
this argument rests on the fact that tlie epic mentions 
otlier places where the fame of the epic spread, such as 
Kausambi, Kaiiyakubja, Girivraja, Jiharmaranya, and 
Kampilya, but passes over Pataliputra. We have, how- 
ever, no proof of the greatness of the town before the 
Maurya period, and therefore this argument only aids us 
to a date in the fourth century b.c. Tlie same conchision 
ciin be derived from the farther consideration that the 
poet igz}ores the existence of any great empire, and 
apparently must have flourished before the foundation of 

’ Jacobi, p. 93. 

^ See Alacdonell, Brliaddemtu, i, pp. xxii-iv ; Keith, JRAS. 1912, 
pp. 769 seqq. 



the power of Magadlia, wliicli is reflected in ilie MahCi- 
hkdrata. account of Jarasaiidha. But it is impossible to 
carry the date further back Iw any argument bas(3(jl on 
the omission of any mention of Sravasti, which was in ilie 
Buddha’s time the capital of Prasenajit, or the luontion of 
Mithila and Visala as two separate states. Still less is it 
important that in the fifth century B.c. the Iksvriku power 
was in decay and the poet wrote his preface in i, 5 at 
a time when the Iksvaiku race was at its height of powei’. 
There is nothing hei*e that a poet could not legitimate!}’' 
produce or omit even if he wrote in tlie fourth century 
H.C. Tlie only part of tlie argument wliich is of real 
weight is the apparent ignorance by the poet of an 
Indian empire of Magadha and its capital. 

4. Sati is practically not referred to in the kernel 
of the epic ; it flourished with official recognition in 
Magadha in Megasthenus’ time, and it is perfectly fair 
therefore to hold that this fact is an argument of some 
slight weight in favour of a date before the tliird 
century J5.0. But we cannot take this as proof of 
a sixth century date. 

5. Stress is laid by Jacobi^ on two astronomical 
arguments, according to the first - of which Pusya was in 
the sky from the beginning to the end of the night at the 
winter solstice, i.e. in the seventh century B.c. ; while 
according to the second^ the poet must have seen a total 
eclipse of the sun, probably in the sixth (546, 548, or 574 
B.c.) or eighth century .B.C. (719, 794 B.c.). Neither of these 
arguments can be taken as a serious contribution to the 
question. The first depends on the meaning of Pusiya- 
nUdh, and on the theory that the notice cannot be 
a traditional one, while the second is based on the 
gratuitous assumption that only a total eclipse could 
explain the description. 

^ pp. 108 -12. 

lidmdyayia,, IG. 12. * Ibid, iii, 23. ]2seqq. 
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Tliese argmuents so far go, not to prove a date before 
tbo sixili cont.uiy B.C., as Jacobi holds, Ijut a probable 
date in tlie foui-Ui centnry r.g., and it is worth con- 
sidering what can be said against sncli a date, (i) The 
lenu Yavana is actually foiiiid in i, 54 and iv, 40, but 
both 2 .>a.ssages are for quite other reasoiis clearly nut parts 
of the kernel of the textJ There is therefore naison to 
regard the absence of any refenaice to the Greeks as 
hearing out the main thesis of a comparatively early date. 

(2) The IhiHiiratha Jataka- contains a versc' whitdi 
deserves consideration : it runs — 

dam vamtficdiassdni satlMm Mfimstdilni ca 

kambuglvu inaJalhcthu. Jitimo raj jam ahxraiji, 
and must be eomj>ared with tiui Udmwyaija, \'i, J2S: 

dxua varsmahasrdni dam va rmm tii n I ca 

bhrdtrbhilp sahitah snmdn- Rdnio rdjyam a.kdrayaf. 
Jacobi concludes that the epic is the source of the Pidi 
verse, while the opposite theory has been equally ma,in- 
tained,® The Jataka itself doubtless is an attcm 2 )t to 
turn the Rama story to pious jmrposes, and it cannot be 
held to he an older version or source of the lUimdyana. 
On the other hand, the diversity of the versos and the 
variants of the epic verse point to both using an older verse 
of the same traditional type as those of which si')ccimcns in 
Sanskrit are preserved to us in the Aitareya JJrdkmana 
and the mta^atha Brdhmana, as said of great kings. 
Tliereforc the Jataka of unknown date tlirows no light 
on the epic. 

(3) Xothing can be made out of the relation of the 
lidmdyam to Buddhism. On tlie argument of Hopkins,^ 

’ Jacobi, pp, 37 seqq., 50 seqq. 

^ It is important to note that the first half of the second line is 
variously read {vltaSoJeabhayahrodho and evavhgunasamayvJcto) and that 
the line appears at i, 1. 97 in a changed form. 

^ Liiders (GN. 1897, pp. 126 seqq.), who argues for a Prakrit original 
form for the old verses in such cases. 

^ Crreaf Epic of Indid,, p. 399: 
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ill the case of the Maltahkarcda, if the epic were an aii ack 
oil Buddliisiii, it could not well have hoen produced in 
Kosala before the second century ii.c. But that it 
contains such an attack is most improbable, and tlie 
only reference to Buddha is clearly a late interpolation, 
pi’obably of the second century B.c. or still later, 

(4) The question of Laiika is difficult. Was it Ceylon, 
and was Ceylon so called in the sixth century B.c. and 
known to a poet in Kosala ? Tiie evidence that Laiika 
was Ceylon is extremely weak : the oldest names for the 
island ai.’e Tamraparin and Siihbala, and it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the identification of tlie more or 
less mythical Laiika with Ceylon is the product of the 
spread of the poem as Jacobi has argued.^ It is perfectly 
clear that the conquest of the south, as Lassen^ suggested, 
or the spread of Aryan civiliisation, as Weber ® thought, 
is not the kernel of the epic, and Jacobi’s explanation ^ 
of the underlying myth of Kama, SitA and Hanumant is 
the most convincing yet offered. With it disappears any 
ground for holding that the mention of Ceylon is natural, 
and the poet’s extremely vague view of tlie south as 
suggested by his references tell in favour of an early date. 

(5) The relation of the Raonayana in metre to the 

Mahahhdraia has been elaborately considered by Hopkins,^ 
wdio finds in the Rmndyana not merely a more refined 
type of ^loka than that of the Mahdhhdrata, a fact which 
would naturally be ascribed to mere individual ability 
and taste, but also a later type, equivalent to that of the 
pseudo-epic. He proceeds to date the pseudo-epic type 
and that of the epic generally as not before the second 
century B.c,, because the Mahdhhdsya quotes from an epic 
source verses which deviate far more than any Mahd- 
hhdraia verses from the norm of the sloka, viz. in having 
the first and third Padas ending in and 

^ pp. 90-3. 8 535^ 3 P 192, 

pj). ISOseqq. ® Op. cifc. pp. 238-9. 
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- — -- respectively, and in liavino; a fina! lYuIa in 
Tlie reasoning is surely ;ui iinpussiuh* cnse, 
for apart from tlie fact that tlio Mcihahhilsya also Icnows 
perfectly regular verses of epic type,^ there is not the 
slightest evidence that the verses are typical of the second 
eentniy n.c. There is nothing to suggosi that tin' v.-rscs arc 
verses made hy the author of the Mn.hiihJin^ifu ,or that they 
represent the contemporaneous stage. <jf epic versitication, 
and once that is conceded, as it must he, no argument of date, 
can possibly he drawn. The rtail argument is a diifenait 
one: the verso of the epic is a freer vea-se than that of tlui 
classicab poetry and a stricter verse than that of the 


Upanisads, and of the two epics the Paonfujaijn shows 
a greater limitation in tlie use of tin? Vipulas. From the 
latter fact the posterioj-i ty of the Julnuii/ifha cannot 
safely be deduced, beeau.se it i.s the work of an indi\ )dual 
of great ability, and we cajjnot even say that the Pdvtrt- 
yaiTta must be later than the Upanisad slokas, since the 
epic is not the work of the same haii(3.s or school as the 
Upanisads. To get a positive date, we are reduced 
to seeking some works of approximately similar metre 
which can on other grounds be dated, and as already 
mentioned the neax-est parallels are such texts as the 
Brkaddevatil " and Bgvidhdna. These texts can reason- 
ably be compared with the epic bectuxse their contents in 
part belong to the epic tradition, and they yield us the 
reasoiiable view tliat the epic might he, as far as metre is 
concerned, of the fourth century. It is true that the 
Brhaddevata is j)o.ssibly somewhat older in form than the 
epic/'^ but there is no such distinction as can enable xxs to 
deny the possibility of a similar date. But it should be 
emphasized that the metrical evidence is not convincing 
proof of date, as once a general norm of the gloka was 
arrived at in the fourth or third centmy b.c. that 

^ Great Epic of India, p. 472. ® Keith, JRAS. 1900, pp. 1 soqq. 

® See Oldeaberg, QN. p. 234. 
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norm might be observed for many years after. Even 
then, if we accept the theory ^ that the Pfindu epic could 
not be written until the fall of the Buddhist kingdom in 
the second century B.c., the fact that the metre of that 
epic is on the whole rather less accurate and more archaic 
than that of the Biimdywna amnot be used as an 
argument for the date of the JRdmdyana in the second 
century B.c. or later. There is nothing in the least 
improbable in a poet like Valmiki adopting a refined 
form of ^loka while the more careless form lasted on for 
many generations thereafter. 

The general relation of the two epics ^ shows nothing to 
contradict this view ; the Edmdyana is clearly known to 
the later Mahdhhdraia, while the addenda to the former 
poem recognize the Mahdhhdrata. Again, the Bdmdyana 
knows the Kuru story, but not anywhere the Papdus. 
The Pandus are known at soonest to Paniui, as lie 
mentions Yndhisthira, and in this fact as contrasted with 
the silence of the Rdmdyana we have a support for 
a fourth century date for that epic, even allowing for 
difference of place between Panini and tlie Rdmdyana. 

(6) No argument against this date can be derived froin 
the identification of Eama with Visnu, for this is clearly 
a later part of tlie epic. In the inain body of the work 
the great god is rather Indra,® a fact which points partly 
to an early dating and partly to the fact that the 
Rdmdycuia represents the religious views of the Ksatriya 
rather than of the priestly class. 

(7) No stress can be laid on tha mention of the King of 
Anga in the Rsyasniga episode (i, 9-11) as connected 
with Dasaratha. Jacobi,^ indeed, concludes from it that, 
as Aiiga as a kingdom fell a victim to the advance of 
Magadha, no poet would have inserted this detail of the 
contemporaneity of the Ahga king with Dasaratha after 

1 Hopkins, op. cit. p. 399. ^ xbid. pp. 60 seqq. 

® Jacobi, p. 138, n. 1. p, 101. 
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the fall of the kingdom. But the episode is a latn one, 
far from primitive,^ and it might just ns well he argued 
that the connexion of the kings was made in the second 
century Ji.e. wlien the fall of Magadha allowed Align to 
re.vi \'0 its power. 

(8) If Janaka of A'ideha could be dated, ax suggested 
by Professor Iloernle,” about 500 H.c. a.s a (tonttunporai'y 
of Ajatasatru, then the date before 500 it.c. suggested by 
Jacobi would be at once disposed of. But this identiiicu- 
tion of Ajatasatru of the Upanisads with the Buddhist 
Ajatasattu cannot possibly be held to he correct.-’ 

On the whole, therefore, it appears to mo tliat while 
the date before 500 B.c. cannot well be tiiaintained, there 
is no reason to go below a date before 800 tt.c. for the 
kernel of the Eamdyana. AVith this date all the evidence 
accommodates itself fairly easily and naturally, and there 
is removed one difficulty wdiich interferes with the 
acceptance of Jacobi’s theory. He lays just stre.ss on the 
probability that the MaJulblulrafft was in large measure 
redacted in the Pandii interest by poets, after the writing 
of the RCbiYicLyana, under the influence of that poem, and 
he gives as the place of tliis redaction Pancala, wliere the 
Pandu family was clearly popular. Tins is a very 
reasonable theory, and with the fourth century date 
suggested fits in well with Hopkins’s suggested date of 
400-200 B.c. for the first Pandu version of tlie epic. It 
is no real objection to this that the Mahdbhdrata metre 
remains freer in its earlier portions even in the redaction 
preserved (after 200 B.C.) than in the lidmdyana. The 
metrical form of the latter poem is due to the unity of its 
authorship, that of the former to the diversity and to 
the absence of the hand of one author of genius, wlio 
introduced a more refined and elegant style of metre. 

^ Liiders, GN. 1897, pp. 104 seqq. 

Keith, ZDMG. Ixii, 138, 139. 

' ’ '■ ;rb-> . ® 'Osteo&sgf, p* 1^- ’ , 'A ’ : 
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Of; the Hnal date of the completion of the 
with tlie first foicl .seventh books nothing definite can be 
.said, except that the niention of Yavauas and general 
probabilities sugge.st that the second century B.c. saw 
most of tlie work complete, as was also tlie ease (in the 
view of Hopkin.s) with i\\Q Mahdhhdrata. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


THE DYNASTIES OP THE IvALI AGE 

Mr. Paj-gitei-’.s note in the last number of the Journal 
(pp. 141-7) on the Puranic account of the dynastie.s of 
the Kali age asks for certain information, which I shall 
attempt to give with as mucli brevity as is possible. 

1. Bhavisye katkitdn has precisely the same sense a,s 
the v.l. of various MSS. (above, 1914, p. 1023), hhavinydn ; 
the kings are told of as future kings or told of as king.s 
in the future. I take the obvious view that hliavhye 
and hhctvL^ydn have the same sense a.s in hlmvinyd ye 
nrpcis tathd. Mr. Pargiter has to emend bhavUydn to 
avoid this obvious conclusion, which is in truth fatal to 
Ids theory. 

2. Mr. Pargiter (pp, 142, 147) asks when the dyna,stic 
account was compiled, whence came the material and in 
what shape it existed, and what the author did with it 
when lie composed the prophetic account which is found 
in the Puranas. To these questions I have no answer 
to give ; Mr. Pargiter, wlio calls them “ elementary 
question.s ”, has attempted an answer, and my purpose in 
the paper to which his note is a reply was to .show that 
the evidence on Avhich he bases that answer is wholly 
insufficient to justify his conclusions. That there was 
a common source for the dynastic account in the 
Purana.s is common property and has for years been so. 
Mr. Pargiter’s contribution to the argument is a detailed 
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tlieory of versions and dates (1014, 1022), tlie iirs( i»nrt 

of wiiich, the derivation of the list from the Jilm risi/a, 
rests on the evidence dealt with in the last para_i^i-;qth. 

3. In the Vclyu and the ./JnihiiHlndn. Purihjafi 
Mr. Pargiter insists that the phrase, hhinusiprfj )-J Pni'ih 
nm.st mean “ Jnen who know the UharUya Puhhji/ ", a7!d 
not " men who know the futnre ”, heean.so in elihci liie 
iSutra could only quote as his authority Vyasa and imt 
others who had the knowledge from Ijim. The J/oAso/c/ 
has viprair gitalp imrdtmimh, which ohviou.sly pi-t>vi‘s 
the conti'ary and shows that it was sulliciont to (jnot.ti 
sages, and that therefore hJiavipy<r}uaiJ/ merely nieajis 
‘‘men who know the future”. Mr. Pargiter’s a.rgument 
(p. 142) is indeed incomprehensihlc to me, unhj.^s he 
considers tliat uddhrtah, and gPah can be di.stinguished 
as meaning “enunciated for the first lime” and “I’epeatcd 
from older tradition ” respectively, and such a distinction 
can certainly not be shown to exist. 

4. As regards the que.stipn of dates (pp. 142-4), 
Mr. Pargiter objects to my calling his theory of reading 
numerals a wild conjecture, and considers it pointless 
to show that his results are not acceptable even to 
Mr, Vincent Smith, who treats his work with greater 
faith than can I. He also, incorrectly, accuses me of 
suppressing the fact that he said that “the line” about the 
Tusaras was corrupt; I expi-essly said (1914, p. 102G) 
“ correcting the MaUya ”, words doubtless overlooked by 
Mr, Pargiter. The conjecture is wild, because it has no 
warrant in grammar or probability, and it cannot be too 
clearly realized that the introduction of theories of this 
kind into serious discussion is merely to distract attentioxi 
from the seeking of solutions which rest on solid founda- 
tions, Anything can be proved by emending texts and 
inventing new meanings. Again, we are told that tlie 
line about Yajfia^ri reigning, for nine years in live MSS. 
of the Maisya must be a , contemporary reference. To 
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this I have replied tliat the present may be prophetic, and 
have actually (piotcd a parallel prophetic present in 
ivnother case in the same text, and Mr. Pargiter, who 
I presume cannot deny the prophetic use of the present, 
only says that my parallel is not similar ; for this 
assertion he gives no reason, and there is none. 

5. Mr. Pargiter thinks that the argument ex silentio 
regaiding the Guptas is incontestable. But this position 
is illogical ; we know that the dynastic accounts were 
subject to alteration and on the theory maintained by 
Mr. Pargitei.' were in the case of the Bhavisya actually 
modilied from time to time ; we also know that in the 
case of the Matsya such modification did not take place. 
There is no possible ground on which we can say that the 
fact that the Matsya stops at a certain point in its. 
dynastic list proves that it was not redacted later than at 
that point. That a Purana redacted under the Guptas or 
under Harsa cannot contain a dynastic list stopping short 
of the Guptas or Harsa is an assertion which will not be 
accepted by anyone who realizes that we really know 
notliing as to the circumstances of the redaction of these 
works. Nor does it improve Mr, Pargiter’s case to 
ascribe to me two conjectures about the date of the 
MaUya. The first alleged conjecture is a suggestion of 
a view which Mr. Pargiter might more reasonably have 
taken on his own general principles ; the second alleged 
conjecture is the statement that the mention of Pluns in 
the Matsya is “rather more plausible if we regard the 
Matsya as redacted in the fifth century ”. The actual 
date of the redaction is not, in my opinion, capable of 
proof by any available evidence. 

6. There is no real parallel between my arguments 
from the silence of Vedic texts and that from the silence 
of the Puranas. Mr. Pargiter, I regret to find, is unable 
to appreciate the position which I have taken up and is 
convinced that I have shifted my ground. I can only 
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thfti'oEoi’o once more explain wliat 1 liave aclnally (‘un- 
tended ill regard to the silence ol* Vedic texts in ihc 
matter oL' Trisanku, etc. (i) These texts, vv/.. the 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas, before, say. (!00 I’-.C.'. ar*- nul 
books of historic purpose ; they are ritual in purptist* and 
their historical references are incidental; for this reason, 
wlien contemporary, they are of great value : when tle-y 
refer to past events they represent the Vedic iradition, 
the value of which cannot be discounted by persistence in 
a misconceived reference to Professor iMacduneU’s remarks 
as to the period, after the date of the Bnlhinanas,^ wlien 
pessimism became part of the Indian view of life. {'2) The 
Puraiias are texts not one of whhdi can be dat(*d as early 
as A.D. 800 and which are very possibly much later. d’luiV 
contain the tradition of a much later jieriod tlian the 
Vedic texts and represent the result, of both priestly and 
popular development of tradition since the Vedic ago. 
Their mateinal, so far as it purports to rt^pre.sent events 
wliich fall in that age, can be divided into three classe.s ; 
((t.) statements which arc consistent with Vedic references; 
(h) statements wliich are inconsi.stont with such references; 
(c) statements which liave no counterpart in any form in 
the Vedic texts. To contradict Vedic tradition by texts 
of class (h), i.e. by texts of 1,000 years later, is contrary 
to all sane criticism ; to accept as true statements of 
class (c) is to confound tlie possible with the actual, and 
to open the way to innumerable varieties of reconstruction 
of the legends. Or, put in a concrete case, are we really 
to believe, on the strength of the texts at least 1,000 — in 
Mr. Pargiter's own view 1,B00 — years after the event, 
that a real King Tih^ahku was the subject of the quarrel 
of Vi^varnitra and Vasistha ? Save in the region of 
Indian liistory no such suggestion would now be made. 

7, As regards the question of the original language of 
the account, Mr. Pargiter would appear to be unaware 
1 See JRAS. 1914, p. 739. 
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that his thesis o£ translation from Prakrit is only one 
phase of a much wider vie\Y that classical Sanskrit 
literature and the epic arc not, strictly speaking, a real 
continuation of Vedic literature, hut are based on 
a \'ernacular literature. But his arguments, which are 
those of his predecessors, are open to difficulties which are 
more serious than those to which their views are exposed. 
In this case Mr. Pargiter asks why irregularities occur in 
compositions which show that their authors could write 
good tSanskrit, The obvious -answer is that the dynastic 
account does not show tliat its composer could write good 
Sanskrit. Tlie facts are that there is a certain amount of 
had Sanskrit in the dynastic account. Mr. Pargiter 
argues that the explanation is that the composer could 
write good Sanskrit, bub Avas translating a Prakrit 
original, and here and there he used incorrect Sanskrit 
to save the metre, here and there violated the metre by 
keeping correct Sanskrit forms. The theory is on the 
face of it incredible ; if a man could write good Sanskrit, 
it IS absurd to suppose that he would be so helpless as to 
write bad Sanskrit or bad metre merely because he had 
a Prakrit original text to render. Pick’s theory of the 
translation of an iEolic Iliad into Ionic is now discarded, 
but it had at least the plausibility that the translation 
was supposed to be one of a finished Avork of art, 
i.e. a literal verbal version. Why should a writer capable 
of Avriting good Sanskrit feel bound to render verbally 
a Prakrit list of kings, wholly destitute of literary 
merit ? 

The explanation AAdiich I offer has no doubt the 
disadvantage of being less ingenious, but it remains in 
the realm of fact. It is a fact accepted by every scholar 
of repute, that from the earliest time known to us the 
vernacular aflected the literary language. It is a fact 
that careless Sanskrit was written without the excuse 
of translation being available. Can Mr. Pargiter draAv 
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any valid line of distinetion between the irreo-ulariiies of 
the dynastic account and those of (u) the Sfilj-iis, (/#) tht' 
metrical texts sucli as the BrkaddevoM and Jhjrldhnno, 
and does he really tliink that the irre^Tilarities there are 
due to translation from Pifikrit ? In rojectin.i,' as a blunder 
my view of atha MCujadhara^dno bhuA'Uurn vinlauu fr is 
ho awai'C that the Brhrj.ddei'oM (iv, 3i2) lias .v/VZ’/e 'fijjii 
re I parokAoktil vttk/^ymnidthraMrus Mither the 

BrJtaddevatd is a version of a Prakrit original — which 
is absurd — or Mr. Pargiter’s blunder is very serious. 

A¥hat we have in fact to recognize is that epic Sanskrit, 
and still more Pur%ic Sanskrit, are not g<)od Sanskrit 
in the grammatical sense; that Sanskrit is essentially 
more popular and moi'e tinged with veriiacuhir than the 
Brahmanical Sanskrit proper, but to accept the obvious 
fact that tlie vernacular influence cxiste<l is one thing, 
to believe that the epic or tlie dynastic account is 
a translation is quite another. Tlie simple translation 
method of Pick has in Homeric study been replaced by 
considerations of influence, and the same spirit will 
doubtless prevail in Indian studies, fortified as it is by 
the total absence of any other evidence of the, alleged 
translation. Even in the beast fable Niti texts which 
might have been thought to be peculiarly likely to be of 
vernacular origin, wo know now that the earliest text 
was in Sanskrit. 

Still less reason for a Prakrit translation can be found 
in the metre. Of the irregularities cited, two are cases 
of vowels left short before hi and tr, as not rarely in the 
later epic;^ one is that of a nine-syllable line wutli two 
short syllables at the beginning, of which the Brhaddevaid 
luxs at least five instances; the fourth case, aitdvimkitir 
Baihayah, if not to be read astdvimsati (for which 
irregularity there are Sutra parallels), .simply shows that 


^ See Hopkins, Grmi of India, p. 243. 
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in a mere list of names strict metre could be disrega^-ded 
by a poet who was not a stylist : even the Homeric style 
permits violation of metre to fit in words such as proper 
names, which it cannot otherwise allow to stand. Tiie 
growing disregard of position, as before and tr, may 
be due to Prakritic influences, but a similar disregard is 
cliEiracteristic of the Odyssey as against tlie /ZiaeZ, and 
still more of later Greek epic verse. 

8. Mr. Pargiter (p. 146) has completely misunderstood 
the meaning of m^^ argument as to Sisunaga or iSisumika 
as based on ekaccJiatra for ekaJemira. How the occurrence 
of Sisunaka shows translation from Prakrit Mr. Pargiter 
has not yet explained. Sisunaka may be either a Sanskrit 
variant or a result of Prakritic influence. 

9. Mr. Pargiter’s arguments from the use of expletives 
as pointing to translation come completely to shipwreck 
■on his own quotation. If the author of the list could 
write good Sanskrit, tlieii why in 

Svdtis ca hhavitd rajd samds tv astddakiiva tu 

satdiii i'rlny asUiin ca, Sakd liy astddasaiva tu 

did he not omit tu and hi, if these particles are too 
superfluous to be possible ? They are obviously needless 
for metrical purposes. In truth there is no escape from 
the dilemma : either, as Mr. Pargiter asserts, the author 
could write good Sanskrit, in which case we can only 
conclude that he saAV no objection to the array of verse- 
fillers, or, as I assert, he was a mediocre writer of Sanskrit 
more interested in the subject than the style, who did not 
trouble over much about elegance. No theory of trans- 
lation will explain his inserting a needless tu or hi. 

10. Finally, Mr. Pargiter s last criticism (pp. 146, 147) 
of my remarks on his themy of an original Kharosthi MS. 
rests on a x>eiitio principU, or perhaps upon a couple of 
such arguments, viz. (1) that the dynastic account had 
been written down, and (2) that it was written doAvn at 
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a time when Brahml and Ivharosthi only were in nse. 
]\rr. Paro-iter can hardly fail to realize that my noti^ was 
w'ritten to show that the dates assigned by liim to tlie 
Paranas wmre wn-ong, and that therefore his second 
argument is valueless to me. As to his first argument, 
it rests on the use of pathitan in the VCiyu in place of 
hafJiUdn, and that the Vdyu may by this plirase refer 
to a written record accords wdth my owm view (1914, 
p. 1023). But when Mr. Pargiter says that papi in tlie 
Puranas always implies writing, as far as he is a^Yare, 
it is impossible not to remind him that his opinion is 
opposed to every probability, the root never in any period 
of Sanskrit having any such normal implication, and to 
the plain fact that Bohtlingk quotes for the ordinaiy 
sense the epic, the Harivaihkt, and the Bhdgavata, just 
as he cites these authorities for the sense desired by 
Mr. Pargiter. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


A COERECTION IN THE INDIAN CALENDAM 
I have to thank Dewar Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu 
Pillai for having, in his Indian Chronology (pp. 99-101), 
pointed out two errors of calculation in the Indian 
Calendar (1896), of which the late Sankara Balkrishna 
Dikshit and myself were the authors. I find, on 
examination, that his criticism is perfectly just. It is 
unnecessary for me to explain how these regrettable 
mistakes arose, but it is of importance that they should 
be. notified for the guidance of those who are in the 
hal)it of using our tables for the verification of dates of 
inscriptions. 

The mistakes concern the intercalation and suppression 
of lunar months in the years Saka 430 and 674 current, or 
.TEAS. 19 J 5. 22 ' 
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A.D. 507 -8 and 751-2. The following corrections should 
be made in Table I of the Indian Galendar : — - 

(i) In the entry for the . year a.d. 507-8 (p. xiv) in 
col Limns 8 to 12, instead of the present entry ‘'12 Phal- 
guna : 9983 ; 29-249 ; 52 ; 0-156 and (ii) in the entry 
for the year a.d. 751-2 (p. xxx), where those columns 
are left blank, the following should be substituted ; — 


YE.m.v.D. 

Col. 8, 

Col, 9. 

Col, 10, 

Col. 11. 

Col. 12. 


r 8 Kiirfctika 

9884 

29-652 

65 

0-195) 

507-cS 

- 11 Mclfjha (Ksh.) 

15 

0-046 

9980 

29-940|- 


(12 Phalguna 

9980 

29-940 

51 

0- 153 J 


/ 8 Kfirfcfcika 

9976 

29-928 

12 

0-036) 

7'’'! 2 

i 9 Marfja-s. [Ksh.) 

12 

0-036 

9920 

29-760/ 


The result is the same whether calculation is made by 
the first Ary a Siddhanta or by the Sitrya Siddhanta. 

In case these corrections should lead to any doubt as 
to the accuracy of our other calculations it will be well 
to note that the above are the only mistakes that have 
as yet been brought to my notice in all the tables of the 
Indian Calendar since its publication eighteen years ago. 
Moreover, as Mr; Swamikannu Pillai has, freshly and by 
a different system, gone over the whole ground covered 
by our tables and finds no other correction necessary, 
that in itself is sufficient proof of their reliability. His 
criticism in these two cases is a testimony to the correctness 
of the remainder. Nevertheless humanum est errare, 
and I shall be greatly obliged if any' reader of the Journal 
will tell me if he detects any other mistake, I have 
discovered one for myself, which I take this opportunity 
of notifying. In Table I of the Indian Calendar, in the 
entry for the year A.D, 1496-7, col. 13, the entry in 
brackets “ (86) ” should be “ (87) 


H. Sewell. 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM^ 

I. In the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington is exhibited an octagonal pillar of red sand- 
stone, 3 ft. 9| in. in height and 1 ft. 2^- in. in widtli 
(1065-1883), which once formed part of the rail in the 
Buddhist sanctuary at Muttra. Both the front and the 
hack are adorned with carvings. On the front is incise<l, 
in good letters of the Asoka type between 1 and 1 inches 
in height, the following inscription : — 

Aydye Kurarngiye ddnmh 

i.e. “ the gift of the Lady (dryd) Kurahgi.” The lady is 
obviously identical with the donatrix whose name is 
recorded in Nos. 939-44 of Lliders’ List of Brahmi 
Inscriptions {E'pifjrtvphkt Indica, vol. x) ; she was 
daughter of Jiva and sister-in-law of Indragnimitra. 

On the other side of the column is carved, in letters 
varying from to 1 inch in height, the word Vcdlabhasya., 
“ of Vallabha.” The characters are northern, and may be 
of the tenth century, or thereabouts. 

II. In the same collection is a figure of the Jain 

Tirthankara Parsvanatha (No. 931 I.S.), of black 

carboniferous shale, of which the pedestal contains 
a Kanarese inscription running along the five front 
faces. The characters are well formed, and are of the 
type common in the last quarter of the twelfth century; 
their average height is from to | inches. The text is 
as follows:*^ — 

(Line 1.) 077 i^ Munna Hdsana-desak^umnata-Deslya- 

ganalche rdydchdryyam KiiThtana-desak- 

tbnnatan-dcJidryya- 

1 I must acknowledge my obligation to Mr. C. Stanley Clarke and 
Mr, A. J. D. Campbell, in charge of the Indian Section, for their 
assistance. 

Corrections of the text are enclosed in parentheses. 

^ Denoted by the spiral symbol. These first two sentences seem to be 
metj’ical. The first, with some slight alterations, can be scanned as 
a Jcanda (Afunna^ii . . . dMahk-. . . deSaikk-) ; but the metre of the 
second sentence- is not apparent to mO. 
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(Line 2.) vary y a - RayacUdryyam II Eramharayeya 
dharmmam Mumudi (Mummiidi) Slmyana 
hadheivhda (hadheyirhda) kettade mMtam va- 
(Lirie 3.) ra-muni hdl - emd = iild]d)i.ari8ida'n=do]idry- 
ya-myan-agalMa - ma1iivmm \\ Evisti(8va8ti)srl 
■ Mid(i( Mulct )~sadh(jkci-Desvya~ 

(Line 4.) ganct - PustaJca - gackchha - Kitmclakitihd - 
dnvaya-lidna-sct7kbamda ( sambandha ) Eraihbara- 
gaya (E^ximharageya) uagarct Jln(Jin)-dlayakke 
jirnn(j'lr'mi )-odhdhmxtv( oddharav )-d- 
(Line 5.) g% (dgi) Mimdagudaliya Keti Settiyanu 
maga Malli Settiyartt 8r'i-Pdrs[v}cidevarci mddisi 
pu- 

(Line 6.) nya - vridlviy (vriddliiy ) ~ ese vridb/lyarii 
(vriddhiymh) mdcU komclct II Dliare -ritvarl 
(ruvmd)^ Chakravartti Pdloja sr% 8rl 

Translation. — Ora ! Of the Desiya Gana, formerly 
exalted in the Hoysala land, a sovereign teacher, 
the excellent teacher Bayacharya in his turn is 
exalted in this Kinitala land.^ When the religion of 
Erambarage (Yelburga) had perished through the 
persecution of Mummudi Siiiga, [this] sovereign 
teacher*, unfailing in his greatness, restored it, 
saying : ‘ Noble sage, live again ! ’ Hail 1 For 
the restoration of decayed parts of the temple of 
the Jina in the city of Erambarage, belonging 
to the Bona community of the line of Kundakunda 
in the Pustaka Gaehchha of the Desiya Gana in 
the Mula Saiigha, Mgtlli Setti, son of Keti Setti of 
Mindagudali, caused to be made [an image of] 
Pilrsvadeva, and by the increase of his merit 
gained increase. The stone-engraver was Cliakra- 
varti Paloja. Fortune ! fortune 1 fortune ! ” 

^ This seems to he move or less parallel to the title birudn-ruvari in 
hiKcriptions of Sravana Bdgola, No. 43 f. 

” The Western Chaliikya fcerritor}' above the Ghaute. 
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Yelburga, the Erambarage of our inscription., lies in the 
Lingsugur district of the Nizam’s Dominions, in lat. 15" 37' 
and long. 76° 3'd Now an insignificant town, it was once 
the capital of powerful princes. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries it was ruled by a Sinda dynasty, who 
a.s a rule were feudatories of the Western Chalnkyas of 
Kalyani.° Tim fortunes of the family seem to have 
begun to decline early in the twelfth century, alter the 
reigns of Siiiga II and his son Acha II. The latter was 
ruling in A.D. 1122. From the year 1169 the family 
disappears from history. 

It seems reasonably likely that the Siiiga mentioned 
ill our present inseriptioii is Singa II, who was ruling 
about the beginning of the twelfth century. So far as is 
known, no other Siiiga had control of Yelburga about 
this period. On the other hand, the characters of this 
inscription sugge.st that it was written .about 1175. 
It may therefore he conjectured that after a persecution 
of the Jains by Siiiga in the first quarter of the twelfth 
century their cult in Yelburga fell into decay for 
a considerable time, possibly half a century. After this 
period had elapsed, and more peaceful times had come 
for the Jain community, Rayacharya. stimulated their 
flagging zeal and induced them to restore the cult of 
their old temple of Parsvanatha. The temple needed 
repairs, and in the course of these the statue of Parsva- 
natha bearing the present inscription was set up by 
Malli Setti, presumably to replace a dilapidated older 
figure. 

L. D. Barnett. 

^ For Erambarage = Yelburga sfee Ind. Ant., \QQl, p. 262. 

Journal of Bombap Branch Royal Asiatic Society, vol, xi, and 
Bpigraphica Indica, vol. vii, app., Nos. 224, 234, 243; vol. viii, app. ii, 

p. 10. 
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An Aramaic Inscription from Taxila 

The accompanying plate depicts an Aramaic inscription 
found on the site of the ancient city of Taxila, and is from 
a photograph kindly sent by Sir J. H. Marshall, Director- 
General of Archaeology in India, who in his co\'ering letter 
gives the following account of the stone : — 

“ The inscription was carved on an octagonal pillar of 
white marble, of whicli only the piece photographed has 
been found. It was discovered in a house of the first 
century B.c., and must have been buried, in its present 
Mmrn and broken condition, before the beginning of our 
era . . . There is no trace of any characters on the face 
of the column to the left, and it may be assumed from tlie 
blank space immediately on the right of the record that 
on this side also there were no other letters. The face of 
tlie marble is damaged in places, with the result that 
estampages, however carefully taken, are indistinct and 
confusing. For this reason I have prepared this photo- 
graph by running sepia into the chiselled grooves of the 
letters wherever the chiselling is quite clear, but not 
where there is any doubt about it.” 

As will be seen from the shape of the block, tlie 
arrangement of the letters, and the nature of tlie contents, 
the present stone is only a fragment, constituting tlie 
left-hand side of the original epigraph. Hence tin* 
meaning, and even some of the letters, must remain 
obscure, unless a fortunate chance should reveal the lost 
companion block. Nevertheless something of its purport 
can be understood even now, and it is to be hoped that, 
patient study in the course of time will throw more light 
upon its nature than is at present possible. 

The letters, as well as the language, are Aramaic, and 
are of a type which may be assigned, with due reserve, to 
the early part of the fourth century B.c. They suggest 
a somewhat later date than the Carpeutras Stele (O.I.S., 
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J/iiscr. Aram., No. 141 = pi. 13), and have considerable 
affinity with certain papyri of the fifth and fourth 
centuries published ibid., Nos. 144 and 146, as well as 
with some of the As.suau papyri in Sachau’s 
Fa.pyrus wnd OsiraJea. I venture to. offer the following 
tentative transliteration:-— 


1. 

n‘i£sn 

7. 

rmi m jt 

2. 

hv 

8. 


3. 


9. 


4. 


10. 

[ninp^n 

5, 

IP p*inx':>'i 

11. 

p‘i::3 SIX'! 

G. 


12. 



To this I would add a few observations— 

Line 1 : probably "I have carved”. 1. 3: seems 

to be connected with carpenter (cf. Aram. Papyrus 
wnd Ostraka, xxv, 3 ; liii, 2. 2 ; viii, 9), and here perhaps 
means “ carving ”. 1. 4 : if iny division of the words is 

right, the wood and ivory are those of the royal preserves; 
the Crown usually owned all elephants and possessed 
large domains, so that wood from the latter and ivor^’’ 
would come under the term from 1. 5 : “ and 

to his father were.” 1. 6 : division and sense are obscure; 
the letter that I have transliterated as *1 might be some- 
thing else. 1. 8 : one is tempted to see in the first five 
letters a flexion of the root corresponding to the Hebrew 
but the dialect demands tau, not resh ; perhaps then 
we may separate ‘IH from and translate the latter 

and the two following words as “ authority and power 
was”. 1. 9: the gade is uncertain; Sir John Marshall 
regards it as most probable that what I have assumed to 
Ixrits shaft is really the shaft of such a letter ; but the 
letter, even in that case, might be read as Jeoph. ,Is it 
possible that we have here the Indian name FnAmra '. 
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1. 10 : "his eonduct ” ? 1. 11 : “and also liis sons.’ 

j. 12; tlie personal name here is a wain obscure. At ilio 
end of the line are traces of the right-hand side of 
a letter, which mig'ht be samekli or hetlc] if wo accept 
the former, it is possible to vocalize as Pavwa-rCmt, 
i.e. Pavlra-rdja, corresponding to the Sanskrit Pravlra- 
rdja. The name Pravira is well known in epos, and 
might well be borne by a real man ; and the change of 
a sonant to a surd consonant, such as that of j to s, is 
(|uite common in the North-West dialects. 

L. D. Barnett. 


The First Aramaic Inscription from India 

I must thank Mr. F. W. Thomas for his great kindness 
in sending me the photograph taken by Sir J. H. Marshall, 
and also Dr, Barnett for letting me see his tracing and 
transliteration. The facsimile is made from the photo- 
graph, which is as good as it can be. Unfortunately, on 
the original, the letters are as white as. the rest of the 
marble, and it was necessary to darken them in order 
to obtain a photograph. This process introduces an 
element of uncertainty, since in some cases part of a line 
may have escaped, and in others an accidental scratch 
may appear as part of a letter. Hence the following 
passages are more or less doubtful : line 4, ; 1. 0, 

1. 8, 113 and 31; 1, 9, the seventh and ninth letters; 1. 10, 13; 
1. 12, the name. The difficulty of reading, where the 
words are unfamiliar, is increased by the similarity of 
some of the letters : 3. M *1 (10, and even 1, are liable to 
confu-sioii ; and H in 1. 7 ('’IHl), and 11. 8, 10; p> H- 
No doubt if we had more material it would be possible 
to distinguish the forms, I read as follows ; — 
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1 

Memorial 

hv 'pn'mS 

2 

to DMIEKI for 


8 

the carving on 


4 

cedar and ivory 


6 

. . . and they belonged to his father. 

riDT 'm'ps |n 

6 

Behold, this is my charge 

rnn^'inn y 

7 

. . . this Vohuvarda 


8 

. . . bequeathing, and when she was 


9 

. . . our lord PDIDU (?) 


10 

. . . his kingdom 


11 

. . . and also his sons 


12 

... to our lord PVIDDS (?) 

The first four 

lines (and perhaps the first six) are 


evidently continuous. Lines 6-10 ai'e certainly not so. 
Nothing seems to be lost before 1. 1 or at the end. On 
the right each line (?1. 6) begins with a full word. On 
the left nothing is missing but a letter here and there. 
Consequently it would appear that the inscription was 
originally engraved round a doorway or window, or more 
probably a panel containing a portrait (like e.g. the 
Nerab monument), thus — 


pm 









Line 1 is quite uncertain. A word for “ memorial ” is 
wanted. The first letter may be a The next may be a “1, 
perhaps like the *1 (?) in 1. 6. Otherwise a certain 1 does not 
occur. The word is not found in this sense of 

“justification” or “acknowledgment”, but it is quite a possible 
word. Of. perhaps i^np*T!5, CIS. ii, 118 

1. 2. The first word must be a personal name. The T might 
be *1 or even D, the *1 might be “T (or ID?), the p might be H. 
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It cannot bo Ptolemy’s Aa/ntptKi^ {= Sduth India), nor probably 

a Greek name 

1.4. Tliere is no doubt about the reading cedar”. Tlie 

remaining letters seem to be meant as one word, since clsowhei-o 
^Y 01 ‘ds are usually separated with some care. It would be read 
most naturally as which (unless it be an Indinn 

word) is meaningless. If divided, would mean “ivory”, but 
is difficult. The Ji is unlike that in 1. 3. I suggest that 
it is a badly formed H, and that the compound is a variant of 
the Hebrew (l Kings x, 22; 2 Chron. ix, 21), meaning 

simply “ ivory ”. 

1. 5, if it follows without a break on 1. 4, may be translated 
“ which belonged ”. 

1. 6. This and 1. 8 are the most difficult parts of the 
inscription. is certain. The preceding letters look like 

one word. The suffix ' shows that it must be a noun. The 
n and n are certain, and the first ' is probable. The other 
letters are 1 (or |), £) (or 1), p (or H or ^). The “I is strange, 
and no certain instance of it occurs elsewhere in the inscription. 
It seems necessary to.divide the letters and read 'm'OS) |n, or 
"3 in, making in~ the end of a lost word, since the pronoun 
could hardly stand in the same phrase with The word 

wsnn'p3 is not found in the sense of a “ trust ”, but it is quite 
possible. Or is it, after all, a Hebraism (cf. 1. 8) 'nn'lfl “ and 
I designed ” or “decorated”? I confess it is more like that. 
Then p might be the pronoun, subject of IIH in 1. 5, and the 
text would be continuous so far. 

1. 7. mniinn a Persian name? Gf. Huvaredhi ? (Justi, 
Iran. NamenbucJi, s.v.). p may agree with a previous noun 
now lost, or wdth “ini “ the said V.” 

1. 8. The first letter is probably a which has lost its two 
top strokes (cf. 1. lO). It might perhaps be H (cf. 1. 7), but in 
the certain cases of H its right-hand stroke is more slanting. 
The '1 might be a The H is more probable than j* after 
but it might be a p (pSi^^in). If we read it can only 

be a Hebraism (cf. on 1. 6), a feminine participle Hiphil referring 
to nnniinn, which will be a feminine name. Then Hln 
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naturally agrees witli the same. The intervening word must 
he 'TDI, though the D, as it appears, is more like a 1, as 
Dr. Barnett reads it. . 

1. 9. The name is very uncertain. Its second and fourth 
letters should be *1 or "I . If we were right in reading milln!!!! 
in 1. 7, the second letter, at least, ought to be 1 . The fifth may 
be the same, with its top stroke lost, or a 1 . The third is the 
most puszling. The top is very small for a p. It might 
possibly be a , as Dr. Barnett takes it, but the tail looks more like 
a scratch on the marble than an intentional stroke. Then what 
can the small remaining head be? I suspect that the name is 
the same as that in 1. 12. As the name of some important 
liersonage, perhaps a king (cf. in 1. lO), it is written 

large here (so in 1. 7), but smaller when repeated in 

1. 12. Both names have the same title and in so short 

an inscription there does not seem room for the mention of two 
such persons. If they are the same the third letter may be 
a strangely formed ' in both cases. In the Elephantine papyri 
is the title of the Persian governor. 

1. 10. The first letter is the same as in 1. 8. Dr, Barnett takes 
both as n , but is a very unlikely word here. The last 

letter must be H, though only a thin outline of it remains. 

1. 12, See above on 1. 9. The second letter of the name as it 
stands is a clear 1 . The third seems to be a badly formed ' . 
The other two may be 1 or 1 . At the end is a trace of 
which need not necessarily be part of the name. Some letters 
may be missing at the end of lines 9-12. If 11. 11, 12 are 
continuous the meaning may be either “ the sons of P.” or ' his 
sons (did or gave something) to P.” 

As to the date, since the names are not identified, wm 
can only judge from the forms of the letters. Note 
especially the Hj h J?- Unfortunately we have no 

other Aramaic inscription from India for comparison, and 
must therefore look elsewhere. All these letters are far 
removed from the archaic forms, e.g. of Sinjirli. The 
H) T) y are very like the forms used in the Elephantine 
papyri — allowing for the difference between carving and 
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\Yr.iting — but sliglitly more simplified. Several otlier, less 
crucial, letters are practically tlie same as at Elephantine. 
We might then conclude that the inscription is of about 
the same date as the papyri, say somewhat earlier than 
400 B.C., and that both are in. the official hand of the 
Pei-sian Empire. But % b h are slightly later in stylo. 
The S is exactly like that in CIS. ii, 144^ (about 400 h.o.). 
In a Ptolemaic papyrus published in PSBA. (1907, 
p. 260 +, and plates) it has an almost modern form. The 
Ptolemaic is somewhat like the here, and the ' is 
very like that in 1. 12. We shall probably therefore not 
be far wrong in ascribing the inscription to about the 
middle of the fourth century. Whether Aramaic would 
have continued in use in India after the expedition of 
Alexander we cannot say. There are no Greek inscrip- 
tions in. India, and Greek infiuence seems to liave come 
much later. 

The diseoveiy of this inscription throws an interesting 
light on the origin of the Kharosthi alphabet. Taxilfi, 
where it was found, was a chief city of the Kharosthi 
district, and as Biihler says (Vienna Or. Journ., 1895, 
p. 45). “it is hei'e, of course, that the Kharosthi alphabet 
must have originated The view that Aramaic was 
officially used by the Achseinenians (first suggested by 
Clermont Ganneau), that after their conquest of Northern 
India about 500 B.c. it became current there, and that 
Kharosthi was derived from it in this way, is thus being 
gradually confirmed. The papyri have shown that the 
language was officially used by the Perfsiaii Government, 
and no doubt when (if ever) excavation is possible on 
suitable sites in Persia itself, further evidence will bo 
found. As a matter of fact, however, Aramaic as ixlingiui 
franca was not introduced by the Persian Empire. It 
was used in much earlier times, not for monumental or 
literary purposes so far east, but as a trade language side 
by side with the impossible cuneiform system, as is 
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sliown by the dockets ” on Babylonian tablets. Under 
Assurbanipal (from , 668 B.c.) an Aramman copyist 
{K-BA.\_~dtipmr\mdt arTTida) was officially enqdoyed 
as well as an Assyrian (Homrael, Geogr., i, p. 191 -f). 
By tlie Persians this was further extended, whether or 
not we believe witli Plommel (ibid,, p. 202 +) that the 
O.P, cuneiform is derived from some form of ‘U^hotniician- 
Aramaic ” alphabet. The use of cuneiform for writing 
Persian did not last long, and after the fall of the empire 
when we next meet with written Persian it is in various 
forms of the Aramaic character. It is not difficult to see 
how the alphabet would eventually reach India, This 
inscription is the first proof that it did get there. Its 
date is nearly that of the first specimens of Kharosthi, 
and it thus forms a sound basis for comparing the two 
systems of writing. See Biihler’s table in A’^OJ, (1895, 
after p. 66) or in his Indische Paldographie, p. 22. 

A. CoWLEV. 
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Les Akabes en Berbekie du XP jiii XIV^ sikle/par 

Geoiiges Margais, Docteiir es Lettres. pp. 767. 

Paris : Lei-oiix, ‘1913. 

Barbary, it may be recalled, is the part of North Africa 
comprising IMorocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, The 
whole region was included in the Islamic conquests of 
the Arabs, and was subdued by them more or less com- 
pletely by the early part of the eighth century. Their 
first invasions and their occupation for the next two 
centuries or so resulted in the settlement of a considerable 
number of Arabs in the country. The Arab element thus 
introduced into the population appears, however, to have 
been limited for the most part to a few of the towns and 
to have remained stationary, or perhaps to have tended 
rather to dwindle than to increase. Another Arab 
invasion took place in the eleventh century, with very 
different results in this respect. It led to the .spreading 
of the Arabs all over Barbary and their establishment in 
the various parts of it side by side with the original 
inhabitants, the Berbers, or mingled with them. This 
process took about three centuries to complete, and while 
it left the Berbers on the whole preponderant in numbers, 
it meant that the Arabs had become a very considerable 
section of the people. The history of the Arabs in 
Barbary from the eleventh to the fourteenth qentury 
covers a considerable ethnographic change. 

The occasion of the eleventh century invasion was the 
rebellion of the eastern province of Barbary against the 
Fatimid Khalif or Cairo. The Khalif, in consequence, set 
in motion two tribes of Arab Badwins to take possession 
of the revolted province. These .tribes, Hilal and Sulaim, 
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accompanied by a few other tribal units, made tlieir 
appearance in the eastern part of Barbaiy in a.d. 1050. 
Sulaini stayed in Tripoli. Hilal, proceeding west, tirst 
overran Tunis and then extended itself further westward. 
By the middle of the twelfth century, in consequence 
mainly of tliis extension of Hilal, the Arabs had spread 
over more than lialf Barhary. Within the next century 
they had covered the rest of the distance to the Atlantic. 
Sulaini, advancing from Tripoli to Tunis about the 
beginning of the thirteenth, century, helped to press 
Hilal to the westward to Central Barbary and Morocco. 
The tribe of Ma'qil, one of the small units at the time 
of the invasion, had gradually travelled westward along 
the northern edge of the Sahara, increasing greatly in 
numbers as time went on, and by the middle of the 
thirteenth century had ranged along most of the eastern 
and southern border of Morocco from near the Medi- 
terranean to Sus. Arabs of Hilal had been brought to 
Morocco in other ways. After the Arabs liad scattered 
over Barbary, there was a good deal of moving about 
before they reached a state of normal equilibrium. 

In general the Arabs remained nomads. With hardly 
an exception they founded no states of their own, but 
they attached themselves, either in the quality of 
marauding intruders or that of unruly subjects and 
partisans, to the various Berber kingdoms within whose 
sphere the^?' found themselves. Their history runs in 
the maze of Berber politics. The principal Berber 
dynasties in the ascendant towards the beginning of the 
I^eriod under consideration belonged to the division of tlic 
Berbers known as Sanhajah, and consisted of the Zirids 
of Eastern Barbary, with their capital at Qairawan, their 
neighbours to the west, the Hamrnadids, and the Murabits 
(A1 Moravides) of Morocco. In the middle of the twelfth 
century tl.ie Muwahhids (A1 Mohades), who belonged to 
the division of the Berbers known as Masmiidah, swept 
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xiway tlie dynasties of Sanliajah and subjected all Barbaiy 
for a short time. Towards the end of the twelfth century 
the short-lived dynasty of Bani Ghaniyah. representing 
a recrudescence of the Murabit sovereignty and violently 
hostile to the Mnwablrids, set up in the eastern part of 
Barbary. In the thirteenth century the empire of the 
Muwahhids broke up. Morocco fell to the dynasty of 
the Marinids, and Central Barbary to that of the 
Zaiyanids, whose capital was Tilirnsan ; these two 
■dynasties represented a third division of the Berbers, 
that of Zanatah. Eastern Barbary came under the 
Hafsids, who belonged to the Masmudah division. The 
lesser Berber principalities and powers that rose and fell 
‘during the period were numerous. 

Landmarks in the progress of the Arabs were the 
battle of Haidaran in a.d. 1051, at which the tribesmen 
of Hilal signally defeated the numerically much superior 
army of the Zirids, with the result that they were able 
.to overrun the territory of tlie losers and honeycomb 
their power ; the battle of Sabibah in a.d. 1064, resulting 
in a similar disaster to the Hammadids; and the battle 
of Satif in a.d. 1151, where the Muwahhids defeated 
the combined tribes of Hilal in a particularly stubborn 
encounter. It is remarkable that the defeat of Satif, 
instead of being disastrous to the Arab cause, had the 
effect of furthering it, for it initiated the practice of 
transporting bodies of Arabs to the west, a course that 
tlie Muwahhids later had reason to regret. The kingdom 
of Bani Ghaniyah, which extended over part of Eastern 
Barbary, depended largely on the Arabs for its support, 
as did the kingdoms of the Zaiyanids and Hafsids, 
particularly the former, and that of Marinids was 
dependent on them to some degree. 

The details of the progress of the Arabs are intricate. 
One of the reasons is that it is necessary to follow the 
movements of a large number of tribes. At the time 
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of the invasion the tribes were few,, though even at 
that date it would seem that each of the two principal 
tribal bodies, Hilal and Sulaim, consisted rather of a 
confederation of tribes of the same stock than of 
members of a single tribe. At all events, the original 
tribes soon split up into new ones, in obedience to the hiw 
tliat prevents a tribe getting bej^'ond a certain size, and in 
this way natural increase of numbers led to other tribes 
being formed from time to time. To a large extent each 
tribe acted as an independent unit, but a certain connexion 
was maintained between tribes nearly related by their origin. 

Of the history thus briefly summarized Monsieur 
Mar9ais in this work gives a full account. The available 
authorities are enumerated in his introduction. Foremost 
among them is the ‘Ibar of Ibn Khaldun. There a, re no 
others that are comprehensive, but there are several that 
cover a part of the period or one or more of the dynasties. 
'To this class belong the Kamil of Ibn el A^ir and the 
Baydn of Ibn ‘Adari, besides histories by less well-known 
writers, like Et Tijani, Ez Zarkashi, El Marakishi, and 
Ibn Abi Zai-'. Then there is the whole series of Arab 
geographers from Ibn Khurdadbih to Ibn Batutah. 
Finally, a not unimportant source of information, to be 
used with discriminating insight, exists in a large body 
of epic literature concerning tlie deeds of Hilal in Africa. 
This consists of poems, of which a few only have been 
published and some Ixave not even been written, but are 
preserved in a fragmentary state in memory. Some 
knowledge of tliese poems is still current, even among the 
common people, throughout the western half of the Arab- 
speaking world. Altogether, there is abundant information 
of a certain sort. The Arab writers, however, display the 
usual qualities of their kind — want of critical ability and 
lack of the sense of proportion, besides an almost complete 
neglect of anything in the nature of precise statistica. 
details. Monsieur Marpaia says well of them, “Narrateurs 
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sans art, ils nous donnent des faits, grands et petits, un 
expose niinutieux et ineolore”; he adds, “ Coinbien il est 
malaise de dresser I’edifice dune e^poquc a Taide de cette 
poussie]-e d’evenements, c’est ce que nous aurions voulu 
laisser ignorer au lecteur, inais nous craignons trop d avoir 
inal reussi dans I’essai de reconstitution que nous avons 
tente, pour ne pas en rejeter un pen le tort siir nos 
informateurs.” 

Monsieur Mar9ais divides the history into two periods 
of about equal length. The first may be described as 
that of the rise of the Arabs, tlie second as that of their 
finding their level. Under the first he treats of the 
invasion, the fall of the Sanhajah kingdoms, and the 
epo'peG of Bani Ghaniyah ; under the second, which covers 
the fourteenth and most of the thirteenth century, he 
deals with the Arabs according to the three main divisions 
of Morocco, Central and Eastern Barbary. A third 
section of the book contains a detailed account of the 
state of the Arabs in Barbary at the end of the fourteenth 
century, taken tribe by tribe. At the end there is a map 
showing the places occupied by the various tribes of 
Arabs and Berbers at this epoch. There are also four 
genealogical tables enabling the relationship of the tribes 
of Hilrd and Sulaim to be followed. Yarious questions, 
such as the nature of the tribe, tribal alliances, and feofi's, 
are treated of in appropriate places in tlie history. The 
book terminates with a chapter containing a long series 
of conclusions as to the economic life of the Arabs in 
Barbary, their social organization, and the political part 
they played, which are based on the preceding part of 
the text. 

Monsieur Mar9ais’ warriing about the nature of his 
materials is necessary, but he has succeeded in spite of 
obstacles. He has executed his task so thoroughly and 
so well that it is easy to overlook its difficulty. Out of 
a mass of ill-ordered and ill-assorted facts, which as put 
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togetlier in the originals leaves the reader with a feeling 
of bewildering confusion, he has managed to draw a full, 
clear, and well-balanced picture, throwing the main 
features of his subject into prominence, and subordinating 
minor detail to its proper place in the perspective. His 
book displays commendable judgment and literary skill, 
besides clearly rej)resenting the expenditure of much 
diligent research. It will certainly long remain a standard 
authority, and indeed in most of its range there seems to 
be little room for anything further. 

One of the questions dealt with by Monsieur Mar^ais, 
the importance of which is evident, may be noticed 
specially : what was the number of the Arabs by whom 
Barbary was invaded ? There seems to be no evidence 
of any material accession to their numbers from outside 
subsequent to the invasion. It is characteristic of the 
Arab historians that the whole of them yield but one 
single passage giving figures. This comes from the lost 
work of the contemporary writer Ibn er Eaqiq, and is 
preserved by Leo Africanus (sixteenth century) and 
Marmol (sixteenth century). It estimates the combatant 
Arabs at the obviously round number of 50,000, and 
the total number of individuals of both sexes who took 
part in the invasion at the still more vague number 
of more than " one million. In discussing these two 
figures, Monsieur Mar 9 ais points out the manifest dis- 
proportion between them, and arrives at the conclusion 
that the estimate of more than one million is materially 
above the reality. One cogent argument can be added 
to those he uses. The bulk of the invading Arabs came 
from Eg 3 q}t, and began their movement by crossing tlio 
Nile, so that the territory they had occupied was limited 
to the eastern half of Egypt. Moreover, they did not 
constitute tlie entire Badwin population even of this lialf, 
for other Arab tribes can be pointed to which were 
settled in Eg^’-pt to the east of the Nile before them and 
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1 -oiiiained in that part after their departure. The total 
number of Badwins in Egypt in 1891 was estimated at 
246,000, but of these only 100,000 were nomads, tlie 
rest liaving become sedentary or being in the course of 
settling down. The nomad Arab element in Egypt in 
the eleventh century may have been stronger than in the 
nineteenth, but there seems to be no ground for believing 
that it was then so enormously greater that less than 
lialf of it can have amounted to more than one million 
individuals. Sucli a supposition does not seem to be 
reconcilable, either, with any reasonable estimate of the 
total population of Egypt at the time. If the number of 
the invading Arabs was as many as 200,000 all told, even 
this is a good deal greater than it might be expected 
that Egypt would have been able to produce. Monsieur 
Marc;ais cites an estimate that the number of Arabs in 
Barbary in the sixteenth centiiry was 4,050,000, a figure, 
however, which he regards as too high. It would be 
interesting to have a statement of the total number at 
the present day, and to be able to compare it with the 
number of the Berbers, but the present knowledge as 
to the population of Morocco seems to be insufficient for 
any exact comparison. 

In his introduction Monsieur Mar(;ais remarks of 
Barbary ; “ II est pen de sol aussi agite et ou I’agitation 
humaine apparaisse aussi .sterile.” The history of Barbary 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth century so far as 
the Berbei’s are concerned does indeed seem to represent 
little more than a perpetual tossing up and down. It is 
true that certain broad effects can be discerned as the 
result of the constant turmoil, viz. the division of Sanhajah, 
that of Masmudah, and that of Zanatah each became 
politically predominant in its turn ; but it is not clear 
that the passing of power from one to the other implied 
any essential change in the general conditions. From 
a wide point of view, the never-ending conflict can 
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probably be looked upon simply as a continual breaking 
in of the people of the mountain and desert on tliose 
of the cultivated parts and towns; the success of tlie 
former resulted in their becoming converted to the side 
of the latter and then in the end succumbing, in their 
turn, to similar attacks from the wilds. It was a contest 
between barbarism and civilization, and the latter receded 
slowly and tended to disappear. The effect of the 
immigration of the Arabs was not to introduce anything 
completely new, for there was a large nomad population 
before, but to intensify the struggle by increasing the 
proportion of the nomad element. The Arabs brought 
ruin and desolation to flourishing towns and fertile tracts, 
which the same fate would probably have overtaken 
without them, but at a less rapid rate. The remarkable 
feature of their history is the manner in which they 
contrived to lodge themselves among and ended by 
permeating a large and warlike nation. Clearly it was 
only owing to the disorganization and disunion of the 
Berbers that the acliievement was possible, but then the 
Arabs themselves were, particularly disorganized and 
disunited. Guided by no deliberate policy, and inspired 
by nothing more, it would seem, than the love of plunder, 
in the face of many difficulties and in spite of i-everses, 
they managed somehow to prosper and to succeed. In 
this history a testimony to their vitality is given that 
helps to explain other Arab exploits. 

A. R. G. 


The Eaiua^ Development of Mohammedanism. Lectures 
delivered in the University of London, May and 
June, 1913. By D. S. Margoliouth, D.Litt, Tlie 
Hibbert Lectures, Second Series. London : Williams 
and Norgate, 1914. 

Islam resembles other religions in owing much, to the 
followers of its founder. The great social and religious 
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structure of Muliammadanism as it appeai-s in its com - 
pleted form obviously could not have been constructed 
entirely by Muhammad. He is the undisputed originator, 
but liis labours did not go beyond laying the first stones, 
and it was tlie task of his disciples and those avIio came 
after to rear up and crown the edifice. It is a question 
how far they succeeded in adhering to tlie original plan 
and in carrying out their work on lines that he would 
have approved. One may ask, in other words, to what 
extent Islam is really based on origins derived from 
Muhammad and has been developed according to the 
spirit and intentions of his doctrines. 

An impartial inquirer is likely to find that in the 
development of Islam some new principles have been 
imported and that there has been some departure 
from the original scheme. This feature of the growth 
of Islam is brought prominently into view by Professor 
Margoliouth in his lectures. He begins by assuming 
in the reader' an acquaintance with the elements of 
his subject, and taking the Qur’an as the natural 
starting-point he discusses various questions relating 
to the sacred book, such as its own conception of 
itself and the way in which it was regarded by the 
Prophet’s contemporaries. Hence he is able to explain 
some of its peculiar characteristics, like its abundant 
repetition and its variation in detail, and to show how 
it came about that it was not collected into a book until 
some time after the Prophet’s death. He arrives at the 
important conclusion that the Qur’an in general is 
genuine, i.e. that with some reservation it may be said 
that the material it contains was actually delivered by 
the Prophet. He then looks at the substance and shows 
that, in spite of any claims to omniscient comprehensive- 
ness that may have been advanced on its behalf, the 
Qur’an is far from ofllering a complete or a consistent 
guide to ritual, law, or ethics (to say ‘nothing of ihe other 
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sciences included in the Islamic purview). A supplement 
to the Qur’an was therefore indispensable. 

A system of law being the first want, Professor 
Margoliouth. first considers the way in wiiicli tlie legal 
supplement was obtained. His view is that to b(>gin 
with, two sources of law existed, custom and the 
Qur’an, custom being foremost, because the matters 
for which the Qur’an provided were limited in number; 
and when, owing to the transformation of Arabia 
into an empire and the incorporation in Islam of 
numerous nations and communities with very divergent 
practice, this 6arlie,st theory became unworkable, a fresh 
source of law was imagined in the form of an oral law, 
which was suggested by the example of the Jews, and 
consisted for a time of ‘'not anything quite definite, but 
merely what was customary and had the approval of 
persons of authority, all of whom presently merged in the 
prophet ”. 

It is to be observed that, according to this opinion, 
Muhammad, who ultimately becomes the sole source of 
the law apart from the Qur’an, was not originally one 
of its sources at all. Consequently, it seems to follow 
that he was considered by his contemporaries in his 
lifetime and the period immediately after his death to 
have acted, at least as far as the law was concerned, 
merely as the channel or mouthpiece of the Qur’tin. 
Is this notion in accordance with historical evidence 
and, moreover, is it in accordance with probability? 
Can one refuse to believe that Muhammad explained, 
interpreted, and amplified the admittedly discrepant aiid 
imsufficient rules and maxims of law that the Qur’an 
contains, and in this way, as well by his personal 
example, he added something to the legislation of tlie 
Qur’an whilst he was alive, and that after his death the 
recollection cannot have disappeared? Accordingly, ought 
not a place to be given to Muhammad as one of the true 
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sources of the law from the very first ? One may go 
further and doubt wlietlier the present theory that 
derives the law ultimately from the Qur’an and 
Muhammad has not always pi’evailed. 

Certainly, it is beyond question that some of the law 
sprang from custom, and some of it from “what had the 
approval of persons of authority”, that is to say, from the 
opinions of the companions of the Prophet and learned 
men, and from rules and directions instituted by khalifs, 
governors, and otliers. Occasionally, the real origin can 
be demonstrated to have been such, and it can be seen 
that the origin was subsequently attributed to the 
Prophet by an afterthought, as it were ; Professor 
Margoliouth supplies examples. It is probable that the 
proportion of the law derived from these two sources 
is large. But the fact would not necessarily imply that 
there has been any change in the theoretical standpoint. 
Custom may have acquired legal force on the ground 
solely that it was sanctioned expressly or tacitly by the 
Prophet ; authority may have attached to the opinions 
of companions and learned men for the sole reason that 
they were considered to have special knowledge of the 
Prophet’s mind and thus to be able to represent his ideas ; 
the khalifs, governors, and others may have been allowed 
the right to obedience because they were regarded as 
deriving their power ultimately from him. As a matter 
of fact, those are the beliefs that seem to have been 
entertained, and consequently custom, the authority of 
the learned, or of persons in power would not at any 
time have been admitted theoretically to have been 
independent sources of law. 

Professor IVlargoliouth’s account of the legal supple- 
ment seems, then, hardly to do justice to the work 
actually performed as legislator by the. Prophet, and 
not to be quite fair to his followers, in that it charges 
them with having exalted him to a position which 
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lie never claimed or filled, for this is what the complete 
change referred to in the theory of the law really 
entails. One derives the impression, too, that the early 
Muhammadans are accused of having fabricated the 
law from a few Qur’anic origins and then fathered 
their production on Muhammad. To consider this point, 
it is necessary to look at the form in which the law 
started. Broadly, it began not as a series of rules, but 
rather as a series of generally known j)ractices, which 
were considered to be right on the ground that they were 
in accordance with the religion of God, that is to say, 
sanctioned either by the authority of the Qur’an or 
(according to the view advanced above) of Muhammad. 

As there was general agreement about the practices of 
the law to begin with, there was no special occasion to 
look into the precise sanction for each of them; but 
the cases to be covered by the law kept on increasing 
and getting more various as Islam expanded and 
circumstances changed ; so the body of practice grew 
rapidly, and, for easily explained reasons, as it grew 
it tended to become divergent. There was before long 
a clear need for settling and formulating the law. When 
the task was undertaken the current body of practice, 
which was the material, had to be scrutinized and the 
various items had to be either approved or rejected. A 
strict standard of validity had to be found. The first test 
of the validity of any practice was obviously the Qur’an, 
and where this did not give the necessary guidance, the 
next was whether the practice agreed with any precept or 
precedent of the Prophet that could be remembered : 
hence the appeal to the traditions. Thus the law was 
btised on these two foundations, where it rests. The 
question how far the law has the authority of Muhammad 
depends chiefly on the reliability of the traditions, for 
the actual origin of any rule of law, as from a custom, is 
quite immaterial, if the ground for sidmitting it is not the 
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origin itself, but the fact tliat it was found to be justified 
b}^ a genuine tradition. Good reasons for suspecting 
some of the traditions can no doubt be adv'anced, but it is 
possible to go too far in this direction. At all events, as 
Professor Margoliouth points out, the jurists had the 
keenest desire to abide by the scripture and tradition. 
One must absolve them of any wish to niisrepi*osent or of 
conscious imposture. 

A notable feature of Muhammadanism is that it affords 
a certain degree of recognition to some other religions 
whose members, subject to certain conditions, are allowed 
a subordinate place in the Muhammadan communit}’'. 
Professor IVfargoliouth treats of it in a lecture under the 
heading “ The Status of the Tolerated Cults ”. He gives 
illustrations of the problems to which the institution 
gave rise and of the disabilities which its shelter imposed. 
Those who came under it were mostly Jews and Christians. 
We are shown how the relations between Muslims and 
Christians were good at first, but seem to have steadily 
deteriorated. In two other lectures Professor Margoliouth 
traces the movement in Muhammadanism towards 
asceticism and thence on to the form of pantheism known 
as Sufism, Both systems involve, at least when carried 
to extreme lengths, beliefs and ideas quite contrary to 
any that prevailed at the start. In their development 
foreign influences certainly had some part, but Professor 
Margoliouth appears to be of opinion tliat their effect 
was not very considerable, and shows that there is no 
need to look away from Islam for tlie main origins. The 
ascetic exaggerated injunctions to prayer, fasting, and 
the like, which he found in the Qur’an, and the tSufi 
could base his wildest dreams on the texts in tlmt book 
forbidding that anything should be associated with God. 
The ascetic, wdio wms inspired by fear, and mortified 
himself with a view to a reward of eternal enjoyment, 
differed fundamentally in these respects from the J^ufi, 
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wlio was moved by love, and aspired to reunion with 
the divine by means of self-effacement. Yet in many of 
their practices the two were hardly to be distinguislied, 
and Sufism is to be regarded as an offshoot of asceticism. 

There is a lecture on the philosophical supplement to 
the Qur an. It is remarkable how early Muhammadans 
began to speculate in the domain of religious metaphysics, 
how freely speculation was indulged in, and for what 
a length of time it lasted before orthodoxy was able to 
accept the system of dogmatics finally established as the 
universal creed. Professor Margoliouth finds traces of 
Aristotelian thought even in the Qur’an, and obviously 
the members of the various schools who disputed and 
discussed in Mesopotamia, Syria, and elsewhere outside 
Arabia, must have taken some ideas from the notions 
of the native populations with which they came into 
contact. But the acquaintance of the Muslims with 
works of Greek philosophy came too late for much 
influence to have been exercised in that way. Professor 
Margoliouth does not consider that Islamic authors added 
anything to Greek philosophy. 

The last lecture treats of the historical supplement to 
the Qur’an. Islam made a complete break with the past, 
and this is suggested to be the reason for the very 
small amount of history of the pre-Islamic period in 
Arabia that has been preserved. The Qur’an respected, 
the Old and New Testaments, but where they did not 
agree with it the current versions were supposed to be 
corrupt. Hence in some cases copies of the original 
versions were “ supplied Legends and myths became 
attached fairly early to the historical figure of the 
Prophet. 

Professor Margoliouth’s lectures supply a distinct want. 
The number of original works in English dealing with 
the broader aspects of Islam and written by competent 
authors is not many, and the particular point of view 


He writes witli an exceptionaliy wide range of know- 
ledge, and by giving detailed references to the original 
authorities he has utilized, some of which exist only in 
MS., lie increases considerably the value of his work to 
the student. His lectures form a very useful and 
readable book. One might almost wish that he had 
assumed a little less preliminary acquaintance with the 
main facts of Muhammadanism and Islamic history, for 
the book would not then fail to appeal to a still wider 
circle of readers than those who will now be able to 
enjoy it. . A. R. G. 

A NEW Practicx\l Grammar of the Modern Arabic 
OF Egypt. By S. Spiro Bey, Privat Docent, 
Geneva University, pp. xiv and 251. London: 
Luzac & Co., 1912. 

The arrangement of this book is so eminentlj?- practical 
that it commends itself strongly to those desirous of 
learning the living Arabic language as spoken in Egypt, 
who wish to avoid the intricacies of classical grammar. 
The author prefaces his work with an essay on modern 
Arabic, in which he explains how the student should 
interpret the term “ vulgar Arabic ”. He descants on the 
relation of the same to the classical tongue, which he 
advises should be discarded in all but purely literary 
studies. He complains that the general adoption of the 
modern speech, favoured by all non-Mohammedans, is 
still opposed by the majority of Mohammedans for two 
reasons : first, that it promotes understanding among 
the various Arabic-speaking nations ; secondly, that any 
change would interfere with the Qoran as the Word of 
God, He meets these two objections with the prediction 
that the dialect of Egypt will eventually prevail 
dialects. It will be a very long time before this pi 
comes true ; but even then it is difficult to see lio' 
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settle the second point. So long as the Qoran is read in 
Arabic, so long will it exercise its influence on tlie spoken 
language, at least among the educated classes. In order 
to abolish completely the remaining classical words, and 
also to abandon the remnants of case endings (which he 
considers as impediments to modern Arabic), the autlior 
advises that the study of the old language be left to. the 
scliools in the same way as Latin and Greek in European 
countries. Despairing, however, of this method attaining 
its ends, he suggests the publication of two serious news- 
papers entirely wn-itten in modern Arabic, one to appear 
in Cairo, the other in Alexandria. 

- It would seem, however, that whoever washes to learn 
a living language free from ancient classical forms should 
learn it entirely from the mouth of the people, and with- 
out the help of a book. How can a literary colouring be 
otherwise avoided ? Mr. Spiro’s book itself bears this out. 
He not only gives the grammatical terms in their original 
forms, but many paragraphs recall the good old grammar 
books. 

Although modern Arabic is much simplified by casting 
off* tlie old terminations, it is by no means an easy 
language to acquire. Whoever studies the author’s book, 
which is the result of thirty years’ experience in speaking 
and teaching, wall appreciate it more if he is equipped 
with some previous knowdedgc of the literary language. 

H. PIlIlSCHFELD. 


Elements of Hindu Iconography. By T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao, M.A., Superintendent of Archaeology, Travancore 
State. Published under the patronage of the Govern- 
ment of His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. 
4to. Vol. I: pp. xxxiii, 59, 400, 45, 71, 160, 29; 
143 plates. Madras : Law Printing House, 1914. 

Tlie old saying, fx&ya ^i^Xlov Katcov^ was never 
more signally falsified than in the case of the present 
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volume, which, measuring 10|- inches in height, inches 
in breadtli, and 4 inches in tliickness, is the best that lias 
appeared to illuminate the obscure but fascinating domain 
of Indian iconography. It is a pioneer work, but with 
a Culness of information and suroness of touch which are 
unusual in pioneer works, 

Tlie author begins with a general introduction, in 
which he treats of liis subject in its various bearings. 
As regards the aesthetic merits of Indian sculpture, which 
certain critics have recklessly belittled and others have no 
less indiscriminately panegyrized, his attitude is judicious. 
Observing that “ images are to the Hindu worshipper 
what diagrams are to the geometrician ” (Introd., p, 28), 
and therefore very liable to have their artistic beauty 
sacrificed in the interest of doctrinal symbolism, he admits 
the fact that Hindu art has seriously degenerated, and 
ascribes it to two causes. The first is the increasing 
influence of Tan trie ideas, in accordance with which the 
mystic attributes of the deities were denoted by monstrous 
multiplication of limbs : though art under such conditions 
may still succeed in being artistic, it is heavily handi- 
capped in the effort. The second cause lies in the manner 
in whicli the rules for the guidance of the craftsman have 
become mechanically stereotyped, nullifying to a great 
extent the Agamic demand for beauty (pp. 30 f,). The 
introduction is followed by an explanation of the most 
important technical terms of the subject, and then we 
come to the body of the work. Here we have full 
descriptions of the images appropriate to the cults of 
Ganapati, Vishnu, Garuda, the Ayudha-purushas, the 
Adityas, and Devi, in accordance with the prescriptions 
of the Agamic and technical literature, and, as far as 
possible, illustrated by comparison with extant images. 
Three appendices are added, one on the plan of the ■ 
'parivara-devatas in a Vaishnava temple of seven circuits, 
one on the uttama-daia~tdla> measure as used in making 
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images, and a third containing the Sanskrit texts from 
which are derived the prescriptions for making images 
which are comprised in the body of the work ; and a full 
index completes the book. In the second volume we 
are promised a similar treatment of the iconography of 
tlie Lingas, Siva, Subrahmanya, the Dik-palas, and 
miscellaneous deities and divine beings. 

Tliere are so few misprints and inadvertencies in this 
book that we may be allowed to note those which we 
have observed. In p. 58 of the introduction the author 
has not noticed that the Silpa-sastra of Nagnajit quoted 
in Yaraha-mihiras Brihat-samliita is apparently connected 
with the Chitra-lakshana, of which the Tibetan text has 
been lately published, with German translation, by 
Dr. Laufer.f On p. 3 of the introduction the reference 
to Panini, v. 6, 96, should be corrected to v. 3, 96. In the 
body of the work, p. 14, the reference for pictures of the 
varadd-hada to “ figs. 1, 2, and 3 ” is an error for 
“ figs, 4, 5, and 6 ” ; and the converse correction should 
be made on lines 2-3 of the next page. In the description 
•of the jndiLa-mudrd on p. 17 we read that “the tips of 
tlie middle finger and of the thumb are joined together ” ; 
but fig. 16, pi. V, to which we are referred, shows the 
first finger and the thumb in contact. On p. 165 should 
not “ Sanyasa ” be Sanaridana ? On p. 295 for “ icono- 
clastic ” read “ iconoplastic ”. 

L. D. Baenett. 

^ The Brihat-s°, Iviii, 15, slates that “ the face together with the pile 
■of hair is said by Nagnajit to be IQatlyulas in length ” ; this agrees with 
Chitra-r, p. 152, which gives the length Of the face as l‘2any«^«sst«<lt'hat 
•of the tishmsha as 4 ai'iyulas. The Brihat-s° (ibid.) gives the Modth of the 
neck as 10 auffulas; Ghitra-1°, p. 166, states that the neck of figures Hying 
towards heaven is 10 angiilaa long and 10 angulas thick. The statement 
of Brih.at-s° Iviii, 4, that the Dravidian type according to Nagnajit lias 
a face 14 angulas long, I cauirot find in the Chitra-P ; but it may have 
been in the original source of the latter compilation. I may acid that 
1 cannot understand the reasons that have led Dr. Laufer to assign 
a Jain origin to the Chitra-P. 
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WILLIAM WOODVILLE ROOKHILL 

By the death of Mr. William Wood vil 1ft Rockhill, which 
took place at Honolulu on I^ecember 8, 1914, the United 
States has lost its senior trained diplomat and the world 
an intrepid explorer, a master of both the written and 
spoken languages of Tibet, and the greatest authority, in 
the West, on the modern political history of China. 

Mr. Rockhill w^as the younger son of Thomas Cadwalader 
a,nd Dorothy Anne (Woodville) Rockhill, being born at 
Philadelphia in 1854. On the death of her Imsband 
Mrs. Rockhill left the United States with her sons to 
reside in Paris, where the younger, William Woodville, 
entered the Ecole Speciale militaire de St. Cyr. On 
graduating from this college, he entered the Ijegion 
^trangere in 1873, serving in Algiers till 1876, when he 
returned to the United States, and manned (December 14) 
Caroline Adams, sole surviving daughter of J. Washington 
and Marie Louise (Hewling) Tyson, of Philadelphia. 
Shortly afterwards he took to ranching in New Mexico, 
but finding the life not to his liking he sold out and went 
to Switzerland. 

The perusal during his St. Cyr days of Abbe Hue’s 
Souvenirs d’lin voyage dans la Tartarie ei Ic Thibet 
inspired him with a strong desire — “ the hobby of his 
life ” — to explore this latter country, and all his spare 
hours in Paris had been spent at the National Library, 
and devoted, under the guidance of M, Leon Feer, to the 
study of its written language and of the few works 
written by Europeans concerning it. These studies 
resulted in the publication by Leroux, in 1884, of a 
translation (in French) of the Frdtimolcsha Sutra, or 
Le traite d’ emancipation, and in the same year of The 
Life of the Buddha, in Trtibner’s Oriental Series 
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He realized, however, that if success were to crown tlie 
explorations he dreamed of, a knowledge of not only 
th('. written but also of the spoken language of Titxit 
was an essential 7-e(piisite. With a view to gaining it, and, 
a.s he lioped, to obtaining access to valuable documents 
and works on Tibet in the Chinese archives, he applied 
for and obtained a position on the stall' of the Legation 
a,t Peking, being appointed Second Secretary there on 
April 9, 1884. At Peking he gained the friendship of 
an intelligent priest from Lh’asa in the great Inmasery 
Yung-ho-kung, with whom during the next four years 
he studied Tibetan, in which he became .a proficient 
speaker. He also accjnired during the same time a good 
knowledge of Chinese, both Avritten and spoken. Mean- 
while, he had been promoted Secretary of Legation on 
July 1, 1885, and had acted as Charge d'Affaires in Korea 
from December, 1886, to April, 1887. In the following 
year he resigned his diplomatic appointment in China, 
and started from Peking on December 17 on a scientific 
expedition, under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, into Tibet, his ultimate 
objective being Lh'asa. On reaching Baron Tsaidam, 
however, he w^as informed that the large Russian 
expedition which had started the previous j^c^ar imdt.;r 
Prjevalsky had succeeded in reaching Lh’asa. As no 
scientific object was to be gained by going over the same 
ground, he revised liis proposed itinerar3^ and decided to 
make his way into Kamdo (Eastern Tibet), and tlien, 
i f possible, from Jyecundo to Batang. With the assistance 
of a powerful chief of tlie Namts’o Tibetans, he succeeded 
ill reaching Jyecundo, after swimming his horses and yaks 
across the Drechu (Upper Yangtsze) and crossing it himself 
in a small yak-hide coracle, hut the lamas there obdurately 
refused to give him guides to go south, or to assist him in 
hiring pack animals. He resolved, therefore, to leave bis 
baggage with two of his followers, and to start at once 
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witli the two and ti guide he had managed to 

engage. After tliirteen da3^s’ hard riding ]ie reached 
the largo town of Kanze; but here he encountered even 
stronger opposition tlian at Jj^ecundo, and would probablj’ 
have lost his life but for his excellent knowledge of tlxi 
language. He had to abandon all idea of reaching 
Chaindo and thence Batang, and had to shape his course 
south-ciist to Tachien-lu, M^hich place he reached, via 
Dawo and Gata, on June 24, and Shanghai on August 20. 
1889. As the statement that the Russians had penetrated 
to Lh’asa th'e previous year ultimately proved to be false, 
the abandonment of an attempt to reach that town was 
a bitter disapj)ointment ; but, as he wrote in a letter 
shortly after his return, Mr. Rockhili found consolation 
in the reflection that “ Prjevalsky tried in 1882 to follow 
the route I took, but was unable to cross the Drechu. 
Szechenyi wished to travel it, but was told no route 
existed through the country, and was refused permission. 
J'he French missionaries have been trying for years to 
get into it, but without success. South from Narnts'o 
to Tachien-lu I have been the first foreigner who has 
ever put his foot in this part of Tibet ; and the under- 
taking was specially diflScult because the countiy is 
comparatively thickly populated”. A detailed account 
of this journey is given in Mr. Rockhill’s The Land of 
the Lamas. 

The results achieved on this journey encouraged 
Mr. Rockhili to believe that he could by a second 
expedition into Tibet add considerably to our knowledge 
of that remote region. So soon, therefore, as he had 
worked up the results of the earlier journey, he 
determined — again under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution — upon once more visiting Mongolia and Tibet, 
and endeavouring to traverse the latter country from 
north-east to south-west, or in . other words to try and 
reach Nepaul or Sikkim from the Chinese province of 
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Kansu. He started from Peking on Noveinber l'89l, 
a,u(i as he had learned during his first journey that in 
that portion oi; Tibet wliich is under the rule ol! Lh’asa 
opposition to foreigners is much more violent than ets(;- 
wliere, lie endeavoured to steer clear of Lh’asa by striking 
south, instead of north, of Koko-nor (as he did , on liis 
earlicn- journey), and then due west. Circunistancijs, 
liowever, over which he had no control, forced Idni to 
diverge from his proposed route; and when he reached 
the Namru Valley, not over 30 or 40 miles from tlie 
Tengri-nor, a.ud less than a month’s travel from British 
India, and udma at very nearly the same spot at which 
Bonvalot and Bower had been stopped in 1889 and 1891 
respectiveh^ his furtlier progress southwards was arrested 
by the Tibetans, and he was forced once more to turn 
his steps eastwards to Tachien-lu, which he readied on 
flctober 2, 1892. Tliough the remainder of his journey 
was not tlii'ough absolutely unknown country, for his 
route frequently crossed and sometimes coincided witli 
those of Bonvalot and Bower, and from Ch’am-do was 
identical with that taken in 1861 by Mgr. Thomine 
Desmazures, his admirable knowledge of the Tibetan and 
Chinese languages enabled him to collect much new 
information of great interest and value. 

A very full account of this journey was published l)y 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1894, under the title 
Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet . 
This, and the earlier journey, gained for Mr. Rockhill 
the .Patron’s (gold) medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

On his return to America Mr. Rockhill was appointed 
Chief Clerk (April 14, 1893) in the State Department ; 
a year later, April 14, 1894, he was promoted Third 
Assistant Secretary of State. He was nominated Delegate 
from the United States to the International Geographical 
Congress of London, 1895, and on. February ii, 1896, 
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he becairie Assistant Secretary of State. On July <S, 1897, 
he was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to Greece, 
llumania, and Servia, and held this post till May 19, 1899. 
when, having applied for transfer on the death of his 
wife at Athens, he was nominated Director of the Inter- 
national Bureau of American Republics in Washington, 
a department entrusted with the work of fostering trade 
between the United States and the several Republics of 
South America, and maintained by them all jointly. 

In April, 1900, he married Miss Edith lioweli Perkins, 
of Litchfield, Connecticut. On the relief of .Peking by 
the Allied forces in 1900, he was granted leave to proceed 
to China as Special Commissioner of the United States, 
being appointed on February 24, 1901, Plenipotentiary 
on the part of the United States for the settlement of the 
Boxer troubles. After signing the Peace protocol on .j 

September 7 of that year, be returned to Washington, 
and resumed his duties as the Director of the Inter- 
national Bureau of the American Republics, retaining , 
this post until, on March 8, 1905, he returned to China 
as Minister Plenipotentiaiy. While holding this office he 
was designated Ambassador Extraordinary to represent 
the United States at the funeral ceremonies of the 
Emperor of China, April 24, 1909. During this period 
of residence at Peking, he was able to render real service ' ' 

to the country in which he had been so long interested. 

When hostilities broke out in 1904 between Tibet and [ 

Great Britain, the Dalai Lama fled to Urga in Northern | 

Mongolia, where he remained, changing his residence [ 

from one to the other of the three principal monasteries [ 

in the neighbourhood, till after the signature by China [ 

and Great Britain, in 1906, of the Agreement modifying 
the Younghusband Convention of 19Q4. Realizing that 
this settlement would facilitate his own return to Lh’asa, i 

the Dalai Lama, as a first step, left Urga in the summer | 

of 1907, and, crossing Mongolia, took up his residence 
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in the .Kuinbuui Monastery, near Koko-nor. l''}iere lie 
received an intimation from the Chinese Government 
to proceed to Peking for audience, and then so soon as 
possible return to Lh’asa, where his presence was urgently 
needed owing to the growing unrest that was spreading 
throughout Tibet. Accordingly, in the spring of the 
following year the Dalai Lama left Kumbuni to talcc 
up his residence at the great Buddhist sanctuary of 
China, the Wu-t’ai-shan, in Shansi province. He lost 
no time in sending emissaries to Mr. Rockhill with letters 
and presents, together with an invitation to visit him. 
•Mr. Rockhill accepted the invitation, and spent a week 
with him at Wu-t’ai-shan, and he saw him frequently 
during his subsequent stay in Peking. Mr. Rockhill 
describes him as “a man of undoubted intelligence 
and ability, of quick understanding and of force of 
character; broad-minded — possiblj’- as a result of Ins 
varied experiences during the last few yeai’s — and of 
great natural dignity ; and seeming deeply impressed 
with the great responsibilities of his office as supreme 
Pontiff of his faith, more so, perhaps, than by thosi^ 
resulting from his temporal duties”. But he was '-quick- 
tempered and impulsive ” ; and Mr. Rockhill was able to 
render him signal service by counsel and advice when the 
Chinese Government seemed intent on humiliating him, 
and so to smooth out a situation which at one time 
threatened to result in serious conflict. On May 17, 
1909, he was appointed Ambassador to Russia. While 
at St. Petersburg he brought out, in collaboration with 
Dr. F. Hirfch, Professor of Chinese at Columbia University, 
New York, a revised and enlarged edition of a translation 
into Bnglisli of the Ghu-fan-chi of Cbau Ju-kua, an 
account of Chinese and Arab trade during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, of which Dr. Hirth liad earlier made 
a translation, published partly in English, but chiefly in 
German, in various scientifle magazines. On April 24, 
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11, lie was tmiislerred as Ambassador to Constantinople, 
compliance with the customary rule that Ambassadors 
i Ministers of the United States should tender resignation 
their posts on a change of President, Mr. Eockhill placed 
resignation in the hands of President Wilson on his 
ction. It was accepted, and his successor was appointed 
the autumn of 1913. 

Plavi ng handed over charge of the Embassy, Mr. Eockhill 
rted at the end of November, 1913, on an expedition 
ii'land to China, in order to form for himself an impartial 
nion of the general condition of that country uiidi ' 
i Kepublic established as the result of the revoliitic 
October, 1911, visiting Vvgst, en route to study tl 
tus and conditions of Mongolia, which had declared i 
ependonce of China. His interesting rej^orts, embodyir 
! results of the observations and inquiries made by bi; 
the course of this journey, have been published by tl 
lerican Asiatic Association in their monthly Journal 
lile on this mission, the President of the Republi 
an Shih-k’ai, pressed Mr, Rockhill to accept the poi 
Adviser to himself on both home and foreign affair 
is he agreed to do, but on the understanding that 1 
id onl,y reside in Peking during the winter months, an 
at liberty to work at other seasons through the ChiueE 
ations abroad ; and it was on his first trip to China i 
fihnent of this arrangement that lie met liis cleat] 
cold contracted at San Francisco prior to sailin 
'■eloped oil board ship into so serious an attack c 
nx'isy that on reaching Honolulu he had to be lande 
treatment. The pleurisy was conquered, but 1: 
cumbed four days later, on December 8, 1914, 1 
A’t failure, that liad sunervened. 
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Frdiimoksha Sutra, or Jj(‘. traite d’eiiiaucvpatio'iK 
Leroux, 1884. 

The Life of the Buddha. Triibner’s Oriental Sori(*.s. 
1884. 

TiheA, from, Chinese Sourees. Royal Asiatic Society 
Journal, 1891. 

Uddnavarga, the Northern Buddhist Versio')!, of 
Dha^rimapada. Triibner’s Oriental Series, 1892, 

The Land of the Lam,as. The Century Co,, New York. 
1892. ‘ 

Diary of a Journey in Mongolia and Tibet in 1891-92, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 1894. 

Notes on the Ethnology of Tibet. Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, 1895. 

The Journey of Friar Willia,m of Ruhruck. Hakluyt 
Society, 1900. 

The Ohu-fan-chi of Gha/a Jth-kua. Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, St. Petersburg, 1912. 

Conventions and Treaties with or concerning China and, 
Korea. 2 vols. Department of State, Whishington. 

At the time of his death, he was publishing in Japan 
the Chinese text of Chau Ju-kua’.s Chu-fan-chi, witl> 
the original Preface, which had been lost, but which 
Mr, Rockhill discovered by chance preserved in one of 
the vast encyclopsedias for which China is famous, and 
in the pages of Toung Pao, to which he had been for 
years a regular contributor, what may be considered n 
supplement to Chau Jii-kua’s work — an account, gathered 
from contemporaneous Chinese writers and dynastic 
Idstories, of the relations and trade of China with the 
Eastern archipelago and kingdoms on the Indian Ocean 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Mr. Rockhill was an Honorary Corresponding Member 

of the Royal. Geographical Society, a Corresponding 

Member of the .Tnstitut de iEranee, and of the Gesellschaf't 

fur Erdkunde, and had been a Member of the Royal 

Asiatic Society since 1882. . tt 

Alfred E. Hippisley. 
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I. (iENEiiAJ. Meetings of the Royal Asiatic ■'Society 

January 1915 , — Sir Charles .Lya]l, Yiec-Presideot, 

in the Chair. 

'.Phe I'ollowiiii^ were elected members oj’ the Society : — 
Pandit K. Bhaskara Shastri. 

Mr. Girindra Nath Boy Chaudhiiry. 

^Phroti nominations were approved for election at thti 
next general meeting. 

Colonel Sykes read a paper on “ The History of 
Persia”. 

A discussion followed, in whicl) Professor Browne, 
Mr. (fliafnr Khan, and the Chairman took part. 


February 9, 1915 . — Lord Reay, Pre.sident, in the Chaii*. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Miss F. M. G. Lorimer. 

Dr. Ahmad Khan. 

Mr. H. Niel Randle. 

Three nominations were approved for electionnt the 
next general meeting. 

Pi'ofessor Macdonell read a paper on ‘'The Development 
of Early Plindu Iconography ”. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Vincent Smith, 
Mr. Havel 1, Mi-. Sewell, , Dr. Daiches, and Dr. Thomas 
took part. \ .• ^ 


March. 9, Z'Pi'.'T.— Sir Mortimer Durand, Director, in the 
('hair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Miss Antonia Lamb. 

Mr. Hari Chand. 

Mr. Amolak Baj Davar. 

Nino nominations A\^6re approved for electioi) at the 
next genera] meeting. , ^ . 
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THE KINGS OE VIJAYANAGAEA, A.D. 1486-1509 


By R. SEWELL 


I^ONSIDERABLE difficulty has been experienced by 
^ Government epigrapbists in dealing with the history 


of the double usurpations of the kingdom of Yijayanagara 
in Southern India and the dates of accession and death 
■of the various rulers in the period A.D. 1486-1509 ; and 
.a note on these matters based on a number of inscriptions 
may have, a beneficial effect in somewhat clearing the 
ground. 

The last well-known king of the First Dynasty was 
Virupaksha II, son of D§va Baya II. He was also called 
Praudhadeva. According to Nuniz, the Portuguese 
ehronicler, who wrote about fifty years later upon 
information given to him when residing at Vijayanagara, 
this king Yirupaksha had two sons, tJie elder of whom 
slew his father and was in his turn slain by the younger. 
Nuniz calls this younger prince “Padearao”, which is 
apparently a corruption of “ Praudha Baya ” or Praudha- 
deva Baya. This prince came to the throne, and not 
long afterwards was driven out by the very powerful 
minister Nrisimha^ of the Salu'va family. This was the 

1 I consistently spell his naj?ae thus, to distinguish him fiom Ins 
xainister, thesecond usurper, Narasjjhha, or ISTarasa, orNnrasaji'ja Miyuka. 

JRAS. 1915.", ^ , 2.3 
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first usurpation, Nrisiiiiha certainly seizing the throne 
and uprooting the First Dynasty. 

Tliere is an inscription of Viriipaksha at Dovaraya- 
sandra, Mulbagal taluk; Kolar District, Mysore {E'p. 
Cam., X, Mb. 104), the date of which is apparently 
Friday, July 29, A.D. 1485.^ It mentions the minister 
Nrisiiiiha, and as it is of the same type as others o£ 
Virupaksha’s reign, we must accept it as a record 
of Virupaksha II, The inscription. No. 593 of 1902,- 
which has been noticed both by Professor Hultzsch and 
M.'r, Yenkayya, registers a gift at Anbil, Trichinopoly 
District by Saluva Saiiigama in 1408 (a.d, 1486-7) in 
the reign of “ Devaraya Maharaya Virupaksharaya 
Praudhadeva Maharaya”. This description has been 
held as meaning that the then king was Praudhadeva, 
son of Yirupaksha, who ivas son of Devaraya. I must 
leave it to scholars to decide whether this is the only 
possible interpretation, or whether the meaning may be 
“ Virupaksha, alias Praudhadeva, son of Devaraya ”. In 
the first case the record may be one of Nuniz’s “Padearao”, 
i.e. of Praudhadeva, the younger son of King Virupaksha II; 
in the second case it may be a record of Virupaksha II 
himself, who also was called Praudhadeva”, Profe.ssor 
Hultzsch inclines to the former ; but I notice that in 
his pedigree of the First Dynasty (ARE., 1907, p. 86), 
Mr. Venkayya does not allot a son to Virupaksha II. 
The details of the Anbil date are not known to me. 
There is another record of Virupaksha dated in the 
same year, A.D. 1486-7, at Mudabidure in South Ganara 
(No. 31 of 1901). The dates of both of these should 
be carefully examined, 

^ I cannot say whether the mistake is in the original or made by the 
cojiyist. The weekday is transliterated as A, for Adivdram = Sunday, 
It should be Su for Sukravdram = Friday, which was the day of the 
given date. 

“ Inscriptions so quoted are those mentioned in the Gov'ernment 
Epigraphist’s lists published in the official Annual Reports on Epigraphy, 
Madras. These reports are quoted by me as. “ ARE.” 
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Now the earliest inscription as yet known in wliich 
Nrisimha, the usurper, is credited with the imperial titles 
2hik(lrdjddhirdjci Rdjaparamesvara found on a coppei- 
plate inscription at Sitakallu, Tuinkur taluk, Mysore {Ei>. 
Garn., xii, Tin. 54), of which the date corresponds to 
November 1, A.D. 1486. We gather, then, that Nrisimlia’s 
usurpation took place before that date, and that subsequent 
to July 29, A.D. 1485, either Virupaksha 11 continued to 
reign, and was himself dethroned by Nrisiinha, or he was, 
as stated by Nuniz, assassinated, and was succeeded by 
his younger son (who slevr his elder brother), this younger 
son being called “ Praudhadeva ”, and being dethroned by 
Nrisimha. 

In this connexion an inscription at Gaiigaikondachola- 
puram, Trichinopoly District, should be carefully studied. 
As reported (ARE., 1892, § 9; No. 83 of 1892), its date is 
A.D. 1482, 1483, or 1484, and it is said to belong to a later 
Virupaksha, son of Mallikharjuna. In the Official List, 
however, the name is merely given as “ Virupaksharaya”, 
and from that we can make no inference. Mr. Venkayya 
seemed quite certain about it, and in the pedigree already 
mentioned he places a Virfipaksha III as son of Malli- 
kharjuna.^ 

From what has been said we may accept the fact of 
Nrisiinha’s usurpation and its date at some time later 
than July 29, a.d. 1485, and prior to November 1, a.d. 1486. 
This period may be lessened by examination of the dates 
of the two inscriptions above mentioned, Nos. 593 of 1902 
and 31 of 1901. They may prove that Virupaksha II, or 
at least some member of the First Dynasty, was actually 
on the throne on some day in A.D. 1486. No prince of 

^ I do not gather that the inscription definitely accords the rank of 
sovereign to this son of Mallikharjuna, so that he may merely have hc<'n 
a prince of the reigning house. The date is said bo be “ S. 1405 expii'nd. 
Sobhakrit”, bub it was S. 1405 current that was ^Sbhakrit, so that we 
have a choice of three consecutive years A. n. 
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that house is mentioned in any inscription known to me 
subsequent to the year A.D. 1486-7. 

Attention must, however, he directed towards the 
inscription at Tiruvakkarai in South Arcot, No. 198 of 
1904, which is said to mention “ Saluva Narasiiigadeva ” 
(Nrisimha), and his agent Narasa Nayaka, and to be 
dated in the year Sobhakrit, A.D. 1482-3. It will probably 
be found that Narasingadeva was then merely a viceroy. 
Narasa Nayaka was for many years agent to him, both 
before and after the usurpation. All depends bn the titles 
prefixed to Narasihgadeva’s name. 

Nrisiihha’s reign must have come to an end on some 
day prior to Sunda}^, January 27, A.D. 1493, on which day 
two inscriptions at Kalasa in the Mudgere taluk, Kadur 
District, Mysore {Ep. darn., vi, Mg. 54, 56), declare as then 
sovereign Imrnadi Nrisiihha, son of Nrisiiiiha.^ A third 
inscription at the same place (Mg. 50) of date Tuesday, 
May 14, in the same year confirms this ; and both are 
strongly supported by Firishtah’s statement that when, 
on a Saturday in the month of Rajab, a.h. 898 — which 
Saturday must have been either April 20 or 27, or May 11, 
A.D. 1493— a great battle took place close to Raichur, 
between the force.s of Adil Shah and those of Yijayana- 
gara, the king of Vijayanagara was then young. (The 
translator calls him “ a child but this may not be 
a very accurate rendering.) This shows that the acknow- 
ledged ruler of Vijayanagara at the time of the battle was 
certainly not the veteran Nrisimha. 

Imrnadi Nrisimha, then, began to reign in succession to 
his father, at least as early as January 27, A.D. 1493. 

' ^ In what follows it should be observed that if I mention, without 
further comment, a weekday in connection with the date of au 
inscription, the meaning is that the original details of the Hindu date 
state a weekday and that computation 'proves that the date is quite 
regular. When no mention is made of any weekday let it be understood 
that none has been stated in the original, that the A.n. date corresponds 
to the statement made in the record, but that the given Hindu date is 
incapable of positive Yerifieation, 
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An inscription at Purattulcoyil, Triehinopoly District, 
No. 736 of 1909, should have its date carefully examined. 
The official description of it is merely that the date is 
“ S. 1414 Paaidhavi This corresponds to the A. B. year 
1492-3 which ended March 27, 1493. The name of the 
sovcreiyn is given as “Bhujabalaraya”, one of Imniadi 
Nrisimha’s names. ^ 

No. 516 of 1906 mentions this Icing as ruling in S. 1415 
Pramadin, which began on that day, March 27, A.D. 1493; 
and another record (JE'p. CciTn., xii, Kg. 11) also mentions 
him as ruling in that year. 

Further proof is afforded by Ep. Cam., x, Gd. 80, of 
Wednesday, September 25, and by ix, 42, 45, both 

of December 18, 1493.'^ These records are interesting in 
that they mentioned Immadi Nrisimha’s son, Devappa 
Kay a, as at that time ruling tlie Tippur sima, so that the 
sovereign, though he may have been young, could not 
have b^n a “child Firishtah was probably misled as 
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records. But it is necessary to go carefully into those of 
his later years in order to arrive approximately at the date 
of the close of the reign. Some of these are the following. 

Ep. Gam., xii, Kg- 26 ;, May 29, a.d. 1494. “ Saluva 

Immacli Baya.” 

Ibid., X, Kl. 34 ; January 15, a.d. 1495. (Saka year given 
wrongly as “1416” for 1414.) ■ “ Immadi Narasiuga.” 

Ibid., ix, Dv. 66 ; January 27, a.d. 1495. “ . . . Narasinga 

Eaya.” 

Ibid., ix, Bn. 123; March 27, a.d. 1495. “Immadi 8rl 
Narasiuga Raya.” 

Ibid., ix, Ma. 81; August 20, A.D. 1495, eclipse of sun. 
“ Immadi Narasiuga Raya.” 

Ibid., ix, Ht. 23 ; August 30, a.d. 1495. (Saka year “ 1416 ” 
quoted in error for 1417.) “Immadi Narasiuga Raya.” 

In A.D. 1496, Ep. Cam., x, Kl. 1 ; xii, Mi. 88 ; iii, My. 83. 

In a.d. 1498, ibid., iii, Nj. 16. 

In A.D. 1499, ibid., x, Mr. 5 ; ix, Cp. 52. 

In A.D. 1499-1500, No. 166 of 1901 ; Ep). Ind., vii, pp. 79, 80; 
No. 89 of 1908. These are in S. Canara and Madura. 

In A.D. 1500-1, Nos. 189 and 151 of 1908, also from 
Madura. 

In A.D. 1501-2, No. 615 of 1907. Gifts in this king’s reign 
“for the merit of Narasa Nay aka ”, i.e. the Tuluva 
Narasimha, the king’s minister, the second usurper. 

. At this point we must . consider the inscription said to 
be dated in a.d. 1501-2 in tlic year Durinati, at 
Chaulikere, near Barukur, in South Canara, on whicli more 
than one writer ha.s relied in order to prove that the 
second usurpation, namely that by Narasa Nayaka or 
Nara.simha, took place as early, or earlier, than that 
year. This is No. 152 of 1901. I believe tliat it has not 
as yet been published, and all that I can gather about it is 
gained from the Epigraphist's List and from a remark 
made by Mr. Krishna Sastri (Ann. Arch, Rep. for 1908-9, 
p. 171) that its date is given as in, the month Magha. 
The Official List describes it ' as a record of “ Vira 
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refer to Immadi Nriairhlia himself. It may be that no 
royal titles are prefixed to the name and that Vira 
Narasimlia is not mentioned as king but as ruler of 
a province, which he may well have been, being tlie eldest 
son of his father, who held the king in thrall, I can trace 
no other record of Vira Narasiinha, except this one, till 
the year A.D. 1505, the Nagaragere plates. 

But there is an inscription of the year A.D. 1501-2 on 
copper-plates (No. 32 of 1905-6 ; ARE., 190C, p. 10) 
which has to be noticed. This is a grant which mentions 
Mahdmandale^vara Sdluva Narasanna Nayaka, son of 
Yisarappa Nayaka, and the description, if it were not for 
the Saluva name and titles, would certainly seem to be one 
of the second usurper, Narasa Nayaka, son of Isvara 
Nayaka. But firstly, Narasa Nayaka did not belong to 
the Saluva family. It was Immadi Nrisimha who did so. 
And, secondly, the record does not give him royal honours, 
but calls him merely mahdmundalehara, a great lord. If 
it should be argued that later kings of the Tuluva Narasa 
Nayaka’s family were accorded Saluva titles, 5.nd that my 
first criticism therefore falls to the ground, I admit that 
this is so ; but I think that that practice is confined to later 
years, and that it will not be found to have existed so 
early as the time of Narasa Nayaka himself. In any case 
the second objection is enough, in my opinion, to make 
us hesitate to accept the document as a record of Narasa 
Nayaka the king. If an usurper became a king he wmuld 
assuredly insist on his royal title. 

Tvo other inscriptions have been held to prove that 
Narasa Nayaka the usurper’s death took place about the 
end of A.D. 1503, and therefore that the usurpation and 
dethronement of Immaqli Nrisiiiiha must have occurred 
before that date. These are (1) an inscription at 
Bachahalli in Mysore (Mp. Cam., iv, K. p. 64), the date of 
which corresponds to Deceniber 13, a.d. 1503, and which 
states that a gift was made to a temple “ when Narasapna 
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Nay aka died ” ; and (2) an inscription at Devikapnrain in 
North Arcot (No. 357 of 1912), the year of which only is 
given (= A.D. 1503-4), and which records a gift made 

for the merit of svdmi Narasa-Nayaka who went to the 
ttiva-loka”. These may both refer to the same personage, 
but there is nothing whatever in them, as reported, to 
show that that personage was the great king Narasa 
Nay aka of Vijayanagara. In the first of these no titles of 
any sort are prefixed to the name,^ and in the second the 
title svdmi certainly does not indicate a ruling sovereign. 
So that neither of these ought to be taken, as they have 
been, to refer to any king. 

The evidence, therefore, in favour of the second 
usurpation having taken place as early as A.D, 1501-2 is 
inconclusive and weak. 

Against it I have to place several inscriptions proving 
that the reign of Immadi Nrisimha lasted till at least 
A.D. 1505, These are as follows ; — 

Ep. Cam., viii, Nr. 73. Date October 1, a.d. 1502. 
“ Narasihga with full titles of sovereign. Mention is 
also made of Narasa Nayaka, the minivster. 

Ibid., xii, Mi. 106. Date Monday, March 13, a.d. 1603. 
Mentions Immadi Nrisimha’s agent Narasa Nayaka. 

Ep. Ind., vii, 74 ff. Date Sunday, August 25, a.d. 1604, the 
Devulai)alle plates, which set forth Immadi Nrisimha’s 
pedigree, and represent him as then on the throne. 

No. 395 of 1912. Date "Wednesday, September 25, a.d. 1504. 
Names as sovereign “immadi Nrisiihha Tammayadeva ” 
(Nuniz’s “ Tamarao ”). 

There is an inscription at Jyotipura, Bangalore District, 
Mysore, which, though the number of the Saka year 
'' 1427 ” is wrongly stated in it in connection with the 
name of tlie cyclic year Kshaya (^. 1428), must belong tq 
one of the years A.D. 1504-6, and certainly not to any 

1 The original reads, after a damaged and illegible phrase, “. . . van/- 
2^arasanna NdyaJca” etc. The termination “ . . . varu ” is not one of 
any royal title. 
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year earlier than 1504. This gives the name of tlie 
sovereign as Immadi Nrisiihha {Ep. Gar7L, ix, Ht. 121), 

Ep. Garn., x, Mb. 242, an inscription in Mysore of tlie 
yc'.ar Krodliana, a.d. 1505-6, mentions a gift made “ in 
order that prosperity may be to” Narasimha Maharajah 
and Narasinga Nayaka. This helps to prove that Immadi 
Nrisiiiiha was alive in that year, and had not yet been 
murdered. Nuniz tells us that Narasa Nayaka’s usurpation 
took place after Immadi Nrisiiiiha’s assassination. 

No. 354 of 1912 at Devikapuram, North Arcot, is an 
inseri2:)tion of the reign of Immadi Nrisiiiiha, son of 
Nrisiiiiha. Its date is stated in tlie Epigrajihist’s List 
as “6. 1429 . Kaktfikshi 1429 is a mistake, either in 
original or copy, for 1420. The nakshatra is given as 
“ Uttirara”, whicli is also a mistake, either in original 
or copy, for Uttiradam. With these corrections the 
details of the date correspond to Friday, February 28, 
A.D. 1505. Two other inscriptions at the same place, 
Nos. 39'5 and 396, are dated correctly in the year “ 18. 1426 
Raktakshi”, so that the “1429 ” of the record in question 
is evidently a mere engraver’s or copyist’s error. No. 395 
corresponds, as already stated, to Wednesday, September 25, 
A.D. 1504; No. 396 to Sunday, February 2, a.d. 1505. All 
these give Immadi Nrisiriiha as the reigning king, and 
No. 395 mentions Narasa Nayaka, in addition. 

With all these records to guide us we cannot but decide 
that Immadi Nrisiriiha was alive till at least February 28, 
A.D. 1 505. Hence his death and Narasa Nayaka’s usurpation 
took place subsequent to that date. 

Now to consider the records of King Narasa Nfiyaka 
and his son Vira Narasiriiha. I have discussed the 
Chaulikere inscription of possibly the latter, of date, as 
reported, A.D. 1501~2, and the copper-plate inscription of 
the same year. No. 32 of 1905-6, possibly of Narasa 
Nayaka, neither of which can be assigned definitely to 
these rulers as kings ; also the two records which mention 
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the death of a certain person called Narasa Nayaka, but 
which cannot allude to the death of the king of that name. 

With these exceptions the earliest inention of either 
fatlior (the u.surper) or son that I can llnd is one of the 
latter on (?) October 23, A.i). 1504.^ This is at Halkura, 
Ooribidnur taluk, Kolar District, Mysore {Ep. Cam,, x, 
Gd. 38). It states that a private person built a car for 
a temple, and on this being reported to him Yira-pratapa 
Xarasihga-Raya granted a village to that temple. This 
may well refer to Vira Narasiiiiha, who may have been 
viceroy of the province, but there is no title whatever 
prefixed to the name, nor is there any hint given that he 
was then sovereign of Vijayanagara, and the inference 
must be that he was not so. The date, moreover, is not 
satisfactory. 

The Nagarakere plates {E'p. Cam., x, Gd. 77) afford 
the first clear mention, that I can discover-, of Yira Nara- 
siiiiha as sovereign. They set forth h is ancestrj^, fanciful ly 
for the most part, but mentioning his father Xarasa as 
having been king, and they mention his iialf-brother 
Krishnadeva Raya, who afterwards came to the throne. 
The date corres 2 ronds to either July IG or August 14, 
A.D. 1505. 

Putting this with the information we have previously 
culled from the inscriptions, it seems that, if the story of 
Nuniz is correct, Immadi Nrisimha “was murdered on some 
day subsequent to February 28, A.l). 1505, that the 
throne was immediate!}?- seized by Narasa Nayaka, and 
that the hitter’s death and his son Yira Narasiihlia’s 
accession took place very shortly afterwards, namely, on 
some day earlier tlian July 16 (or August 14) in the 
same year. 

^ This i.s the date if its lunar details aloi),e ate accejjted, but the 
Tv-eekday is given as Thursday when it was Wednesday ; and an eclipse 
is mentioned which did not take place. Thei^ was an ecliptse of the 
moon on August 25, but not on October 28 of that year. 
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There are several inscriptions of Vira Narasimha’s 
reign : e.g., 3p. Garni., iv, Gu. 67, of some day between 
February 23 and March 10, A.D. 1506 ; ib. iii, Ml. 95, of 
December 15, A.D. 1506 ; ib. viii, JSTr, 64, of January 13, 
A.D. 1507 • ib. ix, Bn. 52, of January 3, a.d. 1508 ; ib. x, 
]Mr. 6, at Tekal, of April 5, A.D. 1509 ; No. 342 of 1892, 
at Tadpatri, of May 4, A.D. 1509 ; and there are others. 
But these will suffice to carry on the sequence. 

At Pulivendla, in the Cuddapah District, i.s a record of 
Vira Narasiiiilia’s succe.ssor, Krishnadeva Raya, This is 
No. 491 of 1906, which I gather from Mr. Krishna Sastri’s 
notice of it in the Annual Report of the Archfcological 
Survey for 1908-9, p, 175, is dated in the month Karttika 
of S. 1431, the year Sukla, and therefore corresponds to 
some day betAveen October 14 and November 13, a.d. 1509. 

King Vira Narasirhha therefore died on some day 
between May 4 and October 14 or November 13, a.d. 1509. 
Nuniz gave him a reign of six years, but we see now that 
it was about four years. 

To sum up. Differing from some writers on the subject, 
I place the first usurpation by Nrisirhlia as on some day 
between August 29, 1485, and November 1, a.d. 1486 j 
his death and the accession of Immadi Nrisirnha as on 
some day prior to January 27, 1493; the second usurpation 
by Narasa Nayaka, his death, and the accession of his 
son Vira Narasirhha, as during the interval between 
February 28 and July 16 (or August 14), 1505. Vira 
Narasimha’s death and the accession of Krislinadeva Rajm 
are known to have taken place on some day earlier thair 
October 14 or November 13^ A.D. 1509. 

Krishnadeva Raya’s coronation took place on January 23 
or 24,^ a.d. 1510, as we know from the inscription at the 
liampe Temple at the capital (£^p. Ind., i, 363). The 

^ There were two civil days associated with the quoted tithi 
“14 AJagha”, that tithi being current at both true and mean sunrise 
of both Wednesday and Thursday, January 23 and 24, 
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Tekal and Tadpatri records above mentioned conclusively 
prove that it could not have taken place on Januarj^ 23 
or 24, A.D. 1509, because his predecessor was alive in 
April 'and May of that year; and this sets at rest any 
question as to whether the festival held in January, 1510, 
was in honour of the actual coronation of Krishnadeva 
Hay a or merely an anniversary. It was, of course, the 
former. 
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THE MEAHING OF THE “ OM-MANI-PADKE-HUM 
FORMULA 


IIkv. a. H. FRANCK E, Pii.l)., Moravian Missionary 


X)i^HEN spending several weeks at Leh, in 1914, 
I became interested in certain balcony - like 
structures containing tliree nnchod-rten each. Tliey were 
called Rig-adsin-mgon-po (Lords, holders of wisdom) or 
Rig-g,mm-mgon-po (Lords of the three [realms of] 
wisdom). Besides the three mchod-rten, the balconies 
contained also Lamaist pictures and inscriptions. Mr. H. 
Korber, of the Munich Museum, rendered me valuable 
help in the identification of several of the pictures. 
The* following is a list of the Rig-ddzin-mgon-i^o (the 
abbreviation Rig. will be used instead of this long word) 
at Leh and neiglibouring places. 

1. Rig. near east gate of Leh. 

It contains three mcJiod-o'ten of different colours. The 
one to the left of the spectator is of red colour, the one 
in the middle is white, and the one to the spectator’s 
right is of blue coloxir. 

The wall behind the mchod-rten is furnished with three 
pictures. Behind the red mchod-rten we find a picture 
of Manjusri, with red skin, one face, and two arms, 
wielding the' sword of wisdom, and ' exhibiting a book 
placed on a lotus. Behind the white mchod-rten we find 
a picture of Avalokite^vara (Padmapani) with wdiite skin, 
one face, and four arms. In one of his hands he carries 
a lotus flower ; the others are empty. Behind the blue 
mchod-rten we notice a picture of Vajrapani, -with blue 
skin, one face, and two arms. He wields a thunderbolt 
in his right hand. . . ^ - 
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Besides the pictures, the walls contain repetitions of 
the following formulas: Ovi onani hum ; Vadzra- 

guTiiiiadma-siddhi hum ; Om a hum; Om vahishvarl 
miim ] Om Vadzrapani hum. 

2. llig. near a house called HahihxMah at Leh. 

It contains three mchod-rten painted red, white, and 
blue, beginning at the spectator’s left side. The red 
mchod-rten is furnished with a Lafitsa character reading 
om, the white one has a Lantsa a, and the blue one 
a Lailtsa hum. 

Like No. 1, the wall behind the mchod-rten is furnished 
with the pictures of Mailju^ri, Padmapani, and Vajrapani, 
all exhibiting the same symbols, and painted in the same 
colours. 

The inscriptions on the wall read as follows : Om 
maoii ;padme hum ; Om vadzrapani hiim ; Om vagish- 
vari mum. Besides, we find the syllable om, inscribed 
in Lafitsa characters on the right and left sides of the 
pictures. 

3. Rig. at gSang-mhhar, near Leh, 

Here we find three mchod-rten of white colour, the 
one to the spectator’s left side being furnished with an 
om, the middle with an a, and the one to the spectator’s 
right side with a hum, in Lafitsa characters. 

Here we notice five pictures on the wall behind the 
mchod-rten. The group in the middle again represents 
Manjusri, Padmapani, and Vajrapani, in the same colours, 
and with the same attributes as in Nos. 1 and 2. To the 
right of Manjusri, Tson-hha-pa- is represented, furnished 
with a book and a sword, placed on a lotus flower ; and 
to the left of Vajrapani, we notice Padmasambhava 
wielding a vajra in one hand, and holding a kapdla in 
the other. 

There are no inscriptions on the walls of this balcony. 
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4. Rig. at By ams-2^a, near Leli. 

This balcony contains three mcliod-vten of red, white, 
and 1)lue colour. They are furnished with the following 
inscriptions in Lahtsa characters : a is written on the red, 
om on the white, and hUnn on the blue, mchod-rten. This 
is probably a mistake ; the order ought to be the same as 
in Nos. 2, 3, 5, and 6. 

Behind the three mchod-rten, i\ie walls are furnished 
with the pictures of the following lamas and divinities, 
their order being from left to right : Kubera, Mahjusri, 
Tsoh-klia-pa, Padmapani, Padrnasarabhava, aBrug-pa- 
bla-ma(?), Yajrapani, and Siriihavaktra. Tlie three 
principal deities are painted exactly like their repre- 
sentations in Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 6. The pictures of the 
lamas Tsoii-kha-pa and Padmasambhava are not different 
from the representations in No. 3. In addition to these 
five pictures, we also find liere representations of one 
more lama, and of two tutelary duties. 

There are no inscriptions on the walls of this balcony. 

5. Rig. at Gadpa, near Leh. 

It contains three mchod-rten of red, white, and blue 
colour, furnished with the following inscriptions in 
Lahtsa characters : the syllable om is found on the 
red mchod-rten, a on the white, and hum on the blue. 

There are no pictures nor any inscriptions on the wall 
behind these mchod-rten. 


6. Rig. at Ghn-Chi, near Leh. 

It contains three mchod-rten of white colour. The one 
to the spectator’s left is furnished with a Lahtsa om, the 
one in the middle with an a, and the one to the Spectator’s 
right with a hiom in Lahtsa characters. 

On the wall behind the m.chod-rten we find pictures 
of Mahjusri, Padmapani, and Yajrapani, looking exactly 
like the representations of .these deities in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
JRAS. 1916, ' ' ' " ’ b'f 'I. i- h/ 26 
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and 4. In addition to tliese, a picture of Tsoii-klia-pa 
\Yas added to the right of Mafijusri, 

There are no inscriptions to be found on tlie wall 
behind the mchod-Hen. 

7. Jlig. at llla-lchan, in Leli. 

It contains three mchod-rten of wliite colour without 
any inscriptions. 

There were thi’ee pictures painted on the walls behind 
the me//, ocZ-ri!le?i which have suffered much. • Tlie one to the 
spectator s left apparently represented Tsoh-kha-pa, the one 
in the middle can no longer be recognized, and the one to 
the spectator’s right represented Padmasainbliava. 

On both sides of the pictures the syllable oin is found 
inscribed on the wall. 

8. Rig. at the Ghaon fort of Leh. 

It contains three mchod-rten of red, white, and blue 
colour. 

On the walls we find pictures of the following deities 
and lamas, their order being from left to right: Padma- 
sambhava, Mailju^ri (with yellow skin), Avalokites vara 
(with eleven heads and a thousand arms, of white colour), 
Vajrapani (with blue skin), a aBrug-pa-blama (?) (with 
two lotus flowers in his hands), Tsoh-kha-pa, and the 
green Tara. In a separate place on the wrall we fiiid 
a picture of a scene representing a hermit surrounded 
by various animals. 

The walls also contain many repetitions of the om 
mani padme hum formula, inscribed in four different 
kinds of character (viz. Tibetan, Lahtsa, Wartu, and 
another Indian script), and the following formula 
addressed to an unknown deity ^ : Bhrum, om padmosh- 
jiishavimale hum phat, shuhham / 

.9. Rig. on the road to dPe-tkuh. 

It contains three mchod-rten, which are all of white 
colour. 


^ Could it be the green Tara ? 
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Tlie \Yiills contain many repetitions o£ the following 
three inscriptions: Om mani padme ham; Om vagish- 
vari mum ; Om Vadzraimni hum. 

In addition to tlie above let me say that similar groups 
of three -mchod-rten are also found at other places in 
Indian Tibet. At Sa-spo-la, for instance, I noticed a good 
number of groups of three mchod-rten painted red, white, 
and blue, in different sites. There I also succeeded in 
seeing two balconies containing pictures and inscriptions 
on the walls behind the mchod-rten. In one case the 
pictures represented the eight emblems of happiness, and 
in the other they represented the three princii^al deities, 
viz. Mahjusri, Padmapani, and Vajrapaui, besides the eight 
emblems of happiness. In the inscriptions, the om mani 
'padme hum formula was predominant. 

The three principal formulas (compare No. 9) I have 
also noticed, among other places, at Yur-nad in Lahul, 
and on the rocks of Lake Padma-can in Mandi. 

If we compare tlie various Rig-ddziu-mgon-po of 
Leh with one another, the following facts became 
apparent : — 

The three mcliod-rten always found in them symbolize 
the three great Bodhisatvas whose pictures are in so 
many cases found painted on the walls behind them, 
viz. Manjusri, Avalokitesvara, and Vajrapani. This is in 
particular indicated by the colours of the mchod-rten. 
(See Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8.) 

Whenever we find more than three pictures painted on 
the walls, the pictures of two famous lamas come first. 
They are the pictures of Padmasambhava, the incarnation 
of Vajrapani, and Tsoh-klia-pa, the incarnation of 
Manjuh-i. The third lama cannot yet be identified. 

As regards inscriptions, the most frequent are a group 
of three times one syllable and a group of three times six 
syllables. ! 
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ending in d. The connexion of this formula with the 
two other ones shows us that mani2Kichne is tlie vocative 
case of the name of a female deity Manipadma, the 
deity of the jewel-lotus ”, apparently the saJcti of 
]\ranipadma,^ who must be identical with Padmapani or 
A valokitesvara. 

The formula Vadzixigurupadma siddki hum: which is 
found once, is addressed to Padmasambhava or to his 
female energy. Another name found in a formula given 
in No. 8 cannot yet be identified. 

The fact that all these formulas are furnished with 
syllables like om, mum, or hum., also speaks in favour 
of my view that the nouns connected with them 
are to be taken as put in the vocative ease. At first 
sight it is certainly surprising to find that all these 
divinities are addre.ssed in their female forms. But it 
was the female energies of these divinities that were 
supposed to be most effective. And the Kesar saga shows 
us plainly that Kesar, when in difficulties, hardly ever 
addressed dBum-hhri-rgyal-2'io, his heavenly father, but 
aBum-hhri-rgyal-mo, his heavenly mother. From the 
above formulas it becomes also quite plain why the 
Chinese changed the sex of Avalokitelvara. Their 
K wan -yin is a female deity. 

It is tempting to draw parallels between the triad of' 
Manju^ri, Padmapani, and Yajrapani, and the Tibetan 
pre-Buddhist divinities of lieaven, earth, and the nidga- 
w^orld. But I shall leave that for another occasion. 

According to Tibetan records, the Om manipadme 
hum formula goes back to the times of Sron-btsan-sgam-po, 
We ask -whether this assertion can be proved. From the 
excavations carried on by Sir Aurel Stein in the 
Taklamakhan desert we learn that the formulas om d hum 
and Om vadzrapdni hum were certainly used in at least 
the eighth century. For they have been traced on some 
P As indicated by me, JitAS.i 190^, p. 464.— Fij W. T.] 
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of the fragments belonging to his collection. I now 
venture to say that, if this much has been preserved, 
wo may suspect that also the two remaining formulas, 
viz. the Om vCiglsvari miii-m, and the Om '’nian vpadma huvi., 
were known during that early period ; for I believe that 
the three cannot be separated from one another, and 
originally formed one single formula of three lines. If 
the full formula of three lines has not yet been found in 
the Stein Collection, this may be due to the fragmentary 
character of many of the relics. 

Of the three divinities honoured by the erection of 
Rig-ddzin~mgon-po balconies, Padmapani, or Avalo- 
kites vara, became the greatest favourite with Tibetans, 
in particular, as he became permanently incarnated in 
the Dalai-lamas, For this reason, the formula addressed 
to him became the most treasured one, and has now 
gained such popularitj’- that the two others have almost 
passed to oblivion. 
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THE ZOROASTEIAlff PERIOD OE INDIAN HISTORY 
By D. B. SPOONER 

(GoniinuedfromfheJamiarijJoiirnal,2:).S9.) 

PART II 

O MITTING the various other passages in the IFahd- 
hhdrata ^\h.iGll might he cited to support our tliesis, 
and viewing synthetically the results of our study so fai, 
we find that, to use Hopkins’s phrase, “the more important 
building operations”^ of the epic are of pronouncedly 
Persian character. In the excavations of Patahputra we 
find that the palaces of Ghandragupta were of pro- 
nouncedly Persian character, as well. The MalidhMrata, 
ascribes its buildings to supernatural agency. Tire Chinese 
pilgrims tell us that the Mauryan halls were built by 
genii. The general attributes, as well as the very name, of 
the agent, Asura Maya, are found to be directly reminiscent 
of Ahura Mazda. It was by Ahura Mazda’s grace the 
AcluTemenian monarchs reared the palaces of Persepohs, 
which served as models for the Mauryan king. The epic 
tells us Maya wrought his works by magic. Patahputra 
is “wrought by magic” in the Katliasaritsdgara? ^ More- 
over, tlm description which the Asura Maya gives us 
of the palaces he built agrees most strikingly with 
the account of Chandragupta’s palaces recorded by 
Megasthenes. Both are inferentially confirmed by the 
stratigraphical evidences in the soil, and by the general 
topography of the site, at Patahputra. The inference is 
thus direct that the palaces to which the Mahahharata 

1 Great Epic, p. 392. . . j i 

- mayaracita-ni Pd^alipxaram (K, i, 3. 78). I.am indebted to Dr. g 
for this reference. , „ ‘ . 
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refers are those of Pataliputra. We have,, however, 
already seen above, in the line 

^ trr^ TTWT^ tf liflT: 

that these structures were erected for the Daiiavas, and 
we have agreed with Weber that the Danavas were 
a foreign people. 

But, if the monarclis for whom Persian palaces were 
built by a divine spirit reminiscent of Ahura Mazda 
w’ere themselves non-Hindu, as the Mahdbharata implies, 
it follows, obviously enough, that they must have been 
Iranian in race and Zoroastrian in faith. Were, then, the 
Mauryas Zoroastrians ? I do not, myself, see any escape 
from this conclusion. The logic of the argument seems 
to me unimpeachable, and the evidence of the epic alone 
conclusive. Moreover, it is confirmed in the most direct 
manner possible by everything Megasthenes has told us 
of the inner life of Chandragupta’s Court, and no single 
fact of Indian history or archaeology known to me is 
in any way incompatible with such a theory. On the 
contrary, even so slight a search as I have had oppor- 
tunity to make discloses various points confirmatory of 
the supposition. 

The first question requiring consideration is the name 
Maurya itself. If this were of well-known and certain 
Indian derivation or significance, the fact would militate 
directly against a theory of Persian origin. But is it .so ? 
On the contraiy, the only explanation advanced in India 
is confessedly unsatisfactory. In view of his. reputed 
irregularity of caste, a 6udra female named Mura has 
been hypothecated, who is supposed to have been a wife 
of the last Nanda and mother of Chandragupta. The 
story seems palpably apocryphal, and it has rightly met 
with scanty credence. The word Maurya is not to be 
explained as a metronymic from this unknown woman’s 
name. Neither is any other Indian derivation possible. 
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an oasis on tlie edge of a , desert, remote from any 
mountain of importance. How could a region of this sort 
have given rise to the Hindu legend of Mt. Meru ? 

This raises the question of the location of the ancient 
■Vlerv, Why is it so taken for granted that the Trans- 
caspian city is referred to ? The evidence known tome 
is principally this: (1) the name of the city itself, Avhicli 
is clearly derived from Mourva, and (2) the name of the 
River Murghab on which it stands, which as clearly 
contains a reminiscence of the old name Margu. But 
if the modern names Merv and Murghab suffice to locate 
one ancient Moioruii in this particular locality, why will 
not the like evidence do the same for a. second Muuvihl 
elsewhere, provided the modern forms are elsewhere 
traceable ? That they are so traceable admits of no 
dispute, and, curiously, or significantly, enough, the 
region wliere tliey so occur is precisely that which all our 
other evidences would themselves suggest, namely at 
Persepolis itself. 

The plain on which the Persepolitan platform stands 
is called Mervclaslit^ the plain of Merv. It is sometimes 
called the plain of Murghab as well. And why ? Because 
the river which traverses it is not 'called " Polvar” through- 
out its course. That is a modern convention of European 
writers.^ Higher up its stream it is called Murghab, 
where it flows near the village of Murghab, and where 
also it lies nearest to Pasargadae, the seat of Cyrus 
and Cambyses. Here, then, we liave at last a Moiirva 
indicated which might with reason figure in tradition as 
the scene of great beginnings. Did not the Acluemenians 
rise to power in this same vale of the Mtirgliab ? Here 
also we find a mountainous country. Nay, the very 
platform of Persepolis is built against a sacred mountain, 

^ Lord Curzon’s Persia, ii, 136 &,nd passim, 

^ Benjamin’s Persia, p. 97. 

® Perrofc & Chipiez’s History of Art in Persia (Eng. trans.), p. 277. 
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“ tlic mountain of the Kings,” ^ which, according to the 
testimony of Hinen Thsang, Chaiidragupta copied in his 
far-off capital. 

Is ]iob this Mourvet an altogether fitting centre for 
the Meru legend ? It seems to be, the more so when wo 
I'cmeiriber wljat Pali tradition says of this mountain ; 
how the Asuras were located at its base, and the Heaven 
of the Tliirty-three Gods was situate upon its summit." 
I shall endeavour to show further on that this number 
thirty-three has peculiarly Zoroastrian associations. Is 
not the recorded height of the mountain also ZoroastrianV 
The Puranas tell us it was 84,000 yojanas higli. The 
number is curious. How is it derived, if not by 
multiplying the two pre-eminently sacred numbers of the 
Persians, seven and twelve ? ^ I Avould compare the 
84,000 stupas erected by A^oka,^ Avliich in turn becomes 
a point of large significance. For does not the fa9ade of 
Xerxes’ palace measure 84 cubits also ? 

I hold, therefore (and I thank Mr. Jayaswal for having 
put me on the track of this important evidence), that the 
name Maurya is indeed to be derived from a .Persian form 
Mourva, but I would identify this IVLerv with the valley 
of the ]\[urghab where stands the platform of Persepolis. 
Does not this explain for us the statements of the 
Greek historians and the otherwise extraordinary fact that 
Chandragupta’s palaces seem copies of the Persepolitan ? 
Persepolis was his ancestral home. 

And there is yet another point I wish to mention. We 
have seen above that the Mahabhdixtta assigns the 
evidently Maury an palaces to certain foreign kings called 
Bdnavas. The Mauryas, our argument maintains, 

1 The ^aa-AiKhv tipos of Diodorus ; of. Jack.son’s Persia Past and Present, 
p. 310. 

- Cf. Ohildevs’ Dictmtarif, s.v, Meru; cf, also Wilson’s 
ii, 124, where Meru is given as a home of the Daityas and the Ddnavaa. 

® Cf. Browne’s Literary Hisstory of PersvcL, pp. 310 and 408 ff. 

Cf. Vincent Smith’s Asoha, p. 107, . i ■" 
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originated from Persepolis, and were perhaps of Aclne- 
inenian descent. Does it not tlierefore seem, to say the 
h^ast, extraordinary that tlie only name by which the 
Zoroastrians describe themselves in their inscriptions is 
Ahjavo-Danghavo ^ ? Does not this seem perchance 
signiticant ? 

If we were dealing with cognates, I should not make 
this suggestion. It would be demonstrably wrong, 
as ancient Persian oujh appeal's in Sanskrit cognates 
commonly as s, so far as I can ascertain^ and the 
equivalent of Danghttvo in Sanskrit is Dcisyctvcch:'’ But 
I cannot too strongly stress the fact that in dealing with 
foreign names, and borrowed foreign words in India, the 
rules of ordinary phonetics can almost never be applied. 
No one who has ever lived in India, and is familiar with 

’ Cf. Eiicijc. Brif., 11th ed., vol. xxi, p. 246, s.v. Persia (Language 
and Literature). 

Cf. the iiemuni/hd, vaiujhensh, and mannngho of tlie Gathil dialect 
with Sanskrit namunci, vasor, and ma?ias«?H‘espectively. {Encyc. Brit., 
loc. eit., p. 247.) 

3 I am in<lebted to Dr. Thomas for this equivalence between Danghava 
and Dasyavah, and now find that it is a matter of greater importance 
than I had realized. For it is this very term Dasyavah, the cognate of 
DangKavo, which Manu applies to the people of Behar, Bengal, and 
Orissa (x, 44). Let me note further that he associates with these 
nations, and under the same name of Dasyavah, the Kambojas, the 
Paradas, and the Pahlavas, whose Pensian character is admitted. It is 
noteworthy ^Iso that he places the Yavanas and the Sakas in the same 
category, which is quite in harmony with my theory as to the use 
of these words. Nor is his inclusion of the Chinas, Kiratas, etc., 
any argument against me, for he expressly states, in the following 
sloka, that some of these Dasyavah spoke Aryan tongues, and others 
not. Thus Dasyamh was evidently in Menu’s time a terra of definitely 
I’ersian colouring, but one which could be loosely applied, as all sucli 
terms can be in India, to any foreigners from the rrorth or west. The 
synonymous Ddmva is evidently a Sanskritization of the same word 
reimported under the form Danghavd. I wish to note also than- 
Baudhayana associates with Anga, Bafiga, and the other homes of the 
Dasyamh the western country of Saurfishtra (Surat),' which confirms my 
general theory perfectly, as will be apparent later ; cf. Nundolal Dey’s 
“ Notes on Ancient Ahga ”, in JASB., vol, x, No, 9, p. 347, September, 
1914. Several of the peculiarities of Ahga which Mr. Dey specifies can 
be shown to be Zoroasbrian oh Mitbraic. ' . 
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the almost miintelligible way in which foreign names are 
distoi-ted by tlie average Indian, .could be in any degree 
sui-prised a,t a randifc’s pronouncing as Ddnavn. 

But whether this really is the explanation of the term, 
I cannot pretend to say. The cumulative evidences make 
it seem to me most highly probable. But more than that 
cannot as yet be claimed. Such numismatic evidence, s as 
exist are all confirmatory, both of the derivation ot' 
Maury a imm M our va and of the Zoroastrian character 
of the dyna,sty. It i.s conceded that the puncli-marked 
coiirs are the oldest coinage in India. The Mtunya.s must 
have irsed them, as they cannot have been without coinage, 
and certainly-used none of later type. That the w'eighis 
of these coins agree, not with the system of Manu, as had 
been claimed, but with the Achfemenian system, has 
recently been demonstrated by a French savant.^ I wish 
now to contend that the symbols also are prevailingly, 
even if not exclusively," Iranian. 

It is, of course, generally supposed that the various 
devices impressed upon these coins are the private marks 
of private moneyers, stamped upon them from time to 
time, haphazard, as the individual coins came to, or left, 
their liands. But in the study I was privileged to make 
of a particular homogeneous find of these coins in 
Peshawar,'^ I succeeded in determining that such was 
certainly not invariably the case. On tabulating the 
symbols it appeared that at least one group of embleins 
was constant, and that an invariable concomitance was 
observable between this fixed group on the obverse and 
a particular mint-mark on the reverse. In other words, 
a fixed type of coin was established. 

^ AL J. A. Decourdemanche in the Jov/rml Asiatique for 1912, Jan.- 
June, pp. 11.7-32. 

2 See my article On “ A New Find of Punohmarked Coins ” in the 
illustrated Anmtal oi the Director-General of Archseology iu 
1905-6. ; , ■ . - r ! ; . . 
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The component members of this group were as follows : 
(1.) the usual simple solar symbol; (2) a complex solar 
(or astrological?) symbol; (3) a branch; (4) a humped 
bull, with taurine ; (5) a caitya, : In 1906 I supposed 
that these were Buddhist emblems. The difference, as we 
siuill see farther on, is less than might be imagined, but 
I now perceive that they are more probably Zoroastrian. 

That the usual solar symbol is appropriate for tlie 
sun-worsliippors goes without saying. What the second 
complex symbol is I cannot say, but it contains the 
taurine ns an element. The branch, which as such is 
untraceable in Hindu symljolism, is intelligible as the 
sacred Branch of Horn, in whicli the Archangels brought 
to earth the Guardian Spirit at the time of Zarathushtra’s 
birth.^ The humped bull is readily explainable with 
reference to the Bull of Mithra, while the taurine (never 
hitherto explained) reproduces the ancient emblems of 
the Persians, tvlhch was in the form of a bull’s head.'^ 
And let me note that it occurs also on Sassanian coinage,^ 

But the so-called caitya is the most important of this 
group. Who is responsible for its current designation 
as a caihja I do not know, but it is certain that it did 
not originally denote a Buddhist monument of any kind, 
because it occurs (most significantly) on tlie base of our 
column in Chandragupta’s throne-room. Historically it is 
of 3Iesopotarnian origin. Sir J. H. Marshall tells me, and 
in its native land it signified a hill. That the same is true 
to-day in India is proved by the fact that the Jains still 
draw this figure as emblematic of a certain Tirthamkara,'^ 
and denominate it, even to-day, Mt. Mem ! Could 
anything be more significant ? 

The distribution of the symbol is also worthy of 

^ Cf. Jackson’s Zoroaster^ p. 25. 

^ Cf, Benjamin’s Persia, p. 9. 

® Cf. V, Smith’s Catalogue- of the Coins in the Indian Museum, p. 223 
(Narsahi). 

* I am indebted to Mr. R, D, Banerji for this fact. 
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remark. It is, as Mr. Banerji tells me, and a.s I have 
verified L‘or myself, unusual on Indian coinage except 
on (1) the punch-marked coins, (2) certain analogous cast 
coins of early date, and (3) the coins of the Western 
Ivshatrapas and Mahakshatrapas.^ On the early Taxila 
coins it is well-nigh omnipresent. 

It seems to me, then, that the theory that these marks 
are invariably the haphazard impres.ses of individual 
moneyers must bo largely modified where definite groups 
of symbols can be fixed and the}’ can be shown, both 
individually and collectively, to have a <lefinite signi- 
fication. When, for example, we find that coins agreeing 
in weight with the Achoemenian system bear on one 
side solar symbols and other marks susceptible of 
Zoroastrian interpretation, and show on the reverse such 
a combination as the peacock (mayura) standing on 
Mt. Meru,2 it seems an inevitable conclusion that these 
are Mauryan coins, tlie more particularly since -we know 
them to be contemporary with this d^mast}'. And do 
they not show us also, in eveiy single feature, that the 
Mauryas were Zoroastrians, and that they came originally 
from Meru ? ^ 

It strikeKS me, further, that this derivation of the name 
from Mourva not only receives confirmation from, but 
also sheds light upon, that obscure passage in Patanjali, 
which Weber, naturally enough, found baffling. 

Panini’s sutra v, 3, 99 reads A 

preceding sutra (No. 96) has taught that, when from 
such a word as asva you wish to form the name of a 
likeness or imitation of the object, you add tbe affix kan ; 
thus ctmc = “ horse” and aiuaha^“ the imitation”, or “the 

1 Cf. Smith’s Catalogue, p. 123 ff. For the Taxila coins see pp. loC ff- 
Compare, for example, the coins numbered 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 on 
p. 137 of Vincent Smith’s Catalogue. 

3 The fact that a Merviaii people was recognized by ancient India is 
sufficiently clear from the ethnic name Mervhhuta, cf, Wilson’s V.P. 
ii, 169. • • W ‘ . 
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fio'iire’', of a lior.se. Sutra 99, however, shows that you 
elide this /.ymi wlien the figure in question is one by 
which one earns one’s livelihood, and which is not an 
oi)ject of buying and selling. At this point Patafijali 
steps in with the cryptic words liircmyartliibhir 

arcah imihOpilah ; hhavei ; iasti mi sy yds tv etclh 
Sitmpvid I'pujtiHhdh, tdsu bliavishyctti. Weber translates 
tlie.se words as follows : P “ Es batten die nach Geld 
begehrenden ilaurya Gdtterbilder anfertigen lassen. Auf 
dieso passt die Kegel nicht, sondern niir auf solche, die zur 
sofortigeu Anbetung dienen (d. i. init denen ihre J3esitzer 
von Hans zu Hairs wandern [mn sie zu sofortiger Anbetung 
auszustcllen und dadurch Geld zu verdienen]).” Weber 
goes on to say that “ die Nachricht selbst ist an und ftir 
sich eine hochst kuriose. AVenn es irgend ginge, mdchte 
man unter Maiirya hier ein Appellativum verstehen, 
etwa ‘Bildhauor’ oder dgh, wie auch ]S!'age 5 a, dessen 
Text incless verderbt ist {Maurydh vikretmn p)'^dti- 
mdcilpavantas ist zieinlich ungraminatiscli), zu wollen 
scheint. Indessen ist eine dgl. Bedeutung sonst nir- 
gendwo fiir das wort nachweisbar 

Perhaps not the sense of “sculptor”. But will not 
the sense of Mervian — Iranian = Zoroastrian do ? 

The Mauryas in question evidently did manufacture 
images, and made a trade in them, but they wmre not 
used by any pUjdTi as a source of livelihood, and were 
not the object of direct adoration. Images of the latter 
class ive should call idols ; those the Mauryas made ivere 
merely statues, as opposed to idols. Is not this the 
distinction Panini would make ? And is this distinction 
not appropriate for Zoroastrian sculpture ? Idolatry as 
such was foreign to Zarathushtra’s cult (and we shall see 
further on that the Persian prohibition affected early 
^ Cf. Indische Studien, v, pp, 148~9. For other discussions of this 
famous passage see the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Soeietj' for 188.5 (atticles by Professor Peterson and Sir R. (1. 
Bhandavkar) and Bhandarkar’s Date of PatanJdU, No. ii (Bombay, 1885), 
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Buddhism as well), but, for all that,^ decorative figures of 
both gods aud men were wrouglit in ancient Persia, and, 
being wrought, were doubtless bought and sold in ordinary 
commerce. 

Does not this give us the long-sought answer to the 
riddle of Patahjali’s remark ? If so, then Maurya indeed 
meant Mervian, and the application of the term to the 
familiar dynasty is nothing but a later specification of 
meaning. It was an ethnic or territorial designation, 
like the Pathan or Mughal of more recent history, and 
not a personal or a family name. 

The very examples given of the commercial figures 
which the Mauryas made support this view, for are not 
figures of horses and chariots, asvalcdJp and rathakdJj, 
peculiarly appropriate for a Mervian people, in view of 
Maya’s boasted skill in chariot-making ? Chariots were 
a specialty of ancient Persia. 

In perfect accord with the suggested foreign origin 
and import of the Mauryan name is the extraordinary 
infrequency of its occurrence in purely Hindu works. 
Apart from Buddhist literature and the Mudrarakshasa, 
the word will be found, on examination, to be hardly 
quotable. It does not occur, as is commonly supposed, 
in the Kharavela inscription in the Hathigumpha Cave 
on Khandagiri. There is no Moriya in that epigraph at 
all. Indeed, the oldest dateable occurrence of the name 
that I can trace is in the Rudradaman inscription at 
•Girnar ; and this very fact would seem significant, for 
we shall see that Persian influence in this Farthest West 
is what we should expect, aud was not Rudradamau 
a Mahakshatrapa himself ? There was no racial reason 
here either to avoid or to obscure a Persian name. 

Apart from the new evidences I have just adduced, the 
first explanation which might have occurred to one, of 
the aversion to the Mauryas implied by the silence of the 
Hindu books in regard to them^ is the fact that Asoka 
JBAS. 1915 . . V - . ■ _ f' ’ I ■ ^7 .■>’ 
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was a Bnddhist. This may indeed have had something 
to do with it. But, if Buddhism had been, as wm have 
been taught to believe, a mere sect of Hinduism (wiiich 
we shall sec, further, on, that it was not), the circumstance 
of Asoka's conversion would in no ’way have sufficed to 
explain the conspiracy of silence on the Hindu, part. And 
in no case could it explain the absence of Hindu pride in 
Chandragupta. 

Chaudragupta certainly was not a Buddhist, and, as 
the first great Indian emperor we should not have been 
surprised to find him deified, and, in course of time, 
identified with Vishnu or with Siva. Such would have 
been the usual course, if he had been a Hindu. But that 
the blight of silence and partial oblivion should have 
fallen on him and all his house is a circumstance so 
singular as to be necessarily suggestive. ■ 

The vaunting boasts of the succeeding Brahmanical 
dynasty, the S ungas, that they had freed the earth from 
its low-born oppressors, is in perfect harmony with all 
these other points, and, when we remember what is said 
in the Rdjataraiigim of the fifty-two nameless and 
fameless kings ^ of early days whose praises no poet 
could be hired to sing, and when we observe the incredible 
fact tliat the great Asoka seems to be among these 
infamous monarchs, ’we see at last that there is ample 
room for our suspicion. 

When and where does Chandragupta Maurya first 
appear on our historical horizon ? Appropriately enough, 
in the far north-west, somewhere near or at Taxila, and 
in company with Alexander, as this conqueror comes out 
of Persia. Was Chandragupta possibly among his host ? 
A notice in Plutarch would seem to suggest it, and it is 
not impossible. What is known with some certainty is 
that after Alexander’s death, when Chandragupta marched 
on Magadha, it was with a largely Persian army that he 
^ Cf. Lassen’s Ind, Alt,, i, 673. 
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won the throne. The testimony of the Muihxtmkshatta 
is explicit on this point, and we have no reason to doul)t 
its accuracy in a matter of this kind. 

Having so swept on Magadha from the frontier o\'er 
against Persia, and having overthrown his kinsman, tlie 
last Nanda, with this Persian host of his, he then proceeds 
to build himself palaces directly modelled on Porsepolis. 
He fills these palaces with images of foreign type, and 
decorates them in tlie Persian fashion. He organizes his 
court along purely Persian lines, and pays regard to 
Persian ceremonial down to the washing of his royal 
hair. The script he introduces is of Achsemenian origin ; 
the inscriptions of his grandson still imitate Darius’s. 
His very masons are imported Persians, for whom the 
monarch has such marked regard that he ordains a special 
set of penalties for all who injure them, while they so 
link the name of Ahura Mazda with the Mauryan palaces 
that it still echoes down the ages to our day as the 
Asura Maya. Nay, more, we find that Chandragupta 
even weds the daughter of Seleukos, the very king who 
ruled the realm of Persia in those days. Would not all 
this be easier to understand, if ‘Chandragupta Maurya 
were a Persian ? 

Two points at once occur to one as throwing doubt 
upon this supposition. One is the personality of 
Chanakya, the Brahman minister to whose craft and 
guile the invading Maurya is said to owe so much of 
his success, and the other the reputed connexion’ between 
Chandragupta and the last house of Nanda. A con- 
sideration of these points, however, will but tend to 
confirm our first suspicion. 

The relationship with Nanda constitutes no sort of 
difficulty. Mr. Jayaswal maintains,’- with reason, that 
the expression JSFava Nanda does not mean “ Nine 
Nandas”, but “New Nandas’V and that it refers only 
■ \ In the Bankipore JSa^preiW'forllB’ebr-aary 28, 1914, p. 5. i ' •. 
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to tlie last two luoiiarchs of this name. It may bo true 
that the earlier Nandas were good Hindus, but all 
authorities agree in putting a great gulf between these 
ancient kings and the low upstarts who succeeded them. 
The latter were hated cordially, and is it not recorded 
that they exterminated all the Kshatriyas ? If they 
were Persian invaders, this is sensible enough. If they 
were Hindu Kshatriyas tiiemselves, the thing is un- 
intelligible. Let us remember also that these baser 
Nandas were distinguished for their wealth. We shall 
see later that, if there were Persian rulers in this land 
at all, they catue as merchant princes first, and won their 
empire as the English did. Is not great wealth an 
appropriate attribute ? And let us not forget that tlie 
Nandas have suffered an even more marked blight in 
Hindu story than the Mauryas. Vincent Smith discusses 
this at length, and comes to the conclusion that there 
must have been some very striking reason for the 
perversity and obscurity of our traditions of this house. 
Does racial hatred in this case as well supply the 
explanation ? At all events, the last two Nandas and 
the Mauryas are evidently both alike in high disfavour 
with the Hindus, and the recorded connexion in race 
between the two is thus no argument against me. 

The case of Chanakya is more interesting. He, too, 
appears on our horizon in Taxila, where, I am told, 
lie is found practising medicine, when the curtain 
lifts. For a Brahman of his distinguished rank these 
are suspicious circumstances. Medicine, although (let 
us note) particularly associated with the Magians, has 
never found much honour in the East, and Brahmans 
in the far north-west are notoriously unorthodox in 
general. But may not this name of Brahman mislead 
us in his case ? Let us examine his Artkasastra, to see 
what manner of Brahman he has been. The very 
dedication of the work arrests attention. Sukra and 
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Brihaspati are tlie divinities. This is eneoln•agh)^^ at 
least, for there is a distinctly astrological flavour aljout 
dedications to Venus and Jupiter, and the ancient Persian 
priests were nothing if not astrologers. Note, then, the 
order in which he names the sciences : ‘‘ Anvikshiki. the 
triple Vedas, Vartta (agriculture or business generally), 
and Government.” Does an orthodox Plindu Brahman 
give precedence to anything before the triple Vedas ? 

And what does he mean by this Anvikshiki, which 
takes precedence of the Vedas ? Fortunately, he defines 
it for us clearly, and we find that it comprises Sankhya, 
Yoga, and Lokayata, the last of which the translator 
thinks means Atheism. If this be right, Chiinakya’s 
orthodoxy is impugned at once. But, even waiving this, 
the prominence given to Yoga is most significant. I need 
not labour the point that Yoga practices are more akin 
to ancient Magian mummeries than anything else in 
modern India. 

The fact that Chanakya names astronomy among the 
Vedangas is not significant, as all authors do, apparently. 
But we may note in this connexion that the astronomical 
treatise in question is said to be of later date than are 
the other members of the group, and it is not impossible 
that in its origin it, too, goes back to Persian influence. 
But I anticipate. More useful for our present purpose 
is the account which Chanakya gives us of the course 
of training imparted to state orphans under his regime. 
The passage in question occurs at the beginning of 
chapter xii (p, 22 of the revised translation), and reads 
as follows ; — 

“ Those orphans who are to be necessarily fed by the 
State and are put to study science, palmistry, sorcery, the 
duties of the various orders of religious life, legerdemain, 
and the reading of omens and augury . . 

Does this bear much resemblance to the curriculum of 
any state orphan^ asylum otherwise recorded ? Hardly, 
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I should imagine; nor is it easy to conceive of any 
ordinary Hindu instituting such a system. But it would 
be reasonable enough for a Magian Minister of State. 

But it would extend this paper to cyclopedic lengths 
to pursue this quest for pregnant notices in Kantilya's 
pages. It will suffice to cite one other passage, whicli 
may lead us to a wider aspect of the subject. In 
chapter ix (trans., p. 17) Chanakya’s enumeration of 
the qualifications of the king’s high-priest are most 
significant — 

“Him whose family and character are highly spoken 
of, who is well educated in the Vedas and the six Angas, 
is skilful in reading portents providential or accidental, 
is well-versed in the science of government, and who is 
obedient and who can prevent calamities providential or 
human by performing such expiatory rites as are prescribed 
in the Atharva-veda, the king shall employ as high-priest. 
As a student his teacher, a son his father, and a servant 
his master, the king shall follow him.” 

It is sufficiently obvious that Chanakya would not have 
counselled abject submission on the part of the monarch 
to his Atliarvan Purohita, had he not been an Atharvan 
himself. Indeed, I believe it is generally known that the 
Purohita should belong to this special class of priests. 
But why ? This prominence of the Atharvan priest at 
court and the subjection of the king to him is not what 
one might reasonably expect. It seems strangely out of 
keeping with the relative positions of the Atharva and 
the other Vedas in Hindu estimation. 

But is it not possible that in this very inferiority of 
the Atharva among the Vedas we may find our clue ? 
It is pre-eminently the Veda of magic, and it is obvious ■ 
that, if there ever were in early India kings of Persian 
race who brought their own priests with them, such 
fragments of their rites and ceremonies as were destined 
to be preserved in India ought to be sought in. this 
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Atliarva-veda.'^ If, again, the first imperial rulers of 
India were Persians, it is not strange that this otherwise 
singular pre-eminence at court was gained by the Atharvan 
priesthood. They in that case would be found to he 
really Magians, in part, brought in the train of the 
invader, and, through race affinity and cognate beliefs 
and similarity of practices, recognized by Hindus to be 
Brahmans, to be sure, but Brahmans with a difference, 


inferior to themselves. This inferiority, however, would 
not affect them in the royal eye. On the contrary, they 
were the king’s native priests, his fellow-countiymen, 





whose magic arts protected him, and to whose sorceiy, no 
doubt, he had been taught to think he owed his empire, 
indirectly. (Witness the Chanakya story altogether.) 
This ' tradition would soon establish itself, and soon no 
king, however purely Hindu in his race, would dare depose 
the Atharvan from his rank. • Magic is a dangerous 
thing to antagonize among a people who believe in it. 
This would seem adequately to explain the otherwise 
curious fact that the Purohita in India is regularly an 
Atharvan priest. Does any evidence exist corroborative 
of this theory ? 

I think it does. For let us remember at this point 
that the name of the Atliarva-veda is a twofold one — 
Atharvdngirasas we find it called. • Both elements in 
this compound name, it will be recognized, are equally 
good Persian. As evidence for the point I wish to make, 
this is, as it were, an embarrassment of riches, for it is 
not reasonable to suppose that the entire Veda is of 
Persian origin. What is consonant with all existing 
knowledge is the assumption that it is a mixture, or 
a blend, of imported Magian doctrines with those other 
similar and harmonious beliefs which the Magians found 


^ For a possible allusion in the Atharm-ve^ to Parai funeral customs 
Macdonell & Keith, VeAie Ztidex, a v. Aght^dagdha {vol. i, p. 8) ; see 
Iso S.V. dharmet, a , j V ; ! . -.--f , t- - ’ * • 
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among the Hindus of their time. There may Iiave 
been a certain jealousy and friction between the rival 
scliools at first (indeed, there appears to be some evidence 
of this, as we shall see), but, as the Magi grew acclimatized, 
community of interests wdll have fused the two. 

But a way out of the embarrassment wliich I have 
mentioned is afforded us by a statement in the Vishiyu- 
puramts to the effect that the Angirasa is one of the 
Vedas in iSaka-dwipa, i.e, it is a Persian scripture. The 
warrior-caste in Baka-dwipa, curiously enough, are known 
as Magadha! The Brahmans are called Magas and the 
Kshatrijuis Magadhas (note that the Purana recognizes 
the Magas as Brahmans, a propos of Chanakya), and 
magadha in Sanskrit means not only a resident of 
Magadha, but . therefore also Persian “warrior-” and 
“ half-caste” {mischlings-kaste). This does not seem like 
accident. 

But what do we know of this name “ Magadha ” ? It 
seems to have no Sanskrit etymology. Is it original 
in India ? Or is it very ancient ? No proof whatever 
is forthcoming for either of these propositions. The 
oldest occurrence of the word which I can trace is in the 
Atharva-veda, itself, in a passage suggestive of that early- 
friction I have mentioned. In this passage, as is generally 
the case in Sanskrit writings, the Magadhas are spoken 
of contemptuously, and, let us note particularly, in close 
connexion with the Bahlikas. Professor Bloomfield’s 
caution not to attach importance to these ethnic names 
appears to me unnecessary. The grouping is a common 
one both in the Puranas and the Epos, and we shall be 
ill-advised, if we do not value its significance. It is all 
in perfect accord, furthermore, with what we are told of 
Magadha in the PrahodhacandrQdayai where this country 
is named among those “inhabited mostly by foreigners”, 
the mlecchaprayd janapadalp. The date of this document 
need not concern us. The Atharva-veda is sufficient 
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Mitra (Mitvavana)/ where, by fasting, penance, and prayer, 
he acquired the favour of Surya, and was cleansed of 
his leprosy. By Surya’s injunctions, and as a mark of his 
gratitude, ^ainba engaged to construct .a temple of the 
Bun, and to found, in connexion with it, a city on the 
banks of the Chandrabhaga. ... 

“After narrating these events, several chapters of the 
Purana are occupied with the instructions communicated 
to »Samba by Narada, regarding the ceremonies to be 
observed in the construction of the temple and the daily 
worship of the image, ^ainba is desirous of retaining 
learned and pious Brahmans for the purpose of performing 
the appointed rites, and receiving the donations he may make 
to the Sun, but Narada, in the spirit of the prohibition 
found in Manu against the performance of idol worship, 
as a source of emolument, by Brahmans, apprises Samba 
that no Brahman can undertake the office of ministering 
priest without incurring degradation in this life and 
punishment in the next. He therefore refers ^Sinba to 
Gauramukha (white-face), the Purohita of Ugrasena, King 
of Mathura, as the only person who could tell him whom 
he might most suitably employ as the officiating priests of 
the Sun; and Gauramukha directs him, in consequence, 
to invite the Magas to discharge the duty, as they are, in 
an especial degree, the worshippers of Surya. . . . 

“Although Gauramukha could inform Samba what priests 
the prince ought to employ, he is represented as ignorant 
of the place where they dwelt, and, referring Bamha again 
to the Sun, Surya desires him to repair to ^aka-dwipa, 
beyond the sea of salt-water, in which region the Magas 
corresponded with the caste of Brahmans in Jambu-dwipa 
or India. . . . 

“ In obedience to the commands of Surya, and with the 
help of Krishna, who lent him the use of Garuda for the 
journey, {^amba went to ^aka-dwipa, and induced eighteen 
families of Magas to return with him to India. . . . 

“So far,” Wilson says, “there is little in the legend, 
beyond the name Maga and the worship of the Sun, to 
^ Ought we nob to Write grove’ of Mithra ” ? 
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suggest any connexion bet\Yeen it and the history of the 
fire-worshippers of Persia. But there are other particulars 
mentioned, which are of a more explicit tenour. They 
cannot, however, always he satisfactorily made out, in 
consequence of the obvious inaccuracy of the texts, arising 
in a great measure from the usual carelessness of the 
copyists, but partly from the occurrence of terms, prol^ably 
ill-understood and imperfectly represented by the original 
writer, . . . yet enough may be extracted to establish the 
identity of the Magas of the Purapas with the followers of 
Zoroaster.” 


Tlie particulars whicli Wilson goes on to mention 
include: (1) the wearing or bearing of the hUrcha, a 
technicality of doubtful import ; (2) the Maga custom of 
eating in silence ; (3) their being termed Vaohd^'cha, 
“Sun- worshippers”; (4) their having fourYedas, including 
the Angirasa; (5) the use of the Avyanga, or Parsi 
girdle : (6) their use of the Varsma or Varsama as 
pavitra instead of the Darbha; (7) the prohibition of 
touching the dead ; (8) also of casting a dead dog on the 
ground; (9) the necessity of worshipping the Sun just 
before death. Furthermore, a Maga “ should let his beard 
grow, should travel on foot, cover his face in worshipping, 
and hold what is called the purnaha in the right hand 
and the icmlcha (conch-shell ?) in the left ; and lie should 
worship the vSun at the three Sandhyas and at the five 
festivals ”, ■ 

These details, Wilson justly concludes, “ are more than 
enough to establish the fact that the Bliavishya-purana 
intends, by Magas, the Hughs of the Persians, the Magi 
of the Greeks, and the Parsees of India.” 

Before considering any of the various points of interest 
in this invaluable notice, let us compare it with what 
Buchanan-Hamilton wrote, independently, of the Gaya 
District in 1812. . “ The Magas,” we read, “ are supposed 
to have introduced the worship- of the,, Sun, and there .are 
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liiany traces to show that the worship of tliis luminary 
is here of great antiquity.” 

Mr. Oldham, the present Commissioner of Patna, calls 
my attention, in this connexion, to the Ciajuisura legend, 
and points out that whereas Rajendralala Mitra thought 
to see in it an allegory representing the victory of 
Brahmanism over Buddhism, it may well be that on the 
contrary it contains an echo of some struggle between 
the Indian Brahmans and the domiciled Magians. At 
all events, it must be conceded that it is abundantly 
established that the Magi did come into India in early 
times, and that Magadha was their main centre. Wilson, 
led astray by his unfortunate misconception in regard to 
the date of the Puranas, missed the whole fruitage of 
Ids keen researches by supposing the reference to be to 
the modern Parsis after their flight to India in the eighth 
century. But it will be obvious as we go on ‘that Pars! 
pre-eminence in India is no new growth of modern 
centuries. 

Having seen that the Magian priesthood of the 
BluouieJiya-inirdna were, from local evidences, particularly 
centred in Magadha, let us return to a consideration of 
Wilson’s note. There we are struck with several matters- 
of high interest. 

First, let us notice the person of Gauramuklia, “the 
Pale-face, ” as the Indians of the West would style him. 
This obvious Magian, whose royal master was He-of-the- 
Direful-Array (Ugrasena), we notice lived in Mathura, 
where at a later period the racially connected Parthians 
established themselves especially. We see further that 
it was from Dwaraka that 6amba started out to fetch 
the Ma^as, and thus find that some, and perhaps most, 
of the Sakas in ancient India came thither, not by 
land through the Punjab, but “ across the sea of salt- 
water ”, as the Purana says explicitly. This gives us,, 
then, three centres for the Magians in ancient times — 
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centred especially in North Behar, in what was once the 
border-land o£ Magadhad 

At about this point of my researches I found the note 
by Wilson on the Magas, and obtained definite Indian 
testimony to the connexion I had guessed. Imagine, there- 
fore, my sensations on reading in the preface to the Vislum- 
■pnnuja (p. Ixxxiv) Wilsons opinion that the contents of 
the Gaimda-purilna show nothing which could justify the 
name, as it deals mainly with sun-worship, astrology, 
medicine, etc. ! Wilson, indeed, appears to have thought 
the name misplaced in connexion with this Purana 
altogether, and to suspect that the original text called 
by the name of Garuda has now been lost. Could 
anything better illustrate the utility of this present 
study ? We now see that the name Garuda-purdna is 
the one and only right one for the text before us. The 
document is one of local Indo-Zoroastrian origin. 

We also see that the Puranas as a class contain much 
more historical material of value than has been conceded. 
We must discuss some of these matters further on, but 
for the present we may note the fact that, when the 
Prahodhacandrodmja tells us that Magadha was among 
the diRacchaprdyd janapadah, it tells us an important 
truth, and we can see now that the Mlecckas in question 
were some sort of Zoroastrian Persians from that vague 
Persian country known as 6aka-dwipa. Our suspicions 
as to the possibility of Persian origin for Chandragupta 
and the later Nandas thus receives marked confirmation, 
and we can now follow more appreciatively what liewitt 

1 In this connexion let me note the fact that according to the MBh. vi, 
290, “ Garuda lives south of Ni§adha, in the land of Hiranmaya, by the 
river Hiranvatl” (Fausboll, Ind. Myth., p. 79), Does Hiranvati liere 
mean the River Sone ? The names, which are identical in meaning, may 
be compared with the synonymous name.of the River Hiranyavati which 
the Buddha crossed when proceeding from Pava toward Knsinagara, on 
which journey we know that he pa,ssed Pataliputra, Let me also note 
the connexion between Garuda and Surya, and the seeming connexion 
with Mt. Meru also (Fausball, op. cit,, p'. 43). 
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wrote ill the JRAS. nearly a quarter of a century ago ’ ; 
“ It is ill the country of Magadha and througliout Eastern 
India that the worship of the great mother, the mother 
eartli, is most prevalent at the present day, and it was in 
the Kaliiiga country that the custom of human sacritice, 
called the Meriah, lasted longest, and it was these sacrifices 
which were originally offered by the Maghas to their 
mother goddess Magha ” ; then again : But the worship 
of the great mother was also associated with matriarchal 
customs and the system of tribal rule . . . That similar 
customs existed in ancient Magadha we have undoubted 
proof, in the account of the court arrangements of 
Chandragupta, king of Magadha, which were recorded 
by Megasthenes. He describes the women as being more 
trusted than the men. They were the king’s personal 
body-guards. They surrounded him when he went out 
to hunt, and joined in the sport, some from chariots, 
some from horses, and some from elephants. They also 
served as soldiers, clad in full armour.” Then comes the 
important sentence : “ In considering the significance of 
this account, we must remember that the great Chandra- 
gupta was not an Aryan king.” Indeed, he was not, in 
the ordinary meaning of this word. That is to say, he 
was not descended directly from those Aryans who first 
invaded Northern India, and to whom we attribute 
rightly the Rig-Veda. He was, however, Aryan in the 
sense that all Persians are Aryans, but the wave of 
immigration or invasion which bore him Indiawards 
was a later wave than the original pro-ethnic one. In 
other words, Chandragupta was a Parsi, and his relation 
to the other Aryan Hindus of his day was precisely that 
of the modern Parsis to the Indian population of the 
present time. 

Is not all this in perfect harmony with what Sir George 
Grierson tells us of the inner and the outer belt of Aryan 
, \ s 4 JItAS.,a890, p. 4ai. 
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speech? Sir George says At an eai’ly period of the 
linguistic history of India there must have been two 
sets of ludo-Aryan — one the language of the midland, 
and the other the group of dialects forming the outer 
band.” He shows that Oriya, Bengali, and Assamese 
are true outer-band languages, and that, curiously enough, 
the same form appears unexpectedly in Guzerat, We 
shall see that these are just those regions most directly 
under :Magian dominance, for Bihar is included in the 
•outer belt. 

I find, therefore, that researches, starting from the 
point of view of arcliiteeture and archseology, lead me 
to conclusions pi’pcisel}’' similar to those reached by 
Sir George Grierson working along linguistic lines. 

“ But why,” it will be asked immediately, “ why is it, 
if Chaiidragupta was a Persian, that Megasthenes makes 
no mention of the fact ? ” 

It is seldom easy to explain the silence of an ancient 
writer, but either one of two explanations might suffice 
in this particular case. Firstly, we must remember that, 
in point of fact, Megasthenes has practically told us, as 
it is. He shows us that every single detail of Chandra- 
gupfca’s court and government is purely Persian, and, when 
lie wishes to compare his palaces, he draws comparison 
with those of Susa and Ecbatana. May it not be, perhaps, 
the fact Avas too notorious in his time to call for mention 
in explicit terras? On the other hand, it is also not 
impossible that by the time of Megasthenes the Persian 
element in Indian society had become so completely 
domiciled and so identified with the community that 
they were not looked upon as aliens in our modern sense. 
They must have been there several centuries, at least, 
as we shall see ; and we should remember that the 
modern Parsis, despite the closeness of their community, 
are legally described as '^natives of India ” to-day. 

As it is, he tells us that the Mauryas were called 
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npda-tot, and, even accepting the current OKplanation of f 
this term that it means “ Easterners ” and is the Greek | 
equivalent of Fracydh, it is abundantly evident froini 
Sanskrit literature that these people were in very many 
ways, and from early times, at variance with the Vedic 
Aryans. In the Satapatha BrCihuiana, for example, tlie}" 
arc said to be “of the Asura nature” (dmrydh BvacyOli), 
while it is among these very people, according to Panini, 
that several of those strange and heterodox tribes or sects 
or schools are named which, to Weber’s confusion, are i 
found figuring in the Caranavyuhti. Weber points out ^ 
that this, the fifth Parisislita to the White Yajur Veda, ! 
is a modern, composition, agreeing word for word with the j 
Devi-piord'iia in many places. Some of the older, more . 
original Vedic schools had passed away at the time of its ' 
p]*oduction, but, for all that, Weber writes of the text 
appreciatively, as providing us with at least a systematic 
account of what the Indians themselves still preserved 
of their- Vedic schools in Pauranic times. But he seems 
puzzled by many of its notices — for example, that among 
the eighty -six divisions of the Yajur Veda twelve should 
be called by the name Caraha. This term, he says, means, 
in the Satapatha Brdhmana, “ feindliche und ketzerisclie 
Lehrer.” Furthermore, his real difficulties begin when 
these twelve are specified, and he reads (§ 12) Garakd 
Hvarahdh Kathdh PrdcyakathdJi, etc. He says he cannot 
trace any HvarakdJp elsewhere, but notes without comment 
that his otherwise most reliable authority reads Ahvarakdh 
or Ahurahdh ! Various other of the subdivisions which 
follow are traceable only in the Paninean gana Taulvali,^ 
which he notes is “zu den Prancas gehbrig”. 

But should we not connect with all this the passage in 
the Viehiiu-purdna, book iii, chap, v, p. 64 ? Yajna- 
valkya is there described as having gained possession of 
1 Indische Studierit vol. iii, pp, 247 ff. 
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ti text of tlie Yajur FA which even his guru had not 
liad, tlirough tlie instrumentality of a prayer to Siirya. 
The prayer is fortunately given, and a study of it 
suggests that it is couched in Zoroastrian terms, in- 
cluding that conception of Kala, “ Time,” which Spiegel 
has sliown'^ is absolutely im-Indian down to the period 
of the Epos, i.e. until the coming of the Magi, altliough 
this Spiegel did not know. In other words, it is clear 
that we are now, in the light of our present study, in 
a far better position both to edit and to estimate aright 
the text of the Oartmavyuha than Weber was. We see 
([uite plainly that in Pauranic times the domiciled IMagiaus 
had so far identified themselves with the country of their 
adoption as to have won some share, seemingly given 
to them grudgingly, in even the Yajur Veda. They 
maintain the essentials of their Parsi character even here, 
however. 

Are \ve to suppose, then, that, when the gana Taulvali 
was drawn up as applicable to the Pracyas, this term had 
no Parsi signification to Panini’s mind ? Were these 
foreigners merely “ Easterners ” to him ? 

In this connexion it will be appropriate to refer once 
more to the opinion expressed by Goldstiicker in the 
Preface to the Mdnavahal2>dsutra, that the word Yava~ 
ndni, as noted by Panini, means “ the writings of the 
Persians, and probably the cuneiform writing”. Weber 
was seemingly in part justified in pointing out the 
difficulties of this use of the word Yavana, but much of 
Weber’s argument is now beside the mark.^ When we 
remember that the women in attendance on the king 
in early India are regularly known by this term, and 
when we connect with this fact the statement quoted 

1 “ Ich wiisste niciit, dass diese Lehre von der unendlichen Zoit in den 
Vedas irgend welche Anknupfungspunkte hktte. Die Auffassung des 
Kala in den epischen Gediehten wiirde'solche freilich bieten, aber diese 
istzu spatumbier berucksioh.fcigt-werdenzndurfen”'(Alrft3i. Alt., ii, p. 9). 

“ CL Indinche Studim, .vol. y, l*J.< . , < 
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a]:)ove from Hewitt that this matriarcha-l custom was 
tribal with the Magi, we shall see that Goklstucker was 
presumably right. 

This will enable us to deal more sympathetically than 
Dr. Fleet has done with the mention in the temple 
records of Jagannath to the effect that the Yavanas 
invaded Orissa between 538 and 421 b.c., and again in 
the period between 421 and 300 B.C.- When under the 
term Yavana we understand Zoroastrian tribes from 
some part of the Persian realm, these notices of the 
Madia Faiiji are seen to harmonize with all our other 
evidences. There are undoubtedly puerilities in its 
narrative, and Dr. Fleet is certainly right in warning 
us not to take the statements of these records on trust. 
Where, however, particular recorded notices scjuare with 
the facts as otherwise established, there can be no 
objection to our recognition of their truth. 

Without stopping to discuss afresh the much-quoted 
Paninean siitras iii, 2, 12G, and hi, 2, 111, with the 
famous notice by Patanjali, I will now endeavour to 
present a bit of evidence on this mooted question of the 
word Yavana which I believe has not been brought to 
bear on this subject hitherto, and that is the nationality 
of the Yavana Phagadatta, King of Pragjyotisha. 

The purely astrological significance of the word 
Pragjyotisha is the first point which catches the attention. 
It is a very striking name ; and, when we remember that 
the king is styled not only a Yavana (V.P., vol. v, p. 54) 
but also an Asura, and that he was the close ally of Kala- 
yavana, a king from the shores of the western sea (loc. 
cit., p. 53), wdio with a great number of mlecchas attacked 
Krishna at Mathura, at about the same time as the Asura 
Jarasandha of Magadha did the same, we see that he 
falls into the same category with these other undoubted 
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Persians, and that Assam is to be added to the list of 
early Magian centres. The very name of this Havana, 
“ Bhagadatta,” then becomes significant. For is not the 
Sanskrit Bhaga the equivalent of the old Persian word 
for God, namely Buga t Bhagadatta is thus the San- 
skritization of a Parsi name Avhich in pure Sanskrit would 
have read Devadatta, and we can see in this case witli 
'(certainty that the term Yavana means Persian and 
I emphatically not Greek. 

TJiese conclusions are further confirmed beyond all 
possibility of doubt by the picturesque legend recorded 
in the Vishmi-pno'ana, v, 88, of the attack on Prag- 
jyotisha, made at Indra’s request, by Hari, Complaints 
had been made that Bhagadatta requisitioned maidens 
in some wholesale and quite unpleasant fashion, and 
lie was to be called to account for this. We are then 
informed that, wdien the palace wms ultimately stormed, 
jiit was found to contain 16,100 damsels, and 21 lakhs of 
plooded horses from Kamboja, a land which Wilson 
llocates “near the Paradas and Pahlavas, on the confines 
lof Persia/G 

This is a legend whose interpretation has been difficult 
hitherto. Is it not now intelligible ? And does it not at 
last give us the answer to one of the most puzzling of 
our outstanding problems of Indian history and religion ? 
Wilson observes in the Preface to his Vishm-purmui, 
p, xl : “ It is a singular and yet uninvestigated circum- 
stance, that Assam, or at least the north-east of Bengal, 
seems to have been, in a great degree, the source from 
which the Tantrika and ^akta corruptions of the religion 
of the Vedas and Puranaa proceeded.'' It has, indeed, 
been hitherto and even up to the present time a “singular 
circumstance’’, one of those riddles to which no answer 
was forthcoming. But does it remain a riddle now, in 
the light of our present inquiry ? 

^ Vis^'^U'pxirar^, vol. iii,' p, 292. 
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We have already learned the undoubted truth that 
Bhagadatta was a Persian, and Prfigjyotisha a l^Iagian 
settlement. Let us remember further that the most 
popular of goddesses among these Persians was the 
goddess Ishtar, whose peculiar association with the 
Magians in India luis been noted above (p. 81). Are not 
the Tantric system and the Sakta cult a development on 
Indian soil of the sympathetic magic rites in connexion 
with this goddess as the symbol of fertility whicli 
-lastrow tells of?^ This unravels for us tlie whole 
mystery to which Wilson calls attention, and furtlier- 



more explains completely the “curious fact” mentioned 
to me by Maharnahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, 
that, according to his own researches, the Saka-dwipin 
Brahmans were specially associated with this cult. This 
is a valuable bit of confirmatory evidence, for which I am 
much obliged to the Maharnahopadhyaya. We may also 
note, as a point of interest, if not of large importance, that, 
according to the SabdakalpadriL'ina, kurcha, a word whose 
original Zoroastrian usage we have seen above, is used in 
one of the Tantras as a name for the mystic syllable hilm, 
Nor need the appearance of the invading Persians in 
Assam astonish us. .Hewitt provides us with the useful 
notice ^ that “ the Magadhas were not only bards and 
religious priests, for their occupation is said in Manu to 
be trade.® It was trade which brought them to India, 
and it was to secure the trade of the country that they 
placed their headquarters in a position which gave them 
the control of the Ganges and Jumna rivers, and which 
thus enabled them to rule India”, 


^ Cf. Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, s.v. Ishtar. 

2 JRAS., April, 1890, p. 478. 

2 Cf. footnote 2 on p. 374 of Jackson’s Persia Past and Present : 
“ The Zoroastrians in general appear to have an especial aptitude for 
business, and they appear rather to accept than to reject the designation 
‘ Jews of the East ’ that is sometimes applied- to thean because of their 
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That tins appreciation of the commercial and political 
importance of river systems was from earliest times 
a peculiar eliaracteristic of the Zoroastrian Persians is 
well shown also Spiegel, and this undoubtedly explaiiis 
the oecupation of Assam in addition to the valleys ol 
the Jumna and the Ganges. Indeed, the account which 
Spiegel gives us of the situation of the Iranians in 
Bactria and Sogdiana is so strikingly applicable also to 
the Iranians in Eastern India that I cannot refrain from 
(pioting it. Spiegel writes: — ’■ 

“ Deniioch mogen schou damals die Volkerverhaltnisse 
in diesen Landern ahnlich gewesen sein wie lieutzutage ; 
die Eranier als Kaufieute und Landbauer hildeten einen 
grossen oder aiich den grdssten Theil der sesshaften 
Bevolkerung, sie waren aber umschwarmt von Nomaden- 
vdlkern, die gewiss ebenso wie jetzt der Mehrzahl nach 
fremden Stammes waren. Die Eranier nannten diese 
Vdlker Caka, und wir wissen von Herodot, dass die 
Eriinier mit diesem Namen Volk erscliaf ten bezeiclmeten, 
welche die Griechen Sky then nannten.^ ... Was aber 
in jcnen alten Zeiten anders war als in der Gegenwart, 
das war das Verhaltnis der verschiedenen Vdlkerschaften 
zu einander. Damals bildeten die Eranier nicht den 
iinterworfeneii Tlieil der Bevolkerung wie lieutzutage, 
sondern den herrschenden, denn sie batten niclit eiu 
schwaches, verachtetes und gehasstes Reich hinter .sich, 
wie dies das heutige Eran ist, sondern ein starkes und 
geftirchtetes, welches im wohlverstandenen Interesse sich 
der grossen Elusse bemachtigt hatte und durch die 
Moglichkeit jenen zuchtlosen Volkern das Wasser abzu- 
schneide'n sich ihrer Unterwiirfigkeit versichert halton 
konnfcen,” 

This brings us to a consideration of the term t^aka, 
which both Herodotus and Dr. Fleet say means the 

^ M-anische AUerthnnshunde, vol. i, p. 40,3, 

^ Her. vii, 64 : ol yhp n^jstrtw ifiyrcts rohf 2/cv6as KctKeov(n Sd/cas.” 
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Scythians. Both these authorities are surely ri^lit. •' 
But is it not clear that Saka, or Saka, did not always 
have this sense of Scythian in ancient India ? Just as 
the .name of Yavana applied to Bhagadatta shows us 
that this term was loosely used of Iranian invaders, so. 

'i too, the naming of Saka-dwipa as the home of the 

undoubtedly Zoroastrian Magi shows us that for long 
periods the term Saka denominated Iranians, not 
Scythians at all. 

This seems to have been one of the main reasons for 
1 our delay in apprehending the true inwardness of much 

i in Indian writing. We have made the impossible demand 

I upon Brahmanical literature of accuracy and preci.sion 

in the use of ethnic terms. This really is not reasonable. 
How should a Pandit tell the difference between a true 
Yavana and an Iranian from the same vague region ? 
i How expect him to differentiate between an Iranian from 

I the Saka land and a true Scythian ? Such matters 
simply do not appeal to the Indian. Bven to-da^y 
the English are called farcmgl, which everybody knows 
means a Frenchman, and the vaguest notions still prevail 
as to the content of the word vildyat All Europe is 
synonymous with England (or was before the Mar). 
I Even the term Mughal has lost all deffnition of significance, 

I and is applied, in Behar at least, to any wandering hawker 

from the general direction of Afghanistan. We inust not 
? expect precision in such matters from the Indian texts. 

Anyone from Saka-dwipa may be called a Saka, obviously.^ 
But we may rest assured that such as did come froiu 
this land in early times were ■ members of the energetic 
ruling race and not nomadic tribesmen. They were 
Iranians, and not of Scythic blood. 

The determination of this point is of the most far- 
reaching consequence. It shows us that Dr. Fleet was 

Even If^^rodot us uses the term Sctcat ‘Hn more than one application”, 
ns Dr. Tiiomas shows (JRAS., January, 1906, p. ISJ'- 
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riglifc in contending that there were no “ Scythians in 
the Xortli o£ India in early times, and it also shows us 
\vlio the Sakas wmi'e whose presence in Giizerat in early 
centuries Dr. Fleet admits.^ But it shows us a great deal 
more besides. If it is significant that the oldest use of 
the word Magadha occurs in tXia AthciTVCt Yedci, th.Q Yeda 
of the Saha Brahmans, is it not also significant that the 
literature which deals especially with Magadha constitutes 
the canon of the /S'a/oyct sage ? 

The linguistic explanation of this curious term 8dhj<b 
we owe again to Dr. Fleet.^ From sdha, this scholar 
shows us, we get by Panini, iv, 2, 90, the lost form 
*i^Ciklya. SdJciya and ^cilciya are Pali and mixed-dialect 
forms from this, and from these come our Sdkya. This 
term, Dr. Fleet shows, means etymologically “ the people 
of a country abounding in Saka trees Because of 
a certain legend Dr. Fleet, in common with all other 
scholars, then locates this people at Kapilavastu, the place 
of the Buddha’s birth. The legend in question is of the 
highest interest, but before discussing it we must examine 
the position of this “ Land of the Saka-tree ”, the 
modern suZ. 

Ill the YishyLb-puvd'i),u>, and a^ain in the Mahdhhdrata,^ 
we find a description of that Saka-dwipa whence came 
the Magians, and we need not be surprised to learn that 
it too is characterized by, and takes its name from, 
a mighty sal. Another singularity of the place wdiich 
the epic records is that “ there is no king there The 
translator, Roy, adds a footnote to say that “Probablj;^ 
this mythical account embodies some vague tradition 
current in ancient India of some republic in Eastern Asia 
or Oceanic Asia (further east in the Pacific)”. But why 
go to Eastern Asia, when Saka-dwipa lies to the wmst 

^ JRAS., October, 1905, p. 644. 

® JRAS., January, 1906, p, 163. 

® \'.P,, vol. ii, pp. 198-200} MdMbhamta, bk. vi, Roy’s trans., p. 38. 
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confessedly, and Avhy postulate unknown republics when 
the Buddhist oligarchies lie at liand ? Haka-dwipa is tlie 
original home of the Bakyas, as the etymology proclaims, 
and has not Hewitt told us of the tribal rule among the 
Magians ? 

That this suspected connexion between the Sfikyas 
of Kapilavastu and the other 8aka-dwipins is not based 
merely on the occurrence of the sdl-trea in both places 
is sufficiently proved by the legend of the tfakyas 
which Dr. Fleet quotes, but which hitherto has not 
been susceptible of explanation. It must be briefly 
recapitulated hered 

Ambattlia-rajan had five wives (and note that the 
names of three of these have astronomical significance). 



The eldest wife had four sons and five daughters. Tlien 
she died, afid the king took to Avife a neAV princess. 
When the latter’s son Avas born the king was so delighted 
that he injudiciously granted his new wife a boon, AAdiere- 
upon she claimed the sovereignty for her OAvn offspring. 
The sorrowing king was thus compelled to send his elder 
sons into exile. But they did not proceed alone. On the 
contrary, they took with them eight of their father's 
ministers, their own sisters, and an army, and set out 
toward the north. Here they ultimately came upon the 
sage Kapila on the shore of a lake surrounded by a forest 
of 6aka-trees, and here, with Kapila s permission, they 
settled and made their home. But in the absence of 
suitable Avives in that locality, they found themselves 
compelled to wed their sisters. This act, curiously 
enough, appears to have delighted their father, for, when 
he heard of it, he exclaimed: Sdkyd vata blio rdjakmndrd, 
paramasahya bho ku'niG.rd ti, Clever indeed are the 
princes, right clever the princes to be sure,” the word 
for “ clever ” being sakyd. 

^ I quote from Weber, PafbXi^ende yoft der Entstehung des 
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Poilbtless tliis lias liitherto been Joolv'ed upon as a 
merely cliildish and not particularly edifying bit of 
popular etymology. It is more than that. But to realize 
its ethnological significance we must refer to Zoroastriau 
usages. After Zoroaster’.s tir.st reveUitioJi, when he S(it 
about preaching to tlie Ivavis and the Karpans, there 
were four points wliich the new Prophet emphasized.^ 
Tlio fourth of these was iiractitiiiuj fhe 'iiext-of~ki)h 
miirriarjfi. And that tliis was indeed cu-stomary is shown 
by the case of tlie great Ytshtaspa liimself, whose sister 
Hutos was his queen as well — “ according to Alagian 
practice,” Jackson adds.- What has hitherto seemed an 
unusually cluimsy .stmy is thus found to be in reality 
an ethnological document of surpas.sing importance. It 
shows unmistakably that the ancestors of the Buddha, 
the Sakyas of Kapilava.stii, are not to be differentiated 
from the otlier Haka-dAvipins, and that they were of 
, Zoroastrian origin.^ I am not unmindful of the fact 
1 that this may seem at first a -startling and improbable 
conclusion. We are not accustomed to think of Gautama 
Buddha as a Zoroastrian, at any stage of his career. The 
more the question is examined, however, the more this 
conclusion Avill be justified. Indeed, we are again provided 
with solutions for some of our most puzzling problems. 

Has it ever been really clear, for example, to name one 
of the least of our problems first, why Gautama selected 
Gaya as a centre ? Was it made really clear even in 
the law-courts recently how it happens that both the 
Brahmans and the Buddhists claim the temple ? And 
above all, , has it ever been at all intelligible what the 
author of the Dabistan-i-Mazahib meant by saying that 
th.e ancient Persians claim Oaya as a temple -of their 

^ Cf. A. V. W. Jnckson's Zoroaster, p, ,43. 

Op. cit., II. 70, n, 4. 

^ The MaMhhdrata account of the Siddhas in Utbara-kuru (vi, 254) 
seemingly contains a reference both to sister-marriage and to Farsi 
funeral rites ; cf. FausbdH’s Jnd, Myth,, p. 167. 
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foii'ndallon, where Gywa [Kaiwfin], or the plaiu't Saturn, 
was worshipped ? ’• 

Now all these points are intelligihlo and readily 
)-econciled. Gaya was an early seat of IMagian worship. 
Gautama, as a religious student, went thither as to the 
holy place of his own people, the Zoroastrians.^ The 
Idagian Brahmans, who did not accept his reforms, had 
lield the spot sacred even before his time, and his followers 
naturally held it doubly sacred after him. The author 
of the Dahistdn must umpiestionably be right (such 
a statement is inconceivably a fiction), and the curious 
name as well as the complex circumstances of Gayii have 
at last found explanation. 

But we are not dependent upon external facts to prove 
our theory. The subject is not an easy one, perhaps, 
but there are not wanting internal evidences in the 
Buddhist system, and more particularly in the Bucldlia 
story, to prove the Zoroastrian origin of both. To 
a student of the Buddha legend the reading of the life 
of Zoroaster, as told by Jackson and by Spiegel, is 
a wonderful experience, the more so if that student be 
familiar with Gandharan iconography. It is hardly too 
much to say that many of the Gandhara sculptures I have 
been privileged to find in frontier excavations, and which 
are now placed with Buddhist labels in the Peshawar 
Museum, could be given Zoroastrian labels with almost 
equal suitability. As regards the cycle of the Nativity 
the resemblances are overwhelming in tlieir multiplicity. 
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Jn dealing witli this subject, hoAvever, we need to 
proceed with the extreme of caution. Tliere is luirdly 
iiny branch of Eastern letters where more uncertainty 
prevails than in tlie held of Zoroastrian liistory and 
exegesis. The wide divergencies of view even among 
the best authoritie.s are notorious, and perhaps nowhere 
is this difference of opinion more marked than in the 
field of Zoroastrian chronology. The fact that so much 
of the A\^(‘sta- lias been lost, and that the existing 
recension dates only from Sa.ssanian times, introduces 
an element of uncertainty into all chronological com- 
piitation.s, and it has hitherto been a difficult, if not 
impossible, task to determine which elements in the 
Zarathushtra story are really ancient and which of more 
modern growth. It is stated that the personality of the 
Persian Prophet as deducible from the ancient Gathas 
<litfers altogether from the miraculous figure of the later 
Avestan writings. When to this is added the fact that 
the Spend Nash, which did contain the story of his birth 
and childhood, has been lost, and that for most of our 
details we are dependent upon the Zat-sparmn, the 
Shah Ndmali, and even so late a work as the ZartiiHht 
Ndnuih (a work of the thirteenth century), the uncertain 
nature of the ground under our feet becomes apparent. 
It appears, so far as a person unversed in Zoroastrian 
studies can decide, impossible to determine, from Iranian 
sources only, the antiquity of many of the recorded 
traditions. Those in the Avesta itself have a priori 
claims to greater age, but even here, since the extent of 
alteration that may have been introduced in the Sassanian 
revision is unknown, the real age of the various stories 
is a matter of uncertainty. 

It is essential to remember this if we are to under- 
stand Aviiy it is that the conclusions I now advance have 
not been drawn before. Resemblances in detail betvimen 
the story of Zarathuslitra and that of Gautama the 
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Buddha have been observed by all writers on the subject. 
Indeed, they are too obvious to be missed. But Spiegel, 
for example, eommeiiting on these, pointed to the Biiddlust 
rule in ancient Bactria in the early Christian centuries, 
and expressed the opinion that such elernent.s as are 
common to the two traditions crept into the Persian 
story from this source and at this period. 

This is so simple and .seemingly sullicient an explanation 
of the known coincideiiceKS that it is no wonder it has 
been generally accepted. We inust hear in mind that 
hitherto the iSakya legend told above ha.s not been 
intelligible in its ethnological signiticanee, and that 
we have had no clear evidence of specificall}- Persian 
dominance in India to arouse suspicion of the truth. 
I shall have failed in the object of my present paper if 
the situation is not now an altered one. We see more 
clearly than before that the Magian tradition preserved 
in the Puranas is essentially historic. We find the 
ethnology of the Sakya legend harmonious with our 
other evidences, and, thanks to Dr. Fleet, we are now in 
a position to see that the name ISakya means historically 
Iranian. Does this not alter all the situation ? 

I may be pardoned if I think it does. And yet I would 
not deny that Spiegel’s view is also right, in certain 
special instances. He cites the story of the Cypre.ss of 
Kishmir, which Zarathushtra is said to have planted before 
the fire-temple and inscribed with a notice of Vishtaspa’s 
conversion, as a parallel to, and echo of, the bo-tree at 
Bodh-Gayfx. Inasmuch as he shows that the cypress was 
not a sacred tree to Zoroastrians (“ except in the west,” 
where Jackson tells us Zoroaster of a certainty was 
born), and, moreover, that the description given of it is 
inapplicable to all but Indian banyans, he is presumably, 
in this case, right. And xyet even here may I not justly 
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j3ut it is important to observe that even Spiegel saw 
the fact that his suggested theory of borrowings from 
Bactria could not apply to all those points which the two 
religions have in common. His words are so significant 
tliat I must quote them in detail. Spiegel says : 
" Xamentlich init der Geschichte Cakya-nmnis scheint 
mir Aehnlichkeit zu bestehen, mit diesem liat Zoroaster 
die kfinigliche Geburt gemein, das Hervortreten iiber- 
natiirlicher Fahigkeiten in seiner Jugcnd, endlich den 
IlmstaiKb dass er seinen Beruf als Lehrer mit dein 
dreissigsten Jahre antritt. Dagegen erinnert die IJeber- 
nahme des Prophtenamtes, sein unmittelbarer Terkehr 
mit der Gottheit mebr an Moses und die semitische 
Gesetzgebung, namentlich in der Form, wie Chrysostomns 
uns die Erzahlung Uberliefert hat. Ja selbst zwischen 
dem 19 Capitel des VendidM und der Versuchungs- 
geschichte bei Matthaus hat man schon Aehnlichkeit 
entdeckt, hier lasst sich allerdings auch iioch eine 
buddliistische Parallele ifinden, namlich in den Ver- 
suchungen, denen (^akya-muni durch den Mara ausgesetzt 
ist, docJh scheint hier der Buddhismus der enilenende 
Thcil zu sein. . Wir konnen natiirlich hier auf diese 
Beriihrungspunkte bios hinweisen, sie wiirdeu aber nacb 
unserer Ansiclit eine eingehendere Betrachtung wolil 
verdienen.” 

When so profound a scholar as Spiegel recognizes that 
one of the oldest and most authentic legends of Gautama 
goes back to Zoroastrian sources, and acknowledges that 
the subject is one requiring further study, we' see that 
the situation is less simple than at first appears. Let me 
then attempt to make that further study which Spiegel 
recommends. Although not an Avestan scholar, I may 
be able to adduce in evidence material from one field, at 
least, which is not accessible «to the Iranian specialist 
I mean the field of Buddhist iconography. 
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Zaratliushti-R and to Buddlia displajr an older form in 
rovaia, and if the Buddhist bas-reliefs dejoict these legends 
in developed, Indianized form, from which the Persian 
story could not spring, it will be clear that in their origin 
these common elements w^ere Zoroastrian. If, moreover, 
this is found to be the case with any preponderating 
portion of the Buddha story, and even to hold good in 
regard to leading doctrines of the faith, we need nob 
hesitate to interpret all these facts in connexion with the 
Persian title “ Sakya-murii ” (meaning the Iranian Sayr), 
and the ethnologieally Zoroastrian tale of how his 
ancestors observed the Magian rite of sister-marriage. 

A conclusion of this kind will doubtless incidentally 
involve an earlier dating of the “ Late Avesta ” than is 
customary. But this will only mean tliat in Sassanian 
times the collection and recension of the sacred texts was 
done more honestlj^ than we suppose. But why should we 
assume that the Sassanians were less desirous of a pure 
tradition than other sectaries ? The pushing back of 
these Avestan legends may in turn make the accepted 
date for Zoroaster seem untenable. But is it, on the face 
of it, conceivable that, if he had really lived 600 years B.C., 
the old Greek writers could so have lost historical per- 
spective, as they have, admittedly ? Geldner himself once 
held that Zoroaster lived one thousand years B.c. Is it 
not possible that this, his earlier estimate, was right ? 

But these are matters of Iranian scholar'sliip, with 
which I am not qualified to deal. Let me return to the 
more narrow subject now in hand, and do what is possible 
for me, wdth my limitations, to test these various poinih 
of contact. 

At the outset of dur inquiry let me note the Avestan 
doctrine of the passing pn from ruler to ruler and 
from saint to saint of the divine, sacerdotal,, and 
kinglv glory. Compare with -, this the theory of the 
previous Buddhas in conjunction with the Chaki-avartin 
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idea, and recall tlie fact tlmt the idiy.sical oh aractei-i sties 
of a luiiveivsal Jduddha are identical with those of 
a nniversal monarch. 

“In the Avestan Giithfis and in I’ahlavi literature the 
.soul of the mythical primeval hull, three thousand years 
before the revelation of the religion, beholds a vision in 
heaven of the fravasi or ideal image of the prophet 
Zarathustra, Zaratusht that is to be.” ^ Coinpai-e this 
with the sculptures depicting the fravaH of Gautama in 
the Tushita Heaven, prior to descending into Waya’s 
womb, and let us not forget the faet tliat the Persian 
legend is (pioted from the Gathas, the oldest texts of 
the A vesta. Does this not suggest itself as the source 
from whicli the doctrine of the Bodhisattvas came ? 
Gautama was a Bodhisattva at the time. It is an extra- 
ordinary thing, moreover, that Hvovi, the third wife of 
Zoroaster, bore him no earthly cliildren, “ but,” as Jackson 
puts it, “ she is the noble consort from whom ultimately 
are descended tlie future millennial j^rophets.” Is not 
the root idea of these “ future millennial prophets ” closely 
analogous to the idea in the Bodhisattvas ? 

Let us remember also that not only did the spirit of 
Zoroaster dwell, before birth, in heaven, as did that 
of Gautama, but that this heaven was the region of 
“ eternal light Does not the very name “ Amitabha ” 
bear, etymologically, this very sense of “ Boundless 
Light ”, and is this name otherwise susceptible of explana- 
tion ? Witness also the name “ Dipankara ” in this 
connexion. Does not this confirm our suspicion of a 
Persian origin for the Bodhisattva cult ? Is not this 
teaching, in the oldest form known to us in India, already 
far too developed to have given rise itself to any such 
forms as we now find in Persia ? And is it not also 
possible that the preference of Northern Buddhists for 
this cult was, in the first instance, dne in part to i-acial 
^ Jackson’s Zoroaster, p. 23:. 2 Qp ^ p 21. 
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reasons ? If our suspicion/ as a whole, is right, would it 
not have been natural that those converts to the Buddha’s 
creed who were of Persian origin like himself would have 
been more prone to introduce and then develop a cult 
with whose essential principles they were conversant 
before their change of faith? We may be sure that it 
was only after the Buddha’s death that the details of 
Zoroaster’s life were associated with his name, and it must 
have been the Magian element in the Sanglia that was 
responsible for this. These are the people to whom the 
Bodhisattva doctrine would be most natural Is not 
perhaps the whole Mahayana system a development of 
this Magianizing tendency ? If so, its location in the 
north, among the peoples of Iranian stock in India, is 
now intelligible enough. To the more purelj^ Hindu 
members of the faith, as well as to the Sangha of Ceylon, 
these doctrines did not make a like appeal. The racial 
reason for them failed.^ This, to be sure, implies a higher 
antiquity for the Bodhisattvas than is universally accepted. 
But I am not alone, I think, in holding that in this matter 

^ Let me note the parallelism, on this theory, betvi'een the Mahayana 
and our own High Church. The very names MahaP and J/ina-yana 
show curious correspondence to our terms High and Low Church. 

I doubt if the Mahayanisb forms in Java and Farther India are any 
argument against this theory. On the contrary, if, as I believe, the 
Madia Panji is correct in its assertion of a Yavana occupation of Orissa 
(with Yavana in the Zoroastrian sense), may we not now attach an added 
significance to the tradition which Hunter records for us in his Orism 
of a conquest of Java from this quarter ? As the Magiaris came into 
India by sea, and constituted the mercantile part of the population, 
they are 3ust that element in’ Indian society which could most readily 
be credited with such an enterprise. My personal knowledge in this 
field is too limited for me to deal with the question in detail. But 
much that I have heard from Mr. Blagden suggests that au inquiry on 
the lines indicated would be well worth while. Ho tells me of so-called 
“Brahmans” in Kambodia, etc.,, possessed specifically of astrological 
skill and skill in building, and the Bodhisattva cult is mlich developed. 
May I not also note that the very name “Kambodia” seems reminiscent 
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]\L Fouclier, strange as it may seem, is wrong. I firmly 
believe that in the Gandhara scliool these figures are already 
difierentiated, and it appears to me that incontrovertible 
evidence on the point exists. But this, unfortunately, is 
not the place where points like this can be discussed.^ 

Keverting now to the legend of the mythical primeval 
bull, I would point out that even as regards the name 
of that other Buddhist heaven, the Trayastriiiisa, “the 
Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods,” this number thirty- 
three in application to the gods is also Zoroastrian. It 
occurs, to be .sure, in the Rig-Veda also,^ but in India 
the idea is less prominent in Hindu works than in 
the Buddhist. Among the Zoroastrians, however, it was 
of special currency. Compare the thirty-three forms of 
judicial ordeal sanctioned by Zarathushthra, and again 
the thirty-three inquiries propounded to the new Prophet 
by the Kavigs and the Karaps of Vishtaspa’s Court.^ These, 
it is plain, are points where it is inconceivable that 
borrowing from India could have taken place. 

Let us now note further that the Glory aforementioned 
descends at the appointed time and enters the virgin 
body of Zoroaster’s mother, where it abides for a pro- 
tracted period, just as the spirit in Maya’s dream comes 
to her in the form of a white elephant, which is obviously 
a bit of local Indian colour, and points in the most 
convincing manner to the direction in which this tale has 
travelled. 

“It is ordained in heaven, moreover, that this Glory 
shall be combined with the Guardian Spirit {frava^i) and 
the Material Body so as to produce from this three-fold 

^ The evidetice referred to is a sculpture in the Fipon Collection in the 
Peshawar Museum. But I understand that an inscription recently 
found by Dr, Marshall at Taxila establishes the age of the Bodhisattvj 
doctrine. Dr. Thomas tells me of another Kharoshthi inscription which 
does the same. . , 

^ Lassen, Indische AlterifiUmah'imde, vol. i, p. 618. 

^ Jackson, op. cit.^ p. 61. , 
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miion the wonderful child,” ^ Then, after the Glory 
has descended into the mother’s womb, “the archangels 
Vohuman and Ashavahisht, descending from heaven, 
convey to earth another of the three elements, the 
Guardian Spirit, bearing it in the stem of a Horn-plant, 
the height of a man. Third, the Substantial Nature, or 
material essence, which completes the holy triad, is 
miraculously combined with the elements of milk, through 
the agency of water and the plants, or through the 
archangels Khurdat and Murdat. The demons vainly 
seek to destroy this ; but the milk is mixed with Horn 
and is drunk by the future prophet’s parents.” 

Here the iconograpliical evidence is particularly in- 
structive, as it shows us such Indian development and 
modification of these Parsi doctrines as to prove con- 
clusively that the Zoroastrian is the older form, and that 
no suspicion can arise as to the common elements having 
been taken into Zoroastrianism at some late period in 
Bactria. 

The archangels Vohuman and Ashavahisht are un- 
doubtedly the archetypes of those hitherto incompre- 
hensible figures of Brahma and Indra which loom so 
largely in all bas-reliefs of the birth of Buddha. Is it not 
possible that even the words Vohuman and Brahma are 
to be connected ? If this were so, we could, then, see at 
last both how. and why it happened that Brahma and 
Indra were in Indian art the prototypes of Avalokitesvara 
and Maitreya Bodhisattvas. The point has been established 
by Foucher himself, though it was hardly capable of 
explanation heretofore. Now we perceive that in our 
sculptures Brahma is not the Indian god, but an echo of 
the Zoroastrian archangel Vohuman, The Brahma figure, 
is thus naturally transitional between the archangel and 
the Bodhisattva. ' , 

■“Tin' stem of a Hora-plant the height of a man” ims 
’ Cf. Jackson, Zoroasler, pp. 24-5. 
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evidently been transformed in the Indian story to the 
branch of tlie sal-tree, which Maya invariably grasps a.t 
the height of a man, in all these sculptures, and the fact 
that it is a &*d7-tree is worthy of attention, with 
reference to the etymology of Sdkya. . iSTor are we 
wanting even in the third element of the mystic triad ; 
for are not Kiiurdat and Murdat recognizable now as the 
prototypes of those two heavenly figures who accompany 
Brahma and Indra as they pour forth the water of 
heaven over the neAV-horn Buddha in the so-called 
sculptures of the Bath ? ^ And is it not particularly 
signilicant that among the legendary bas-reliefs of the 
Gandhara school these scenes are sometimes shown in 
combination ? ‘^ We see Maya with one hand raised to 
grasp the branch, and Indra and Brahma standing by to 
receive the infant springing from her side, while elsewhere 
in the crowded composition the child again appears 
beneath the stream of heavenly water poured over him 
by the two figures above-mentioned. Are not these 
rare composite sculptures evidently reminiscent of the 
triune nature of the holy child according to the 
Zoroastrian story, and is it not possible that the tripod 
on which the infant stands refers to this ? If so, 
there can be no possibility of doubt but that in this 
case the Magian doctrine is the older one, debased in India. 

The divine light which shone around the house prior 
to Zoroaster’s birth is echoed in the, Kathdsaritsdgara, 
Avhereiii the room in which a wonderful child is born is 
illuminated by a strange light.^ This could hardly 
have been depicted in sculpture any way, but the 

^ A propos of fig. 156 on p, 309 of his L’Ari Grico-Bouddhique. du 
Gandhara M. Foncher calls these figures “Deux autres personnages, sans 
doute divins ”, which he thinks are simply spectators who might be 
omitbed. But, where individual figures seem meaningless in (randharan 
art, may w'e not suspect that the fault lies really with ourselves ? 

• Of. Foucher, op. cit., p, 413, fig. 209(a). 

® This similarity has been pointed out by Jackson, op. cit., p. 27, n. 4, 
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transference of tlie birth-scene to the Liimbini Garden 
makes tlie light-iegeiid more or less incongruous in 
tlie Buddhist story. But is it reasonable to suppose 
that this idea could have been borrowed by the Persians 
from the KathcLsaritsayara-, or any of its sources even ? 

“ 111 the Avesta all nature rejoices at Zoroaster’s birth ; 
... his fitness for the prophetic mission which he is to 
undertake is divinely recognized.”^ Does not all Nature 
do the same in the Pali story also, and is not the Buddha’s 
fitness for his mission similarly recognized and acknow- 
ledged at the moment of the Enlightenment by that 
earth-goddess who, we have seen from Hewitt, was the 
mother-goddess of the Magians ? Compare, too, the 
various attempts made to destroy the infant Zarathushtra 
with the analogous attempts on Prince Siddhartha's life, 
and observe that here, too, the legends bear an Indianized 
foi’m ill India. Thus, where in Persia the infant is to be 
trampled by an ox, in India the prince is to be mangled 
by an elephant. 

“Als Zoroaster sieben Jahre alt -war, versuchten sich 
die Zauberer aufs Neue an ihm. Sie hofften, dass er 
wenigstens fiir Ptircht und Schrecken iiicht unempfindlich 
sein werde, und mit hdllischen Zauberkiinsten brachten 
sie schreckliche Erscheinungen hervor, vor welchen alle 
erschrocken die Flucht ergrifFen, nur Zoroaster nicht.”® 
Compare the “visions” of the youthful prince, Siddhartha, 
which the gods contrived in order to turn his thoughts 
to the religious life. These, too, were “ schreckliche 
Erscheinungen ” of sickness, age, and death in loathsome 
forms. 

“ At the age of twenty the Zat-sparam recounts that, 
' abandoning worldly desires and laying hold of righteous- 
ness,’ he departs from the house of his father and mother 
and wanders forth openly enquiring thus : ' Who is most 
desirous of righteousness, and most nourishing the 

^ Jackson, ZoroaMer^ p.. 2^.'. - Slraai. Alt., vol. i, p. 691. 
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poor-?’”^ Here, though, we must vie\Y the rersiaii 
story with suspicion. TJie Zat-sparam \s too late 
a work to quote for the original form of legends 
such as this, and the wording of the Parsi tale is too 
identical with the Buddhist to do anything but put us 
on our guard. In this case wo may feel sure the story 
is a borrowing from India, a direct echo of the 
Buddhist one. 

“ At the age of thirty comes the divine light of 
revelation, and Zoroaster enters upon the true pathway 
of the faith. It is in this year that the archangel of 
Good Thought, Vohu Manah, appears unto Zarathushtra 
in a vision, and leads his soul in holy trance into tlie 
presence of god, Aliura Mazda.” Did not the Buddha, 
too, receive Enlightenment at this same age of 30, and 
did he not shortly afterwards ascend into heaven to 
visit the soul of his departed mother ? 

Here, it appears to me, the situation is essentially 
different from that of the Great Kenunciation legend. 
The Persian form bears every indication of consistency 
and true originality. The Buddhist version is an echo, 
but an echo with an Indian ring. The Buddhists did 
not wish, apparently, to forego the story of the heavenly 
journey, but, having discarded Ormuzd and all idea of God, 
they were compelled to modify the old original, in order 
to retain this element at all. Hence the weird subterfuge 
of Maya’s soul and her salvation. The Buddhist version 
is thus clearly a corruption of the Persian one, and there- 
fore necessarily of later date. Observe, furthermore, that 
as soon as Zoroaster’s revelation is complete comes his 
temptation by the fiends. • Note specially the fact that 
this temptation is twofold, the temptation of power and 
the temptation of lust. 

At the same point in the Buddha story wm have the 
temptation of Mara, which again is a twofold trial by 
^ Jackson, pp.' 3-23. * j^^kson, op. cit. , p. 36. 
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power and lust, wdtness the sculptures where Mara’s 
daughters appeard It is in this connexion also that the 
Magiaii goddess of the earth appears most prominently. 
This is the Buddhist legend whose Zoroastrian origin 
Spiegel himself confessed, so here we have no reason to 
discuss it. But was Spiegel right in thinking this single 
borrowing from a Persian source unique in Buddhism ? 
How could a single instance of this kind find explanation ? 
And have we not seen abundantly that in most vital 
cases the borrowing has been this way ? 

To my mind, our original suspicion seems completely 
justified. The iconographical evidence, so far as 1 can 
see, establishes conclusively that tlie details of all the 
Buddha story, particularly in the Cycle of the Nativity, 
were brought into India before the Buddha’s birth, and 
were then attached to his person with local adaptations, 
on his appearance in the rble of the Enlightened One, 
though subsequently to his deatli, of course. This does 
not mean to imply that all the Magian elements in 
Buddhism are post-Buddha, still less does it raise any 
doubt as to the Persian race of Gautama, The title of 
Iranian Sage which Buddha bears, and the Sdkya legend 
told above, are to be taken in conjunction with these 
internal evidences, and in such conjunction not only prove 
that Buddha was a Persian, but explain how the Persian 
legends were fittingly associated with his person, at 
a slightly later date. For we must bear in mind that 
India did not forget the Buddha’s race and oi'igin until 
the meaning of the word Sakya became obscured and lost. 
The Buddas Scythianus of Manichsean tradition proves 
this point. But Scythianus in application to the Buddha 
is analogous to Americanus in reference to George 
Washington. The one was no more a Scythian savage 
than the other a Red Indian, 
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Another point of arciiJBological interest which may 
now be held as settled is the singular and protracted 
unwillingness of the early Buddhists to manufacture 
graven images depicting the person of their Lord. It is 
not, as I once thought and as I stated in my Peshawar 
Handbook, because the Jigiire was too sacred to be drawn. 
Neither is it, as Foucher tliought, due to the simple fact 
that such was not dastur. It must rather have been due 
to the old Persian prohibition of such images. Spiegel 
observes that the fact that Ahiira 3Iazda was occasionally 
represented “ ist sehr audallend nach dem was uns 
Herodot von den Persern berichtet und ihrer Abneigung 
die Gotter darzustellen Figures of Zoroaster are very 
rare to-day. Does this not show us why the Northern 
Buddhists waited for the Greeks to come before contriving 
statues of the Buddha ? But is tliere not also much in 
the life of Asoka which is now for the first time really 
clear ? We can now understand, as never before, why 
his edicts echo those of Darius. We see whence canae 
bis thought of foreign missions, and of sending his son to 
Ceylon, Did not Vishtaspa first set the example ? Was 
he not the first king in history to show this proselytizing 
zeal ? Did he not lend state aid to an aspiring Prophet ? 
A^oka was apparently a conscious copy of the great 
Vishtaspa. 

But, more vital than any of these matters, we now can 
understand Asoka’s change of f£^.ith. There was racial 
sympathy between himself and Gautama, as the Blpa- 
vmnsa has informed all along ; ^ and racial sympathy 
in a foreign land is no small. bond. Moreover, the Btiddha’s 
system is now seen to be an adaptation of the Magian 
faith to Indian conditions, a Hinduizing of the Parsi cult 

^ ErdJi, Alt., vol. ii, p. 25, 

“ I quote Waddell’s Heport, p. 61, where we are told on the authority 
of Tumour that “the Moriya/ti wag a branch of the Sdkyan dynasty 
. . .” The passage ia Beal’s Introd. (p. xvii) to which reference 
was made above is confirmatory evidence for this connexion. 
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more thoroughgoing, doubtless, in its pristine form than 
the IMagian element within the Sangha really liked — 
whence the non-Hindu cult of relic-worship, and, as time 
went on, the Magianizing Mahayana system. The Buddha 
disregarded caste, of course, for caste, in any rigid sense, 
is nd: a Parsi institution. At the same time he still 
showed reverence for “ Brahmans ”. These “ Brahmans ”, 
though, were Magi, in his case.’- 

Buddhism, in other words, stands for the spiritual 
acclimatization of a section of the domiciled Iranians, and 
it is natural that in the third generation of the Persian 
Mauryas the emperor himself desired a closer identitication 
with the people of his realm. AVe see the same pheno- 
menon, also in the third generation, in the case of Akbar. 
As was the case with Akbar, too, Asoka never was a 
Hindu, and could not have become one had he wished, 
because of caste. The only Tapjprochement possible for 
tlie Mughal emperor was through a wide eclecticism^ of his 
own, A4oka was more favoured. Thanks to the ministry 
of that Gautama whom the Avesta rightly calls The 
Heretic^ (a term whose force the modern world has 
overlooked), he was provided with a close approach 
through the then common ground of Buddhism, a cult 
of Parsi origin wherein both Magians and Hindus were 
united in one common fold. ^ . 

The conversion of Asoka is thus a symbol of his 
spiritual approach, through the only channel open to him, 
to the religious heart of the empire in which his fathers 
ruled as aliens. This then explains the spread of Buddhism 
as nothing has explained it hitherto. It was the Sikhism 
sniritual compromise between the 


between tiie so-< 
in the Puranas. 
2 Pf M-milfnn 
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By THEOPHJLUS G. PINCHES, LL.I). 


rpHE tablet now published, which belongs to Mr. Alfred E. 

Knight, measures 42 mm. high by 42 mm. wide. 
Judging from its form and general appearance, it came 
from Joklia, the ruins of the city whose name is now 
generally read TTmma.^ The obverse has five lines of 
writing, and the reverse three with a space between tlie 
first and the second. Both sides are covered with 
impressions of the cylinder-seal of the scribe ' by whom 
the document is attested. 


The following is a transcription of the text 
Obverse 

1 . Qi su^ nimin gin u gia-kh 

2. ^16 - ur - ra ’ 

3. a-sag dingir Nin-ur-ra 

4 . u a-^ag , mmrn 

5. pob Sur-^^En-zu „ - 
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Reverse 

6. (Itiha Azag-ga-ni 

(Here comes the scribe’s cylinder-imprevssion three times.) 

7. Mib ma ha- 

8. ab - du 

Translation 

(1) 100 women for 1 day (2) cultivating (3) the field 
of the deity Nin-urra (4) and the field of the centre. 
(5) Official: Sur-Enzu, (6) scribe: Azagga-ni. 

(7 and 8) Year (the king) launched the bark of Enki 
(the god Ea). 

Impressions of the cylinder-seal of the scribe, Azagga- 
ni, cover almost the whole of the surface, both obverse 
and reverse. On the latter, they are arranged rather 
.symmetrically, and we see that the scribe first impressed, 
right (bottom) and left (top), the image of the seated god 
which formed part of the design, and then obliterated the 
top of the former and the bottom of the latter by a third 
and very distinct impression of the three-line inscription 
containing the owner’s name, office, and parentage. No 
attempt was made to reproduce the remainder of the 
picture, but a portion of the figure of the owner — the 
outline of his back — which is close to the inscription, 
is to be seen. These traces show that the design was 
the common one of the owner of the cylinder being led 
into the presence of his god. The inscription on the 
cylinder reads as follows: — 

Azag-ga-ni Azagga--ni 

dup-sara the scribe, 

dumn 8ur-§ag-ga son of Sur-sagga. 

Sit-urra in the second line of the tablet apparently 
means “ to strptch out the hand for the purpose of 
smoothing down”, hr, the like. Cf. West Asia Inscriptions^ 
iv, 19, 7-9 : su-urra da-hi himmdn^ee = ina raesit qdti-sa 
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ellhte lisajikih-hi, “by the pressure of her holy hand may 
slie relieve him,” in which perhaps the idea of stroking 
and soothing is included. These women were j)i'obably 
employed to prepare the fields for cultivation. The 
meaning of “ to destroy ’V which ki-urra (— iximtu) also 
has, would seem, therefore, to come from the erasure of 
an inscription on a clay tablet by smoothing it out with 
the upper end of the stilus, which was shaped for that 
purpose. 

Of special interest i.s the fourth character in 1. 4. 
This is the rare sign utu-gunfo, “ weighted tUio,” so called 
because made heavy with five horizontal wedges. The 
late form is apparently as is implied by the early 

archaistic one (imperfectly preserved) in Gmieifovm Texts, 
pt. xii, pi. 7, 1. 296. The character is there explained 
by qablu‘>n and words having the meaning of 

“middle”, “centre”. In the case of the field in question, 
however, some other meaning may be intended. 

With regard to the value muru, this would seem to be 
a shortening of the word onurub, values of which 

from the number of the wedges would seem to have had 
what may be called a double-gunued form. If these two, 
the single-gunued (as in the present tablet) and the 
double-gunued, be, as is probable, the same character, 
the meaning in the above translation would seem to be the 
most acceptable. It is hardly likely that we have to 
adopt the alternative reading nisag (for nig -sag), “ that 
which is head ” (i.e. “ first ”), and render asag nisag as 
“ the principal field ”, as the character in question occurs 
elsewhere with, the meaning of “medium” (quality). 

The lists available to me have not enabled me to 
identify the deity Nin-urra, but the meaning of the root 
ura seems to be “ to bind, to ban, to curse, to reap ”, 
which are all connected ; ideas. It seems, therefore, not 
unlikely that some god of agriculture may be intended — 
rhaps Ezinu, the god of corn! . 
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The colophon possibly gives one of the missing dates of 
tlie reign of Ibe-Sin, the last king of the dynasty of Ur 
of whose reign colophon-dates occur in any iminbei. An 
Azagga-ni — probably the same man — is mentioned else- 
where as having delivered sheep to the temple in the 
year when l^assuruitt was ravaged — the sixth date of 
Bur-Sin. This would be about fifteen years before the 
date of the present tablet, should it really belong, as 
suggested, to the reign of Ibe-Sin. 

ArPENDix 

I. The Tate 

Tlie following text, which belongs to Mrs. riiiches, 
gives the date of Mr. Knight’s tablet. It is a fine and 
boldly-written specimen measuring 50‘5 inrn, high by 


1, Uhif-UBsa mina du seg 

gur 

2, Gi s'Ufi ni^ ilima eS du gin 

gur ' 
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3. se-hi nis ia es sus gur 

4. chbbala-tadiL-a 

se-hi hur guda~su a-ka 
6. nu-handa giid-^-ne 
ha-a-gar 

Tlie upper part of the reverse is blank, the lower part 
has the date : 

1. Mu ma^^-En-ki ba- 
ab-du. 


Translation 

(1) 38 gur 120 qa of (barley) plants, line ; (2) 89 gur 
180 qaoi (barley) plants, standard ; (3) their grain 25 gur 
180 qa. (4) Of the (barley) plants imported (?) there 
remains (5) their grain destined for the food of the oxen; 
(6) the cattle-overseers have stored it. 

Reverse 

Year (the king) launched the bark of Enki. 

The meaning of du in 11. 1„ 2, and 4 is a general one, 
corresponding possibly with the English “ vegetation . 
In my paper “ Ancestor-Worship and the Deification of 
Kings”, in the Prooeediugs of the Society for Biblical 
Archaeology for April and May, 1915, 1 have rendered du 
by “ litter This was based on the fact that the sheep 
oftered in the temple of the gods of Jokha, pending 
sacrifice or other use, would need clean straw, or the like, 
for their proper maintenance. In this case the barley- 
stalks would be needed for the oxen in the care of the 
cattle-overseers, and probably the amount in the present 
list — large in comparison with the grain obtained from 
them — was not excessive, in view of the size of the : 
animals, and, apparently, the great care taken of them. 

The almost perfect preservation . of this document 
implies that it was otiginally^ protected by an envelope, 
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IL The Scribe Azagga-ni 

Herewith I give the text of the little tablet above 
referred to, wliicli mentions a Sumerian named Azagga-ni. 
This document, wliich belongs to Mrs. Pinches, measures 
tio'O mm. in height by a trifle less in width. 


Obveesb 

1. Qi udu ha-hat 1 full-grown sheep 

2. ki Azag-ga-ni-ta from Azagga-ni. 

3. duha Lu-kal-la Seal of Lu-kalla. 

4. iti kur-u-e Month Kur-u-e. 

Reverse 

5. r/iu Sa-aS-Sw-rw-'iijn year (Bur-Sin) ravaged 

Q. M ha-liui. ^assuru. 

Here comes the seal-impression of the scribe, Lu-kalla, 
with the common design in which the owner is led into 
the presence of the deity whom he worshipped. The 
tlirec-line inscription is as follows : — 

Lii - hal - la Lu-kalla, 

dub - iara the scribe, 

dumu Swr-S-e-U . sou of Sur-eeis. 
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Each side has a single impression o£ tliis cylinder, hub 
that on the reverse is the better of the tAvo. We there 
see the god worshipped by Lu-kalla, seated on his 
panelled stool, with the divine introducer advancing and 
saluting him. Lu-kalla’s figure appears on the ob\-erse 
(to the right of the inscription). The onlj'- portion really 
wanting is tliat where the introducer is shown grasping 
the Avorshipper’s left AAU-ist Avith her right hand.^ 


See the Babylonian Tablets of the Berena Collection, iy[n 31, 34-. 
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EXAMPLES OE TIBETAN SEALS : SIJPPLEMENTAEY 
NOTE 

By E. H. WALSH 


I N my paper on Tibetan Seals in the last number of this 
Journal (JRAS., 1915, p. 1) I regret that, owing to 
there not being time for a second revision of the proof, 
on account of my being in India, there are certain mis- 
prints, which I correct below. 

For ’a6ar in line 6 of the inscription of the seal on p. 7, read 
hhar. 

For the top word of the third column of the seal on p. 8, 
read R. 

For the second word in the same column, read 

For the bottom word in the sixth column of the above 

seal, read 

These letters are correctly given in the transliteration 
of the seal on the same page. 

The last letter on the seal of the Abbot of the Gyantse 
Monastery appears to be JBJ’ ^ 

unusual form of SI g. From further inquiries, how- 
ever, I gather that tlie letter is meant for ai m, and 
is either a mistake in the cutting of the seal or a strangely 
clear misimpression of the seal. The last word is therefore 
dam, and stands for dam-Jcha, “ a seal,” similar to 

rg}.,'T|,, tham-ka. The inscription is therefore “The seal 
of the Head Official of the dPal /tKhor-Ghhos-sUe 
Monastery”. 

The reading of the second column of the seal of the 
Jong-pdns of Gyantse which I have given on p. 12 as 
“ rdzong ” is not corteet. I cannot think how the mistake 
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\h of ]^ri-Vaii,^, King of Tibet, at bis residence of Kadem 
Ivbanzar, in the year of tlie Iron Bird, the BOtli of the 
seventh moon, which corresponds to the 9th September, 
1741, of the Christian em. The second is from the hand 
of the Dalai Lama, waitten and given at his great palace 
of Potala, the 28th of the first month of the star, called 
Thrumto,^ in the year of the Iron Bird, which is according 
to our reckoning October 7th, 1751. Both these instru- 
ments were given by the King and the Dalai Lama to the 
Capuchin Fathers, and allowed them to preach freely the 
Christian Religion and tlieir Tibetan subjects to embrace 
it unmolested. The original mandates are still preserved 
in the Archives of the Propaganda in Rome, where I found 
them written in a beautiful hand, on large yellow silk 
sheets, as is the custom at the Court of Lhasa. Both are 
duly authenticated with red-ink impressions of the seals 
of the King and the Dalai Lama.” 

I would note that as both documents are dated in the 
same year, that of the Iron Bird, wliich corresponds to 
1741 A.D., the date of 1751 A.D. assigned to the document 
granted by the Dalai Lama appears to be a mistake. 

A reproduction of these seals is given below (p. 468). 
The seal of the Dalai Lama is interesting as being different 
from the seal at present in use, bo'th in the size of the seal 
and in the inscription. . 

The inscription on the seal is the same as that on the 
seal of the Dalai Lama on a letter preserved in the archives 
of one of the noble families of Ladakh, an illustration of 
which has been given by Dr. Francke in JRAS., 1912, 
p. 747. The seal is, however*, much larger than the one 
illustrated by Dr. Francke. The only difference in the 
chai-acters on the two seals is the initial letter, which 
is ■ — » on Dr. Franck'e’s seal and =3 on the present seal. 

^ khrum-stod or khrums-aiod. The Twenty- ■ 

muitli Con^telhiLioii, corresponding to the se\-i'nth nionUi. 

' Op. ciL., p. . 


is; 




P 





Seal of the Dalai Lama on a permit to the Capuchin Monks at Lhasa in 
the year A. D. 1741. 

The inscripfcion is as follows : — 

First column vDo-tje hChhang. 

Second cohimn Ta-lai hlamah. 

Third column ......... Yi-thain-ha rgyal. 

Namely; “The royal seal of vBo-vje liChhang} Dalai 
Lama.” 

There is no final character c=ii to fill up the column at 
the end of the seal after rgyal, which clearly shows tliat 
the cm which occurs in the present seals of the Dalai 
Lama is not intended for wa, and the inscription is not 
“ rgyal iva 

1 hDo-vje ClilioAyj is the Tibetan form A)f the Sanskrit Vajradhara, tiie 
Bodhisattwa Reflex of the Celestial Buddha Akshobya. In Tibetan 
Buddhism, however, it is considered that he is the Reflex of gakya 
Muni, and that he is the chief Celestial Buddha, and that he is incarnated 
in the Dalai Lama. 
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The document granted by the Regent of Lhasa to the 
Capuchins bears two seals, a smaller one at the head of 
the document and a larger one at the end. 


Smaller seal of the Regent of Lhasa Inscription on the seal enlarged, 
on a permit granted to the 
Capuchin Monks at Lhasa in 
the year 1741 a.d. 

I am unable to attach any meaning to the characters on 
the smaller seal. The second character in the first column 
resembles d and the third j ; the top character in the 
second column resembles h, the second cfe, and the bottom 
one r. The top character in the third column resembles 
th, the penultimate character ng, and the bottom one rd. 
The other characters appear to be Mongolian seal characters 
or imitations of them. 

The impression of the larger seal of the Regent of 
Lhasa (p. 470) is very clear. It appears to he in old 
Mongolian seal character, or an imitation of it. 

In my former paper I gave for comparison a drawing 
of two seals on a bank-note of the Ming Dynasty, which 
is illustrated in Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo. Mr. H. B. 
Morse lias kindly sent me a reproduction of another bank- 
note of the Ming Dynasty, which was found in 1900 in 
the pedestal of a Buddha in the grounds of the Summer 
Palace outside Pekin, and which is illustrated in his Trade 
and Administration of China, in which the seal characters 
on the note itself and of the seals on the note are much 
clearer than on that illnstrated in’ Rule’s Travels of Marco 
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I^olo. Ifc %vould be interesting if some Chinese scholar 
woiild examine the Tibetan seals I have mentioned, which 
appear to be an imitation of the Mongolian or Chinese 
seal character, to see whether they can be deciphered on 
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A NEW GANGA EECOED AND THE DATE OF 
SAKA 380 

By J. F. FLEET, I. C.S. (Retd.), Pa.D., C.I.E. 

M r. H. KRISHNA SASTRI has recently brought to 
notice a new and highly interesting record, of one 
of the early Gahga rulei-s of Mysore, which is incised on 
a set of three copper plates from Penukonda in the 
Anantapur District, Madras.^ I have the record in hand 
for editing in the Epigrapkia Mdica ; and m my paper 
on it I shall discuss fully its nature, its date, and its 
bearing on certain other records of the same series. As, 
however, its date can only be fixed on the palaeographic 
evidence, which in this case entails a somewhat long 
setting out so that ray paper cannot be published at any 
very early time, and as an account of the record is awaited 
with eao-erness in certain quarters, I give here a brief 
notice of it, and also deal with another matter which is 
connected with it. 

This new record from Penukonda is in Sanskrit, in prose 
throughout except for three of the usual imprecatory 
verses at the end of it, and in characters of an early type 
of the alphabet of Western India. It gives the short 
pedigree which is shown on p. 473 below. _Am ii.s 
object is to recite that Madhava II granted to a Brahman 
on a full-moon day of the month Chaitra (no era or regna 
year is given), sixty-five plots of land, having a sowing- 
capacity of twenty-seven khanidukas, in the Karmatiua 
area at a place named Paruvi-mahatataka, “ Paruvi great 

I See his Annual Report on. for year 1913- 
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tank,” in the Panivi district (vishaya). The charter was 

written by Apapa, son of the goldsmith Aiy a. 


In its cluiracters, language, and orthography, this 
record stands all the usual tests; and its execution is 
good throughout. In all respects it contrasts very 
favourably with the other records of the same series, 
of which some are plainly spurious and others are to 
say the least doubtful. And my conclusions about it 
are that we have here at last a genuine early Gaiiga 
record, and that on the palaeographic evidence it is to be 
placed about a.D. 500, and somewhat before that year 
rather than after it: A.D. 475 .seems a very good date 
for it. 

As regards its bearing on the other records which 
have been referred to, I will here say onl}^ this. Those 
other 1 ‘ecords, including one which purports to come from 
the time of the same ruler Madhava II, give a different 
statement of the pedigree. They omit the Ayyavarman 
of this record, and substitute two generations in the place 
of him : they name Harivarman as the son of Madhava I, 
and Vishnugopa as the son of Harivarman : and they 
represent Madhava II as the son of Vishnugopa, instead 
of Ayyavarman. It must be obvious that two such 
different statements cannot both be true : they might 
both be spurious and unreliable ; but tliey cannot both 
be authentic. This new record, however, impresses itself 
upon us as a genuine one. And we therefore adopt its 
account of the pedigree, and find here still another reason, 
and one which ought to be enough in itself, for con- 
demning such of the other records of this series as are 
not betrayed at once by their characters or other 
features. 

Now, we have no date in the Saka era of A.D. 78, or in 
any other such reckoning, for any of these early Gahga 



guide, of fixing the time of any of themd That being so, 
we are interested in considering whether anything can 
be determined by means of the statements, found for the 
first time in tin's new record, that Ayyavarman was 
anointed by a Pallava king named Siiiiliavarman, and his 
.son Madhava II by a Pallava king named Skandavarman. 

I identify this Siiiiliavarman with the Pallava king 
Siiiiliavarman II of whom we have two records the 
characters of which match exactly those of oij,r new record 
of Madhava II ; ^ and I assume that a Skandavarman 
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came next or next but one in the succession after ihiu, 
which is likely enough, as the name Skandavannan stands 
twice in the pedigree of Siiiihavarinan II, in the cases of 
Ihs grandfather and of that king’s grandfather. 

.But here, again, in the matter of exact dates, we are 
met by the difficulty that we have no inscriptional date 
in the Saka or any other era for any of the earlier 
Pallava rulers, and no other epigraphic means, beyond 
palaeography, of fixing the times of any kings of that 
family till about A.n. 645. 

It is possible, however, that we may find wdiat is wanted 
in the literary date which is to be considered now. 


Not long ago Mr. R. Narasimhachar brought to notice 
a Digambara Jain work entitled Lolvavibhaga, written 
perhaps by Siniha-sfira or perliaps by Sarvanandin^ and 
treating of Jain cosmography, in connection with wdiieh 
there is put forward the date of Saka 380, A.D. 458, for 
a Pallava king Simhavarman,^ 

The manuscripts of this work end with four verses 
which are plainly not a part of the work itself. The last 
of them only tells ns that the work consists of 1536 verses 
in the Anushtuhh metre. The other three run thus — 

Bhavyebhyah sura- inanush- oru- sadasi srl-Vardliarnan- 
-arhata 

yat=pr6ktam jagato vidhaiiam=akhilarh jnataih Sudharm- 
adibhih, I 

^ On this point see note 1 on p. 476 below, 

- See his Mysore Archaeological Eeporfc of 1909, paras. 35, 112, and 
for details his Report of 1910, para. 116. Two manuscripts of the work 
have been found ; one in Nagari at Bombay, and the other in Kanarese 
cliaracters at M'udabidare in South Kanara. The work is a Sanskrit one, 
based on Prakrit writings, from one of which, the Trilekaprajiiapti, 
it quotes a few verses. I have it from Mr. Narasimhachar, in answer to- 
a reference, that it is a Digambara work. 

I give them from Mr. Narasimhacha-r’s presentation of them in 
I)ara. 115 of his Report of 1910. 
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(Verse 3) “ This was accomplished in the twenty-second 
year of Siihhavarman, lord of Kafichi, in three hundred, 
with eighty in front, of the Saka years.” 

Following Mr. Narasirnhachar’s interpretation of those 
verses, we gather three things 

First, the Lokavibhaga was based on Prakrit writings 
which were put into Sanskrit by a person- named 
Siiiihastira.’- 

Secondly, a copj?' of the Sanskrit work was made by 
a person named Sarvanandin, and was finished on a certain 
day in Saka 380, in a.D. 458. 

Thirdly, that day also fell in the twenty-second year of 
the reign of a lord of Kaiichi, that is, a Pallava king, 
named Siihhavarman, who accordingly began to reign in 
A.D. 436-37 and was still reigning in A.D. 458, 


Before committing ourselves to an acceptance of the 
date thus put forward for Siihhavarman, king of Ivanchi, 
and then proceeding to decide which among various 
Pallava kings named Siriihavarman may be identified 
with him, we should like to consider how far the record 
of the date may be taken as a reliable one.^ In addition 
to the general point that such a literary date as this one 
has in no way the value which attaches to an inscriptional 
date, there are the following particular^ reasons for not 
accepting it very readily. 

^ I differ from Mr. Narasimhachar in taking the name of the first 
writer as Sirhhasura, instead of Siihhasuri : see note 1 on p. 47u above. 
But I follow his view that the work was composed in Sanskrit by that 
person, and that what Sarvanandirr did was to write out a copy of it. 
I do so for the sake of not differing unnecessarily. But the text is 
equally well open, if not better, to being translated so as to tell us that 
Sihihasura compiled the cosmography in Prakrit, and that it was 
Sarvanandin who rendered it into Sanskrit. That, however, does nob 
affect the vital point, which is that, whatever was done by Sarvanandin, 
it was done in Saka 380 and in the twenty-second year of Siriihavarman. 

2 Compare my remarks in this Journal, 1910, p. 820, note 1. 
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In the first place, the reference to Siihhav<arman king 
of Kanchi (Conjee verain) shows that the date must come 
from somewhere in the Pallava territory, which was about 
half-way down in Southern India. And, even apart from 
tlie fact that the earliest known instance of the use of the 
Saka era anywhere near the Pallava territory only dates 
from Saka 867, in A.D. 945, five centuries later than our 
criven date,’’ it is strange to find the era not only used but 
also actually named as the “Saka” era anywhere in 
Southern India at so eai'ly a time as a.d. 458. 

The Saka era had its origin, as an ordinaiy regnal 
reckoning, in Northern India, in Kathiawar and that 
neighbourhood ; and it spread abroad and was invested 
with the name Saka only when it was taken up by the 
astronomers as their second working reckoning for use 
particularly in their Karanas or practical handbooks, 
which was not very long before a.d. 500.^ It is traced 
first, without any name attached to it, in the inscriptions 
of Nahapana from Nasik and in the inscriptions and on 
the coins of his successors, the so-called Western Kshatrapas 
or Satraps, from Kathiawar and those parts, wliich give 
dates in it ranging from the year 41 to the year 310, 
a.d. 119 to 388. 

The earliest instance of its use under the name of the 
“ Saka ” era is an astronomical one, dating from Saka 427, 
with details falling in A.D. 505, which is cited by 
Varahamihira of Ujjain in his Panchasiddhantika, 1. 8 
(written about A.D. 550), and was taken over by him 
from the astronomer Latacharya, who seems to have been 
a native of Gujarat.^ And the next literary mention of 
it, again an astronomical one, is found either in the 

1 This instance is from an Eastern Chalukya record, Kielhorn’s List of 
the Inscriptions of Southern India, EpL Ind., vol. •?, appendix, No. 563. 

- For previous remarks ou the early and later history of the Saka 
era, see this Joui'ual, 1910, p. 818; 1913, p. 987. 

» Varahamihira also mentions it by name, without dates in it, in his 
Brihat-Samhita, 8. 20, '2I;- 13, 8. 
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Htatenieiit of; Bralniiagupta of Bhinmal in liajputriim, tliat 
lie wrote his Brahraa-Siddhanfca in Saka 550, a,.d. 62S,' 
or in the work of Lalla (written about the same time), 
who laid down Saka 420, A.D. 499, as an epoch for making- 
certain corrections in some bases for calculations.- 

The earliest inscriptional use of it, with the name 
attached to it, in any part of India, is found in a record 
of the Ghahikya king Kirtivarman I at Badami in the 
Bijapur Di.striet, Bombay, which is dated in iSaka 500, in 
A.D. 578.“ JJnring the next century we find it in only 
eleven inscriptional. dates, ranging from iSaka 526, 
A.D. 604, to yaka 598, A.D. 676, of which three (of A.D. 611, 
012, and 034) are Chalukya dates from Western India 
and the others come from Cambodia, to which foreign 
country the reckoning must liave been carried in the 
course of the early trade from Broach via Tagara (Ter) 
to a port in the Kistna District, Madras, and so across 
the sea,^ 

After that time the use of the ei-a increased and spread 
in Southern India, particularly in the western parts, and 
eventually found its way into the North. But we are 
not conceriied here with its later hi.story. 

From before A.D. 578 we have a sufficient number of 
undated inscriptional records, from all parts, to convince 
ns that the reckoning was hardly if at all known in 
Southern India before about A.D. 660, when the Ghalukyas 
]’ose to power and adopted the use of it, most likely 

^ Ed, Sudhakara Dvivedi, Benares (1902), p. 407, verses 7, 8. 

- Ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, Benares (1886), p. 10, verse 59; p, 50, 

verse.lS, .■.•■■■■■ ■ 

“ Kielhorn’s Southern List, as above, No. 3. I set aside, of course, 
various .Saka dates, ranging from A. 0 . 248 to 495, ivhicli are put forward 
ill spurious records, some of the GaAga series and others from other 
sources; no value attaches to them. 

Eor these eleven dates see Kielhoru’s List of the Dates of the Maka 
Era in Inscriptions in hvd. Ard., vol. 24, p, 181, Nos. 14 and 10 to 15. 
Nos. 1 to 12 and 15 are rightly marked by him a.s spurious, and come 
from long after the time with which we are concerned : No. 13 is the 
Badami date of Saka 500, a.d. 578, mentioned just above. 
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at) a result o£ getting official astrologers from the 
direction of Gujarat and its neighbourhood. And it 
seems worth while to note that Professor Kielhorn's list 
of the Pallava records in Epi. hid., vol. 7, appendix, 
Nos. 616 to 658, does not show any record, capable of 
being taken in any way as a Pallava record, which 
presents a ^aka date ; nor has any such record been found 
since the date of that list : also, that Professor Hultzsch, 
wdio has a wide acquaintance with South-Iiidian literature, 
told me in 1909 that, apart from tlie case that we are 
considering and three well-known ones of a.d, 783, 837, 
and 897,^ he did not know of any South-Indian literary 
works, other than comparatively modern ones, which are 
dated in the Saka era. It may also be noted that in the 
records of another great southern dynast}', that of the 
Gholas, the earliest traceable one presenting a Saka date 
is the Kaliyur inscription of Aprameya, a general and 
minister of Rajarajadeva I, which is dated in Saka 928, 
with details falling in a.d. 1006.- Like the earlier Eastern 
Chaluk3^as, the Pailavas and the earlier Gholas and their 
officials and subjects seem to have favoured the system 
of regnal reckonings to the entire exclusion of any era. 

In these circumstances, we coxild hardly fail to view 
somewhat doubtfully a literary date which purports to be 
of Saka 380, a.d. 458, But further, this date does not 
actually come from A.D. 458. This is made clear by the 
statement that Sarvanandin wrote his copy of the 
Lokavibhaga in that year, indeed, but “ formerly (pu7u,).” ^ 

1 These are :—(l) The Jain Harivaiii^a, Saka 705? Ind. Ant., vol. Jo, 
p. 141, and Peterson's Fourth Report on Sanskrit MSS., extracts, p. 176 ; 
(2) the Jayadhavalapka, Waka 759 ; JBBRAS, vol. 18, p. 226 : and (S) 
the Uttara-Purana, Saka 820 (current): Ind. Ant., vol. 12, p. 217, and 
Bhandarkar’s Report on Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-84, pp. 429, 430. 

2 Kielhorn’s Southern List, as above, No. 713. This, moreover, is 
from Mysore; as also are twelve out of the next fourteen such instances, 
ranging from a.d. 1012 (No. 7l7) to A.D, 1114 (Nos. 783, 786). 

® Mr. Navasimhachar has not failed to notice this word pnra,, but has 
sought to explain it away as meaning “ incessantly ”, with the sense, 
imf; . . 31 
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This is plainly a statement which was put on record at 
a very appreciable time after that of Sarvanandin himself : 
and it is not at all calculated to help us to accept the date 
confidently. 

On the other hand, however, in favour of the date it is 
to be noted that we have no signs of any famous king 
Siiiihavarman, Pallava or other, who might be cited (as, 
for instance, Chandragupta or Asdka might be cited), with 
perhaps a traditional date for liim, b}^ anyone wishing 
to set up a particular antiquity for a favourite work. 
The introduction of sucli a name can hardly be accounted 
fur, except on the understanding that there is something 
substantial at the bottom of the date. And the date can 
be understood if we assume that the line of teachers to 
which Simhasura, Sarvanandin, and the composer of the 
verses belonged, had preserved a Pattavali or other record 
which included royal as well as priestly names and 
details, and from which someone using it about (say) 
Saka 680, a.d. 758, — (but it might well be very much later 
still), — was able to connect Sarvanandin with the twenty- 
second year of a Pallava king Siiiihavarman, and, by 
adding up details of the lengths of reigns, to put together, 
with more or less accuracy, a total of 300 years which 
took him back to what he would naturally call “ Saka 
380 ” for Simhavarman and Sarvanandin. 

This date, in fact, is much on a par with many dates in 
the Vikrama era of B.C. 68 which we liave from the 
northern Jain literature and records ; as, for instance, in 
a Pattflvali of apparently the Va^ Gachchha which states 
various dates as being of the years 350, 385, 412, and so 

ifc must be supposed, that Sarvanandin wrote his copy of the work 
straight away at one sitting, or at any rate without laying it aside 
in favour of any other duties. It is difficult to think that anyone will be 
found to endorse such a rendering, which seems to be really based on 
some confusion with pura, puram, ‘filling, making full’, whence we 
have in hTarathi pnnl, ‘ complete, entire ; fully, thoroughly ’ : the word 
purS- is too well established as meaning in Sanskrit narrative ‘ before, 
formerly, of old 
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oil: “after Vikrama”/ and tells us, for instance, tliat : 
“The Satrumjaya-Mahatmya was composed by Dhanes- 
varasuri at Valabhi, at the earnest request of Silfiditya 
( in the year) 477 after Vikrama,” i.e,, in a.d, 420." We 
have no desire to dispute these dates themselves,, so far as 
the years are concerned : at least, not all of them, thougli 
we cannot accept the statement about the Satruiiijaya- 
Mahatmya, if only because there was no king Siladitya of 
Valabhi before at any rate A.D. 590, But, as it is clear 
that the term Vikrama was not connected with the era of 
H.c. 58 before about a.d. 800, ^ we are sure that it was not 
included in any original entries on which the dates may 
have been based. In the same way, it is practically 
certain — (though in this case we run more closely to the 
limits) — that this date of ^aka 380 is at least not based 
on any original record which included the term Saka. 


Such are the points for and against the acceptance of 
the date of 6aka 380, a.d, 458, put forward in connection 
wnth the Lokavibliaga for a Pallava king Simhavarman. 
We should like, of course, to learn something more about 
Simhasura, Sarvanandin, the Lokavibliaga itself, and the 
Prakrit Trilokaprajnapti wdiich is quoted in it, before 
corning to any final conclusion : and, as all the indications 
are that the record of the date must come from the 

^ See Bhandarkar’s Report on Sanskrit MSS. for the year 1883-84, 
p. 322. 

^ Loc. cit., line 17, The words are: — Vikramab 477 Valabhyaih 
Siladitya-uparodhena Satrumjaya-mahatmyam Dhanesvarasurina kritaiii. 
The term uparodha is rather puzzling : but it seems to be indicated 
as meaning an importunate or forceful form of ahhyarthand, ‘asking, 
requesting by the parallel passage in the prose version of Dhanesvara’s 
book, made in 1781 by Hamsaratna and called Satrumjayamahabmy- 
ollskha, where we have : — ■ ^rl-Satrumjay-Sddhara-karaka-SurashU'a-des- 
jidhipati-sri-Siladitya-nripasy = abhyarthanaya .... Dhangsvarasuri- 
bhis . . . . srI - Satrurajaya - mahabmyaih, kritaiii. I am indebted to 
Dr. Barnett for this extract from Weber’s Berlin Catalogue, vol. 2, 
part 3, p. 1072. 

^ See Kielhorn in Ind, Ant., vol. 20, p. 405. 
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western parts of the Pahava dominions, perhaps furtlier 
iiu|iiiries in the east of Mysore and that neig‘hbonrhood 
may produce some useful resnlt. 

^[eanwhile, as I liave no wish to reject unnecessarily 
anything that can hy am- means he made useful in settling- 
the early history, and as I lind that a,- iballava king 
Siiiihavarman, known from inscriptional sources, — namely, 
Siiiihavarman II of the Maugalur and Pikira records (see 
p. 4T-‘> jihove), — is really to he placed not long before 
A.D. 500, 1 am disposed to think, subject to such 
reservations as naturall}’ present themselves, that we 
may go so far as to accejit this date of ISaka 380, 
A.D. 458, with the etiect of putting the beginning of his 
reign in A.D. 43G or 437, as approximately a good one 
for him, and as giving a fairly sound starting-point for 
fixing the early Pallava chronology and other matters 
connected with it. 

On this basis, events may be fixed provisionally as 


follows - 

Simhavarman II began to reign . . . A.D. 436 

„ anointed Ayyavarman , 450. 

„ was still reigning . . 458 

Skandavarmau III began to reign . . 460 

„ anointed Madhava II . 470 

Madhava II made the grant recorded on the 

Pemikonda plates . . 475 


It remains to notice the astrological details in this 
literary date. They seem to give it a great air of reality 
and originality ; especially because they work out 
correctly. As a matter of fact, however, they increase 
the doubts which surround it, because they have a 
decidedly later ring about them ; in A.D. 458 the Hindus 
were still doing not veiy much more than feeling their 
w'ay in the matter of the general planetary astrology ; 
and the earliest known inscriptional dates which go 
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beyond the position of the moon are two of a.d. 667 from 
Caml')odia, which name the zodiacal signs for all the live 
planets proper] 3 =^ so-calledd 

The given 3 ’ear ‘is Saka 380 (expired), beginning iu 
March A.D. 458. The details are : Saturn being in Vaisva. 
that is, in the naksJuitra Uttara-Ashadlia, the regents of 
which are the Visvedevas; Jupiter being in the sign 
\h'ishabha (Taurus) ; and the moon having come to 
a bright fortnight, that is, having just py,.ssod a moment 
of new-moon aiid come to the beginning of the first tlthl 
or sukla 1 of a new month, iu rdjottara stars. The 
month is not named : it lias to be found from wliat is said 
about the place of the moon. As to that, the term rdj- 
Cyftara means any one of the three nakshatras the names 
of which have the prefix uttara, namely, Uttara-Phalguni, 
Uttara-Ashadha, and Uttara-Bhadrapada, which, along 
with Pushj^a, belong specially to kings in the aiDportionment 
of the nakshatras among the various classes of people.” 

The date was calculated for Mr. Narasimliaehar b\^ 
Professor Sasipala Jha, of Benares, who found it to be 
coiTect for the beginning of Chaitra sukla 1 , i§aka 380 
expired, that is, for 1 March, a.d. 458, "Working by the 
Present Surj^a ~ Siddlianta and apparently for mean 
places,^ he foiind that “ on that daj’’ before midnight ’’ 
^ See Kielhoi’n’.s List of the Saka Dates in Inscriptions, hid. Ant., 
vol. 21, p. IS.S, Nos. 23, 24 ; and for the full details see Barth’s Inscrip- 
tions du Gambodf/e, pp. 68, 74. The first of them gives the sign (but not 
the naJeshatra) for the moon also : tlie second gives her nalcshrxtra (and 
not the sign). An earlier record, of A.n. 622, also from Cambodia 
(No. 19 in the same List), gives both the nakshatra and the sign for the 
ninon, but does not mention the planets. 

See Brihat-Sariihita, 15. 28. 

There are various indications that the mean places are the riglib 
ones to take for the planets for even a long time after the date vvith 
■which we are concerned. And Professor Jacobi, examining the 
published result in 1910, told me that on the day mentioned above, 
by their true longitudes, Saturn was in Sravana, having left Ufctara- 
Ashadha fifty-two days earlier, and Jupiter was in Asvini, nob coming 
to BharanI until twenty-eight days later. It thus seems clear that 
Professor Jha worked for the mean longitudes 5 and quite rightly. 
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[so as qiioterl ; )>ut it is more likely that lie said “ at the 
midnight before the beginning of that day ’'] Saturn 
was in Uttai'a-Aslmdhfi, Jupiter was in Bharani. and the 
union was in Uttara-Bliadrapada. 

Those rt.'sults are, of course, quite right as far as they 
go : and it does not affect the merits of the case that they 
would have been worked out better according to some 
earlier authority. Nevertheless, we cannot accept that 
day as the intended date ; because the statement as to the 
position of Jupiter has not been treated properly. To suit 
his results. Professor Jha has taken the word Vrishabhe 
as Vriska-hliS, “ in the nakshatra of Vrisha.” He has 
identitied Vi'isha through Dharma with Yama, who is the 
regent of the nakshatra BliaranL And he has applied 
the record as placing Jupiter in Bharani, 

Now, there is, of course, no particular reason why 
a nakshatra should not be cited for Jupiter, just as mucli 
as for Saturn.^ But, to nothing of the difficulty of 
really identifying Vrisha with Yaina,''^ and of the point 
that, if Bharani had been intended, the composer of the 
verse would naturally have said Yama-hhe, “ in the 
nakshaira of Yama,” suiting the metre just as exactly, 
so marked a word as Vrishabhe can only mean “ in the 
sign Vrishabha.” And Bharani is a part of Mesha, the 
Earn, next before Vrishabha, the Bull; and so Jupiter’s 
position in Bharani does not place him in Vrishabha. 
Accordingly, the result for Jupiter bars us from accepting 
the date arrived at bj^^ Professor Jha. 

The year is a.d. 458. In this year Jupiter came to 

^ Til both oases, however, it would be exceptional. The inscriptional 
records show that it was almost always the custom to cite the signs for 
the ])lanets, just as is done now* in the columns for remarks and in the 
horoscopic tables which are given in Hindu almanacs. 

- The idea in doing so seems to have been that Vrisha is Justice or 
Virtue (Dharma) personified as a Bull or as Siva’s Bull, and that Yama 
also is a personification of Dharma, But there is no indication that 
Vrisha is found as a name of Yama, However, that is beside the 
question. 
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A^risluibha, ]3y mean motion,^ according to the First Arya- 
Sicldhixnta (written in A.D. 499 or soon al'tei') on 15 June, 
and according to the Original Surya-Siddhanta (coming 
from much about the same time) on 29 June. We must 
therefore look for a day after at anj^ rate 14 June in thi.s 
year. And I find tlio day to be 25 August, on which day 
the new-moon of Bhadrapada occurred, and the titJd 
A.svina sukla 1 began, at closely about 43 minutes after 
mean sunrise (for Ujjain). The moon was in Uttara- 
Phalguni at that moment and for 12 hrs. 52 min. after- 
wards. Jupiter was then in Vrishabha (see above), where 
he remained till 11 June (by the F.A.S.) or 25 June (by 
the O.S.S.) in the next year. And by both the work.s 
which I have mentioned Saturn, by mean motion, wa.s 
still in Uttara-Ashadha : he came to this nakshaira on 
26 January, a.d. 458, and was not due to leave it till 
1 March, a.d. 459. 

Thus, the real day is 25 August, a.d. 458 : for this day 
the given details for Saturn, Jupiter, and the moon, are 
all quite right. But it does not by any means follow 
that the record used by the composer of the verses quoted 
oil p. 474 above contained these details, any more than 
the number of the year and tlie name of the era. Such 
items could be worked out and filled in in early times just 
as readily, though perhaps not as quickly, as we can 
calculate them now. And the whole of verses 2 and 3 
may easily have been built up on the basis of some such 
simple record as that Sarvanandin finished making a copy 
of the Lokavibhaga, or finished composing that work in 
Saiivskrit (see note 1 on p, 476 above), on Asvina ^ukla 1 
in the twenty-second year of the reign of Simhavarman 
king of Kafjchi : all that had to be done was to fix a ^aka 
■year in the way indicated on p, 480 above, and then 
work out the places of the moon and the two planets 
for that day. 

^ Compare note 3 on p. 483 above. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMTJNTCA.TIONS 

A PECULIARITY OF THE KHOTARESE SCRIPT 
With regard to our knowledge of tlie Khotanese 
language, Professor Sten Konow’s article on Khotari 
Studies ” in this Journal for 1914, pp. 339 tk, is one of 
tlie most important contributions. It settles the date of 
that language, just as Professor Sylvaiii Levi’s cqutdly 
important article in the Journal Asiatiqtie (ser. XI, voL ii, 
pp. 311 ff.) had settled the date of the Kuchean language. 
But Professor Konow’s article draws incidentally' our 
attention also to a minor point concerning a peculiarity 
in the Khotanese script, which is of considerable interest 
(loc. cit., pp. 341 and 351, footnote), namely, that in 
certain Khotanese dated documents the word rrmkdd, 
“of the king,” appears “miswritten” as rrdnidci. 

The Khotanese language, as is well known, employs an 
early form of the Indian script. Tiiat script uses four 
distinct radical signs (nidtrikd) to express the four vowel 
sounds a, f, u, e. Originally the Khotanese script used 
the same signs, but gradually it came to discard the 
special signs for i, u, e in favour of the single radical 
sign for a. Thenceforth it distinguished the vowels 
i, u, e from the vowel a by adding to the radical a the 
vowel marks by which it di.stinguished, e.g., the syllables 
hi, liu, he from the syllable /crt. The originally vocalic 
radical a, in fact, now came to function as a kind of 
consonantal radical, jiist as any other consonantal radical 
(/c, g, c, etc.) ; the vowel a was supposed to be “ inherent ” 
in it, and the vowels i, u, e were indicated by adding 
to it diacritical marks. Let us transcribe this quasl- 
consonantal radical by x, the Khotanese then wrote 
xa, xi, XU, xe, just as they wrote, e.g., eR ha. 
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The growth o£ the practice of the Khotanese to treat tlie 
originally purely vocalic radical ^ as a (/U(09i-consonaiital 
radical can be abundantly illustrated from the luann- 
scripts and manuscript-fragments recovered from Eastern 
Tnrkestan. To give a detailed list of illustrations would 
much exceed the limits of a short note. It will be found 
in the introduction to my forthcoming double volume of 
Mamtserlpf. Fragments from Eastern Turicestan. But 
one illustration I may notice here because it bears on the 
remark in Profes.sor Konow's article above referred to. 
Among the Rolls of the Stein Collection there are two, 
Ch. Iviii, 007 and Gh. 0046 (shown in this Journal for 
1911, Pis. I, IT, pp. 452, 458), which give syllabary tables, 
as current in Khotan, in full detail, including the complete 
series of ten vowels (a, i, u, e, o long and short). In them 
the whole series, including short tt, but excluding long u, 
is written with the fj-uasi -consonantal radical But what 
in the present connexion I wish particularly to draw 
attention to is the circumstance that the diacritical mark 
indicating the sound of short it is not attached to tlie 
foot of the radical ^ in the form of a wedge, or a curve, 
or an angle, as it is usual with other consonantal radicals, 
but is mounted on the top of the radical ’sr in the form 
of a curve, as in PI. I, 1. 1, or of an angle, as in PL IV, 
1. 17. Tile result is that in these syllabaries the graphic 
sign for sliort is practically indistinguishable from that 
for long d. The existence of the practice of such writing- 
in Khotauese is confirmed by the observation noted by 
Professor ^Konow that the word rrnmdti seems sometimes 
to he miswritten rrmidd. That observation shows that 
the optional practice of removing tlie ^ft-sign from the 
foot to the head of the radical prevailed not only in ■ the 
case of the radical but also in the case of other 
consonantal radicals (such as r?’ in the present case) ; and 
that the apparent spelling rrdmdd is not a “ miswriting ”, 
but only an optional variety of spelling rruyhdd. 


The recognition of this Kliotauese optional spelling 
(which approximates, or even identities, the spelling of 
short il with that of long d) now explains also <.)ther 
particulars in the Khotanese syllabary rolls, such as the 
omission of all ^-syllables in Roll Cli. 0041:) (loc. cit.. 
p. 459, PI. IV). For example, 1. 2 of that roll profes.ses 
to give the syllabic combinations of all ten vowels with 
the consonantal radical y ; but the syllable is omitted, 
evidently, as we now can see, on the ground that it was 
written practically identical with yd, which syllabic 
combination is given. No doubt for the same reason all 
fi-sjdlables are omitted, because in writing they practically 
coincided Avith the i-syllables. Again, it explains tlm 
restriction of the vocalic radicals in Roll xl, 002, to tlie 
three items a, d, u (loc. cit., p. 457, and pi. ii, 1. 42). Tht; 
meaning of this restriction is to indicate that (1) all vowels 
are to be written with the single radical except long tl ; 
(2) that the latter is to be written with the special radical 
^ ; and (3) that long d and short u are to be Avritteii 
identically with tlie radical ^ marked at its liead by 
a high-pitched curve (■?«). 

Moreover, that recognition helps us to understand 
another important point in tlie documents witli Avhicli 
Professor Konow’s article deals. The name of the 
Khotanese king, mentioned in them, is not Vim Vd/uali, 
but Vim Vuhmii. And this correct reading is supported 
by the Tibetan Vijaya Bohan, or rather Bid'zaya Bohan, 
The actual reading of the Tibetan text, as Dr. Thiomus, 
wlio has kindly verified it, informs me, is 
vi . dza . ya . ho . han . ohen . po. The Tibetan hohau 
cannot possibl}^ be equated witli vSanskrit vdliana or 
Khotanese vdham. That equation was started by Baboo 
,S. C. Das (JASB., Iv, 199, where, liowever, he spells 
vdhana) and is accepted, apparently from him, by 
Professor Konow. But so far as I can discover, it has no 
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support whatsoever’ iii tiie usages of the Tibetan language. 
I have worked tliroiigh the whole of Baboo S. C. Das s 
Tiheian-Enyliali Dictionary without discovering in it 
a single example of a Sanskrit u-syilable Ireing rendered 
in 'Tibetan by an o-syllable. On the contrary, in Tibetan 
‘'tatsama” words Sanskrit a is not changed, and in 
‘'tadbhavas” it becomes a. I may quote a few typical 
examples, Tlnis “ tatsainas ” are — 

Sanskrit kdrilcd — Tibetan kd . ri . kd, p, loa. 

„ 7Ulgii — „ «« . f/a, p, 729a. 

,, vihdra= „ hi ..hd . ra, p. 869f?. 

,, sdkya = ,, , kya, p, 1229a. 


“Tadbhava” examples are much more common, such as- 


Sanskrit kdka, crow 

„ kdr^dpema, a coin 

„ ndrikola, plantain 

,, ednakya, a pr.n. 

„ jdti) nutmeg 


= Tibetan ka . ha, p. 2^. 

= Tibetan kar . m . pa . ni,: 
p. 14«. 

= Tibetan na . ri . hi . la, 

p. 728«. 

== Tibetan tsa . na . ka, 
p. ddha. 

= Tibetan . ti, p. 1047ft.. 
„ rasdyana, a medicament — Tibetan rft . sa . ya . na, 

p. 1161&. 

„ sdli, wild rice = Tibetan sa, . hi, p. 1263i. 

„ dcdrija, a title == Tibetan a . tsa . ra, 

p. lS45ft, etc. 

This sliows clearly enough the treatment that was 
accorded by Tibetan speech to a foreign word containing 
a long d: It follows tliat in that speech Sanskrit vdhana 
could not turn into hohem: as a "tatsaina” it might be 
bdhan ; as a “ tadbhava ” it would be hahan. Regarding- 
the relation of Khotanese-z4 to Tibetan o, we may compare- 
the Tibetan so . pa . ra, areca-nut, p, 1282ft, which 
renders the Indian vernacular snpeiri. The latter is also 
pronounced sopari, with short d (see Sir G. Grierson’s 
Bihar Peasant Life, | 1056, p. 249); and very possibly 
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the Tibetan name hohan, Avhicli is not a native Tibetan 
word, was pronounced with, a short o, which is nut vei-y 
different from u. Another example is the Tibetan 
o . di . yan, p. 1352a., which renders the >Sanskiit propei- 
name udydoia, and also illustrates the treatment of tlie 
final syllable ydna = yan, as hana = h.an in hohan. 

The question may now be asked with what Sanskrit, 
word the Khotanese vu./imi is to be equated. After all it 
does not seem impossible that it may be really a native 
Khotanese word ; and the fact that it alone in tlie wliole 
Tibetan list of names of the Yijav’a dynastj' (between 
thirty and forty) has an un-Sanskrit sound rather makes 
for that view. Still, it is quite possible that it is a Sanskrit 
word, but so excessively’- transformed that its Sanskrit 
equivalent was not recognizable to the Tibetan annalist, 
who therefore contented himself with simply transferring 
it to Jus list with the Tibetan spelling hohan. On that 
assumption I would suggest that it renders the Sanskrit 
word vyuliana, and that the full Tibetan name holtan 
chen-joo renders the Sanskrit mahd-vyuhana, in the same 
way as, e.g., the Sanskrit ')nahdkauf}t‘hila (pr.n. of 
a disciple of Buddha) is rendered in Tibetan by ko-kv . 
thi . la . chen.2>o, p. 36a. The circumstance that the royal 
name occurs alternatively with and Avithout mahd, as 
vuhan in the Khotanese documents and as mahd-bohan 
{hohan chenpo) in the Tibetan Annals, need not cause any 
difficulty. Such alternatives are not unexampled ; witness 
Kasyapa and Mahiika^yapa, Katyayana and Mahakatya- 
yana, Maud galiiy ana and Mahamaudgalayana, etc. (.see 
Index to Divydvadcina). Anyhow, that difficulty remains 
whatever Sanskrit equation be preferred for hohan = 
■vuhan. Neither is the use of the term vy-Lihanui as an 
element in the formation of a name without precedent. 
In the Lalita-vistara, e.g,, mahdvyuka occurs as one of 
the epithets of the “ dharmacakra-pravartin ” Buddha 
(Lefmann ed., p. 423, 1. 15)' as well as the name of 
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u devaputra (p. 277, 1. 14): BunUarly, Lai ita-vy uha, as the 
name of a bodhisattva (p. 290, 1. 10), etc, A royal name 
VtjiLya-vyuhctna, or Vijayii Muhavyiikana; therefore, is 
(|uite imaginable. However, the main point that I wish 
to make is that the reading Vim Vuhan of the king’s 
name in the Khotanese documents strikingly continns 
Professor Konow’s discovery of the identity of that king 
with the king Vijmja Bohan chenpo of the Tibetan 
Annals. 

Perhaps it may, in this connexion, be well to explain 
that the practice, in the Nagari script, of writing o and 
au, with the radical a, is of an entirely different 
nature. The practice is quite modern, dating no further 
back than the early eighteenth century. It arose from 
the gradual blending of the characters for the vowels 
a and an from the tenth century onwards, as may be seen 
by referring to Table v of Biihler’s Indian Pdlceograjihy, 
and comparing Nos. ix, xii, xvii in traverses 1 and 9. 
The Nagari practice does not extend to the i and e vowels, 
which had no tendency to blend, and therefore retained 
their ancient special vocalic radicals. 

The essence of the Khotanese practice of writing is to 
make the originally vocalic radical ^ to function a.s 
a consonantal radical ; and this fashion is reminiscent 
of the Semitic alphabet, with its consonantal ’alef and 
‘ayin radicals. Modern archaeological discoveries have 
shown abundantly that Semitic influences were at work 
very early in Eastern Turkestan. The consonantal use 
of a vocalic radical is quite foreign to the Indo-Aryan 
language and script. It is for this reason, among others, 
that the idea of an importation of the Tibetan script from 
India is quite inadmissible. The Tibetan script agrees 
with tlie Khotanese script in making the vocalic radical 
^ to function as a consonantal radical, and this fact 
sliows quite clearly that the Tibetan script was introduced 
Pvnnn T\ hotan. Dr, A, H. Francke, therefore, is quite right 
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in correcting {EpigrapMa Indica, vol. xi, pp. 26G if.) the 
xisually held view of the Tibetan tradition on the subject 
of the introduction of the Tibetan alphabet. Sroh-tsan 
ijainpo extended Tibetan dominion as far as Khotan. 
He thus came to know of the existence of the art of 
writing in that country. Accordingly he dispatched 
a delegation under Thon-mi Sambhota to procure tliat 
art from Khotan. Thon-mi, travelling by way of 
Kashmir, had the good luck to meet in that country 
a learned Brahman from Khotan, called Li-byin or 
“Blessing of Khotan” (Jd being the well-known Tibetan 
name for Khotan). That Brahman taught him the 
Khotanese alpliabet ; and Thon-mi, on the basis of that 
alphabet, worked out an enlarged alphabet to suit the 
requirements of the Tibetan language. The Tibetan 
alphabet can be called Indian only in the .sense that its 
direct .source, the Khotanese alphabet, is ultimately an 
Indian alplurbet. 

By the way, the curious fact that the Tibetan alphabet 
makes the a-radical to close its series of consonantal 
radicals (j^'sal hyed) is instructive from the point of view 
above explained. In the Indian alphabetic .system, as is 
well known, the vocalic radicals for a, i, u, e occupy 
a place in advance of, and separate from the consonantal 
radicals. 

, A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 


APASTAMBA AND THE BARVBCsi BltAHMANA 
In the preface (p. xxvii) to the third volume of his 
edition of the Apastamha Iraida Sidra, Professor Garbo 
wu'ites : “ The extent to which the Brahmanas of the 
Rgveda have influenced the composition of the Apa.stamba 
Srauta Sutra does not seem to reach beyond those pa.s.sages 
where the Bahvrcabrahmana is directly quoted. In one 
of these passages at least, viz. Ap. 6r. xii, 17. 2, it is 
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appureiit that our author lias not ipioted tlio Aitaro\’ri, 
but the KtiuAtaki Brahmaua (xii, 5).” 

This statement suggested to me an examination in 
greater detail of the citation of the Balivrca Biulimana. 
with a somewhat surprising result. The passage cited by 
(larbe is not a very correct quotation from the 
which lias yady n svayam hota syitd aniBiii^thed aiipaga- 
iram hy a-syn b/mvaM;Sis against yndy n vai svayam, ho(a 
yajdiiulnah sydt sarped evaiqmy diram ky asya. The 
addition of yajammiah is negligible, but anuftistJied is 
ditiercnt, and suggests the use of a source other than that 
as.sumed by Garbe, The Aiiareya (ii, 22) differs entirely. 

This conclusion is rendered more and more probable 
by an examination of the other passages concerned. 
According to Gai'be’s Index, the Bahvrca Bi'aJimana 
is cited in nine places, the Bahvrcas in three, and the 
Kausitakius in one. The last passage is x, I. 10, which 
attribute.s to the Kausitakins the use of a seventeenth 
priest, tlie Sadasya; there is a reference to a Sadasya in 
the KausUaki Brdhinma (xxvi, 5), and the name is 
clearly known to the Sdnkhdyana Crania Bdtra^ and his 
function there of pointing out a blunder is consistent with 
tlie character assigned to him by the notice in Apastamba 
(x, 1. li) as overseer, but clearly Apastamba had more to 
go on than this mere incidental and isolated remark when 
thiLS lie can, as he does, treat him as a normal functionary 
additional to the other priests. 

Of the references to the Brahmana, the first (i, 21, 10) 
is an erroneous quotation ; the real passage is i, 20. 10, 
whicli has no parallel in either of the Brahmaiias of the 
Rgveda. The second (v, 15. 1) uses the rare expi’ession 
kamandalupada, explained in the commentary as referring 
to an animal ; it is not found in either the Aiiareya or 
the KaibsUahi BrdUinaim. The third, is (vi, 13. 9) sarve 

^ See the maiifcra in. v, 1, 8, with Anartlya’s commentary. Of. AGS. 

. .tjR Y 4. 1. 19; Weber, Ind. Stud, x, 144. 
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vd ete lioindrthci ddhiyante ; catasro gclrhapatyr^ jnhoU, 
catasro ’Qivdhdryapacane dve dhavanvye dam sadipt/d- 
yante dasdhsard virdd virdyd yajnah sammitah ; this is 
not found exact]}'' in any part of the KausitakL but it: 
does occur in part in ii, 3, which lias homdya hy ctn. 
ddltlyanie; catasro . . . dhavaniye td dakt mihptidyavd> 
damdaslnf virdi srlr virdcl minadyam, etc. Here, agaiit, 
tlie resemblance is partial and restricted. The fourtli 
passage is vi, 15. 16, regarding the Agnihotra ; it has no 
parallel in the Kausitaki, and tlie same remark applies 
to the fifth passage, vi, 81. 13, regarding the Agrayana, 
which gives a system of that sacrifice according to which 
rice and barley should be used each in its own season, or 
rice only as being the more easy to handle. The passage 
is of special interest, as it clearly contradicts the view 
of the KaupUahi itself (iv, 12-14), while vi, 31. 1 has 
in sydmdkdn itddharktvai a certain similarity to the 
KaufUaki, iv, 12. This points clearly to the use of 
a text of some similarity to, but also some difierence from, 
the Kausitaki. 

The sixth passage (viii, 5. 2: praviulkakakse yastavyam 
•of tlie four-monthly offerings) is in neither Bralimana. 
But the seventh (xi, 2. 10), which has yo 'nuednah 
h^otriyas tasya 2 >ravrnjydt, has a parallel in the Kansitald 
(viii, 3), where, however, sydt is added after sroiriyas. 
This is the nearest approach to an exact quotation. The 
eighth passage is xii, 17. 2, noted by Garbe and already 
dealt with ; and the ninth (xviii, 8. 7, on the Rajasuya) is 
not only marked by an impossible piece of grammar {sasti 
trini satdni, with variants for the normal irlni msiA- 
mtdni, which the scribes may have not understood) but is 
not in agreement with either Brahmana of the Rgveda. 

The references to Bahvreas merely yield a similar 
result; one is general (viii, 15. 12), referring to the fact that 
the Bahvreas do not practise a ritual form adopted in 
Apastamba; one (xiii, 24. 10), which asserts the substitution 
.TRAs. 1915. 32 
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o£ an araikm for Mitra and Yarnna in place of the 
(tnrdMudhijd, is in accord neither with the Kausitalci 
(xviii, 12) nor the Asvaldyana ^rauta- Sfitra (vi, 14. 19), 
whicli allow as an alternative only a payasyd. The other 
(vi, 27. 2) gives a couple of inautriis for tlie Agn^^upas- 
thana of one about to go on a journey and one wlio 
has returned as namo vo ’stu and namo vo 

'Mu pmvCitsyu/ni. The last mantra i.s nonsense ; 
vChtmm i.s obviously meant and should l)e restored. But 
the verses are nut known to either Brillnnana or any 
Rgvedic text. 

There can be little doubt as to the conclusions to be 
arrived at from the.se premises ; there are altogether 
twelve passages ^ which we should find in some form or 
other ill the Brrihmana.s of the Rgveda] not a single one 
of these occur.s in the Aitareya, which Apa.stamba must 
be held not to have used. In the case of the KausUaki 
we have proof that Apastamba knew of a practice of the 
Kausitakins which is implied in one pas.sage of the 
KausUaki Bmhmam and provided for in the Sutra. 
Further, in one pa.ssage Apastamba uses a phrase which 
is nearly verbally a quotation from the KausUaki, and 
in two places he cites views akin in matter to the 
KausUahi, but diverging seriously in form. Bub in the 
remaining eight passages the KausUaki has nothing to 
approach the texts cited in Apastamba, though it deals 
with the topics in question. 

It would, therefore, be illegitimate to assign to Apastamba 
any quotation of the KausUaki Brdkmana ; ia nine 
passages in which he quotes a Bahvrca Brdhmana he 
differs entirely in six, materially in two, and slightly 
in one. It is perfectly certain that he meant some 
definite work which he maj^' have had before him, and in 
all probability all his quotations come from it, 

^ Omitting viii, 15. 12, which refers merely to what is not done by the 
Bahvrcas. 
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T]iis conclusion is important, for we have no dcHnite 
knowledge of another ligveda Brahinana than tliose 
already edited beyond the suggestions contained in the 
rare Mahaitareya and Ilahahmisitahi preserved in the 
Sutras of the Rgveda} That either of these texts is 
meant is at least improbable ; the usual view is that 
both texts were merely our existing Brahmanas witli 
additions ; for instance, we do know that the first two 
l,)ooks of the SankJmyana Aramjaka- were sometimes 
reckoned as parts of the Kausltaki Brdhmana, and that 
the fourteenth and fifteenth books of the Sclnkhayana 
BraiUa Scdra were also so reckoned.'^ That Sutra 
therefore and its commentator knew a larger Brahmana 
tlian we have. If this view is correct, tlien the Brahinana 
of Apastamba was not the Mahdkausitahi, for the passages 
he cites are different from the rules of the Brahinana as 
we have it. We know even less of the Mahaitareya, 
and as the Aitareya is almost restricted to the Soma 
sacrifice and the Rajasuya it is possible that tlie 
Mahaitareya was a text with addenda regarding the 
other sacrifices, and possible tliat the quotations affecting 
the subjects which are outside the .scope of the Soma 
sacrifice are from such a text. But the probability of 
such a proceeding is lessened greatly by the fact that the 
remarks about the Pravargya (xi, 2. 3 0), the sarpana for 
the Bahispavamana (xii, 17. 2), and the Rajasitya (xviii, 
8. 7) all differ essentially from the Aitareya text as we 
have it, so that the Mahaitareya would have to be, not 
an extended ^ Aitareya, but a different text. 

In all likeliliood, therefore, we must recognize an 
unknown Brahmana as the , source of Apastamba s quota- 
tions. Nor really is there anything wonderful in tliis fact 

^ AGS. iii, 4. 4 ; SGS. iv, 10 ; vi, 1. 

2 So Vinayaka on Kausitahi Brahmatm, v, 5. 

® See Eggeling, SBB. xliv, p. xvi, n. 1. 

See Aufrechfc, Aitwr^yo, Brahmana, pp. v, vi. 
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Apasfcaml>a cites other practically unknown texts, such as 
the Kanlmti, Kalahav!., and PaingCiyani BraJunanas, 
the Sdfi/aycmi Brahmcma, the Saildli Brali’inana, the 
BJt.Cdhiv Ika, Bdlingdyaiiihcis, and the ^dtyayanaha, l.)ut 
still it is curious that he should have so completely 
i;;j^nored the AUctreya and the Kcm-ntaki. 

At the same time, it may be added that there is no 
clea,r sign of any knowledge of the Bixmta Sutras of 
Asvalilyana and Saukhaj^ana in Apastamba ; his know- 
ledge of the use of a Sadasya by the Kausitakins is the 
isolated proof of his knowledge of the usages of that 
school, though doubtless the KausUaki and Aitareya 
Brahmanas were composed long before his Sutra. At 
the same time the corre.spondence between three of the 
citations of Apastamba and the KausUaki, all being 
points in which the Aitareya has nothing similar, is 
a sign that the Bahvrca school, followed by Apastamba, 
had some affinities to the KatcsUahi. And tins fact does 
suggest a mere conjecture, that the Brahmana used was 
the text of the Paiiigya school, since Paiiigya and 
Kausitaki are the two authorities most cited in the 
KausUaki Brahmana. But there is no evidence sufficient 
to carry this hypothesis out of the region of conjecture. 
We know, however, that .such a Brahmana did actually 
exist — whether redacted before or after the KausUaki 
is quite uncertain — for apart from the fact that it is 
referred to in the grammarians it is quoted from b}?' 
Sayana. 

A. Bekriedale Keith. 


NOTES ON THE KAUSITAKI BRAHMANA 

In Monier-Williams's Dictionary there i.s found the 
exAiy pi-drhh iov api-drhh, to adhere firmly to or hope 
in, with acc., the only form used being stated to be 
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dfbhmas and the reference given being the idCmkhaycma 
Brakinana. The information is not original ; it is clear 
that it comes from Bohtlingk & Roth (iii, 528), who. 
like Boiitlingk (iii, 71), query the form drhJmiah, thougli 
not apparently the root. The origin of the word is in 
fact due to Benfey,i who extracted it from the form 
pidrbhya{h), which he found cited by Weber” from 
Vinayalca’s commentary on the Sdnhhdyana Brahmayu, 
ii, 9, with the observation drbha gumfhmie; ajnh purvas:, 
tasydkdralopali bahtdam chandasUi sapo luki nlpam. 
Nor is there the slightest doubt that the rendering of 
Benfey is a clever and quite certain restoration of the 
meaning of Vinayaka. 

But the use of drbhmah thus created, which has 
received recognition, if hesitatingly, even from Whitney, 
has no real existence. It is an attempt, doubtless of 
considerable antiquity, as it clearly had inserted itself in 
the text of the Brahmana long before Vinayaka, who 
treats it as the received text, to make sense of a passage 
which was misunderstood and which as it stands in the 
text of Lindner is still nonsense. The question at issue 
is that of the offering of the Agnihotra, and regarding it 
the Brahmana says : tad dhapi Vrsamsmo Vdtdvatak 
pdrvesdm eko jlrnah saydno rdtrydm evohhe dhiiti huya- 
'mane drstvovdca rdt^'ydm evohhe dhtiU juhvatUi rdtrydih 
hUi sa hovdca vaJdd smo nv eva yam amum lokam 
parctya pitrbhyo Hho enam na h'addhataro yad v evaitad 
nhhayedyur agwikotram ahuyafdnyedyur m tad etarhi 
hmjate rdtrydm eveti etad eva kamdri gandharva- 
grhUovdca rdtrydm evohhe dhuU juhvatUi aa hovdca. 

This passage Vinayaka explains in the sense yam 
lokam dsraydmah sa na hhavisyati prdtarhomdhhdvdt, 
but he goes on to say that some read pitrhkyah, which 
he glosses pitrbhyo yam amum lokam sraddhataro ’tho 
enam svdrtham na ^raddhatara iti, which is, of course, 
^ GGA. 1852, p. 134. ^ hvdUclie. Studien, ii, 293, 418, 
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simply nonsense. What i.s astonishing is that the origin 
oi- all the trouble was not perceived by Lindner, iL' not 
by Weber, for the latter actually cited the parallel 
Aitareya Brahmana version (v, 29), which runs: y^didvata 
uvdcd JdtuJcanryo vaktd smo va idurh devebhyo yad val 
tad agnihotram uhhayedyur ahdyatduyedijur vdua fad 
atarhi hilyata iti, etad to haivovdca Icutiidrl gandharva- 
grhUd vakkl smo vd idam pityhhyo yad vai . . . iti. 
Surely the sense reipiires at once that in the Sdnkhdyana 
we should read^ for vaktd snio nv eva yam the simple 
words vaktd smo nvai vayam, whereupon all comes into 
order and the difficulties of amum lokam disappear at 
once, provided, of course, that na in na sraddhafaro, 
which is understood as “ not ” by Vinayaka, is understood 
as nah, which one MS. indeed at least reads, and provided 
that we restore for enaih the form enan, which, of 
course, stands for enad. We see now that pidrbhyo is 
a vox nihili, a mere attempt to understand the construction 
of lokam, which seemed to stand unintelligibly with yam 
amum ; and we are rid of a form as bad as the meaning 
is impossible. 

The passage is of interest for another reason : the 
comparison of the two versions shows beyond all doubt 
that the Aitareya is the older and more correct : with the 
disappearance of the contrast of devas and pitrs the 
sentence regarding the kumdri becomes without basis 
or foundation. This is another proof for the superior 
antiquity of the Aitareya, especially when it is borne 
in mind that v, 29 occurs in a chapter clearly appenderl 
to the main body of the text. 

The passage is further of value since it contains shortly 
further on a comparison of day and night to a devasend as 
adhvagd: it then continues tad yathdp>aksdhhydm knyiram 

^ Cf. Aufrechtts note on AB. v, 29, which has been overlooked by 
Lindner and the dictionaries, while apparently Aufrecht has oveidooked 
Weber. Tlie Anandasrama edition (191 1) reads vahtdsmonve as one word. 
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adhuanam anviyat. Here pa/csa has not certainly the 
se.Tise of “ wing of an army ”, and it ina}?' be suggested 
that, as in the case of the Bharadvaja Grhya Sidra} tlio 
sense “ side horse ” may be meant, the point being tliat 
tlie use of two such horses would secure rapid progress. 
But the sense is not admissible : the devasenci is po.ssessed 
of two i^cdcsasl, and these are probably not so much the 
“wings” of an army, as taken by Bohtlingk & Roth 
(v, 368), as the two wings of an arrow, the feathers at 
the ends to secure sure flight. The subject, therefore, of 
anviyat is not a “ man ”, but the senia, and here the semi 
is not “army” but “missile”, as often in the older language. 
Tlie same view is supported by a consideration of tlie later 
passage (vii, 7) in the Brahmana where %d}lmyatalypalims 
and anyataratalypalcsas of a chariot are contrasted. The 
temptation here to see the difference between one and two 
horses is considerable, but the parallel phrase %bhayatas- 
cahra (e.g. Aitareya Brahmana, v, 30. 1; 33. 4) shows 
that it is needless to seek any such unusual sense, and 
paJesas as the side of a wagon is the natural sense in 
Atharvaveda, viii, 8. 22. 

Another passage in Lindner’s edition which presents 
grave difficulties is the reading in i, 1 ; sa yadiha vd ajii 
svaisd vira iva sann agnln ddhatte hsipra eva sambhavati. 
This is no doubt the version of Vinayaka, but it is 
impossible to translate it otherwise than “ his own wife, 
being as it were her husband ”, which would be a very 
remarkable example of feminine sacrificial activity. The 
first obvious correction is to replace yad iha by yadi ha ; 
for some unknown reason Lindner always writes yad, iha 
in this common phrase. The second correction is to read 
suaisdvlra as a single word and to translate with Weber ^ 
“ wenn er auch als ein ganz schwachlicher Mensch ”. 

' See JRAS. 1914, p. 1085. , 

^ Ind. Stud. X, 153 ; cf. Fedic Index, i, 123. The Anandasrama has the 
wrong reading. 
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111 iv, 4; the MSS. and the commentator, witli the 
exception o£ the MS. M., Ye&d 7 iamnekamarii wpaiti somaih 
riljdnaih ca nilramasarii bhahmydmlti manasd clhydyaiiv, 
fLsnlydt] Lindner reads dpeti, which is ingenious, but he 
should have a<lopted dpctyUa from M., a reading entirely 
in keeping witli the style of the KausUaJd and much 
better and more simple sense, while it is obvious that 
efforts to remove a supposed impossible form created the 
monstrous dpaiti. Lindner must have overlooked the 
fact that the ^dilkhdyana Braida Stdra (iii, 8, 13-15) 
has 13 hun-rucchiddsaiiah 14 na sauhityam prdpnuydt 
15 somujii rdjLlnam candramascmi hhaksaydmiti manasoj 
dhydyann asndti. The Anandasrama edition has dp)ayatL 

The passage xxvii, 1 presents special difficulties, which 
have not altogether been removed by Aufrecht’s handling 
of itd It runs utsrjyate damme ’hany anu^fAtb vdg 
anudap saim viik pm tad okum krdmuaheva'^ bkavati . 
tasmdd utsrjyate ned vCicam dslddmeti . atho sarudny 
evaitac chanddmsy aimdubliam abhisaihpddayanti tad 
endm 

ndhaivdbJiimrse mdrdm 
no endm prasisrkmni 
no tv evdnyatra yamaJd 
'puriiscalyd ayanam me 'stlti 

amid.uh hhy em daname dian pKirlyitd. 

Now Aufrecht recognized, what is certain, that ydmaki 
is ydmi with the inserted affix ak, which is recognized by 
the grammarians,^ but he treated the passage as it has 
always been treated, as prose, and rendered it, “ Deshalb 
will ich einerseits sie wieder beriiliren, weil ich mich mit 
keinem (larmenden) Cfidra-weibe befassen will ; noch 
gehe ich zu ciner ganz verschiedenen Form fiber, sonst 

^ ZDMO. xxxiv, 175, 176. 

^ Knlramveha }->referred by Aufrecht and read in the Anandasrama 
edition seems to ignore the word ohusl. 

Muhdbhasya on Panini, v, 3. 68 ; Kdiika on v, 3. 77. 
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wiirde man von mir sagen, icli gliche einer lockeren 
Dime.” To get this sense he has to read 
(Vinayaka has prasaxigenechami), to ignore the metre, 
which forbids us to take mclrdm with mo eiului, and to 
take the last iti as introducing a quotation of tlie last line 
only, and to supply the sense “ sonst wiirde man von mir 
sagen”. It is also probable that as well as pranistthiloi 
it would be necessary to read net to secure the sense aimed 
at. P7'asisaksd7ii, if read, would be irregular in form. 

Now iti can only refer to the whole stanza, and it can 
be taken in two ways : either it can give the reason for 
<ibhisampddaya7iti and the words following be referred 
to the anustubh generally, or less probably, axmsheb hhy 
em means the verse just cited and pa7'igltd means 
tliat it is a Yajfiagatha, a terra found in the Bralimana 
xviii, 3. This interpretation did not suggest itself to 
Aufrecht, doubtless because he did not see in the words 
a verse, but that it is a verse is quite undeniable. No 
accident can account for its structure otherwise. The words 
tad endm are, it seems, prefixed to it to adapt it to the 
sense desired, the verse itself being complete but not in 
contact with the context. The first three lines then give 
satisfactory enough sense, as the anustubh is not used 
openly, but all is reduced in terms of counting to 
anustubh verses. The last line, however, presents most 
serious difficulties. It is clear that it describes what he 
does, not what people would say of him if he did other- 
wise, and the parallel as it stands is not easy to work 
out satisfactorily if puTiiAcalyd ai/ajium is taken as 
a subjective genitive. The other course is to take it, 
contrary to the normal use, as an objective genitive, and 
to hold that as a Sudra the speaker is unwilling to 
aj)proach her, but nevertheless cannot give her up for 
good, in which case a fair sense is attained. It must 
be noted that if Aufrecht’s version is kept it is^ still 
very difficult to see the point of the mention of a Sudra 
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and tlie comparison -svitli a immscall, so that there ’is no 
superiority ill his version in this case. 

Another point of interest in the KciusUaki is its 
mention of a passage which occurs only, so far as recorded, 
in the Maitrdyanl Samhittl: it is in iii, 4, where we 
r Qsxd ndtrdgnim hotrdcl ity aha, which must refer to tlie 
divergent ritual practice of another school, and in point 
of fact the Maitrdyanl has in iv, 10. 3 this mantra, and 
nowhere else does it seem to be given, so that it is 
reasonably probable that we have a case of use of the 
Maiirdyanl, as is quite natural. That a Pratika is meant 
is not recognized by Lindner and also not the Vedio 
Concordance, which has corrected many of Lindner’s 
omissions. 

In another passage a mere redivision of the text will 
yield sense out of nonsense ; in xvii, 9 Lindner has 
drephantah saylrams tan ha tac ces^tim tanvd iii pdpmd 
napadhrmoti. The sense of ce^iiih tanvd is not obvious ; 
the MSS. read tac cestim t invd, or vitaccestan tinvd, or tac 
oei^fam tinvd. Clearly they mean no more nor less than 
tac cestanii nvd, and the sense is obvious ; the evil one 
does not apadhrpioti because he reflects that those, 
who are lying drephantah, cei^fanti nvai. Nevertheless 
the Anandasrama edition reads as in Lindner’s text. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


THE DENARIUS AS A PROOF OF DATE 
111 his excellent w'ork on the history of Indian 
literature^ Professor M. Winternitz states that works 
in which the Roman denarius is mentioned as dvndra 
cannot have come into existence before the second 
century A.D., as these coins could only have reached 
India through the Greeks, and the pronunciation of ^ as i 
began first in the period of the empire, a view which he 
accepts from Professor J. Jolly in his MecJU und Sitte^ 
? GeschichU der indischm Litteratur, ii, i, 216, n. 4. p. 23, 
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in the Grundrlss cler indo~arischen IViilologle und 
Altertiomskunde. 

Bnt this argument, whateYer its justiticatioii when 
Professor Jolly’s book was written, cannot j^ossibly he 
accepted. To the arguments adduced in an earlier note 
in this Journal (1907, pp. 681-3) I would now add that 
Professor A. Thumb, in the fourth edition of K.Brugmanii’s 
Griechische Grammatik (which in its second edition with 
O. Meyer’s Griechiseke Grammatik (now out of date) 
formed Joll^^’s authority), expressly states (§ 9) that i and 
e were often interchanged in the Hellenistic Greek of Asia 
Minor and Egypt, and (§ 11) that in the Hellenistic period 
s approximated more and more to the i vowel, as the 
interchange with ei and i on pap3’’ri after the middle of 
the second century B.c, shows, though he thinks that the 
complete identification of the two sounds belongs to the 
conclusion of the ancient period of Greece. This is 
abundantly adequate to show that the transliteration 
dtnara need not be later than the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

That the AvaddnasUtaka in which tlie word occurs is 
earlier than the second century A.T). I do not wish to 
contend, but merely that the use of dlnara does not 
compel us to assign it to that date as an upper limit. 
Dinara, as is well known, occurs in the present text of 
the of Bhadrabrihu.h 

A. Bekriedale Keith. 


SANSKRIT INSCRirTION OP THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY 

This inscription is on a stone block standing in the hall 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and the writing covers an 
area of about 3 ft. 7 in. in width by 1 ft. 2 in. in height. 
The characters are of the Northern type called Lantsa, 
nail-headed, and similar to those used in many MSS. from 
5 See Jacobi, SBE. xxii, 232 ; Jolly, SBE. xxxiii, pp. xvii, xviii. 
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about the twelfth to the fourteenth century. It is only 
the fii’st part of a record, so that its exact purport is not 
clear. The following is an abstract of the contents : — 

LINE. 

1. Introduction. 

2. Praises of Choda-Ganga, whose empire extended from the 

Godavari to the Ganges. 

2--4. Praises of his descendant Ananga-Bhima, a great warrior, 
who overcame a Yavana enemy. 

4~5. Eulogy of the charms of Bhima’s daughter Ohandrika. 
5-6. Eulogy of the valiant Haihaya prince Paramardin. 

0. Praise of the land of Utkala (Orissa). 

G-7. Panegyric of the sanctuary of Ekamra (i.e. Bhiivanesvara' 
in Orissa). 

8, Description of the lake Bindu-saras at Ekamra. 

In the reign of Bhilnu-deva, the son of Narasiiiiha-deva, 
in the Saka year 1100, the princess Ohandrika built at 
Ekamra a temple to Vishpu. 

12- 13. The dedicatory inscription of the temple was written 

by IJmapati. 

13. Bhima addressed Chandra-devl. 

13- 14. The accomplished and pious Ohandrika was given to the 

Haihaya prince Paramarli. 

13. Paramadi fought against the enemies of Narasimha-deva, 
and pursued them even into the other world (i.e. he fell 
in battle). 

15-17. Ohandrika visited the temple of Vishpu at Ekamra, and 
there i)aid worship with great magnificence to Balabhadra,. 
Krishpa, and Subhadra. 

The persons mentioned are : Choda-Ganga (Ananta- 
varman), the East Gahga king of Kaliiiga-nagara, who 
was crowned in 1078 and died about 1142; his great- 
grandson Ananga-Bhima ; the latter’s daughter Chandrika- 
clevi, and her husband the Haihaya Paramardin or Para- 
madi ; xSTarasimlia-deva I, the son of Anahga-BIrima ; 
iSTarasimha’s son Bhanu-deval; and the poet Umapati. 
The exact sequence of events is not clear. 

L, D.’ Barnett. 
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THE PUBANIC HISTOEIES OP THE EABTA” ARYAS 
In JBAS.1914,pp.267 ff., Mr.Pargiter published a history 
of the Indian Aryas antecedent to the great -war of the 
Kurus and Pandavas, basing it entirely on the Epic and 
Puranas. It was a formidable task. One would think it 
easier to construct a history of the early Greeks from the 
wars and genealogies and adventures of the Herakleids 
and the descendants of Erectheus. Fortunately for us 
Mr. Pargiter is thoroughly master of his materials, and 
has produced a history amply supported by liis authorities. 
For the first time the legends and traditions of the Puranas 
have been woven into a consecutive and intelligible whole. 

And now, the work being done, the question arises : 
What is the value of this traditional lii.story ? xVre these 
traditions genuine ? Are we to put them on a level with 
the traditional history of England from the time of Brut, 
as related by the veracious Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
to consider the genealogies on a par with the Holy rood 
portraits of tlie successors of Fergus Me Alpine ? Or shall 
we consider them as, in part at any rate, genuine traditions, 
containing elements of truth, although intermixed with 
much that has been intentionally fabricated ? That is 
the question to which I address myself, and I promise 
to treat it chiefly from the standpoint of ethnology. Of 
the literary questions discussed between Mr. Pargiter and 
his critics I am not a competent judge, and with those 
questions this paper has nothing to do. I would merely 
remark that the Epic and the Puranas in their present 
form are admittedly late. The Epic, according to Profes.sor 
Hopkins, first took shape c, B.C. 400-200, and was not 
completed for several centuries later;’- while “ there is no 
reasonable probability of the existing Puranas antedating 
A.D. 300 ” ; so says Professor Keith.^ The traditions, 
therefore, do not derive any, weight from external 

^ Hopkins, Great Epic of India, p. 398. 

2 Keith in JRAS. 1914, p, 740, n. 1. 
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aiitlioi’ity ; they must depend entirely on their own 
intrinsic evidence. 

Mr. Pargiter has appended to his paper a map showing 
the final distribution of the Lunar, Solar, and Yadava 
kingdoms. The most superficial con.sideration will show 
this map to be a politico-ethnographical one. The Druhyus 
are the Irido-Afghans, the Auavas the Indo-Aryans of the 
Fanjab. Aiiarta includes Southern Rajputana, Malwa, 
and Gujarat — countries politically connected with Kanauj 
before and after the commencement of the Christian era, 
but, owing to the rise of the Rajputs in the eighth 
century A.D., now partly Indo- Aryan. Kosala, Yideha, and 
Vaisfila are inhabited by the speakers of Eastern Hindi or 
Behari. Kasi ought to be included in this group, but is 
artificially separated from it, in order to connect it with 
Madhyadesa. Bengal and the Dekhan stand outside all 
these. In a word Ave have here an ethnographical table 
very similar to the one in the 10th chapter of Genesis ; 
and the example of Josephus ^ shows us how the original 
data may haA’-e been stretched to embrace later knowledge 
and new conditions. 

I regard this table as a Amry valuable document. It 
proves that the population is now ethnically much the 
same as it AA-as at the commencement of the Christian era, 
and for some time before it. The ethnographical survey 
of India divides the Indian Aryans into tAVO groups — the 
Indo-Aryans of the Panjab and Rajputana, and the Aryo- 
Dravidians of the United Provinces and Bihar. When 
the hymns of the Rig Veda Avere composed, the Aryas 
were homogeneous. Before this table AAms draAvn up all 
the present differentiations- Avere complete. We knoAA' 
through the Greeks that the Indo-Aryan type has not 
materially changed since the days of Alexander, but the 
present table is the earliest document, so far as I knoAA'-, 
to throw light on the Aryo-Dravidiari. 

^ Josephus, Antiq. i, e, 6. 
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And next I note that tins Puranic history is not 
only an Aryo-Dravidian production ; it is a production oi’ 
iladhyadesa in the most limited signification of that 
term; other legends and traditions have been partial In- 
woven in, more especially the legends of the Yadavas 
and Haihayas ; but the main subject is the history of 
IMadhyadesa. Round this the histoiy revolves ; to 
3Iadhyadesa the lustoiy returns. The compilers cared 
little for anything outside Madhyadesa and the Yadavas, 
The traditional history of the Panjah, as we shall presently 
see, is a purely artificial production, and the Solar line of 
Ayodhya is thrown into the shade. And 3’'et it was from 
Kosala and Ajmdhya that the first Aryan expedition set 
out to explore Southern India, an expedition as famous as 
that of the Argonauts, while Rama is the god and liero 
'par excellence of half the Aryo-Dravidians, 

A striking peculiarity of these traditions is their complete 
obliviousness of the Aryan invasion through, tlie Kabul 
Valley and the Panjah. Before this could happen the 
fusion of Ar^^as and Dravidians must have been so 
complete that all sense of a foreign element in the former 
must have disappeared. For the Dravidians, of course, 
the history of the Aiyan immigration by way of the 
Panjab had no interest, Mr, Pargiter brings out the 
disappearance of this consciousness veiy clearly. He says, 
indeed, tliat tradition brought PurCiravas from the middle 
Himala^^^an region. But the evidence is very weak It 
consists chiefly in the connexion of Pururavas with the 
Gandharvas,^ and belongs wholely to the region of pure 
myth. In any case the thing is impossible. Nothing 
can be more certain than that the Aiyas entered India by 
way of the Kabul Valley and the Panjab. If there were 
nothing else the evidence of ethnology would prove it. 
Physically the Indo-Aryan belongs to the type of the 
Mediterranean man ; he is its most eastern representative. 

1 JRAS. 1914, pp. 291.-2. 
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Stmbo, one of our oldest authorities, compares him to the 
Egyptian.'^ And Ripley, one of our most recent, says 
there can be no doubt of lus relationship to the Beihe.r, 
the Italian, or tlie Spaniard.^ In stature the Indo-Aryan 
agrees witli the !Saka, and Pumpell}' s excavations at 
Anau on the TraiiS'Caspiau Railway show that Homo 
Mediterraneus was one of the oldest — indeed, so far as we 
yet know, the very oldest inhabitant of the Turkestan 
-steppes. We have therefore good reason to conclude that 
the Aryas came from Turkestan. But besides the evidence 
of etlmologx?’ tliere is the direct evidence of the Rig 
Veda, which is sufficient in itself, as well as the inferences 
to be drawn from the irruption of Aryas into Iran in the 
early centuries of the second millennium B.c. The matter 
appears to be beyond dispute. 

On the other hand, the passage of the Aryas into India by 
way of the Central Himalayas is a physical impossibility. 
The Aryas were very numerous ; there seem to have been 
over forty tribes and clans. How could they transport 
themselves, their wives and their children, their cattle, 
their horses, and their chariots over passes which are 
crossed with difficulty by small bands on foot ? There 
are not, so far as I remember, more than two, or possibly 
three, passes in Kumaon and Garhwal, over which ponies 
can be transported, and that with some difficulty. But 
these snowy ranges were the abode of the great gods, and 
from these snows the Ganges was born. To connect the 
imaginary Pururavas with the snows and Mount Meru 
and the Nortliern Kurus would be most natural to the 
Hindu mind. 

And now to come to the legends themselves. We are 
dealing with stories not unlike those with which Greeks 
aud Romans loved to embellish their antique history. 
Rama’s expedition to Ceylon recalls the Argonauts ; the 

1 Strabo, xv, p, 690. 

2 Bipley, The Races of Btirope, p. 451, 
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bcatfcles of Panclavas and Kurus, in -vvlncli “ auxiliar gods” 
and heroes take a part, remind one of Troy. Arcliceology 
has helped us out in Italy and the JUgean, but in India we 
cannot expect its aid. Aryas and Dravidians were in the 
chalcolithic or rather neolithic stage. We say neolithic 
for want of a better word, but there is neither rock nor 
pebble to be found throughout the vast alluvial plains of 
Hindustan. What criteria, then, shall we apply ? 

The criteria which recommend themselves to me are 
two : the eponymous hero, and the genealogical relationship 
asserted between different tribes. Primitive men rarely, 
perhaps never, conceive of a great country, the Panjab for 
instance, as a whole ; they name a tract after the people 
who inhabit it, or they give it a descriptive title. Thus 
we have Kurukshetra, the land of the Madras, the country 
of the five rivers. It is only in a more advanced stage 
that they arrive at the conception of a country inhabited 
by various peoples, as a unity, and give it a common name; 
and when they do they invent for it and its inhabitants 
a common ancestor. This is the eponymous ancestoi'. 
A felt community of interests is only conceivable as 
a community of blood. 

The same remark applies to my second criterion. You 
create an eponymous ancestor for a whole country to 
which he gives his name ; or he is the imaginary ancestor, 
generally heroic or divine, of a tribe or gens. And under 
him you express in a genealogical table the community of 
interests between different tribes. It is not necessary 
even that the tribes should be of the same race ; they may 
merely live side by side, Greek examples readily occur ; 
but the 10 th chapter of Genesis furnishes perhaps the 
best illustrations of this process. Canaan begets Sidon 
and Hetli and the Jebusite and the Amorite. But the 
Hittites were not Canaanites at all, hut of a totally 
different race ; and the Amorite may have been Libyan by 
origin. 

JRAS. 1915. 
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Now these Puranic histories supply us with numerous 
examples of this artificial fabrication of legend when 
dealing with wliat I call the outer belt. Anu is the 
eponymous hero of the .Panjab; he is the father of its 
peoples, and he gives his name to the country. Anarta, 
Karusha, Avanti, Vidarbha, Gandlnira,^ all these are 
eponymous lieroes. But for Madhyadesa, the Middle 
Country, we have no eponymous hero ; only an occasional 
king, like Hastin, who gives his name to a town ; and that 
is a thing not only credible, but highly probable. So far, 
therefore, the accounts of Madhyade.sa ring truer, they are 
less obviously artilicial than the rest. 

The Panjab furnishes the best illustration of our second 
test. Anu is the father of all the tribes of the Panjab, 
and these begin to migrate from Madhyadesa into the 
Panjab under Usinara, who is in the eighth generation 
from Anil. Two of Usinara’s sons found the principalities 
of the Yaudheyas and Ambasthas; two others found 
minor kingdoms ; while his eldest and most important 
son is Bivi, the founder of the Bivis. Sivi, again, 
begets four sons who each start a clan — the Madrakas; 
Kaikeyas, Sauviras, and Vrishadarbhas.^ Here we have 
a list of the principal clans of the Panjab arranged in 
genealogical succession. But the ^ivis and the Usinaras 
are as old as the Anus; their names occur in the Big Veda f 
and the kings of the Bivis and the Anus fought togetlier 
against Siidas, and were together drowned in their flight. 
The Ambasthas appear somewhat later in Vedic literature. 
Ambasthas and Kaikeyas inhabited the liawal Pindi 
country and Gandhara in the days of Alexander, wliile 
Yaudheyas are first mentioned by Panini, and were a very 
powerful tribe from the first century B.c. to the end. of the 
fourth century a.d.^ The Yaudheyas occupied both banks 
■ 1 JRAS. 19U, pp. 270, 277, 279, 282. 

2 pp^ 276, 277. 

2 Macdonell& Keifch, Vedic Index, s.v. 

^ Cunniiighatn, Goins of Ancient India, p. 75. 
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of tho Satlej, displacing the Malloi and Ox\'dmc£e. The 
omission of these two great tribes from the genealogical 
tree may perhaps be taken as a note of time. If so, this 
Avliole history of the Panjab must have been written up 
after the second century b.c. ; ho^v mucli later it may be, 
I cannot say. 

The traditions of the Yadavas and the Yaclava clan of 
tlie Haihayas do not offer very many instances of 
intentional fabrication. Of course, the raids of the Bakas, 
Pahlavas, and Yavanas into Central Plindustan are an 
obviously late interpolation, although Mr. Pargiter does 
his best to defend his authorities.^ The Yavanas are 
impossible, the Palilavas practically so, and although Baka 
raids are possible they are most improbable. Another 
notable point is the antiquity assigned to these Yadava 
legends. If we omit the imaginary Puriiravas and his 
immediate descendants, the doings of the Yadavas take 
precedence of all the rest. There may possibly be some 
truth in this. The Yadavas are a great clan in both 
Vedic and Epic literature. They were settled partly in 
the North Doab, partly on the western bank of the Janina 
about Mathura. Tradition is doubtless right in assigning 
to them (along with the Matsyas, who do not figure in 
these stories) the principal part of the Aryanization of 
Southern Rajputana, Gujarat, and Malwa. These 
countries must have been tliinly peopled in antiquity, just 
as a large part is thinly peopled at the present day, and 
the Aryas probably overran it without much difficultjL 
The case was very different with the other two great 
centres of Aryan influence. The Aryas of Kuru-Pailchala 
and of Kosala and Videha had to do with the dense 
population of the Gangetic basin, and with peoples whose 
civilization was little inferior to their own. Their progress 
in dealing with these masses was likely to he slow. 
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I turn to the liistoiy of Madh3"adesa. It falls into two 
parts. The mj^thieal Pururavaa and his immediate 
descendants occupj’' tlie first page of all history ; they were 
at the beginning of things; and by them and their 
descendants the whole of India was subdued, Pururavas, 
the grandson of Manu, with his Gandharvi wife, who 
became a Gandharva himself, is obviously not an ordinary 
human being.^ He is purely mythical. PurCiravas founds 
Pratishthana (Allahabad); his two sons are the founders 
of Ivasi and Kanauj. Pururavas’ grandson Yayati is the 
father of Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Ann, and Puru, the five 
greatest and most famous of all the Aryan tribes,^ These 
five go on their own way to take possession of the land, 
and the history follows them, and does not return to the 
direct Paurava line till near the end. The obvious purpose 
of this introduction to the history of the Aryas is the 
exaltation of Allahabad, Kasi, and Kanauj. Indeed, as 
Yayati was King of Kasi, and from him all Hindustan 
was Aryanized, Kasi becomes the Aryan omphalos. The 
Satapatha-Brahmana clearly sajrs how Kosala, Kasi, and 
Videha were Aryanized ; and its statements are confirmed 
by both ethnology and philology. The claim made by 
the Piiranas for Kasu is absurd — a barefaced invention of 
the Pundits. But it is notewortly that no attempt is 
made to represent Purixravas and his two sons as having 
given their names to Allahabad, Kanauj, or Kasi. They 
are not to be regarded as eponymous founders. Possibly' 
the story of Pururavas was invented when an attempt to 
foist them on these ancient towns would have been 
difficult. 

The Puranic history begins with the mythical 
Pururavas ; it ends with Dushyanta and his descendants, 
who immediately lead up to the Great War.® This latter 

1 JRAS. 1914, pp. 271, 291, 292. 

2 1914^ p 273. 

3 JRAS. 1914, pp. 283-4, 288-9. 
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part appears to me to contain more elements of truth than 
all the rest. It bears no obvious marks of intentional 
fabrication, and it gives ns what appears to be a probable 
enougb history of the Aryas in the North Doab and 
Roliilkliand. It is really a history of the Bharjitas : how 
they occupied the North Doab; and coalesced with their 
neighbours and ancient enemies, the Purus. They take 
possession of North Pafichala, which according to the 
Puranas was Krivi country. Pinally, the Kurus, a royal 
sept, and possibly not unconnected with the Krivis, came to 
the kingship. All this is a probable story, and it has the 
support of the Rig Veda. The Puranic history is told 
in legendary fashion ; fable and invention have taken 
possession of some old well-remembered names, and one 
cannot quote the details for fact ; but the general outline 
seems correct. 

The conclusion of the whole matter appears to be this. 

I find in Mr. Pargiter’s essay a document of first-rate ^ 
ethnographical importance, the oldest we have regarding ; 
the distribution of the Indian Aryas after they had i 
permanently settled in their present seats. And in the / 
next place it gives us a picture of the way in which / 
Aryan, or more correctly Aryo-Dravidian, adventurers set 
up Aryan kingdoms throughout Madhyadesa and the rest 
of Northern India outside the Panjab, Eastern Oudh, and 
Northern Bibar. The tribal settlements of the Iiido- 
Aryans Avere in the Panjab, and on the west bank, of the 
Jamna, In the Gangetic plain we have the mass of 
powerful confederated Aryan tribes in the Kuru-Panchala 
country (that is, in the North Doab and Rohilkhand), and 
another group of tribes skirting the Himalayas farther 
to the east and founding the kingdoms of Kosala and 
Videha. From the Yadavas of Mathura and the Matsyas 
of Alwar, Southern RajputanaandMalwa were Aryani zed; 
while bands of military adventurers belonging to the 
Kuru- Pafichala and the Eastern Aiy as Aryanized the. 
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DravidiaiivS of the Gaugetic plain. The early settlements 
had been tribal, and the land they occupied was tlie least 
populous and therefore the easiest to acquire. The further 
progress of the Aryan tribes south and east was Iiarred 
by a larger and more powerful l)ra vidian population. 
Among them came warlike Aryan chiefs with their 
followers, carving out kingdoms for themselves. This is, 
I think, the picture which the Purauic legends suggest ; 
it is probable itself, and in accordance with the history of 
the Rajputs in Rajputana, the Doab, and Oudh during 
the Middle Ages. The picture has verisimilitude; the 
exact details we shall never know. 

Of course there is another side to this history. Had 
the Brahmans not come also, the Aryan conquerors being 
few must have been speedily absorbed. It was the 
Brahman who brought with him Aryan civilization 
and traditions, and introduced the institutions of caste. 
Brahman missionaries paved the way. Brahmans accom- 
panied the conquerors, Brahmans converted Dravidian 
potentates, and enabled them to intermarry with the high- 
born Aryas. The Aryan spirit was kept alive by the 
Brahman, who owed everything to his Aryan heritage, 
not by the exogamous semi- Aryan semi-Dravidian military 
chief. But without the protection of the chief the 
Brahman was powerless, and it was nob the Brahman’s 
peaceful penetration ” but the military exploits of the 
chief that enthralled the popular imagination. Every 
nation has its Panda vas, its Rolands, and its Arthurs. 

J. Kennedy. 


IKKEaULARITIES IN THE PUEANIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
DYNASTIES OP THE KALI AGE 

l^rofessor Keith’s note on “ The Dynasties of the Kali 
Age” (p. 328 ante) is a reply to my note (p. 141 ante) 
and calls for notice. 
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Wit]i regard to the word bhavisye in the four lines set 
out (pp. 141-2), he contested my view that it means “ in 
the Bhavisya Purana”, and asserted that it means “ in the 
future I invited him (p. 142) to prove his assertio 3 i by 
putting it into a plain and straightforward translation of 
those lines. He has declined this very simple test. He 
offers this statement instead : “ HAamsye hathUdn lias 
precisely the same sense as the vX. of various H.SS. 
(above, 1914, p. 1023), hhavisydn ; the Icings are told of 
as future hings or told of as kings in the fufnre, I take 
tlie obvious view that bhavisye and hhavlsyCtn have the 
same sense as in bhavu^yd ye nr'pde tathd” Thus he now 
asserts that bhavisye, a locative standing all by itself, ha.s 
the same sense as bhavisyd'ii or bhavisydh, an adjective 
qualifying “ kings If the matter is so obvious, why 
did he withhold a plain and straightforward translation ? 
His positive assertion that bhavisye means “in the future’* 
now turns into the assertion that it has the sense of 
“future” as an adjective to “kings”. So he has shifted 
his ground, and grammar is ignored. It is clear, therefore, 
that bhavisye does not mean “ in the future ”. Moreover, 
it does not mean “ future ” as applied to “ kings ”, because 
it does not agree with nrpdn in the first three lines nor 
with te (i.e. kings) in the fourth, though there was no 
difficulty in the, author’s sajdng hhavisydn and hhavisyds 
respectively, if he meant the word to qualify “kings”, as in 
the phrase bhavisya ye nrpda tathd.vih.iQh. Professor Keith 
quotes. The fact that the author avoided that construction 
in all four lines proves that that was not his meaning. 
He coupled bhavisye with past participles,^ and speaks 
of the kings who were kathita, pathita, or prasaiikhydta 
in the bhavisya, so that the meaning “ future ” makes 

^ ^ JRAS., 1914, p. 1023. 

2 So Professor Keith himself couples hhaineye hatliitan at the beginning 
of his statement quoted above ; and quite rightly. 
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nonsense. Bhavisije therefore can mean nothing else 
than “in the Bhavisya Parana”. 

Next, as regards the line atha Marfadha-rCijano hhavi- 
tilro vacldmi te, my view was that °rdjdno hhavitdro are 
accus. after the verb vaddmi, and that the line is Pali 
and not Sanskrit. Professor Keith said, “This is a pare 
blunder; vacldmi te are not in the construction as often” d 
that is, his assertion was that vacldmi to arc not in 
construction with, but are independent of, the preceding 
words — in which case °rdjdno hhavitdro would be 
nominatives. The simple question then was, whether 
these words, which ai'e nomin. in form, are really accus. 
or nomin. I pointed out that an alteration made in the 
text proved that they were regarded as accus. (p, 145) ; 
and a further proof may be added, namely, that the 
commentators explain them as such. Thus Viraraghava 
says, Mdgadha-rdjdno Magadha-desadhifatin bhdvinas 
te. tuhhyam vaddmi.^ 

Professor Keith replies quoting, as a parallel in- his 
support, the line from the Brhaddevata (iv, 32) s-ukte ’sya 
rci paroksoJdd vahsydmi hhrdtaras trayali (p. 333). I may 
add an earlier passage from the same work (i, 28), tao 
ehrnudlivam ea heiavcch, and supply what he omits, 
namely, Professor Macdonell’s critical remarks in his 
edition of the work. Professor Macdonell has preserved 
the nomin, form of the expressions in his translation,® 
but in his ci’itical notes he shows their true nature. On 
the earlier passage he says, “ The evidence of the MSS. 
is so strongly in favour of the ungrammatical use of the 

1 JRAS., 19U, p. 1028, 

2 So also Nityasvarupa in Hindi, ah Magadh-des he rajdo hi samtati 
mai turn se haktd hu. Sukadeva virtually implies the same, atha 
bhavieydn Magadkddhipdn vahtum pratijdnUe. I have to thank Sir G . 
Grierson for these extracts. 

® He translates the passages thus : “In the stanza ‘ Of this ’ (asya : 
i, 164. 1) in. the hymn, three brothers are spoken of in the third 
person (parohsa) — I will explain (them) ” j and “ and so hear (what) the 
reasons (are) ”. 
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nom. lor the acc., that I have retained it as an original 
inaccuracy (due perliaps to the metre)”; and on the iat.»‘r, 
“Another instance of the nom . being loosely used for the 
acc.” (citing the earlier passage). He thus declares that 
these nominatives are used for the accusative, so they 
are not independent of the verb: and that liefavah was 
reo-arded as really an accus. appears from his note that 
two MSS. read instead hetutaJp, which “looks too much 
like a correction”;, so that there also the necessity lor 
alteration was felt. The very passage, therefore, which 
Professor Keith quotes in his own support, proves in 
Professor MacdonelFs words “ the ungrammatical use of 
the nom. for the acc.” It therefore tells against his 
assertion that the verb is independent, and supports the 
commentators’ view and my own, that rdjdno hhavifdro 
are really accus. governed by vadami. He ignores 
Professor MacdonelFs criticism ; it shows where ^ the 
blunder is. What is ungrammatical is not Sanskrit in 
the ordinary sense of the word. That the line is good 
Pali he has not denied. 


These two matters that I have discussed are very 
simple— questions of mere grammar and the meaning of 
%vords. On the first he has shifted his ground. On the 
second he wholly ignores Professor MacdonelFs opinion 
on the passage he has cited, an opinion in winch Professor 
Macdonell expressed a critical and unbiassed view when 
he edited the Brliaddevata and which merited notice. 
Previously Professor Keith twice charged me wnth mis- 
understanding his arguments, and when I pointed out 
that the charges were unfounded, the truth being that 
he had shifted his ground,^ he offers as an explanation 
what is a fresh statement."^ Further, I pointed out 
1 Pirsfc JRAS., 1914, pp. 739-42. Secondly, JRAS., 1914, pp. 739, 

742-3, 1031 note ; 1915, p. 143 note. , . , . , 

P 3 . 330-1 which do not really explam Ins sin tog of lu. 

groiSd, as will appear from comparing the pages cited in p 

ceding note and noting what his ground was originallj. 
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that he had given an incorrect version of Professor 
Macdoiieli’s statement^ and this he has passed over 
without acknowledgment. 

In such conditions discussion is unprofitable, and I do 
not propose to carry it on upon the other points in his 
I’cply beyond saying, first, that anyone who is interested 
in those points can see, on comparing his reply carefully 
with all the arguments and questions that I put as clear!}’' 
as I could in my note (pp. 142-7), whether he has really 
met them ; secondly, that, wliere he charges me with 
fresh misunderstanding, it is well to examine his position; 
and thirdly, that in his discussion on p. 331 (which has 
very little to do with this dynastic account) he has 
ignored the burden that rests on him to prove the value 
of brahmanie tradition in historical matters,^ 

I must make a correction in tlie first footnote on p. 142, 

Path in the Puranas always implies writing, as far as 
I am aware/' This is incorrect, for I overlooked the fact 
that it is used with regard to mantras and applied some- 
times to the gods. I therefore frankly acknowledge my 
mistake and apologize for the over-statement.^ I with- 
draw that remark, and say only this no-w (so as not to 
err by over-statement), that imth in the Puranas often 
implies writing. 

1 JR AS., 1914, pp. 739 and 742-3, where the statement is quoted ; 
1915, p. 142, n. 2. Professor Keith’s remarks on p. 331 anta do not 
touoh the statement which is the impoiiant fact, but refer to the reason 
Av^hich I did nob discusKS as being secondary (JRAS., 1914, p. 74.3). His 
.new rendering of his wox’cls (p. 143, note) still corroborates that 
statement. 

- JRAS., 1914, p. 743. The “total lack of the historical sense” is 
a fact, apart from any explanation of it. His reference to pessimism on 
p. 331 conveniently ignores the fact. 

I had prepared a note to correct the mistake, and sent it in for 
publication in the last part of the Journal before I knew that Professor 
Keith had written his reply j but, as he had sent that in, it was 
considered better that my correction should wait and be incorporated 
in this ray reply. Otherwise it would have appeared at the same time' 
as his reply, 
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This coiT-ection does not aifect niy argument about the 
word hkavi^ye in this note or in my formoi- n<>te 
(pp. 141-2), because in both places I liare used tlie wur«] 
jh.Uhita without translating it, and the arguraeut holds 
good even if jpcdhita be rendered “mentioned’*, ‘-declared”. 
Hence the conclusion that bhavisye can mean nothing but 
“in the Bhavisya Purana ” stands valid. The 3Iat.sya 
and Vayu have two lines in common ; and the Matsya 
reads in both (pp. 141-2) bhavisye kathltdn n-rpCin, but 
instead of kathitdn the Vayu reads ‘pafldtChn in the fir.st 
(p. 141) and tdvato in the second. Thus kathiidn and 
pxithitdn are applied to a composition, a Purana. The 
variations were evidently made by the Yiiyu, and 
especially so since its account is later than that in the 
Matsya; so /patMtan is an intentional change, and 
therefore differ.s from kathitdn in meaning and can only 
reasonably mean “ read Seeing that writing had been 
introduced into India about a thousand years before the 
date of the Vayu account, and that epigraphical remains 
show it was in wide and general use, this inference is 
altogether natural and obvious. The dyna.stic account 
therefore had been written down when the Vayu 
borrowed it from the Bhavisya, as I stated (p. 146). 

F. E. Pargiter. 


AQNISKANDHA AND THE FODETH EOCK-EDICT OF 
ASOKA 

In a series of interesting notes which Mr. F. W. Thomas 
is contributing to the pages of the JRAS. this word in the 
second sentence of the fourth rock-edict of the Buddhist 
emperor Asoka occurs as No. 6 on pp. 394 and 395 
of 1914. Examining the views of Senart, Biililer, and 
Professor Hultzsch, Mr. Thomas gives it as his rendering 
of Asoka’s aggiklumda that it means nothing else tiian 
“ bonfire ”, 
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This rendering may he accepted as correct in a general 
sense ; but it is capable, I think, of a more particular 
interpretation as a peculiar kind of bonhre. There is 
a kind of bonfire which is of peculiar appropriateness to 
festivities of a hoi}!- character. In temples in South India 
there is a particular “ festival of lights ” celebrated on the 
full moon of the month of Karttika (Solar). This is 
common, witli a difference of a day, to both Siva and 
Vi.sniT temples alike. A tree-trunk, usually coco-nut or 
palmyra, according to locality, is planted in the ground, 
decorated artificially with bunting and festoons, more or 
less elaborately according to means. The shape given to 
it is generally that of a car. As soon as the lamps in the 
temple, in large temples often many thousands, are lighted, 
soon after it is dark, this tree is set fire to. This is called 
in Tamil sohkapimmii, in popular parlance sokhajpi^anai. 
This is composed of two Tamil words — hkha, the participial 
adjective, and panai. The first may be rendered either 
“pretty” or “decorated”, and the latter “ palmyra ”. This 
festival is celebrated in commemoration of the victory of 
Visnu Trivikrama over the Emperor Bali, whom the 
former sent into the nether world, having taken up the 
earth and heaven in 2 paces of the “ 3 paces of earth” 
granted to him. It seems to me that Asoka’s aggikhamda, 
is exactly the Tamil sokkapjpanai. 

Tliere are references in the Tamil classics to palmyra 
trunks having been made use of for beacon-lights in ports. 
A tall tree-trunk’ was planted, with a big lamp of fresh 
clay on top. Such a one is referred to in the Pattin- 
appdlai in reference to the city of Puhar at the mouth 
of the Kavery River, A similar big lamp, but without the 
palra3nu trunk, is lighted on the Karttika day on the top 
of the hill at Tiruvannamalai, and, I am told, is seen for 
many miles around. 

If the third century analogue of this palmyra lamp — and 
this seems more than likely before A^oka got into the 
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habit of planting pillars which eventually (.levelopocl into 
the dhvajasfamhhas (flagstafFs) of luodeni times — })e what, 
Asoka refers to by the term aggikhamdha, which tiie 
Shiilibazgarhi version makes jotikaindha {jyoiiskandkn), 
what then is the meaning of the second sentence of the 
fourth, rock-edict ? 

Taking the Girnar version of the edict as the standard 
for the purpose, the first three sentences make the state- 
ments that for centuries ill-treatment of God’s creatures, 
want of affection towards relations, and want of affectionate 
reverence towards Brahmans and Bhikshus had been the 
normal condition; with the adoption of the Dhanna by 
Asoka all this gave way to a better order of things ; the 
beat of this great ruler’s drums is, lo ! really the sound of 
the Dharma; the sights to be seen under this ruler are 
the sights of cars, elephants, fire-trees, and such other holy 
sights ; in consequence of these the evil practices of the 
people have given place to good to such a degree as was 
never before witnessed. This seems to be the logical 
order of the ideas. The particle aho (“ what wonder? ”) in 
itself contains a predicate. The beat of drums calling 
a war muster is only a call to assemble for the celebration 
of a holy festival. The vimdna, elephants, fire-trees, and 
other divine forms are what would be seen in place of the 
war-chariots, fighting-elephants, “ fire-trees,” and other 
death-dealing implements of war. 

Vimdna in its origin implies an old-world Zeppelin ; 
but processional cars are so called from a fancied similarity 
of form, these being always constructed on the pattern 
of the flying-ears of the gods. Hence the name vimdna 
for the tower of the inner shrines or the sancta of temples. 
TJiese took the place of war-chariots. 

Hasti (elephants) are in the one case merely processional 
and in the other fighting. 

Agniskandha (fire-trees), the festival trees described 
above in the one case, and combustible material prepared 
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and j'oady to be lighted and thrown at an enem}’, or into 
hiw camp, etc,, in the other. 

Divijdni rupdni, holy sights (forms of gods), as opposed 
to the terrible sights of fighting-men and war. 

According to tlie nature of the deity in particular 
temples and on particular occasions, all the paraphernalia 
indicated by these terms are to be seen in festival 
processions in the larger temples of South India to-day. 
That these were exactly the features of festivals in the 
early centuries of tlie Christian era is in evidence in 
tlio twin Tamil classics, the Silap)2:)adhikdram and 
ManiniSlcJialai, in both of which is given a rather elaborate 
description of a festival to Indra. This is a festival lasting 
for twenty-eight days in all, and seems the one indicated 
in the liaghuvariisa of Kalidasa in the sloka 
“ Puruhuta-dhvajasyeva tasyonnayanapahktayali I 

Navabhyutthanadarsinyo nananduli saprajah prajali || ” 
“His (Raghus) subjects, with tlieir children, were 
delighted at the accession of the new monarch, as 
people looking with upturned eyes at Indra’s 
flag do.” 

The actual form of the dhvaja, (flag) described in this 
sloka may explain the particular mention of elephants 
in the edict. 

“ gajakararii catulistambham puradvari pratisthitam I 
paural.1 kurvanti saradi puruhutamahotsavam i! ” 

This is the flag which had the figure of Airavata (Indra’s 
white elephant)^ painted on it and was kept in the temple 
of the Kalpataru (the tree that gave whatever was wished 
for), that was hoisted at the beginning of the festival. 
The fe.stival to Indra was announced to the people by beat 
of drum taken from 'the shrine dedicated to Yajra, Indra’s 
thunderbolt. The beginning and end of the festival was 

^ It must be noted that the white elephant is in a M?ay sacred to the 
Buddha also. 
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announced to the elephant itself at the shrine of Airnvata 
(the elephant of Indra). This intimation is understood 
to he in token of a request to bring Indra from his 
heavend The drum was mounted on tlie back of an 
elephant, whiclr carried it round the town, announcing 
the festival and enjoining upon the inhabitants to do 
what had to be done by way of decoration. The wiiole 
town was to be in festive trim. Houses of assembly and 
halls of learning had to be suitably equipped, each in its 
way, for the occa,sion. Temples, from that of the 
three-eyed Siva to that of the guardian deity of the 
market-place, had to put on festival array. What in 
all this is pertinent to the question in hand is that this 
elephant carrying the big drum itself wms accompanied by 
“ warriors with bright swords, cars, horses, and elephants ”, 
the four proverbial elements of an army. 

“ Voliruvan maruvarum teru mavuh 
Kaliruh cultarak kanamura ciyampip.” 

On the twenty-eight days when this festival was in 
progress at Puliar at the mouth of the Kavery not only 
was it thought that Indra came down from heaven to 
preside at the festival, but all the devas in attendance on 
him also descended to earth, leaving the svarcja empty 
of its people. 

“ Tivakac canti ceytaru nanna 
layirah kannon ranno tankula 
nal veru tevaru nalattaku cirappir 
pal veru tevaru mippatip patarntu 
inannan karikal , valavanin kiyana 
linnakar polvato riyalpina takip 
Pohnakar varitap potuva renpatu 
Tonnilai yuriarhtor tuniporu latalir.” 

(Manimelchalai, i, pp. 35-42.) 

J SilappadhiMram, bk. v, II. Ul-6. 
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“ On tlie occasion of propitiation of the thousand- 
eyed Indra for the benefit of this land, along witli 
Indra will descend into the city (of Puhar) the four 
different orders and the various classes of clevas as 
well, leaving the heaven of Indra {amardvatl) empty 
of the devas, just as this city was when the 
illustrious Karikala left it.” 

This passage contains tlie idea embodied in the divyani 
rB.pctni of the edict. These devas in their various degrees 
will find more or less adequate representation in the 
festive paraphernalia of temples and festivals. From this 
it will be clear that the divyani rfq'ydni need be neither 
more nor less divine than the other items specified. The 
passage of the edict under discussion can be rendered 
thus — 

" But now, in consequence of the adoption of the 
Dharma (law of morality) by Devanampriya Priya- 
darsin, the sound of the drum is, lo ! but the sound 
of the Dharma ; the spectacle presented to the people, 
processional cars, elephants, bonfires, and others, the 
representations of the Devas” 

That is, the drum that sounds is no more the war-drum, 
and the spectacle presented is no more the merciless 
destruction of God’s creatures both in war and in the 
chase. As a consequence of this change in the conduct 
of the king, the subjects reverse their previous evil 
practices to the opposite good ones in accordance witli 
the proverbial Yathd raja, tathd prajdh (as the king, so 
the people). This is what exactly is stated in the 
sentence following in the edict: Ydrise, etc. 

The following two verses, which Mallinatha quotes in 
his comment on the verse 3 of canto iii of the Raghu- 
vaiihkt, would go to indicate that the festival to Indra is 
an old institution ; ^ and the way in which the two 

^ [Of. also A^vaghosa’s iJudcZAacante, i, 63, and Professor Cowell’s 
Introduction, p. xiv.— -F, W. T.] 
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Buddhistic Tamil works treat o£ this would indicate- that 
this was a cosmoxiolitan festival in which every one joined. 

“ Evaiii vah kurute yatram indraketor, Yudliisthira 1 
Parjanyali k?unavarsi syat tasya rajye na samsayah il " 

“ Yudhisthira, whoever in this manner takes Iiidra's 
flao- in procession, in his kingdom clouds will pom- 
down as much as is wished for of rain. Of this 
there is no doubt.” 

” Caturasraih dhvajakaraiii rajadvare pratisthitam I 
Ahull sakradhvajaiii nama pauraloke sukhavaham 11” 

“ What is quadrangular, in the form of a Hag. 
fixed in front of the palace gate, that they call 
Indra s flag ; it hears with it the happiness of the 
inhabitants of the city.” 

The former is from the BhavinydUam-imrCiija. 

These explanations in regard to the nature of the 
festival, the allusion that Kalidasa makes to it, as though 
it were a thing familiar to all, the eclat with which the 
two Tamil poets describe it, and the explanation that the 
twelfth century A.D. Tamil commentary and the later 
Mallinatha are able to give of its details go to establish 
the popularity, as well as the long vogue, of the festival. 
It would not be surxu-ising if this itself, or something akin 
to it, had been in existence in Asoka’s time, and if ho 
himself had contributed to rid it of any element of 
grossness. Anyway, there is no mistaking the light 
that this festival to Indra throws upon the edict under 
consideration. If this should in the least contribute 
towards the elucidation of the particular sentence in 
the edict, the Tamil poets deserve to be gratefully 
studied. S, KlUSHNASWAMI Aiyangae. 


THE HOYSALA KING BITTI-DEVA VISHNUYAEDHANA 
That the initial and final dates of this king s eventful 
reign should be definitely fixed is very desirable, and any 
JKAS. 1915. 
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lifflit thrown on the subject is welcome, but Mr. Nani- 
.sinihiengar s attempt (supra, p. 152) y, 511 uot, I fcai, 
be of much help. The reign can be pinperly reckoned 
only from the time when the king ruled independeutly in 
his own name. For <altliongli he wa.s associated in the 
crovernment while hi.s elder brother Ballrda occupied the 
Sirone he was naturally during that time in only 
a secondary po.sitioiu The date 1104 a.d. had been 
adopted as tlic probable begiiming of his independent 
reii'u till a record came to notice (Cm 109)' which 
aeenied to indicate that Ballahi was raliiig in 1106. 
Hence in ilft/sore mid Ooorej from the Inscriphone, 

I <mve that date a.s his last, and for Vislnjuvardlmna 
inserted the figures . . . 1111-lMl, showing, not that 
nil was the initial date, bnt leaving a space for Ins first 
year which is still uncertain. At the same time, 1111 
was explained to he the earliest date tliat could he actually 
cited for liim. The case of Ak 110, which is dated ni 
“the 45th, tlie year Duiiduhhi, month Chaitra”, did not 
escape my notice. But it was rejected as too irregular 
and uncertain to base any calculation upon. Tiiere is 
no indication as to what the 45 refers to. It may be 
that the figure is really 65 and stands for the Saka 
year 1065 = 1142 A.D. Used in the way suggested by 
Uv. Narasimhiengar,it puts back the beginning of Vishnu- 
vardhaua’s actual reign farther than there is any warrant 
for, as his brother was certainly ruling in 1104. His 
con’versioii by the reformer Ramanuja may well have 
taken place in 1098, before he actually came to the 
throne,- and while he was a viceroy at Tonnixr, at the 
foot of the sacred hill of Melukote. 

As regard.s the end of bis reign, I have gh^eii it as 
1141 A.D. on the authority of Cm 96. This inscription 
was not written to record the death of the king, but 

1 These references are to inscriptions in my EpujrapUa Carnatrca. 

2 See Bhandaricar’s Vainhiiavism, Saivimi, etc., p. 51. 
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iiieutioiis it incidentally. It is sunni.scd that I was 
misled by the similarity of names and mistook the gtmerai 
J3itti-Deva for the king. That is not the ease. And 
l.Ls 137 sliows that this general was yet living in 1192. 
What Cm 96 tells ns is that in the tSaka year 1063, year 
Dnrinati (no more data), when the senior king (hirlij- 
arasu) Bitti-Deva ended his life (Jifilam f/niye) at 
Bankapnra, and the body was being conveyed Iw Boppa- 
Deva-dannayaka (to the family bnrial-place at Sosevfir — 
understood), the procession was attacked by some hostile 
band at jMndngere (which is near to Sosevfir). In the 
tight which took place, Binna-Gaunda (no doubt one of 
the guards in command of the e.scort) was killed in saving 
the elephant and treasury. All the leading men (prahh!- 
Ifaundagalu) of the nine mandes’^ of the Talige-niid 
Thousand, to which he belonged, in con.sequence united 
in a petition to Narasinga-Deva for a grant of land for 
the fallen man’s son, and erected this memorial stone for 
Binna-Gaunda. 

The senior king was Bitti-Deva, as explicitly stated. 
He having died, petition was as a matter of coiir.se made 
to Narasirnha (or Narasinga)-Deva, his son, as his 
successor now come to the throne. Nothing could be 
more circum.stantial as to the king’s death. Any in- 
scriptions profe.ssing to give a later date for Bitta-Deva 
Vishnuvardhana must therefore refer to Narasirnha. As 
the latter was horn in 1133 (B1 124), he was only about 
8 Jmars old. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
government should be continued in the name of lii.s 
father, whose death may have been sudden and not 
generally made known. But we have inscriptions of 
Narasirnha dated in 1142, 1143, 1145, 1147 and onwards. 
In Cu 228 he is expressly called Vishnuvardhana- 
Narasimha-Deva, and in this sense must be understood 

^ The mande of this Malna^ region corresponds with the mand of the 
Todas of the Nilgiris and the moutidu of Coorg. 
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inscriptions later tliau liis fatl)(?r’s dealli. It must also 
1)0 noted that the stereotyped fonnula — rajyam cjeyyutt((iu 
ir (^ — for the ruling king was often loosely used without 
regard to its strict meaning. Among others, examples of 
tliis may be seen in Ak 57 and Hk 121. So in Hn 130 
Yislinuvardhana is said to l)e ruling, but Narasirnha 
makes the grant, the meaning being that the previous 
matters related belong to tlie reign of Vislniuvardhana. 
And what can be plainer than the statement in Ng 70 
of 11I<5 ? First praising Yislinuvardhana at length, and 
mmitioning the provinces he ruled, it goes on to say — 
(7 'muhanubhdi'Qniyi bnliya iandcyal acJich-ottida teyadin 
. . . Ndrasiiahaii aram-yeyyutt irddayi, “ After that 
magnanimous one, as if stamped with the impress of his 
father, Narasimha was reigning as king.” 

Tliough, under the influence of Ramanuja, Bitti-Deva 
exchanged his Jain religion for that of Yishnu, and with 
tlie perfervour of a new convert founded Yishnu temples 
in several important places in his dominions and made 
extensive grants of land on both bank.s of the Kaveri to 
Ramanuja, who is said to have demolished 720 Jain 
temples and used the material for embanking the big 
tank at Dorasanmdra, yet there is no trace of bigotry on 
the part of the king in his domestic affairs. His first 
(jueen was !Santala-Devi, who was a strenuous Jain, as 
was her mother. But her father was a ISaiva, and she 
herself died in 1131 at the Baiva holy place Sivaganga. 
An eldest son Kumara-Ballala and bis eldest younger 
si.ster Hariyabbarasi or Hariyilla-Devi are mentioned in 
1129, but the former must have died, as he does not 
appear anywhere again. By Lakkuma or Lak.slimi-Devi 
the king had the son Narasimha who succeeded him, born 
in 1133 and crowned from the day of his birth. This 
liappy event, together with a victory won on the same 
day, the king ascribed to the favour of Parsvanatha of 
tlie ,lains. In 1134 he married a Ptxllava princess named 
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Baiinnala-Devi, and she was the or 

crowned chiel! rjueen down to 114-1, dnrin^j which time 
Rajala-Devi, a princess of Chfilukya connexion, w;is the 
piriy-avasi. In 1136 he married another Santala-ljovi, 
wlio bore a lovelt^ daughter, Chikka-JSantale. iait they 
both died the same year, and Siva temples were erected 
to their memory b^^ the mother of the family. Witli 
Bainmala-Devi may have come into the Hoysala kingdom 
a special Saiva influence. As regards other parts of 
llysore, evidence has lately been found that the 
Bhoganandisvara temple at Nandi, at tlie foot of 
Nandidroog, was erected before 806 by Ratnavali or 
Manikabbe, queen of Bana-Vidyadluira, one of tlie line 
of Mahabali kings who claim to have made Siva their 
doorkeeper. A matlia also existed in connexion with the 
Yoganandisvara temple at the summit of the hill, and 
the Kalamukha sect of Siva 'i/of/is were recognized in that 
part in the eighth century. Then farther north, in 943, 
under the Nolarnbas, who were Pallavas, Chilluka 
represents liimself as a reincarnation of Lakulisa, a great 
Saiva teacher of the first century. Under tlie Chalukyas, 
ill 1035, tliere was, in the Shimoga country, a Ivfilamukha 
monastery at Balligavc, the capital of the Banavasi 
province, where a Lakulisa had his abode. But it was 
in 1136 that we find the Kalamukhas settled at 
Dorasamudra (Halebid), and in the same century they 
appear at Arsikere and other places around. 

L. Bice. 

BTH J. II. MAllSHALL’S KHABOSTHl INSCRIPTION lUIO.AI ^ " 
TAXILA 

A few further remarks may be allowed concerning this 
interesting discovery ; but they shall be brief. 

1, Ayasa. This reading is fully confirmed by the 
photograpli. It is satisfactory to note that the proposed 
reading viyasa has been withdrawn (by its author, Dr. J. F. 
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Fleet, sRpixi, p. 316) ; for, tlioug-li it might luive been 
})OssiblG to argue that the facsimile does not absolutcily 
exclude it, the form did not seem to be dialectically 
reconcilable with the rest of the inscription. 

Dr. Fleet now (p. 317) adopte the explanation of 
as genitive of ayam, which I had previously (1914, p. 989) 
sugge.sted as a pos.sibility, referring to a pa.s.sage in Pischel’.s 
Prcfjkrit Grammar, which I also cited (loc. cit.). Wliile 
this may be acceptable as a last resort, I am still unprepared 
to rely upon it, and prefer rather to lind an error on the 
part of the workman who copied the record, who.se care- 
le.ssness has been already noted (su'jpra, p. 156). 

The u.se of the genitive has been made the subject of 
some observations, both in regard to the word ayasa 
liere and in regard to ca.ses elsewhere, especially the 
makarayasa mahamtasa of the Taxila plate. The true 
doctrine concerning the genitive, that it signifies “in the 
reign of ” the king in (piestion, was clearly laid down by 
M. Senart (Journal Asiatique, viii, xv, pp. 127-S) ; it was 
accepted by Biihler {Epigrujphia Indica, iv, p. 56), and 
it has not to my knowledge been seriously impugned. It 
is analogous to the genitive on coins, and may be explained 
as due either to ellipse of “ in the reign ”, or, as I myself 
should rather hold, as a genitive absolute, the predicate 
being “ king ”, whether expressed or understood. Hence 
I see no reason to follow Dr. I^leet in taking it in the case 
of the Taxila plate as dependent upon the word “ month ” 
(p. 315). 

2. Khusanasa. Baron von Stael-Holstein is probably 
prevented at the present time from considering this new 
evidence (JRAS., 1914, pp. 990-1), which definitely proves 
that the composers of Indian inscriptions regard the racial 
or family designation as Kumtm and not Kum, and from 
considering also M. L6vi’s note upon the occurrence of 
both foims in the Chinese translations of theAbhidharma- 
mahavihham-sdstra (JRAS., 1914!, pj). 1019-20). Probably 
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lie would admit, what to me has uevoi* seemed doubifnl. 
t]\at the Khiimucmh of the coins is also a geniiis-e 
singular, but would still hold that the evidence wlvieli 
lie has adduced suffices to prove that the real name was 
Gum, and that this is represented by the Chinese form 
Yue-chi, Kivei-shdn being later, and due to iinpiirtation 
from India. To wliat I have previou.sl3^ (pp. 990-1 ) urge<l 
to this effect I should like to add tliat the sinijilest 
explanation of all is that the genitive plural of the original 
dialect, Gusdna, “ of the Gusa-s,” was mistaken in the tirst 
instance b^?^ Indians 07ily for a nominative singular and 
accordingly declined. Thus India’s acquaintance with 
this race begins witli a sort of Hohson-Jobsonism. This 
explanation deserves consideration, and it has met with 
the approval of several eminent scholars, 

3. Sir J. H. Marshall’s observations (JRAS., 1914, 
p, 983, and supra, pp. 195-6) remind me of the fact 
that in Wilson’s Ariaua Antiqua also (pp. 73-4 and 
101-2) correspondences are noted by Massoxi between 
different styles of building observed in topes and the 
coins found in the topes. We may add the fact that 
tope No. 13 of Hidda, as it contained the Hidda in- 
scription of the year 28 (supixt, pp. 91-6), will belong to 
the stjde prevalent under the Kaniska d^mast}”. 

It would accordingly be possible for Sir J. H. Marshall 
to compare his results at Taxila (perhaps he has done so 
already’-) with the plates contained in Ariaua Antiqua, 
and so to ascertain whether there are any interesting 
cori-espondences. 

F. W. Thomas. 
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Dr. J. F. Fleet in his last note upon this expression 
{s 7 ip 7 'a, pp, 138-40) again upholds the view that the 
word gaym is here used in the sense of “ tribe ”. He 
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does not, however, adduce any passa.ge from Saiishrit 
writino; whore this meaning is either authorized or 
appropriate. The sole evidence supplied is the occur i-eiice 
of the uioaiiing “tribe” in the list of quasi -synony mica 1 
renderings given in Monier- Williams’ Dictionary : such 
a citation will have no weight with any scholar of 
Sanskrit. The exact meanings of the word a, re carefully 
set out in the St, Petersburg Lexicon and the native 
Indian vocabularies, and the idea of tribe is not included 
among them. 

It is plain, however, that Dr. Fleet himself doe.s not 
i-el}?' upon tlie j^recise meaning “ tribe ”, as inherent in the 
word itself, but considers that the established general 
sen.se of “collection”, “group”, etc., ma}'- in certain 
contexts have that import. But the idea of “ tribe ” is 
a special one, and it is a complex political conception, 
which in Latin is represented hy rjens, natio, and trihus, in 
Greek by (fiuXou and and with similar particularity 

in other languages. The Sankrit employs the word jetti, 
and the fact that in the expression Mdlava-gana a different 
word is used indicates that a different conception is to be 
conveyed. We should not in English substitute “ the 
group of Judah” for the “tribe of Judah”, as a mere 
linguistic variant, more especially in an. official record. 

L)r. Fleet might “maintain” (p. 139) that in connexion 
with names of peoples such as Mdlava and Yaiidheya the 
best rendering of the word is “tribe”: and, if anytlnng 
like proof Avere intended, appeal might be made to the 
facts of the case. But the facts of the case are what is 
principally is question ; hence we must rely upon evidence 
from some other side. Now precisely the evidence required 
luis been supplied by Mr. Jayaswal in the papei- to which 
I have referred, evidence for the use of the word gana in 
a deliuite political sen.se, a sense appropriate to the present 
case, which he renders by “republic”, but which may 
better be represented by “ governing body ” or “ senate ” ; 


iitid tins i« accordingly the only sense wliicli has a 
to consideration hered 

It will be observed that Dr. Fleet speaks ,1M9) ol: 
“ the ordinary general sense ” of the word “triiie”, and 
seems to think any further discriminations podanvic. lluVr 
the facts of histoiy, both in India and elsewhere, nmd 
a substantial importance to the distinctions'- ])er\veen 

(1) a tribe as a nation supposed to be united by btood, 

(2) a tribe as a part of a nation, whether (a) as a ruling- 

caste, or a subordinate caste, living among an alien stuck, 
or (h) as a subdivision of a nation presumed to be racialh' 
hoinogeneoiis. The and Yaudkeya “ tribes ’’ may 

have been assignable to either (1) or (2). but I do nut 
think that in either case the word (/u/nt. would liave deiioterl 
anything but the governing body of the “ tribe 

F. W. Thomas. 

" Let me add the following quotation from the S»kr(tiufi\ iv, 4, ‘J9--3U : — 

f ^^ftor^TTsiT^: i 

^ f^T5R: u 

wrwTd II 

“ What familie.?, corporations, and yams are well known to the king, 
these should deal with people’s aflkirs, excepting cases of violence 
and theft. The eorpoi-ations should consider an afl’air which has 
not been considered by the families ; the yan«,-i that not decided 
by the corporations ; the officials that not iletemiined by the 
ganaay 

- JFor these and other distinctions see the Oxford English Dictionary. 

Dr. Fleet is under the impression (p. 138 and note) that in a forzner 
note (1914, p. 1010) I misrepresented his connexion with this matter. 
Hut it will be seen upon inspection thzit both in the reference to his 
iuiherenee to his “original interpretzition of it twent 5 '-five yeai-s 
jigo” (his own phi-ase) and also in the statement regai'ding the 
“substance” of his “original” rendering I intended to confine attention 
ro the meaning of the word ga7m, in z-egard to which the references seem 
to hold good. Previously (1913, p. 413) I hatl carefully stated the 
difference of Dr, Fleet’s two successive views. 
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3. Yoga ex oveusigt oveti dex system atiskk Y(h;a- 
FiLOSOEi, paa o;nindlag al’ kildeniL' af TrxEX. 

pp. [vii], 215. Copenhagen, 1911. 

2. The Yoga-system of Pataxjai.i, or liie Aiici.--nt 
Hindu Doctrine of Concentration of iMind, einhraeing 
tlie mnemonic rules, called Yoga-.sutras, of Patanjali, 
and the comment, called Yoga-bhashya, atti'ibnted to 
A^eda-vjmsa, and the explanation, called Tattva- 
vai^aradi, of Vacliaspati - mi(;ra. Translated from 
the original Sanskrit by James Haughtox Woods, 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
The Harvard Oriental Series, edited by Chables 
Rockwell Lanman. Vol. xvii. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1914. 

Neither of these works, both dealing with the Yo(fa- 
doctrine as one of the six schools of Indian philosophy, 
can rely appreciably upon the attraction of novelty. On 
the one hand, the Fo</a-system has been expounded by 
a succession of competent scliolars, ending with Garhe 
and Deussen; and, on the other, the texts and chief 
commentaries have been more than once edited and 
translated. The ground covered by the work of Professoi* 
Woods is also that covered by the translation of Rama 
Prasada in The Sacred Boohs of the Hhuhis, whicli supplies 
in addition the text of the Sutras and the Bhdsya, and 
it is also partly covered by that of Ganganatha Jlia, 
published at Bombay in 1907. Professor Woods, however, 
very possibly undertook his task, which has occupied 
a long period, before the publication of Rama Prasada’s 
work in 1910. 
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Ifc is, tlierefore, to the perfection of the two works 
tliat wo must look for the justification of their existence. 
Dr. Tiixen’s treatise, approved as a degree tliesis under 
the auspices of Professor Dines Andersen, is marked hy 
a Ingh degree of care and thoroughness. Some twenty 
|)age.s are devoted to the liistory and texts of the school, 
after wliich we embark upon a detailed examination of 
its tenets, first on the theoretical side (pp. 25-183) and 
then on the practical (pp. 137-206). In both parts 
Hr. Tuxen’s method, which gives to the book its chief 
value, is the same: he expounds the doctrines as far as 
possible in the language of the authorities, giving at the 
foot of tlie page fi’equent extracts from the Sanskrit 
originals. We thus obtain, a view of the system from the 
inside, as if we were reading the actual texts; whereby 
we gain a good part of the advantage of a translation. 
Tliis is especially useful in the practical section, where 
tlie precise import and concatenation of the several 
teclmical ideas are brought very clearly, and by means of 
great patience in exposition, home to the reader. And 
there are many enlightening observ^ations in detail. 

The inost interesting chapter is that which deals witli 
the characteristic feature of the Fogfa-doctrine, namely 
its theism. This doctrine, so conspicuously wanting in 
the Sankhya and in the closely allied Buddhist and 
Jaina systems, has but little support in the older 
Brahmanical literature. We are tempted to suppose that 
it arose at a more or less definite period, and won for 
itself a place_ in difierent sects at about the same time. 
In the Fof/a-system it is so obvious!}?’ an excrescence that 
M, difficulty has always been found in explaining its 
presence. The doctrine of the school is here very clearly 
expounded by Dr. Tiixen. As a soul, God is not different 
from otl’ier souls ; but He has the characteristic of being 
eternally free from Ideias (“ evil ”). Unlike the liberated 
souls, which liave no further contact with the world, He 
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is everlastingly in connexion therewith, hut only with 
the (“ goodness ” and ‘'intelligence”) aspect ot ii. 

a view whicli is evidently of importance with regard to 
ethics. In two ways He serve.s the purpo.se ot the yogins. 
iirst as the highest object of meditation loading to 
and secondly way of removing hindrances from ilieir 
patli. He is also required as the source of the Ih-d'o. tho 
inspiration of wdiich is formally acknowledged, but not. 
very adequately justified, by the Saiikhya. 

The chapter on Praxis has also varion.s poittts of intero.si . 
but it is .chiefly in detail. We may reflect that for Indiatis 
also wdiat is known as “ religious experience ” was an 
actuality, and. this would naturally take formal .sliapo by 
preference in the Yogd-Hy&tem. Tlie examination of the 
import of terms is here, as we have stated, very carefally 
carried out ; and Dr, Tuxen has established a right to he 
regarded as a capable scholar in tlie field of Sanskrit , 
philosophy — further evidence may be seen in his subse- 
quently publislied translation of the 'I'aT’kahhdm (Danisli 
Academy, Copenliagen, 1914) — and Ids work is valuable 
as a thorough, and perhaps the most detailed, exposition 
of the Yoga views. 

Professor Woods’ translation of the Yoga-sidras, with 
tw'o commentaries, appears under ve)'y enviable editorial 
conditions. No need to dwell upon the knowledge, care, 
and judgment so generously brought by Professor Laiiman 
to bear upon tlie works which have the good fortune to 
appear under his editorship in the Harvard Oriental 
Series. But in this volume he has, in conjunction with 
Professor Woods, surpassed him.self. Barely can any 
book have appeared with so many excellences as such. 
The case was one calling for a special ettbrt. A translation 
of a SCitra treatise with commentaries and supei'- 
commentaries, containing several strata of citation and 
refej-enco and requiring constant insertion of explanatoiy 
additions, oflers abundant scope for the printer's art. It 
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will be admitted tliat in this volume the problem lias been 
thoroughly mastered. By the aid of various discriminations 
and divisions of type, and other devices, whicli, though 
nunieroiis, are never confusing, the reader is enabled to 
see at every point precisely where he stands, and the 
general impression is one of admirable clearness. 

Prof es.sor Woods brings to the work the special 
{jualifications of a recognized exponent of philosophy. 
It represents the labour of a Tiiunber of years, commencing 
witii a study of the Sutras under Professor Deussen, and 
including a visit to native Jind other authorities in India ; 
and among the names of those to whom acknowledgments 
are made we find those of Professor Venis, Colonel Jacob, 
and Professor Jacobi. The numerous and apposite 
annotations and the list of works referred to are evidence 
of the care spent upon the task. The citations are as 
far as possible traced to their sources, and everything has 
been supjdied in tlie way of conspectus, abstracts, and 
indexes, the last-named including a complete Sanskrit 
word-index to the Sutins. The introduction discusses the 
identity of the supjiosed author of the StliJms, Patanjali, 
and the evidence for dating the two commentaries. 
Arguments are adduced against the current Indian 
identification of the Sutrakdra with the author of the 
Mahdhhdsya. 

It is, no dbubt, piamarily as a translation that the book 
calls for judgment. Professor Woods speaks with diffidence 
of his venture in rendering into English texts and com- 
mentaries which have not been thoroughly tackled by 
European or American scholars ; and he is fully entitled 
to consideration on that account. We should not, however, 
imderstand him to disparage the two meritorious works 
of competent Indian scholars to which we have ah’eady 
referred. But, no doubt, the task of the European 
translator has its distinctive features. He must pay more 
attention to the grammatical structure of his text ; and he 
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must further display extra care in the iuipnit 

of teclniical terms clearly appreciable by the readm-. 
From this point of view we may see that Pnd’essor Wfirids’ 
version has great merits ; it is no doubt the best translar.ii.m 
for reading in connexion with the Sanskrit texts. The 
sentences are sometimes broken up for convenience in 
rendering and to avoid cumbrous phraseology. But 
otlierwise the translation is distinguished by scrupulous 
literalness. The sequence of thought is carefnlly marked, 
as also tlie precise meaning of connecting words, and 
ellipses are more than liberally supplied hy bracketed 
additions. In spite of this, and l)y benefit of Pnjfessor 
Woods’ philosophical competence, we have nowhere the 
impression of a merely philological rendeniig, which the 
stiff Sanskrit style may sometimes allow without any 
fundamental grasp of the meaning. 

There is one feature of Sanskrit commentaries upon 
philosophical works which is apt to prove a trap for the 
unwary ; and this is their habit of mixing merely 
grammatical exegesis with exposition of tlie argument. 
Here a native Indian scholar used to their v'ays enjoys 
a perceptible advantage ; the European is in danger of 
seeing more meaning than is actually intended. In 
general Professor Woods has been equal to the occasion. 
But sometimes he seems to have been misled. Thus in 
the commentary on Sutra ii, 9 we have the words — 

i 

whicli is rendered 

And this is that well-known hindrance [called] the will- 
to-live. This [fear of death], inconceivable ...” 

But JdekL is a mere parenthetical interpretation of 
ahJi/iniveki, and the translation should run — 

“ And this atfeachment-to-live, i.e. vicious propensity, incon- 
ceivable, etc., etc.” 
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I It; re hot 1 1 Indian translator.s are more exact. Occasionally 
the eommenfcatur’.s terminology i.s imperfectly iviulered, as 
'svheu anUhc, “ an imdesired conclusion,” is represented 
hy “ pru]ii!)ited ” (ii. .13) and Cufuntuht, “extrinsic," 
■• adventitious,” I )y “ accidental The Bhaiya on ii, 10 
is rendered 

“ These live hindrances when they have become like burned 
seeds, after the mind Avhieh has predominated over the 
deeds of the yogiu is resolved [into primary matter!, come, 
with it to rest 

But clearly we sliou Id read 

“ These five hindrances, like burned seeds, when the yogin’s 
mind, its business accomplished [caritLidliilidre],\i^ resolved 
[into primary matter], come with it to rest”. 

Here the translation of Kama Fra.sada “having fulfilled 
the purpo.se of its existence ” is correct ; while Professor 
Gaiiganatha Jha i.s unsatisfactory, giving merely “the 
active mind of the yogi ”. Again, in the supercommentary 
on iv, 33, tlie sentence 

should hardly be 

“ For even learned men are not grounded in discriminative 
discernment, althongh it is to be acquired by the toils of 
study in a succession of many births ”, 
but, as Rama Prasada has it, 

“ Even in the case of learned men who have been practising 
and learning for more lives than one to achieve 
discriminative knowledge, this knowledge does not become 
well-established,” 

or rather “ this knowledge is not an assured certainty ” 
{yrdtiffha). 

We might note some further cases of an analogous 
character. For instance, in n. 2 on p, 93 
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“There is a doubt as to there being a relation of cause iunl 
effect in things which are in different places ” 
slioiild be 

“ He entertains a doubt on the ground that (itl) there is no 
relation of cause and efi'ect between things . . . ” : 
and on p. 34.7 (acZ iv, 33) 

“ There is no destruction of the round-of-rebirth. For living 
creatures are endless [in number], because they are 
countless” 

(similarly Rania Prasada) does not correctly represent the 
two ablatives. We should read 

“ There is no destruction of the I’ound-of-rebirth, since it is 
endless in consequence of the numbei’lessness of living 
beings”. 

Onp. 34 (i, 13) tatra should be rather “of these” than 
[permanence] “ in this”; and p. 212 (iii, 13) the phrase 
■etena vydkhydtdh, “hereby are expounded,” appears as 
“ thus have been explained ” (in i, 44 a similar phrase is 
correctly rendered). On p, 26 (i, 9) the translations 
“ perceptions or words” (so too Rama Prasada) for mhdu- 
jndna, “ w’-ord-consciousness,” and “ something-said ” or 
“something-that-is-thought” for vyavahdra, “convention,” 
vitiate the sense, as does that of “.species” for 
“ birth,” on p. 307, and “the human race” for manusyajdti 
(p. 344), “ birth as Jiuinan being.” 

In one or two cases Ave must go so far as to find 
■a grammatical or lexicographical misapprehension, as 
when on p. 9 {ad i, 2) dsaya-paripcmtM is translated in 
.a wrong concord, or on p. 118 (o-cZ ii, 9) nirdkaroti is 
rendered “refers to”, or on p. 178 (ii, 30) aparigraha, 
“ abstinence from possessions,” receives the meaning of 
■apratigraha, “ abstinence from acceptance of gifts.” 

Professor Wood.s’ rendering of teclinical terms is 
characterized by a determined effort to find for them 
real equivalents and not merely translations. This is all 
to the good. The difficulty of. the matter is stated in the 
Introduction; and accordingly it is not surprising' that in 
JBAS. 1915 , ; , ,35 
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a 11 umber of cases we are unable to apiirove of wliat 
Professor Woods has chosen. To begin with avidyd itself, 
the rendering “ undifferentiated - consciousness ” seems 
hardly to do justice to the fact that in Indian philosopliies 
in general it is a definite “error”, usually a failure to realize 
the truth as taught by the scliool, which is the root-cause 
of existence; and it will be seen upon inspection how 
little the idea of “ imdifferentiated-consciousness ” suffices 
for the understanding of ii, 5 and the commentaries. 
Again, “correlation” is too vague an idea to represent 
samyogti. (ii, 23-5), which usually has the more precise 
meaning of “ conjunction ”, “ collocation Samapatti also 
(i, 41, etc.) is rather ainbiguouslj’’ rendered by “ balanced- 
state ” : we should agree with Dr. Tuxen (p. 167) in 
understanding it as the identification of the thought with 
the object of thought, which indeed is probably what 
Professor Woods intends. As regards vrtti, which Professor 
Woods, following Dr. Tuxen, translates by “ fluctuation ”, 
we demur only on the ground that vrtti is a modification, 
or mode, regarded statically, while “fluctuation” seems 
to describe rather the actual transition. Even iii the 
case of vihalpa, where the main idea is well given by 
“ predicate-relation ”, we should prefer as the actual 
rendering “ predication ” or “ notion'” or “ opinion 

Such points of disagreement or criticism might, no 
doubt, be further dwelt upon. The texts translated are 
by no means easy ones, and a faultless rendering of such 
a text, or indeed of any Sanskrit writing, is an ideal 
which has never been reali25ed. In general tlie reader will 
recognize in the book a faithful and determined effort to 
represent with great precision the real meaning of the 
sCdras and their commentators, and will be grateful to 
Professor Woods for devoting his labour and his special 
qualifications to the subject; y. "W. Thomas. 

1 Vikalpa (“imagination,” Rama Rrasada; “fancy,” GanganabVia 
Jha) is thought formally admitting affirmation and denial, i.e. non- 
intuitive thought, according to the Sankhya of merely conventional value. 
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History of Religions. Vol. I : China, Japaii, Eoypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, India, Persia, Greece. Rome. By 
George Foot Moore. Hew York, 1913. 

To give an account in some 600 pages of tin* religions 
of nine of the most important of the countries of the 
ancient world is an undertaking of the most formidable 
charactei*. The necessary condensation imposes on the 
author a burden of responsibility which is irnuh' th<‘ move 
onerous by the fact that no one man can attempt to be 
an authority on all these varied fields of study, and that 
lie is therefore compelled to come to decisions on evidence 
which he cannot weigh with full control. Despite these 
difficulties Professor Moore’s work achieves I'eal and 
substantial success, and must be pronounced to be tlie 
best summary of the great religious systems which has 
yet been produced. It is based on careful study of the 
best authorities ; it is framed on a plan which allots due 
importance to the social conditions of the peoples among 
whom the religions arose and to the development of 
theology in its philosophical aspect ; it is distinguished 
by sanity and sobriety of judgment and by a sure instinct 
for the really important elements in the several systems. 

The success achieved is in large measure due to the 
strict objectivity of Professor Moore’s manner and to the 
laying aside of all discussion of origins, the space thus 
saved being devoted to the far more important problem 
of the development of the conception of God and His 
relation to man. It is indeed fascinating to theorize 
regarding origins and to reconstimet in tlie manner of 
The Golden Bough primitive thought, but in doing so we 
admittedly go beyond the limits of knowledge and can 
but frame hypotheses which we cannot hope to prove ; 
whereas when dealing with the growth of Indian or 
Greek theology it. is both possible and desirable to 
appreciate with some degree of reality the actual religious 
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outlook of the time. Hence tlm corn spirit co nomine 
appears not at all, and totemism cornea up for review 
merely in the case of Egypt/ wlierc it is decided that 
there is no real proof of totemism as the explanation of 
animal worship there. We may no doubt deduce that in 
the case of India, Greece, and Rome alike Professor Moore 
is not convinced of totemism as an explanation of myth 
or ritual, especially as he mentions both the Avatars - 
and the bear dance of the little girls at Branron 
without hinting at totemism in either Case. The same 
soundness of judgment may be seen in the treatment 
of *•' abstract ” deities : “ the power that works harmony 
among citizens is for the antique apprehension no more 
abstract than the power that works the germination of 
grain on the earth,” and the author therefore has no 
hesitation in recognizing readily functional deities, and 
in realizing that the growth of the great gods of Egypt, 
of Greece, or of India was in large measure a process of 
usurping the place of old functional deities. Excellent 
also is the recognition ® of the interaction of magic and 
religion, and the clear distinction drawn between these 
two sides of the sacrifice in Vedic India.® Attention may 
also be called to the clear distinction which is properly 
drawn ’’ befcw'een the giving of food to the dead, even if 
conjoined with fear of their wrath .if neglected, and 
offerings to the dead for securing their protection and, 
prosperity, which alone are in the proper sense religious. 

One merit of the book is doubtless directly due to its 
being the work of one hand : the author, having realized 
the similarity between concepts in widely different 
religions, avoids the temptation to seek the origin of one 
concept from another. Thus, on the often mooted 
question® of the relation of Neo- Platonism in the shape 

" PP- 329 seq., 336. “ p. 417. 

■* p. r)r>H. 5 pp. 221, 222. « pp. 264, 265. 

p. 110. ® pp. 534s©qq. 
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^iven to it by Plotinus, he points out tlu* facts, tliai 
neither Clement nor Origen nor Porphyry had any 
.substantial information on the subject of the views of 
the Brahmins or the Buddhists, that the often quoted 
visit of Plotinus to the East ended in Me.sopotan\ia, aiul 
that there is no proof that either before or after that 
visit he had any substantial information regarding Indian 
philosophy. He also points out that, as has best been 
shown in the late Dr. Caird’s The Evolution of Thcolorjif 
in the Greek Philosophers, the theories of Plotinus are 
essentially the necessary outcome of the earlier philosophy 
of Greece, Ydiich by its failure to connect the idea of God 
organically with the world led to the removal of God from 
any real contact wdth finite existence, and paved the way 
for the effort to explain the relationship by the mediation 
of Nous and the world spirit, for which there are no real 
parallels in Indian philosophy. So, again. Professor Moore 
does not even hint at the possibility of the borrowing of 
transmigration by Pj^thagoras from India, despite the 
array of authority iii favour of that opinion. Similarly,^ 
he does not accept the borrowing of the Iranian Anahita 
from a Semitic source, though admitting that this deity 
inay have assumed characteristics of the kindred deities 
of West Asia. 

Another question of importance discussed by the author 
is the rise of the Krsna cult.^ Following Professor Garbe 
and Sir G. Grierson, and ultimately Sir R. Bhandarkar, 
whom he does not name, Professor Moore is inclined to 
accept the view of a primitive man named Krsna, who 
was at the one time a great warrior (as in tlxe Mcihd- 
hh&rata), but also a great teacher who taught the 
adoration of God as the Bhagavant, “ blessed.” After the 
death of this hero-teachei' he was deified, and in due 
course identified by the Brahmins with Visnu, thus being 
adopted into the orthodox belief. On this view the 
1 pp. 373, 374. ' ® pp. 330 seqq. 
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Bhagavadgita is to be understood as suggested by Garbe, 
the interpolations are to be discarded, and a pure mono- 
theism is to be found in it. 

This theory is, of course, attractive and satisfactory to 
the iesthetic sense. But it is right to remember that it 
rests upon a mass of unproved hypothesis, and ]i 3 ’'pot]iesis 
which is not very likely to stand much examination. 
The Bhagavadgita does not as it stands re|) resent 
monotheism at all, and the' process of extracting tliat 
monotheism has been examined with care and destructive 
etfect by Professor Hopkins, to whose criticism no 
effective, if indeed anj^,^ replj^ has j^et been made bj’- tlie 
supporters of the theoiy, who show a wise reluctance 
to meet his detailed criticisms. More recentlj^ the theoiy 
has been rejected by Professor Deussen, and the position 
really stands thus. If there were ever a Bhagavadgita 
of the type believed in by Garbe it is not to be recovered 
from our text, which affords no justification for tiie 
conclusion that such a text ever existed. Thus we are 
left with only one other piece of evidence as to Krsna 
as a teacher: in the Ghandogya JJioanisad (iii, 17. 6) we 
hear of a pupil, Krsna Devakiputra, of Ghora Ahgirasa, 
who is credited with certain doctrines. We are asked 
to believe that this is an historical reference to the Kmna 
of the epic. It is a much more credible hypothesis on 
the theoiy of identity of the Krsnas .that we have in 
this Krsna a euhemerism, a reduction to human rank 
of a tribal god, and it is the onlj?- hypothesis which does 
not raise serious difficulties as to the date of the diviiiit}'' 
of Krsna and his appearance in the epic. That text 
never treats Krsna as a mere ordinary mortal teacher ; 
wdien he teaches he reveals himself as the supreme being, 

^ Oarbe, in hi.<? Indien tind das OhrisUntum, pp. 22S seqq. , where a reply 
should certainly have been made, contents itself with quoting the 
approval of Sir G. Grierson and Professor Winternite. But arguments 
should be answered by arguments, nob by authority. 
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and we cannot ignore tlie fact that liis divjjio naiure is 
clearly known throughout the epic, whioli in a ]iarl 
claimed as old by Garbe ^ (ii, 2291) calls him ifopJia ,/t<- 
vallahha, revealing him already as the beloved of the 
GopTs, a feature which sits oddly on a presumed warri-Ji-- 
teaeher, but which accords well with a god of KrsniLs 
type, closely connected with pastoral life. Dloreover, it 
is impossible to ignore the fact that in the epic Kr.^na 
appears in his actions and his practical advice in a \-ery 
different aspect from the Krsjia of the Upani^a<l, wdio 
appears in a passage where, among other virtues, tin; 
telling of truth is inculcated (hi, 17. 4). If, therefore. 
Krsna Devakipiitra in the Upanisad is an eiiliemerism, 
his character is improved in the new light in whielt he 
is placed as a human being. It is, however, of course 
possible that the similarity of name is a mere accident " : 
metronymics are very frequent in the Vamsas of the 
Upanisads, and Krsna is not rarely found as a non-divine 
name; the only point of doubt in this view is the rarity 
of Devaki, but this is not conclusive; Professor Garbe® 
himself resigns his former view that the Patahjalis of 
the Mahdhhdsya and of the Yoga are identical. Nor 
can a third possibility be excluded ; Krsna as a god and 
a teacher may differ, but Devakiputra may be borrowed 
by the former from the latter, though tin's is les.s 
probable. We must, to he candid, recognise that our 
evidence is insiifficient to decide the precise facts, and 
that we cannot build on it the edifice of the Krsna who 
founded the Bhagavata sect as a mere man. The epic 

^ Indieii und das Ghrisienimi, p. 227.. Professor Garbe (p. 211, n, 1) 
is wrong in seeing inconsistency in Hopkins’ Religions of India, p}). 465, 
467-8, and that book appeared in 1896, not 1898. 

2 This is the view of Max Miiller, SBE. i, 52, n. 1, based on the fact 
that no ejBTort is made in the Brahmaiiical literature to connect the two 
Krsnas. 

bp. cit. p. 249, n. 1. There is no doubt of the correctness of 
Jacobi’s later dating (JAOS. xxxi, 24 seq.), and Professor Moore’s 
reference (p. 322) should be read subject to this. 
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has a god, the TJpanisad a man, and tlie means of 
connexion are not apparent. 

Professor Moore has also let himself be attracted by 
Professor Garbe into the belief tliat the Upauisads 
represent largely a Ksatriya pliilosophy. It is certainly 
not the case that the XJpanisads rej)resent the wisdom 
set out in them as being that of the Ksatriyas as 
a general principle, and it is remarkably curious that 
the , chief Ksatriya thinker, the Buddha, turned away in 
dissatisfaction from all attempts to solve the riddle of 
being and devoted himself to less theoretic aims. This 
fact appears to reveal far jnore correctly than the theory 
of Garbe the real Ksatriya attitude towards c|uestions of 
}netaphysics, and with all their defects it cannot really 
bo denied that the main purpose of the Upauisads of 
the old and genuine type is an explanation of reality, not 
merely or mainly salvation, which is dwelt upon onl^^ in 
their later portionss. 

In the case of Buddhism Professor Moore seems to 
accept the view that the Buddha was merely in his own 
opinion and in that of his immediate followers a simple man 
teaching a moral discipline. The dilBculty of this view 
is that it seems to ignore distinct traces visible even in 
the Pali Suttas of tlie Buddha’s own consciousness of more 
than mortal nature, and the remarkable tales of the 
Malidparlnibbdna. These traits point clearly to the 
feeling of the Buddha that he was not a mere mortal 
and associate him with later religious teachers in India 
itself who advanced claims to a quasi-divinity. Moreover, 
Professor Moore elsewhere ^ reminds us that the claim of 
a man to a certain divinity was less astonishing thaii it 
appears now' to us, at a time when the concept of deity 
differed from ours. 

Professor Moore adheres^ to the view that Jainism 
developed its tenets independently of Buddhism. This 

^ p. 572, ® pp. 280 seqq. 
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is now. thanks to Professor Jacohi, the accejjied fl.iCD'ine. 
but it is clifiieult not to share the doubts of P:oih as to 
the value of the Jaina tradition of the teacliinjjjs of tlse 
school: It must be remembered that we have ni) oarlr 
evidence for tliat teaching in detail. The dait* of tla^ 
Jain canon is most uncertain : the oldest; t<'Xts wen* 
liable to interpolation, and a,s their language proves were 
freely interpolated down to the time of .Devarddhigani 
in the fifth century A.D. ; and the current view that ti)e\" 
go back as far as 300 b.c. rests on no evidence. It i.s at 
least probable, not of course that Jaini.sm is a later growth 
from Buddhism, but that the doctrines of Jainism as we 
have them were deeply allected by the doctrines of 
Buddhism. 

Special attention is given throughout the work to 
eschatolog}', and this emphasis fully justifies itself in the 
explanation of the popular religions of India and the 
mystery cults of Greece, The fact that Aristotle had no 
eschatology, since the active reason, though eternal, is not 
individual, is duly brought outd but perhaps thi.s defect 
in the master is the cause of the somewhat too brief 
exposition of Ins theology, which is in some ways the 
highest point reached by Greek thouglit. Special praise 
is due to the treatment of religion under the Empire, and 
of the part played by the Mithras worshippers. 

The only substantial defect of the work is the index ; 
prepared, as it has clearly been, with sonie care, it is still 
often defective. On the other hand, the bibliography is 
excellent and well adapted for its purpose. 

Advice in regard to questions of Chinese, Zoroastriaii, 
and Indian religion is acknowledged as received from 
Mr. E. B. Drew and Professors A. V. Williams Jackson and 
Charles B. Lanman. 

A. Beiuuedale Keith, 


1 p. 509. 
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Annual Report of the Archaeological Department 
FOR THE YEAR 1913-14. (ArcIuBological Survey of 
^Mysore.) By R. N arasimhachar. FoI. Mysore, 
19^4. 

In this volume, the latest of Mr, Narasimliachar's 
valuable reports on the antiquities of Mysore, the place of 
lionour is held the temple of Kesava at Soinanatliapur, 
a fine specimen of the Chalnkyan school of architecture 
built in 1268, of which the front view is well depicted in 
the first plate. It contains numerous sculptured iigures 
of deities, many of them signed by the artists, representing 
the best work of the Hoysala period, which are also 
illustrated liere. Several other buildings have been 
inspected, notably the beautiful temple at Nandi, an 
extremely fine specimen of the Dravidiau type, wliieh 
was built about the end of the eighth centuiy, and is 
described by Mr. Narasimhachar and illustrated in con- 
siderable detail. Several inscriptions are published. The 
first is a grant purporting to be from the Gahga king 
Madhava I, the genuineness of which Mr. Narasimhachar 
very properly suspects; inoiir opinion he might justifiably 
have gone further and condemned it unreservedly. In 
addition to the Gaiiga ijiseriptions, he publishes a grant 
of the Rashtrakuta Govinda III, and gives notices of 
a number of other documents of interest. The discovery 
of several rare Sanskrit and Kanarese works is announced ; 
and readers will be glad to learn that ‘‘ the work in 
connection with the General Index to the volumes of 
the Epigraphia Carnatica has made fair progress during 
the year”. ' 

Folklore Notes. Vol. I : Gujarat. By A. M, T. 
Jackson and R, E. Enthoven. pp. ix and 159. 
Bombaj’-, 1914. 

These notes are compiled from materials collected in 
Gujarat by the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S, (who 
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was iniirdered in Nfisik in 1909). ny Mr. K. ID. EnthfWcii. 
I.C.S., and lurve already been published in tin? Indimt 
Antiquary. They are now’ broiio'ht out in a lorni uhifdi 
will render them acce.ssible not onh” to Orientulist.s but to 
students ol; folklore throughout the world. The eollectiun 
of materials of this sort owes much to Mr. W. (J]-ouk<\ and 
the present collection con.sists, in fact, of replies to the 
“ Que.stions on Folklore” which were circulated by him 
in India, a useful and practical series of C{ue.stions grouped 
under easily understood headings. Tliis may be Cf.impared 
with the more searching and elaborated serie.sof ({uestions 
contained in the Questionary framed by i\liss Burne and 
her co]laboratoi'.s in the new edition of tlie Handbook of 
Folklore (App. B). Mr. Crooke’s questions are especially 
suited for Indian conditions ajid have been successful in 
evolving much important information, and his own work 
on the Poymlar lieligion and Folklore of Northern India 
is a guide to the manner in which such information can 
be utilized. 

It is inevitable in such collections that many of the 
details should he trivial or unimportant, yet rejection is 
invidious, and it is best to include as much as possible 
and leave the task of sifting the mass to future 
investigators. Every such body of information carefully 
recorded is certain to comprise much that is valuable, and 
this is certainly the case here. For instance, in chapter i 
under “Sacred Lakes” we find that bathing in Lake 
Mansarovar turned a woman into a man (pp. S9, 42 b 
Another piece of water has the powder of restoring her 
milk to a mother who cannot suckle her child, if she 
washes her bodice in it. Others conceal the mystic 
underworld beneath their waters,. like the Tir nan og ot 
Irish legend; Dwarka, where Krishna still sits in his 
golden palace, may yet be found under the weaves of the 
Indian Ocean off the coast of Gujarat, and Ravan con- 
tinues to reign in his golden Lanka beneath the waters. 
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The widely-spread practice of giving opprobrious or 
contemptuous names to children to avert the evil eye or 
to scare away evil spirits is well illustrated in chapter vi, 
where a very full list of such names is given. Uko 
(dunghill) and Dendo (the croaking of a frog) uie 
remarkable examples (p. 123). The lists of names given 
in chapter viii are also worthy of consideration as possibly 
affording evidence of a former totemistic system which 
now no longer exists. Similar names occur among the 
Baloeh clans. Much of the infor-mation belongs to the 
common stock of Hinduism and is influenced by literary 
sources, but with this are everywhere found local 
observances of purely popular origin. For instance, tlie 
so-called “ mad ” trees, which are subjects of worship 
(pp. 137, 138), are evident!}^ of such a nature, although 
much of the tree and serpent worship is more genera], 
and often derived from religious books. 

This volume is to be followed by another dealing with 
the folklore of the Kohkan, which will be looked for with 
interest by folklorists and Orientalists alike. 

M. Long WORTH Dames. 


Yang A Sahitya Parichaya or Typical Selections 
FROM Old Bengali Literature. By Dinesh 
Chandra Sen. 2 vols. Published by the University 
of Calcutta, 1914. 

These two portly volumes of some 2,100 pages are an 
anthology of Bengali poetry and prose from the eighth to 
the nineteenth century, and are ancillary to the same 
author’s History of Bengali Language and Literature, 
which was reviewed by Mr. Beveridge in this Journal fox" 
1912, p. 279. In that History the author traced tlie 
development of Bengali literature during those centuries, 
and illustrated it with English ti'anslations of extracts 
from the compositions of the principal poets and writers. 
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quoting occasionally portioiivS o£ the Bengali poetry. 
lie presents copious selections from tliose coiiipositions. 

Old songs and poetry had ahvays been dear to tlic 
people of llengal, and collections of tlient were* made i.y 
individuals for tlmir own pleasure even in the tifieenih 
centiny, but the Taisnavas in the sevonteenlh (.'(‘nfiny 
developed tltat method and compiled real anthologies, 
among which the most important is the .Puihtl'aljHi.tu ru, 
compiled in the first part of the eighteenth century and 
containing 3,001 songs. The advent of English literature 
pushed the old poetry into the background ; yet con- 
noisseurs remained w'ho cherished the old songs, and the 
press of Battala in Calcutta by publishing nuich still 
preserved eager readers among the people. 

In 1872 the songs of Vidyapati and Candidas were 
published and revived the taste for the old poetry. Old 
MSS. were sought for, and, when it came to light that 
many MSS. existed in village homes all over the countiy 
and especially in East Bengal, some enthusiasts made 
diligent and systematic search. The difficulties were 
great, because inquirers had to encounter the doubts, 
suspicions, and even fears of illiterate owners. Never- 
theless the efforts were successful and large collections 
of MSS. wuu’e secured by the A.siatic Society of Bengal, 
the Sahitya Parisat of Calcutta and Babu Nagendra Nath 
Basil. Multitudes, however, yet await discovery, and any 
son of Bengal, who would wish to do liis motherland good 
service, can find a field of usefulness and distinction in 
saving them before they perish through fires, vermin, and 
even the ignorance of their possessors. 

When those collections were made, the question 
naturally arose how they could be rendered available 
for enjoyment and study ; and the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, who was, consulted, decided that the 
best preliminary measure would be to make and publish 
typical selections. The University then entrusted that 
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duty to Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen, and this work is the 
outcome of his researches. There can be no question that 
Dinesh Babu was the person most' competent to undertake 
that task, and in these two volumes we have without 
doubt a good presentment of typical specimens of old 
Bengali literature. The style of the book is excellent, 
its printing is fine, and it is embellished with well- 
executed reproductions in colour of some old paintings. 
It has also a copious index. 

The book deals with the whole of Bengali literature, 
using the term Bengali widely so as to include much of 
Behar, and no doubt in early times the distinction was 
less clear. It does not view or treat the literature chrono- 
logically, but is divided into sections, each of which 
deals with a particular branch or subject and contains 
all the selected pieces relating thereto. Still, the arrange- 
ment is chronological to this extent, that the subjects are 
taken up according to their appearance in time, and the 
literature in each section is arranged according to 
date. The professed scope of the book is a survey of the 
old literature, yet the compiler has carried his selections 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century, that is, 
practically to the present time. This is a matter for 
regret, because the space occupied by recent productions, 
which can be easily purchased, might have been utilized 
better by a larger selection from the earliest matter. 
Hence it is quite true, as he says, that the work is 
inadequate for a critical study of the old literature from 
an historical, philological, or literary point of view. As an 
anthology of Bengali literature ancient and modern it 
appears to be excellent, and it may stimulate curiosity 
and interest and draw workers into the field of old 
Bengali literature ; but it only merits in part the title 
of old literature. 

It is hardly profitable, therefore, to attempt to notice 
any critical questions, because the earliest specimens of 


ibe literature are the most important material to 
them, and there is not enough to draw general e,oia*]usi'..ns 
from safeh'. There is material enough for the diseussi* sn 
of (|uestions of metre, and perhaps of grammatieai i\)rm,s, 
and Dinesh Babu in the Introduction notict‘S some of them, 
Avith reference to views propounded by Sir G. Grierson 
and Mr. J. D. Anderson, but acknowledges that they re([nire 
more study than has yet been giv’en to tliem. In dealing 
with all such questions it must be remembered that 
the people of Bengal are of mixed origin, eomhiuing 
strains no doubt from the countries all around, so that 
Mr. Anderson very rightly says, as Dinesh Bahu notices 
(p. 87), “in investigating we ought not to neglect the 
languages on the Bengal border.” 

There is in Bengal a vast quantity of vernacular words 
which are not to be fouiid in the dictionaries, as any one 
who has made a collection of them knows. Such words 
are invaluable for q^hilological purposes, and a careful 
compilation and study of them may reveal with what 
languages they are connected. The early specimens of 
poetry in this book supply a considerable number of them, 
and Dinesh Babu has given a glossary of peculiar words, 
besides explaining them in the notes. Such words still 
exist, as two examples will show : FcTi, chald, occurs 
meaning “wood for fuel” (p. 170, note ^), and is still 
used as meaning “ wood, timber ”, in the Dacca district ; 
again, WS, ^ttr, “ running ” (p. 182, note -), is still in use 
ill the Tippera district.^ One suggestion may be offered 
with regard to case tenninations, whether old Bengali did 
not sometimes combine the terminations of two cases : thus 
I have heard a peasant in Bakarganj say hahin-er-at, 
“ at a .sister’s (house) ” ; and perhaps the word gltareithd, 
“from the liouse” (p. 160, note®), may be ghar-et-thd, 
“ from in tlie house.” 

^ The tranaliteration is ordinary. 
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The woi-k is a good loithology, but it is to be regretted 
that the eompiler did not adhere to tlie professed scope of 
the work, namely, “Tj^pical Selections from Old Bengali 
Literature/’ shut the nineteenth century out of it altogctlicr, 
and devote the space that would have been sa\'ed to more 
of the earliest literature^ 

F. E. Pargiter. 


The Anguttara Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka Eka 
Duka and Tika Nipata. Translated from the 
Pali text published by the London Pali Text Society 
in 1885 by Edmund Rowland Jayetilleka 
Goonaratne. Galle, Ceylon : printed at the 
Lankaloka Press, 1913. 

Students of the Tripitaka will welcome the first part 
of the Anguttara Nikaya translated into English by the 
veteran BuddhivSt scholar, editor of Pali texts, and 
benefactor to Pali studies, the Mudaliyar E, K. J. 
Goonaratne. It is just forty years since the first four 
nipatas of this collection were edited by the late 
Dr. R. Morris for the Pali Text Society, at that time in 
the fourth year of its existence. The translator points 
out that ‘'not one of the sacred texts liad up to 1880 
been throughout translated into English This grievous 
blank no longer remains as a reproach to us ; indeed, 
many of the translations that have done great service to 
Pali studies were published before some of us who are 
now Palists came into the field, a good while ago. But 
tlie work is not nearly finished, even in the canonical 
texts. The appearance of part of the Anguttara Nikaya 
in a full and literal translation (neither "free” nor 
" abridged ”, we are thankful to see) is a means for readers 
not versed in Pali to observe for themselves those very 
marked characteristics of this text which distinguish it, as 



THE ANGUTTAl^A XIKAYA 5:)',) 

A composition, from another Nikay a latc3ly tr:in>!nt.t'(l ’oy 
a master-liand, namely the Digha. It is easy to inidt-r- 
•stand that one great community of Bnddiiists of the Pali 
traditi(3n may and does show a strong pr<‘ference for tlic 
Dig'ha, in canonical studies, and another eouimnnify 
a preference for the Angnttara. Such preferenct'.s, ws- 
are told, lia\'e become traditional with the Burmese and 
the Ceylonese. Those who have the best opportunity of 
being familiar with Pali literary production in the past 
and the general trend of study in Burma and Ceylon tell 
ns how assiduously the Burme.se have devoted themselves 
to the Abhidhaiuma as a whole, and, in their Sutta 
studies, have exalted the Digha, with its long yet closely 
knit expositions of doctrine, as by far the most important 
collection of Suttas. With this may be compared the 
attention given in Ceylon to the Angnttara, a body of 
teaching in which by the curious classihcatioii which gives 
the Nikaya its name, eleven sections treat of innumerable 
matters : conduct, character, men, women, this world, and 
the other worlds, besides the Doctrine. 

Great students of the Buie — the Vinaya — as the 
Ceylonese community of monks have been from early 
times, they have here a precious hoard of documents on 
wliicli to draw for their second traditional function, 
namely the directing of the thought and life of the laity, 
which must look to them for teaching and guidance. 

The portion of the Anguttara now before us in trans- 
lation (Eka-, Duka-, and Tika-nipatas) is not yet as 
familiar as the Jataka, Dhaminapada, and Gathas are to 
the English-reading student-— perhaps partly because the 
task, of translating the Anguttara is difficult to those who 
wish to place the sacred Buddhist texts before the general 
reader. It must be read commentary in hand. And, a.s the 
commentator himself needs some explaining occasionally, 
footnotes must be multiplied. This, however, helps to 
initiate the student, and Mr. Goonaratne’s readers will 

,7RAS. 1915. 36 
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AVJsli lie had given even more footnotes with Pali terms 
and discussion. 

A considerable strain is added for a translator of the 
Angiittara by the presence of verses, or rather metrical 
prov’erbs, sayings, and little sermons, scattered about in 
the prose of the text. As they are not poetry, they had 
better (from the present writer’s point of view) not be 
put into any sort of verse, or pseudo- verse form in English. 
We have in the volinne before us some ineffectual blank 
verse, a rendering that hardly flatters the extremely prosy 
slokas of the original. Yet in studying this translation 
no reader can fail to share the pleasure with whicli 
Mr, Goonaratne has performed his task. How congenial 
it has been we can read in his long and sympathetic 
preface. Here he pays tribute to all those who have 
preceded him in work on the Auguttara Nikaya as 
editors or translators, homage to the late R. C. Childers, 
Professor Oidenberg, Mrs, Rhys Davids, and principally to 
Professor Rhys Davids, as translators of sacred texts, 
Mr. Goonaratne’s thanks to his own Ceylonese teachers 
and collaborators remind us how ardently Buddhist and 
religious is the spirit that has inspired his own work. 

As to certain details a few objections may be made 
perhaps, without carping unfairly. Careful as is the 
translation, and abundant as is the translator’s English 
vocabulary, the. rendering before us does not soften but 
rather intensifies the prosaic and technical effect of 
innumerable Buddhist words and phrases, particularly 
for those to whom Buddhist thought is not a familiar 
field. W'e do not presume to say that the translation 
here is literally faulty, but the associations that cling to 
words in our mother tongue are so obstinate that we feel 
occasional discomfort in reading such translations as this 
excellent piece of work. Sometimes the terse construction 
of Pali (e.g. preferring the abstract noun to a verbal 
clause) is followed faithfully, with most unfortunate 


results. For example, on p. 70, “two viriues. vi^:. 
tlie dissatisfaction at the accnimilatiou of inei-itorions :if?ts 
and non-degradation from continued exertion." 
examples may be found. On p. 12 the force of " //c 
dha/rnma ahusald, aJmsalahhCiffii/d akiiml'ipuJddi d,'<i Ifnlhr 
fe mamyptLhhamgama]” is not well renden'd by tlie 
weak, ambignouH phrase " [the mind is the forerunner 
of all evil actions] all evil actions associate with tlu? 
mind”, p. 208 (A, iii, 63. 6): the translation “large, 
exclusive, unlimited, friendl}’ sympathy”, looks lilce a slip 
(,)f the pen or a misprint. Such errors occur here and 
there, e.g. “ properly” for “ improperly ” on p. 9 ( A, i. v. 1 ), 
where the misprint spoils the sense completely, p. 15 : 
hhojjanga for bojjmiga should not have been overlooked. 
A few other small details might be mentioned, but to 
insist further on these while giving a ■welcome to the first 
volume (and hoping for the remaining Nipatas from the 
same pen) would he only a small, ungracious formality of 
criticism. 

M, H. B. 

[P.S. — After the above review -was written the Keport of 
the Pali Text Society reached the present writer, •v\dio thus 
lieard of the death of Mr. Goonaratne. These last lines 
can therefore only be an expression of respect and regret, 
instead of hope that other wmrk shall ever again reacli us 
from this pious and generous scholai*. It is touching to 
read in his owm words that “ intere.st in the study of the 
Pali language and literature commenced at a late period 
(1882) of my life”. Being appointed by Professor Rhys 
Davids Secretary in Ceylon of the Pali Text Society, 
■Mr. Goonaratne was drawn to edit some Text-books and 
Pali works. From then to his last year of life he -was 
diligent in the work that was alike a duty and a joy 
to him. — M. PI. B.] 
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C'ooKG Inscriptions (revised edition) : Epigraphia 
Cariiatica, vol. 1. By B. Lewis Rice, C.I.E., 
Member of the Roj-al Asiatic Society, etc., etc. Super- 
royal -ito : pp. ].14<, with twelve Plates and a Map. 
Madras : printed by the Superintendent, Goveinment 
Press: 1914. 

The inscriptional records of Mysore, as published in 
and between 1S8G and 1905 in the twelve volumes of 
the E^^igrajihia Carnatica series, would stand a great 
amount of improved treatment in the way of the critical 
re-editing and the appraisement and application of them.^ 
It is understood that the rough and ready style in which 
they have been laid before u.s is due partly to a desire 
to make a complete epigraph ic surrey of the State, 
and collect and publish all the materials, as quickly as 
could be done : and allowances have always been made 
accordingly. But the result is a tantalizing one : our 
attention has been drawn to man}’' fairly early records 
of an interesting kind ; but we have remained unable 

1 A few of the available illustrations of this are as follows : — 

1. The Brahinagiri, Siddapura, and JaUihga-Rame.4vara edicts of 
AsOka, vol. 11, Chitaldroog, Mk, 21, 14, 34: contrast the treatment of 
these records by Professor Biihler in JSpigraph'a Indica, vol. 3, j). 134. 

2. The Sravana-Belgoja epitaph of Mallishena, vol. 2, Sravana- 
Bejgola, SB, 54 ; contrast the treatment of this by Professor Hultzsch 
m EpL Ind,, vol- 3, p. 184, 

3. The Kadaba copper-plate record of Govinda III, vol. 12, Tumkur, 
Gb, 61 : contrast the treatment bj' Professor Liiders in Epi. Eid., vol. 4, 
p, 332. 

4. The Kudagere copper-plate record of Yijaya-Hiva-Mandhatri- 
varmaii, vol. 7, Shimoga, Sk, 29, and the BannahaJli or Halebul. 
copper-plate record of Krishnavannan 11, vol. 5, Hassan, Bl, 121 : 
contrast the treatment of these by Professor' KielhorP in Epi. Ind . , 
vol. 6, pp, 12, 16. 

5. The Belaturu inscription of Rajendradeva, vol. 4, Mysore, Hg, ,18 : 
contrast the treatment by the Rev, F, Kittel in Epi, Ind., vol. 6, p. 213. 

6. The Sravana-Bejgola inscription of Irugapa, vol. 2, SB, 82 : 
contrast the treatment by Professor Liiders in Epi. Ind., vol. 8, p. 1,'). 

7. The Tfilgund inscription of Kakusthavarman, vol. 7, Shimoga, Sk, 

176 : contrast the treatment by Professor Kielhorn in Epi. Ind., 
vol. 8, p. 24. 


to use them with any contidence even in nspee-t cf 
general features, and still less as regards detaiis, exe*-|-r 
in the few cases in which illustrations were given v.ith 
the texts and translations, or in which it has been 
practicable to obtain an ink-impression or u plioittgraph 
of a particular record and get it edited properly hv some, 
practised liaridd 

In these circumstances it was hoped that we should 
he able to welcome tlie present volume — a “ revisetl 
edition,” prepared under the sanction of the Government 
of India,- of a smaller book, containing only twenty-three 
records, tvliich was issued in 1886— -as inaugurating a new 
departure towards giving us what is so much wanted for 
Mysore.'^ It is with great regret that we lind o\irselves 
unable to do so. 

The book has, indeed, four useful features. In the 
first place, it brings together all the seventy-tive in- 
scriptions which are known, so far, as coming from the 
Province of Coorg, and gives facsimile illustrations of the 
tweU'e most important of them: and though the earliest 
of the series, ISlo. 2, only dates from a.d. 888, and only 
twent}^ come from before A.D. 1200, while just as many 
date from even after a.d. 1700, still people interested 
specially in Coorg may find plenty of matter in tliese 
epigraphs to reward their perusal of tliem. 

Secondly, the illustrations are all good and reliable 
<mes. Tor this, except in the case of Plate 1, the ink- 
impressions for which were made and supplied by the 
writer of tliis notice, we are indebted to Mr. H. Krishna 

* Compare the preceding note; other instances, perhaps as many as 
twenty, might be cited ; but that is all. 

2 This is stated in the preface ; and the book, in addition to being 
vol. 1 of the Epiyraphia Ganiattca series of Mysore, is also marked as 
vol. 39 of the New Imperial Series of the Archseologioal Survey of India. 

Coorg is a British Province; but the Chief Commissioner who 
administers it is the Political Besident of Mysore ; hence tlje inclusion 
of the inscriptions of Coorg in the volumes of the Mysore series. 
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Sastri, Assistant Areha 3 ological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy, Southern Circle, who was deputed to help 
by doing tins part of the work. 

Thirdly, the book lias an introduction of twenty -seven 
pages, which suras up the historical details of these 
records and explains the connections of them, and is 
probably sound enough except (for a reason which will 
be mentioned below) in its treatment of the earlier part 
of tlie history. 

Lastly, a table placed among the ''preliminaries ” gives 
a key to the vseventy-one abbreviations, An, Ag, Ak, Bg, 
Bn, Bl, and so on to Yl, which, with numbers attached to, 
them, the archteologists of Mysore use by way of referring 
to the contents of tlie various volumes of the series, and 
which (except in the cases of Cg, which covers everything 
in voL 1, and SB, whicli marks anything in vol. 2) are 
so bewildering to other people who have not the same 
intimate knowledge of the subdivisions of the Mysore 
Stated 

But in other respects the book does not at all come up 
to our hopes. 

In the first place, we find that the editor still claims 
that the record on the Mercara or Merkara plates, No. 1, 

^ This table, which is indispensable towards enabling ns to follow 
the published disquisitions, still remains to be made fully useful at 
a glance by rearranging the entries in the exact alphabetical order of 
the abbreviations themselves, instead of that of the full names of the 
taluqs which they represent. Also, the titles and dates of issue of the 
twelve volumes, which should always be given along with it, would 
have been given better here, below this table, rather than in the 
separate list on p. 102. 

To make it really easy to turn to the texts and translations of the 
records, the numbers of the volumes should be quoted along with the 
abbreviated references, as, for instance, “2, SB, 54”. “5, Bl, 121”, 
“'7, Sk, 176”. Further, in any revised edition of vols. 3 to 12 the 
taluqs (after that one which has the same name with the district which 
gives the title of the volume) should be rearranged in alphabetical 
order. As matters stand, it is hard to think of any references more 
ditiSculfc to turn up than those to the contents of the volumes of this 
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Plate 1, is a genuine record dating from a.d. and 

uses it (along with various other productions of the 
kind) as a Ijasis towards making out an early hisiorv 
and clironology of tlte Gahga princes of 3ly>.orte v/hich 
are purely fictitious and misleading^ Tin? aljdudhet, 
language, general stjde, and spelling of this record in 
every detail mark it as a forgery, of the tenth oeniury 
or perhaps even later, which was concocted to set, up 
a claim to a certain village on behalf of a Jain temple, 
and whieli is worthless for anj^ historical jnn‘[)Qses, 
However, allotvance niaj’- perhaps ])e made even for 
this feature of the book. We pass on to another 
aspect of it. 

The systematic editing of the Indian inscriptiojis is 
no new thing : it has been going on for very many years, 
with a result that a certain technical method became 
established long ago, and has been adopted by all who 
have a real interest in the work and aim at a critical 
and useful publication of such materials ; which method 
includes prefacing each text with a short introduction, 
telling us certain things that we want to know about 
the nature and surroundings of the record and commenting 
on certain details in it.- Tlie present volume, however, 

^ See clisquisifcions in (•■he introduebiona of other volumes of the series 
(especially vol. 9, Bangalore), of which only aa outline is given on 
p. 3 of the introduction to the present book. For some of the other 
forgeries so used, see the present writer’s Li.sb of Spurious Indian 
Records in Ind. Ant., 1901, p. 214, Nos. 10, 11, 46, 48, 50 to 52, and 54 
to 59. Others are to be found in volumes of the Epigraphia Oarnalica 
and Annual .Reports published after the date of that list. 

Along with the spurious records, much use has been made of some 
inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries which present 
matter of a purely fabulous nature relating to early times : see remarks 
by the present writer in JEAS, 1905, p. 295 £f. Also of certain 
imaginative chronicles, one of which was composed as late as the 
nineteenth century : regahiing the moat notorious of these, the 
Kougude^arajakkal, see some remarks in. Epi. Ind., vol. 3, p. 170. 

^ For an illustration of this method see any volume of the Epigraphia 
Jndica, in particular from vol. 3 onwards. 
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follows the style of its original and of the other volumes 
of the series to which it belongs, and pays no attention 
to up-to-date requirements. There are no remarks on 
the characters, language, vocabulary, and orthography of 
the records ; no concise abstracts of the purport and 
objects of them ; and no fixing of the Englisli equivalents 
of the detailed dates given in some of tliern. The 
translations, instead of being placed each immediately 
after the text to which it belongs, have all been put away 
inconveniently in a separate part of the book. There 
is no use of thick t}^^© in the texts and translations to 
give prominence to the names of persons and places and 
the dates. And even the primary and most essential rule 
of arranging the texts in lines, numbered, to match those 
of the originals, 1 and of marking in the translations the 
line in which each new paragraph begins, has been dis- 
regarded ; wnth the result that the book thus fails to give 
any of the facilities of reference to the details of the 
records which are so necessary in any quotations or 
discussions of them. 

It is believed that revised editions of some of the other 
epigraphic recoi’ds of the Mysore State are contemplated. 
If this is the case, it is earnestly hoped that the Mysore 
Government or the Director General of Archaeology, 
whichever has the control of the matter, will make such 
arrangements as will ensure that the results shall be reallj' 
useful ones : the chief desiderata are, the arrangement of 
the texts in roman characters in the manner mentioned 
above, and a good supply of reliable facsimiles of such of 
the records as are not later than a.d. 1000, 

J. F. Fleet. 

’ This remark applies to the texts in roman characters, which are tlie 
important ones. The omission is the more extraordinary because 
(1) the lines have been duly marked in the Plates, which, however, is of 
no practical use unless the texts are arranged to match ; (2) they 
actually are shown in tlie texts in Kanarese characters (p. 73 ih), which, 
liowever, are of no use for purposes of reference. . 
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Sumerian Records from Drebem. By William M. 
Nesbit, Pli.D., Semitic Fellow in 'Drew ''i'lieuioi^'ien] 
Seminary. New York, ColmnLia Uni vorsiiy Press; 
Loudon, Humphrey Milford, Amen Corner, i'l.l'., 
1914. 

This little hook has xiv and 50 pages oE letterpress, 
a “sign-list and glossary” (pp, 60-70), and autographed 
copies of thirty tablets and three seal-impre.ssions (ten 
plates). The texts are of the usual kind, namely, temple- 
accounts, with details of the offerings made, etc. 

A very concise conspectus of the grammatical material 
of the author’s little collection is given, as well as an 
interesting and very full list of the technical terms used 
therein. It is a pity, however, that he has not adopted 
tlie usual method of transcription in certain cases. In 
Columbia University cic will probably be correctly 
pronounced as nu, because the students will have learned 
the system adopted, but here, and in most other countries 
of the world, if the four lines on p. xiv he overlooked, it 
will be incorrectly pronounced hu. The same may also 
be said for x, which in England is pronounced /os, and 
not kh (h). It is gratifying to note, however, tliab tlie 
author does not transcribe j for i (y) before a vowel. 

The following (No. xx) is one of the more interesting 
of these inscriptions ; — 

(1) Mina udu ffe (2) a-du gi-ham (3) gi udn «e a-dn 
mina-hani (4) gi udu se a-du~eM-ham (5) gu~za 
(^■Sin (6) Sur-^- Ba-u-mu rim (Rev. 1) iti u u-lala-gi- 
ha-ni (2) hi Su-ha~ga-ta (3) ha-zi (4) gir Ad~da-kcd-la 
dup~§ara (5) Iti ururdadcu {6) mu en (^-Nanna(r)-]mr~ 
zi-da ha-tug. (Edge) Lama udu. 

(1) 2 grain(-fed) sheep (2) the first time ; (3) 1 grain 
(-fed) .sheep the second time ;j(4) 1 grain(-fed) sheep the 
third time, (5) (for) the throne of (the deified) Bfir-Sin. 
(6) Sur-Bau-mu (was) the bringer (Rev. 1) (on) the 10th 
day of the month less 1 — (2) from Su-baga (3) they were 
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received. (4) Certifier: Adda-kalla the scribe. (5) ]\[ontli 
IJrnda-ku, (6) year (the king) invested the high-priesi 
of Nannar-kar-isida. 

In a paper upon the deification of kings and ancestor- 
worship/ I liave published several tablets from Joklia, 
tending to show that tlie thrones of the Babylonian 
deified kings were in the temple of the god of Joklia, 
and that the offerings were made to them because they 
were regarded as being imbued with the sjiirit of the 
divine being who had been accustomed to sit thereon. 

Sur-Bau was a son of Bur-Sin, and the official here 
mentioned wnis apparently named after him, “My Sur- 
Bau” — Sur-Baii-inii. Such names as this are by no 
means rare. 

Tablet No. iv refers to deliveries of wood — gis-eme 
gar, “ tongue-wood, trimmed,” as the autlior translates 
tlie first item. The consignments came from Adarndun, 
suppo.sed to lie near the Elamite border. 

Another interesting inscription (No. xxii) has the 
unusual word tcnaha (see The Berens Tablets, pp. 96-7): — 

(1) As lama se gur (2) d ma hun-ga (3) sag da-na-ta 
(4) ^■Dun-gi-h.en-gala (5) Sahra u-a (Rev. 1) u-na- 
a-Jai-ta. 

(2) Mu Si-ma-kc»i ^i ha-hida. 

(1) 1 gii^r 240 qa of grain, (2) the wage of the ship- 
w’right(s) (3) of the chief of the yard (?), (4) at the 
city Dungi-hengala, (5 and rev. 1) from the senior seer 
(his) lord. 

2. Year (the king) ravaged Simalu™. 

Ku-mal — liunga is the usual group for “workman”, 
and preceded by ma apparently means “ shipwright ”. 
The hi at the end of 1. 4 seems to stamp Dungi-hengala 
as being the name of a place. 

Though I differ from the author in some of hi.s 
renderings, it is a very praiseworthy little book, and 
^ See p. 4G1. 
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instructive in more ways than one. We may look; fur 
good work from Dr. Nesbit. 

T, Ck Pinches. 


Chinese Clay Figures. Part i: Piiolegoaien.\ ox tjsi: 
PfiSTORY OF Defensive Armor. By PERTtioLit 
Laufer, Associate Curator of Asiatic Ethm,)lop;y in 
the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 1 014, 

Dr. Laufer has the pen of a ready writer, tlie equipment 
■of a trained scliolar, and the keenness of the seientilic 
explorer. He has already made his mark in the Held of 
Far Eastern history, art, and civilization, and seems 
destined to cut it deeper still there, though it should be 
borne in mind that sinologie topics form only a part of 
his professional studies, a fact which his growing com- 
petency in. Chinese matters rather tends to obscure. 

Before giving some account of tliis work there is one 
tSinall bleat of discontent I am impelled to utter con- 
cerning the title. It is long, and so far as this part of 
the book goes it would more closely describe Dr. Laufer s 
treatment if it ran in some such terms as Early Armour, 
illustrated by Chinese clay figures and other plates. 
For other readers should be interested in these chapters 
besides those who devote tliemselves to the forbidding 
fruits of sinology. 

The present part of the work consists of a volume of 
315 pages, in seven chapters, followed by sixty-four 
plates, by no means all of which illustrate clay figures. 
There are also fifty -five text-figures. The plan of the 
whole cannot be better described than by its opening 
paragraph : — 

“ An extensive collection of ancient clay figures gathered in 
the provinces of Shen-si and Honan during the period from 
1908 to 1910 is the basis of the present investigation. As the 
character of this material gives rise to research of manifold 
kinds, it has been thought advisable to publish it in two 
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separate parts. Many of the clay statuettes which form the 
nucleus of our study are characterized by the wear of defensive 
a.rrnor, hence this first part is devoted to an inquiry into the 
history of defensive armor, — a task of great interest, and one 
which heretofore has not been attempted. It will be recognized 
that this subject sbeds new light on the ancient culture of China 
and her relations to other culture zones of Asia. The second 
part of this publication will deal in detail with the history 
of clay figures, the practice of interring them, the religious 
significance underlying the various types, and the culture phase 
of the nation from which they have emanated.” 

This being the scheme, and the author being notliing if 
not thorough, we begin in chapter i, “ History of the 
Rhinoceros,” at the beginning, and at once find ourselve.s. 
in an awdeward place where no safety is, between 
Dr. Laufer on the one side, with a rhinoceros, or rather 
with two, unicornis and sumatrensis, and Professor Giles 
on the otlier, behind a vague but formidable “ bovine 
animal”. These three quadrupeds are claimants for the 
right to wear the Chinese names ssit and hsi (alias se and 
si), and therewith the honour of providing the ancient 
Chinese with the material of their first body armour, as 
described in the classical book, the Chou Li, or Rites of 
Chou. The chapter is very interesting and the longest of 
the seven, extending to no less than 173 pages. But just 
because it has raised a controversy it may unduly obscure 
the value of the remaining chapters, and I shall perhaps 
be of service to readers if I pass from it to an a'percu of 
the contents of those that follow. 

Dr. Laufer’s general view of Chinese civilization and 
its origins is summarized in chapter ii, “ Defensive Armor 
of the Archaic Period,” on p. 185. Speaking of the war- 
chariot, he says tliat like many other basic factors of 
ancient Chinese culture it is one of those acquisitions 
which ancient China has in common with Western Asia, 
and which go back to a remote prehistoric age. He 


proceeds in this chapter to consider what ttic nin.',! avehru'* 
uraionr of the Chinese was. Basino- ’ninisolf «ai rh-‘ 
statements of the Rites of Chou, he concludes that 
contemporaiy armour was marked }iy the ahseuce oi a.iiv 
metal, and consisted only of a cuirass and a liehmu. Ijeti! 
of rhinoceros hide. (He use.s ''cuirass”, liowever. t«» 
include a corselet and a short skirt, as 1 understand liim.) 
He argues that the crucial passage in tlic work just 
named has been misunderstood by all tlie Chinese com- 
mentators, and in tlieir wake by the French scholar Biot 
in his translation, and that the text doe.s not mean, as 
they supposed, that a suit of armour consisted of seven, 
or six, or five pieces sewed together by the edges, but of 
that number of superposed layers of rhinoceros liide, cut 
up into large and thin sheets, first cured, and afterwards 
tightly pressed and sewn together. 

The archaic helmets (chou) were, he thinks, only round 
caps of the same hide, corre.sponding to the Eonian galect. 
I may add, however, that if we may judge by one ancient 
example of the character for cAoW' which has survived, the 
latter would seem to have resembled tlie German 'picket- 
liauhe, for a pointed spike appears, springing from 
a spherical or thickened base. Dr. Laufer inaiutain.s that 
the use of rhinoceros hide persi.sted in Chinese armies 
down to the T’ang period (a.d, 618-906), l)ut not to the 
exclusion of metal, as the centuries passed. Naturally, 
no specimens of such hide armour have survived. 

But the author thinks the archaic p)eriod knew also 
a scale-armour of hide, a type in whicli liorisiontal rows of 
scale-shaped leather pieces were fastened on a backing or 
foundation, also of hide. This type was known as hlai 
(ehieh in Pekinese), a scale. Examples have been found 
in Japan, though not in China, but some of the curious 
clay figures illustrated in the plates, and representing 
Shamans, may be, as the author suggests, wearing such 
scale jackets, while brandishing spear and shield in tiieir 
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exorcisincr dances. Among the Khalkha Mongols the late 
Captain Binsteed, of whose recent death at the Front we 
have heard -with deep regret, witnessed and described 
in the last October Number of this Journal the modern 
counterpart. In general, the chapter concludes, this 
archaic armour agrees closely with that of other primitive 
populations in Asia, as, for instance, the Scythians described 
by vStrabo. 

"with chapter hi, “Defensive Armor of the Han Period,” 
%ve pass to the introduction of metal armour into China, 
and the fact occasions an interesting and suggestive 
discussion of the reasons for the change. Metal suits, 
helmets, brassards, and neck-guards now appear, but 
Laufer points out that the documents discovered by Stein 
show that both the old type and the new^ hide reinforced 
with metal were in use in this period among the 
Turkestan garrisons. It is here argued that the first 
metal thus applied was copper, replacing the earlier 
leather scales, and gradually developing a type of uniform, 
oblong, rectangular “plate”. Ultimately iron ousted 
copper armour, and was usual in the time of the T ang 
dynasty. A corresponding change took place under the 
Han, from copper to cast iron, for offensive weapons also. 

In a most interesting passage on p. 217 Dr. Laufer 
broaches a theory to account for these and other military 
developments in China. Briefly, it propounds the view 
that ancient Iran evolved far-reaching military reforms 
deeply affecting the entire ancient world, and, among 
others, the Turkish peoples of Central Asia and of 
Siberia. One of these reforms was the institution of 
a regular cavalry armed with metal-plated armour and 
with sword and shield— -the cataiAracti of Xenophons 
day. This mode of fighting and these weapons were 
adopted, Laufer argues, by the Huns, the perpetual 
enemies and scourge of the Chinese, but by the time 
of the Han dynasty the latter had been wise enough, in 
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tlieir turn, to imitate both the tactics and the 
oi: their predatory neighbours. 

Chapter iv, ‘' History of Chain-inail and Ring-mail." 
illustrates the previous general thesis by an exarninatiun 
of the appearance of a special type (in the two varieties 
just mentioned) in China and other Eastern countries. 
The type was widely prevalent on the Volga and in 
Siberia, but observers agree that it was of foreign origin 
there, Persian in our author’s view. He points out tluit 
the monuments show that both scale-armour and chain- 
mail were in use in the time of the Arsaeides and their 
successors, the Sassanides. It was from Persia the authoi* 
believes that both the Moghuls and the Arabs derived 
chain -mail. 

Dr. Laufer obtained and illustrates two suits of such 
armour in China, one from Kansu and one from Shensi 
province, but cannot find that this type was ever in use 
by Chinese. But both chain-mail and tlie simpler scale- 
armour were worn by Tibetan soldiers, and as it is 
difficult to believe the latter country could iiave had 
the skill to produce chain suits, these must have been 
imported from the West, leaving the scale coat as an 
indigenous manufacture. 

Chapter V is devoted to “The Pi'oblem of Plate Armor'’. 
By plate-armour, Dr. Laufer is careful to point out, is 
meant not that which consists of large surfaces of rnetal 
enveloping the front and back of the wearer (sucli suits 
he terms “sheet-armor”), bub a defensive dress of 
horizontal rows of narrow, rectangular laminas mutually 
lashed together, and each row similarly secured to the 
one above and below. This type, he insists, must be 
distinguished from scale-armour, for whicli a backing is 
indispensable, for in his opinion the two types are of 
independent origin. 

Such plate-armour was worn in Japan, in North-West 
America, among the Eskimo, and by the curious tribe 
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known to the Chinese historians as tlie bu-slien in Isoi th- 
Eiist Asia. In this region the umterial was of lione, 
and it was in use in the third century, appareullj. long 
hetore tlie Japanese made any armour at nU; eii ot p am 
leather The author thinks from the available evidence 
that bone plate-armour in North-East As- was as ok^as 

perhaps older than, any of iron in Chum or Korea. Ihe 

Lvlbians used bone armour of this kind, some pMes of 
which have been found in Soutli Russia. Lastly at 
lasted in Assyria, and in the Egypt of Eameses II. 
Dr Lauter suspects that such a wide dissemination i.s due 
to fitness tor use by a cavalry of cataphraeH. But wlien, 
wliere, and how the type first arose, and in what manner 
it spread to the widely separated regions ni which it has 
been lonnd. these are the unknown points winch reman. 

for the ambition of others to solve, _ 

.. Defensive Armor of the T’ang Period is the heading 
of chapter vi. In this period, besides the armours 
previously described, we find figures of guardian deities 
clad ill sheet-armour. The type, Laufer says, originated 
L the Sivaitic worship of India, and became wide y 
diffused over Tibet. Turkistan, China, and Japan. Ihc 
figures given in plates 46-81, excavated in Honan and 
■Shensi, are remarkable. Especially perhaps plate 49, 
which is called “The Triumphant God of Deatli , who is 
represented as a knight with complete armour and has 
a strano-ely Western and mediaeval appearance. 

Chapter- vii, on “Horse Armor and Clay Figures of 
Horses”, concludes this part of the work. It is mainly 
a description of the clay figures of horses, with and 
without riders, recently dug up from graves in bhens. 
and Honan. The figures are on the wlioie on y 
indifferent, but plates 64 and 67 show really well- 
modelled forms, especially the latter. Both aie tioni 

^ Tsuppose I ought to take a few exceptions on points 
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of detail in taking leave of this solid foutribution b) 
knowledge until partii is published. Tlic alligatuv is ne-t 
extinct in tlie Yangtze River, as the author supposes, 
p. 156. I have seen a living specimen myself, and the 
species was fully- described by the late M. A. Fauvel. On 
p. 187 the expression /aX'U ko is translated “shield and 
spear”, but the ko, as numerous examples prove, was 
a kind of halberd. Oii p. 208 the author refers to pi. xix 
as illustrating “a three-storied watch-tower rising from 
the bottom of a round bowl ; on the two parapot.s and 
roofs the sentinels are engaged in .showering from their 
cross-bows a volley of darts at an advancing column of 
scouts”. This same model is illustrated 1)}- R. L. Hobson 
in his recently’’ published Chinese Foitery and Porcelain, 
where, on p. 13, it is described as a “fowling-tower”. 
On p. 209 the left-hand entiy froiii the Shuo Wen 
dictionary is not that intended by the author, who meant 
to cite the word yeh, but has inadvertently’^ inserted the 
Shuo W§n’s previous entry tsi. 

L. C. Hopkins. 


I. Davidson. Saadia’s Polemic against Hiwi al- 
Balkhi. a fragment edited from a Genizah MS. 
8vo ; 104 pp. with a facsimile. New York : The 
Jew-ish Theological Seminary of America, 1915. 

Among the fragments found in the Genixah in Cairo 
Dr. Davidson was fortunate enough to discover one 
more of the lost works of Seadyah, the great scholar, 
philosopher, and polemical writer of the tenth century. 
The object of this newly discovered treatise was the 
refutation of the anti-Biblieal theses of a certain Iliwi of 
Balkh. Up to now only scattered allusions to this writer 
had been found in various books. The nature of his 
objections had practically remained obscure. It was more 
a guess than real knowledge which led the Jewish scholars 
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at tlie end of the last century to the assumption, first that 
lliwi was a Karaite, a view since given up after tlio 
investigations of Pinsker, then, a rationalistic interpreter 
of the Law. The real nature of his rationalism was not 
known, nor even the exact date when he lived. Even the 
name Balkli was read Kalb. It was surmised that tliis 
■was an opprobrious surname, “ Log,” given to him by his 
opponents. Now, however, the whole situation has been 
changed, owing to this discovery of Dr. Davidson ; for 
little as lliwi was known and his attack on the Bible, still 
less was the reply of Seadyali. Here everything was 
mere hypotliesis, for it consisted of a few citations. 
A considerable portion, or at an}* rate about one-sixth of 
the original work of t))e latter, has now come to light. 
It contains answers to forty-seven questions raised by 
Hiwi, and it gives us a clear insight into the views 
entertained by Hiwi, who lived in the middle of the ninth 
century, and wlio seems to have propagated anti-Biblical 
teaching and to have liad some influence among the vscliools 
in Babylon and Persia. We are getting an insight into 
the religious movements of those times which seem to have 
been very intense. Persia seems to have been a hotbed 
of all kinds of religious sectarian teaching. Maniehseans, 
Zendists, or rather the religiozi of the Magian, jostled 
with Christianity, Judaism, SabjBism, and who knows 
how many Gnostic sects besides that flourished in that 
countiy. Hiwi then seemed to have been influenced by 
these various teachings.. He reminds us strongly of 
Mani, who attempted to combine the various religions 
of the time, criticizing each one in turn and creating 
a new form of religious conception. Mardaii Farukh’s 
Palilawi work contains also, as Dr. Davidson points out, 
similar polemical attacks against the records of the Bible 
ill which we may recognize late echoes of the ancient 
anti- Jewish Gnostic sects and of Tlieophilus. Iliwi’s work 
is more than mere scepticism. It is an attempt at negative 
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destructive criticism of the doctrines of the Bible. IJoav 
far lie succeeded in creating a real sect it is ditficuli to 
say. That lie was not a Karaite i.s now proi'ed beyond 
doubt, and he was attacked by Jew.s and Jvarait.es, a.s 
.sliown by citations from writers belonging to botli sects. 
It is more than a mere literary cariosity with wliich we 
are dealing. It is a pliase in the historical development 
of Jewish sects, and joined with other traditions may help 
to explain the obscure beginnings of the Karaite movement 
on the one hand among the Jews, as well as similar 
movements among the inhabitants of ancient Per.sia and 
Babylon. The reply of Seadyah — a kind of polemical 
monograph — takes tlie form of a rhymed poem with 
alphabetical acrostics, into wliich are interwoven the 
acrostics of the name of the author, wlio very skilfully 
handles the language of the Bible and shoivs himself 
a master in the complex form of Hebrew poetry. It 
must remain an open question whether Hiwi wrote, as 
Dr. Davidson assumes, his criticism of the Bible in Hebi’ew, 
or, as I am inclined to believe, in that Aramaic which has 
been utilized for wliat is known as Palilawi. Dr. Davidson 
has given now not only a first, but also an excellent critical 
edition of his unique find. He has accompanied the text 
with valuable notes, showing the Biblical origin of many 
of the phrases used by Seadyah in his mosaic. He has 
accompanied the text with an excellent English translation. 
He has added as an appendix all tlie references found to 
Hiwi in Jewish and Karaite literature, as well as the 
parallel passages from Mardan Farukh’s work, and he has 
thrown light on the problem of Hiwi in a soholarly 
introduction. 

Dr. Davidson is to be heartily congratulated on tins 
book, wliich has been published as vol. v by the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. 


M. Gasteii, 
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The Music op Hindostan. By A. H. Fox Stbangways. 
pp. X, 364. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1914. 

I).IE INDISCHE MUSIK DEE VEDISCHEN UND DEE KLAS- 
STSCHEN Zeit. Nach den Flatten des Phonogramin- 
Archives der kais. Akademie. Von Dr. Erwin Felbee. 
pp. 188. Sitzungsberiehte der Kais. Akad. der 
Wissensehaften in Wien, Bd. clxx, Abh. vii. Wien, 



The feature which first strikes the reader of Mr. Fox 
Strangways’ book is its manysidedness. Its chief merit 
is due to the circumstance that the author has studied 
in India the facts for himself. There is throughout the 
book no trace of the smile of superiority, but a serious 
and sympathetic endeavour to interpret the meaning of 
Indian music on tlie basis of its own principles and 
ideals. 

The first two chapters form a musical diary. This 
gives not only an account of the many cultivated singers 
and their songs, sought out by the author, but also 
a description of the folk-songs and occupation songs 
diligently collected. Even though they may be, as the 
author admits, too fragmentary in their pi'esent form to 
be useful, there is no doubt that he has shown the way 
which must he taken if we are to “ get close down upon 
those natural instincts of song-makers ”, and “ behind the 
conventions, of which all art is full, to the things them- 
selves of whicli those conventions are the outcome 

The chief difficulty at present is to understand and 
interpret those conventions which form the theory of 
Indian music. This is the subject wuth which much 
of the book deals, and it is this aspect of which, the 
treatment and I'esults are the, most tentative. 

We need to understand the classical textbooks to which 
the Indian musician appeals, and it is certain that we cannot 
be content with accepting the traditional interpretations. 
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iierein lies the chief qualification to he made on Mr. Fox 
Strangways’ work. He has not been able to approach tlie 
textbooks at first hand, and his authority is M. Grosset’s 
translation of chapter xxviii of Bharata’s Natyasastra. 
It is also this circumstance which makes detailed criticism 
impossible. We can never get down to the concrete facts 
in dispute. Further, M. Grosset was influenced by Rajah 
S. M. Tagore, who again was influenced by writers still 
less authoritative. 

The chapter on Vedic chanting suffers from a similar 
circumstance. The author here bases his discussion on 
the theories of European grammarians, apparently without 
being aware of the dangerous quicksands on which he is 
treading. The svarita “ is shown on philological grounds 
to have been originally between the two others in pitch”. 
What the grounds are we are not told, but the definition 
of svarita which follows is one which some philologists 
would strenuously dispute. And yet the author’s own 
description of the svarita, and his treatment of it in the 
chapter on Grace, is probably sound. It agrees, however, 
not with his authorities, but with the theory that the 
accent is a ziveigipfiig or a circumflex. How do we 
know that “ the pitch accent became a mark of stress 
only after the beginning of our era ” ? Has not the 
accent of the Rgveda as recited always been pitch ? And 
has the modern stress accent any relation to the recited 
accent ? 

But much of the discussion is independent of these 
debatable matters. Such an analysis and exposition of 
mstlietie values as we find in the chapters on Form and 
]\Ie]ody will alwaj^-s be beyond the grammarian and 
philologist. 

Dr, Felber’s book is based on the transcription and 
translation of forty-six phonographic plates selected from 
a number made by Dr, F. Exner in India in 1904. At 
the time they were made the difficulty of reproducing 
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the text witliout noting it at the time was not realized, 
and hence some of the plates could not be utilized rhej 
include ordinaiy recited verse, s. oratorical, and sunge 
The most interesting to the Sanskritist are the accentuated 
Tedic texts and their variant readings. Dr lelbers 
introduction discusses speech, declauiatioii, and song in 
their relation to the Ek.Yajus. and Saniaii, 

T? .T Thomas 




i^OTES OF THE QUARTER 

(April-June, 1915) 

I. General Meetings of the Eoyal Asiatic Soctett 
May — Dr, Gaster, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Pandit Jagannath. Prasad Chakirvedy. 

Mr. Knmud Lai Dey. 

Pandit Mannan Dvivedi. 

Mr. Moheiidra Kumar GhosK. 

Mr. Knmud Bandhu Das Gupta. 

Khan Mohammed Hyat Khan. 

Pandit Maya Shankar. 

Mr. AtCil Chandra Som. 

Professor C. A. Storey. 

Three nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Professor Inaj^-at Khan, accompanied by the Royal 
Musicians of Hindustan, gave a lecture on Indian Music. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

The Anniversaiy Meeting was held on May 11, with 
Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Tlie following were elected members of the Society : — 
Babu Amalananda Bose. 

Mr. G. S. R. Krishnaiya. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra, 

One nomination was approved for election at the next 
general meeting. 

The Secretary then read the Report of the Council for 
1914-15 as follows : — 

Report of the Council for 1914-15 

As a preliminary to this Report it may be observed 
that the Society's Financial Year ends on the 31st 
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December, and the Report is nominally for the year ending 
then ; but the List of Members, with the variation in 
the number and details of them, is usually made out down 
to a later date, in this case the 9th February; and the 
Reports always deal with a few matters which occur 
down to the time of the Anniversary Meeting, such as 
the reconstitution of the Council for the ensuing year 
beginning after the General Meeting held in June, the 
Society’s Publications, the awards of the annual and 
triennial Gold Medals, and so on. 

2. The Report for the year 1914 is of a satisfactory 
character. There is an increase in membership of thirteen 
over the previous year, the number elected being seventy- 
one, against fifty-eight in 1913. 

(a) By death there has been loss of ten members : — 


Mr. S. Kuppiiswami Aiyangar. 
Mr. M. Sakhawat Ali. 

Mr. E. R. Ayrton. 

Mr. A. H. Baynes. 

Mr. E. Colston. 


Mr. C. W. McMinn. 

Colonel S. B. Miles. 

Raja Naushad Ali Khan. 
Hon. W. W. Rockhill. 

Mr. Jotindranath Samaddar. 


In Mr. Baynes and Colonel Miles the Society has lost 
two valued members of long standing. The death of 
Mr. Rockhill is a loss to both diplomacy and scholarship. 

(b) By resignation the Society loses : — 


Professor T. W. Arnold. 
Mr. Lovat Fraser. 

Mr. H. Harcourt. 

Rev. A. Kluht. 

Mr. J. M. Mitra. 

Mr. R. Waddy Moss. 


Rev. J. A. Nairn. 

Major W. F. O’Connor. 
Mr. J. E. O’Conor. 

Mr. J. P. H. Parker. 
Rev. G. E. Phillips. 


(c) Two gentlemen who were elected as members, 
Mr. A. Caldecott and Mr. J. Coatman, have not taken 
up election. 


(d) Under Rule 25 (d) the following nineteen cease to 
be members of the Society : — 
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Mr. Talib Masih Alexander. 

Mr. Muhammad Asaf Ali. 

Mr, Sarat Chandra 
Bhattacharya. 

Mr. P. S. Eamulu Chetty. 

Mr. Mating Ba Gho. 

Mr. Pulinkrishna De. 

Eai Bahadur Priya Lai 
Ganguly. 

Mr. Eajani Kanta Das Gupta. 
Mr. N. H. Harding. 

(e) The seventy-one new 
been elected are : — 

Mr. S. M. Ameen. 

Mr. M. A. Azim. 

Mr. M. Badariiddin. 

Mr. C. S. Balasundaramiyer. 
Mr. Jagan Nath Bhandari. 
Captain G. C. Binsteed. 

Lady Boyle. 

Dewan Bahadur Govindoss 
Ohathoorbhooj adoss. 

Eai Bahadur Gharu Chandra 
Ohaudhuri. 

Babu Devakumar Bay 
Ohaudhuri, , 

Babu Gopaldas Chaudhuri. 

Mr. Girindra Nath Chaudhury. 
Mr. N. G. Cholmely. 

IVIr. Sailendranath Coinar. 

Eev. A. W. Davies. 

Babu Haribhusan Dc. 

IVIr. Duncan Dunbar Dickson. 
Miss M. Lowes Dickinson. 
Sheikh Abdur Eahim Baksh 
Ellalii. 

Moulvi Syed Abul Fatah. 

Dr. John C. Ferguson. 


Mr. Hibatullah Azimabadi. 

Mr. Wali til Huq. 

Mr. E. Klippel. 

Mr. Manmatha Nath Mtikerjea. 
Mr. J. E. Nathan. 

Mr. P. Powar. 

Mrs. P. Powar. 

Mr. H. S. S. Qadri. 

Mr. V. S. Sinha. 

Mr, Tan Tiaiig Yew. 

ordinary members who have 

Eai Bahadur Mati LalGanguli. 
Mr. Sttprakash Gauguli. 

Eev. J. K. Gunalankar 
Mahathera. 

Mr. Sigmar Hillelson. 

Professor Ganganatha Jha. 

Mr. A. S. Kent. 

Dr. Ahmad Khan. 

Mr. Ghiilam Hyder Khan. 

Mr. Mohammad Yamin Khan. 
Shafattl Mulk Hakeem Abdur 
Eashid Khan, 

Mr. Maung Ba Ko. 

Babu Eadha Krishna. 

Mr. Stirendra Nath Kumar. 
Babu Bimala Charan Law. 
Miss F. M. G. Lorimer. 
Captain D. L. E. Lorimer. 

■ Miss M. Lurnsden. 

Mr. Anant Earn ]\Iadan. 

Pandit Todar Mall. 

Mr. M. P. Hajee Abdul Azeez 
Mariear. 

Mme. Marielle. 

Eev. E. Osborn Martin. 
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Dr, 0. 0. Sylvester Mawson. 
Rai Sahib Syama Behari 
Misra. 

Babii Surendraiiath Mitra. 
Colonel W. J. W. Muir. 

Mr. Haridas Mukerji. 

Mr. Frank Noyce. 

Mr. J. N. AViKred Paul. 

Mr. Tajnddin Pir. 

Mr. Morgan Philips Price. 

Yen, Samana Punnanandi 
Swaini. 

Mr, Iv. S. Sankara Ramaiah. 
Professor Herbert Niel Eandle, 
Mr, Ghulam Easul. 

Professor H. G. Eawlinson. 


Mr. K. K. Smritibbuslma Ray, 
Mr. Moulvi Hafiz Abdur 
Eazzaqe. 

Mr. Narain Sandhu. 

Pandit K, Bhaskara Sastri. 

Mr, Muhammad Shahidullah. 
Mr. H, S. Shuttle-vvorth, 

Mr. A, Srinivasachari, 

Mr. Karpur Srinivasarao, 

Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy. 

Mr. Yatasseri Sri Yelayudhan 
Tampi. 

Pandit Lingesa Yidyabhusana. 
Moulvi Syed Abdul Yi^ahid. 
Major P. L. B. Warming. 

Mr. H. E. C. Wintle. 


3. The usual Statement of Accounts is appended. The 
Council recommend that a vote of thanks . be passed 
to the Auditors, Mr. Crewdson, Mr. Sewell, and 
Mr. Waterhouse. 

4. The accounts on the receipt side compare favourably 
with those of last year. Four of the new Non-Resident 
Members compounded for their subscription; and, as com- 
positions are treated as capital, tliis has added nearly £90 
to our funds : this amount has been paid into the Society’s 
account at the Post Office, pending future investment. 
In addition to that, £200 were invested in New Zealand 
4 per cent Stock; and tlie Council has, within tlie last 
month, invested a further £200 in South Australian 
34 per cent Inscribed Stock 1939. 

5. On the payments side of the accounts there are 
three quite new and unprecedented additions. The first 
is a temporaiy increase in insurance, the Council liaving 
decided to insure the Library against all War risks at 
a charge of £25. The second additional item is also due 
to the War: the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Good, being a 
member of the Territorial Force, has been absent on service 
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since August, and the Council, while granting him full 
pay during his absence, found it necessary to appoint 
a substitute. The third new item was foreshado-\ved 
last year at the Anniversary Meeting, when it was 
announced that the restoration of the pictures in the 
vSociety’s possession had been undertaken. During the 
year £31 5s. was expended, with a most satisfactory 
result; and approximately another £30 will be spent in 
completing the restoration. A Committee was appointed 
by the Council to collect all available information with 
regard to the Society’s Art Possessions, and a list is in 
course of preparation. When completed, the catalogue 
will be printed, and will, it is hoped, prove of interest to 
members of the Society. 

6. It may be noted that the donation of one hundred 
guineas towards the Pali Dictionary, given in ten annual 
instalments, is completed this year. This much-needed 
Dictionary, which is being compiled by several Pali 
Scholars under tlie editorship of Professor Hhys Davids, 
will be very welcome. We understand that some of the 
letters are ready for the Press. 

7 (a). In the literaiy work of the Society the Journal 
naturally comes first. It has fully maintained its usual 
standard, both in interest and in size. Specially 
interesting articles were contributed by two of the 
younger members ; namely, “ The Plistory and Evolution 
of the Dome in Persia” by Mr. Creswell, read before 
the General Meeting in April, and “ Life in a Khalkha 
Steppe Lamasery ” by Captain Binsteed, who, we regret 
to say, was killed in action early in April, having been 
previously mentioned in- dispatches for distinguished 
service. 

(b). During a short visit to London, Professor Sylvain 
Levi found time to read to the Society in June a paper on 
“ Central Asian Studies ” : this has been published in the 
October number. Other papers read before General 
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SUDSCKIPTIONS 

Itesideut Mtiniliers — 

72 su £3 3.V 

.»\clvaiice Subscription — lat£S3.«.. 
Part Subscription— 1 at £1 13,v, 
!N(»i)-llosi(le)it Meitibei’s — 
r)at£ll.v. 

388 at £1 10s. 

2 at £1 9.V. 

^-Idvaiice Subscriptions 
Arrears received 
Part Subscriptions ... 

(!<mipounders 


Rests iucckiveu 

Ghant riio.M 1 n3>ia Office ... 

JoiruNAt. Account 

Subscriptions 

Additional copies sold 
Sale of Pamphlets 

Advertisements 

Sale of Inde.v 


Dividends 

New South Wales 4 per cent Stock 

Midland Railway 2| per cent Debenture Stock... 
South Australian “ Government 3^ per cent 

in, scribed Stock, 1939 

New Zealand 4 per cent Consolidated Stock, 1927 
New Zealand 4 per cent Stock, 1943-63 

Local Loans Stock 

Income Tax returned 


Intekest o.v Deposit Accounts 
Lloyds Bank, Limited 
Post Office Savings Bank 


SuNDiiv Receipt 


Balance as at January 1, 1914 


£ 
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d. 
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352 
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21 
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10 
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13 

12 
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19 

1 

93 

1 

3 

14 
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4 

9 
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12 
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£ 

961 


260 

210 

352 


1,896 13 2 

724 19 7 


£2,621 12 9 


PUNDS. . 

£S02 13.S'. 1 0(i. New South AVales 4 per cent Stock. 

£212 S.s. Midland Railway 2|- per cent Debenture Stock. 

£664 16,?. 2rt!. South Australian Government 3^ per cent Inscribed Stock, 1939. 
,£454 16, V. 2d. 3 per cent Local Loans Stock. 

£297 7.?. New Zealand Government 4 per cent Consolidated Stock, 1927. 
Purchased during year — 

.£201 9s. 3d. New Zealand 4. per cent Stock, 1943-63. 



PAYMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1914. 


PAYMENTS. 

House Account 
.Rent, 

Iiisnraiioe (including’ Iiisuranco against War risks 

on Library, £10,000) 

Pi,epairs 

Lighting, Heating, and Water ... 

Other expenditure ... 


S.A.IiAIUKS AND WaGES 

Pkinti.vg and Stationery .. 
Lihrary — New Books 
Journal Account 

Printing 

Illustrations 
Postage ... ... 


£ s. 

465 0 

41 16 
2 19 
53 2 


384 19 10 
27 9 11 

13 3 11 
549 16 4 


Donation to Pali 'Dictionary (Final Donation)... 

Postage ... 

Auditoh’-s Fee 

Cleaning and Restoring Pictures 

Sundry Payments ... ... 

Purchase op £201 9.s. Sd. New Zealand 4 per 
CENT Stock, 1943-63 


Balance as at .December 31, 1914, being cash at 

Bankers and in band ... 

Lloyds Bank, Limited ... 

Post Office Savings Bank 

Petty Oa,sh 

Postage 


487 IS 
278 13 

0 7 

1 8 


10 10 
31 15 


1,853 9 11 


£2,621 12 9 


We have examined the above Abstract of Receipts 
and I’ayments with the hooks and voueher.s 
of the Society, and have verified the Invest- 
ments therein described, and we hereby certify 
the said Abstract to be true and correct. 


pY, GREWDSON, 

for the Gouucil. 

| R. SEWELL, 

I for the Societv. 

N.E. WATERHOUSE, F.C.A., 
1 Profe.ssional Auditor. 


J. ICENNEDY, Ho}t. Treasurer, . London, February 27, 1915. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

^Meetings are — by Dr. Spooner, “ Excavations at Paiali 
putra’'"; by Professor de la Vallee Pou.ssin, “ Ma Detinition 
dll Grand Yehicule” yby Colonel Sykes, The History of 
Persia”; by Professor Macdonell, “ The Development of 
Hindu Iconograph}^ ” ; and by Mr. Legge, '•' The Worsliip 
of Mitliras and its Mysteries 

(g) The miscellaueoiis pages contain many interesting 
contributions, and the Notices of Books form, as usual, 
a useful feature. 

8. Since the last Anniversary Meeting, the Oriental 
Translation Fund has published Volume 23, “ Vis an<l 
Ramin ”, translated from the Georgian by Mr. Wardroj^ ; 
from the sales this appears to be of great interest. 
Another work sanctioned for this series, but unavoidably 
postponed owing to the War, is the translation of the 
" Ottoman Conquest of Egypt by Ibn lyas ” : Major 
Salmon, the translator and editor, is absent on active 
service. 

9. Volume 16 of the Monograph series has just 
appeared, containing ‘‘ Tablets from Lagas and other 
Babylonian Sites The Society is indebted to Dr. Pinches 
for doing this work, and to Mr. Randolf Berens for 
financial assistance in its publication. 

10. The Public School Gold Medal for 1914 was won 
by Mr. H. W. Beck, of Denstone College, Rocester, for 
his Essay on The East India Company ; and the Medal 
was presented by Lord Ronaldshay on the 23rd June. 

11 (a). Under Rule 30 the Rt. Hon. S.yed Ameer AH 
and Sir Charles Lyall retire from the Office of Vice- 
President. 

The Council recommend the election of Mr. Long worth 
Dames and Profes.sor Margoliouth. 

(b) Under Rule 31 Mr. Kennedy, Mr, Fleet, and 
Dr, Codrington retire from their respective offices of 
Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Secretary, and Hon. Librarian. 

The Council recommend their re-election. 

JKAS. 1915. 


38 
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((?) Under Rule 32 the following ordinary members 
retire : — Sir Ernest Satow and Sir Geoi’ge Scott. 

Other vacancies are caused by the retirement of 
Professor Arnold and Professor Rapson, and a third by 
the nomination of Mr. Dames as Vice-President. 

The Council i*ecommend to till these five vacancies the 
election of- — 

The Rt Hon. Syed Ameer Ali. 

Mr. Blagden. 

Sir Charles Lyall. 

Mr. Sewell. 

Mr. Vincent Smith. 

(d) Under Rule 81 

Mr. Crewdson, 

Sir G-eorge Scott, 

Mr. Waterhouse. 

are nominated auditors for the ensuing year, 

Dr. Gaster, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
said that they would agree that it was absolutely satis- 
factory from the point of view both of finance and of 
membership. There was an advance of thirteen in 
membership as compared with the previous year, so that 
in spite of the natural disappearance of members from 
death and other causes they had every reason to be 
satisfied that numbers were kept up by fresh additions. 
They might hope to go on widening the circle of scholars 
wlio were interested in the work the Society was doing. 
They had been able to meet not only their normal 
expenditure, but the extraordinary expenditure under 
three heads, two of them due to the War, referred to in 
the Report. He welcomed the outlay on the restoration 
of the pictures in the Society’s posse.ssion. Tliese works 
of , art, the existence of which had become almo.st unknown 
for years past even to members of the Society, had 
come to light again for an expenditure of about £60 
spread over two years. Many faded pictures could again 
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be seen in. their pristine beauty and glory, and thus many 
members would realize anew the value of beautiful works 
of art which had come from the East. They would also 
be made available for those who were interested in art 
generally, who would come to know how many beautiful 
tilings were now to be found in the rooms of the Society. 
Besides meeting this extraordinary expenditure the 
Society had been able to put aside a substantial sum, not 
for bad days, but, as he belie smd, for the time when the 
Society would be able to expend still further for' the 
work which lay before it. 

Attention had been drawn in the Eeport to the literary 
output of the Society. To his mind this was the primary 
fruit of their work and the main justification for the 
existence of the Society. They had reason to be proud 
of the work accomplished in the field of science and 
letters in realizing the aim of the Society as the best 
medium towards making the East known to the 
West. That work had met with great success during 
the ninety years or so of the existence of the 
Society, and even in these troubled times they had been 
able to produce more than 1,100 pages of solid matter, 
forming a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
East. This was an achievement of which they had ever}?- 
reason to be proud. On previous occasions the strength 
of intellect, depth of scholarship, and fidelity to truth had 
been put to the test; but they had never been put to 
a more severe test than at the present time. Although 
the minds of all were inevitably preoccupied by the War, 
and in many ways they had to devote themselves to the 
pressing troubles of the hour, the fact that so many 
students had given sufficient time and attention to many 
abstract problems of the East showed that the Societ}" 
was resting on a very solid foundation. But they must 
not rest satisfied with what, they had already accom- 
plished. There were still before them great" fields of 
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rcaeareh and problems going back thonsands of years 
awaiting further investigation. They had the satisfaction 
of reflecting that at a time of such heavy trials and 
troubles they were working for the future greatness ol‘ 
this country in a manner not unlike that of their sous 
and brothers on the field of battle. They and the Society 
were also fighting for truth, for light, for freedom, for 
the advance of science, for mutual charity, for mutual 
humanity, for a better recognition of what was best in 
man, and for the ideal tliat Immanity should form one 
great family’- and men of different races and creeds should 
learn to appreciate and know one another much better 
than before. By continuing the work, by steady literary 
output, and by producing articles like those which were 
appearing in the Journal, which covered practically the 
whole field of the East, they ivere trying to decipher and 
to bring to life again the pliiloaojfliies and civilizations of 
the past, and thus to hold a torch of learningto illuminate 
the present. Those wdio had read the Journal during tlie 
past year would see how many fruitful fields had been 
touched, and as they turned its pages they would mourn 
the loss of so promising a scholar and soldier as Captain 
Binsteed, who had been able to give them so vivid 
a glimpse of the lamas of Central Asia, His article 
would form a permanent monument to one who bad given 
his life for his country. They had also been glad to 
welcome other young members whose work had shown 
that the future of Oriental learning was not dependent 
on the older generation alone, hut that a new generation 
was corning forward to hand on the torch. 

Mr. Yusuf Ali said he need not follow Dr, Gaster in 
Iris survey of the satisfactory work of the past year, hut 
he would like to make a few observations as to the literary 
work. As Dr. Gaster had well pointed out, the Journal 
seemed to be what might be called the most important 
of the activities of the Society. In this connexion he 
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would like to refer to liis own experience. He joined the 
.Society twenty years ago, and during the greater part of 
that time he had been very far away from headquarters. 
It had been Ids lot in India to serve in very out-of-the- 
way di.stricts - where books were scarce and where one 
could gain very little current reading except the daily 
paper. In those situations one felt a longing for some- 
thing tliat would take one away now and again from the 
narrow world and the few men and women one saw to 
the larger vmrld both of the present day and of remote 
ages. So when the Journal of the Royal A.siatic Society 
made its quarterly appearance it came as a most welcome 
guest. When he was in camp in the cold weather in 
lonely districts the Journal came as a gleam , of light 
which took him back, which showed him, as through 
a time machine or a tTame-jamshed, earlier periods of the 
world’s hi.story. 

In the second place he would like to notice a very 
welcome transformation that was only just beginning in 
the Journal and in the activities of the Society. When 
he joined the Society the Journal was almost entirely 
devoted to matters of archseological interest. Of late 
some articles of modern interest had been given, and quite 
lately they had had in the rooms of the Society a lecture 
on modern Indian music. Some people who looked upon 
learning as a matter of archoeology and of ancient 
research might possibly feel doubtful about this new 
departure, but for his own part he would like to urge 
that the departure was in the right direction and likely 
to make the work of the Society more fruitful in the 
future. In the study of the past they ought not to 
detach themselves entirely from the present or from the 
future that was just going to follow the present. In all 
departments of archaeological study they found that the 
tendency of present-day scholarship was to treat ancient 
problems from the. modern point of view. Professor 
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Gilbert Murray was a brilliant example of scholarship 
which was absolutely in the front rank of classical 
knowledge, and which yet threw light on the dark 
corners oi; our life to-day. He had devoted his splendid 
talents to an attempt to bring the old learning into 
relation with the modern facts of life. He thought that 
if tljis was being done in the field of classical study, it 
^vas even more necessary in regard to the ancient learning 
of the living East. 

There had been to a very great extent a divorce 
between students of the ancient East and those who 
were interested in • the modern East. They knew that 
a far larger number of people were interested in the 
different countries of the modern East than in the 
ancient East, but obviously the roots of the present 
in all the countries of the East lay very far and 
deep down in the past. It was only by bringing the 
past to illustrate the present and throw light upon 
the problems of the future that we should be able in 
the field of action to produce the solid results which we 
should all have at heart, for the true aim of scholarship 
was not only the discovery of objective truth, but to 
relate the truths we found to the actual problems of the 
time. In all the countries of the East tremendous forces 
were at work wholly transforming the thought and mode 
of life of the people, and we could only understand the 
peculiar trend of those forces by keeping constantly 
before our eyes the ancient forces which produced the 
societies in which these modern changes were taking 
place. If that was forgotten we should not be able to 
^vork out the future with the same sureness of touch 
as if we tried to base our administrative action on 
a true understanding of the past. The Society had 
amongst its members a large number of men who were 
not merely scholars, but who were soldiers, administrators, 
men of action, and to them it was of the utmost 
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I importance that the results of accurate scholarship and 

deep researcli should be easily accessible and available. 
To those who specialized in ancient learning it was of 
equal importance that the modern trend of thought and 
action in the countries comprehended by those researches 
should also be available, for the present was in many 
cases the best interpreter of the past. 

He believed that the School of Oriental Studies which 
had, been so long talked about was within measurable 
distance of achievement. It had been thought that the 
spliere of the School would be entirely different from the 
sphere of this Society, inasmuch as it would deal with 
practical problems, while the Society mainly dealt with 
ancient learning. But it seemed to him that while the 
primary object might be different in the two cases, the 
result, the ultimate goal, was the same in both, namely, 
the discovery of truth, the study of facts, and their 
application to modern problems. The establishment ’ of 
the School ought to help the work and activities of the 
Society by interesting many more people in its proceedings 
and in the Journal. He would only add that, while in 
the past, as he had said, he had found the Journal most 
lielpful in keeping him in touch w'ith the progress of 
research, now that he would have more time to pursue 
Ids studies and breathe the atmo.sphere of tlie larger 
libraries, he was quite sure that he would find it as 
helpful as before. He begged to second the adoption of 
the Report. 

ilB. W, Coldstream, in supporting the motion, said it 
Avas satisfactory to know that there was a fair increase 
in niomhersliip and also an increase in invested funds. 
Tlie Society had a membership of 700, an income of 
nearly Jf 1,900, and its invested funds amounted to some 
£2,600. But lie ventured to ask if these resources in 
membership and money were sufficient for a Society witli 
the great aims and objects they had in view. Neither in 
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these respects nor in the accommodation which it supplied 
to memhers did the Society adequately meet its great 
aims and olyects. Within the means at its disposal it 
was doing most valuable work, as Dr. Gaater had 
eloquently shown, though he agreed with Mr. Yusui: Ali 
tliat more might be done to modernize the aims oi; the 
Society. It existed, as they knew, for the encouragement 
of the arts, literature, and science of the East. Tlie 
encouragement which it gave to the arts and sciences of 
the Orient was comparatively small, though as regards 
literature it was the great ixjedium through which research, 
and Oriental learning were carried out in the West. But 
he did not think the Society occupied the field which it 
might fairly be expected to occupjo As regards member- 
ship, the population of the countries embraced within the 
scope of the Royal Asiatic Society might be put at fully 
1,000 millions. When they considered this they saw that 
the member.ship, prosperity, and popularity of their Society, 
and its bulk in the eyes of the public, were extremely 
small. But they must not allow that to discourage them, 
as the Society fulfilled a most important function, and 
had had a very honourable history. In this connexion 
he might mention that he had unsuecessfully inquired for 
some history of the Society comprehensively showing the 
membership and achievements of the past ninety-two 
years, and he would like to suggest that some such record 
should be prepared. He regretted that there was not in 
London, the capital of the British Empire, any building 
which could be regarded as an adequate presentation of 
India and the East, and that their Society, which was the 
oldest representative of. Eastern interests in the British 
Isles, was not more adequately supported, and possessed 
such inadequate accommodation. These rooms were not 
fitted to be the home of a great Society like theirs, 
although he was aware that they had been in recent 
years improved and brightened. The Society was fulfilling 
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a pjreat and valuable purpose, but be ventured tt) think 
that there might be possibilities ol‘ great development in 
its work and in the facilities it had for representing 
Eastern studies to the West. 

The Chairman said that he was only a substitute feu,- 
their President and his words would be few. The finances 
of the SocietjT- had been spoken of in very favourable 
terms, but it was to be remembered that the year to 
which the Report related was peaceful for more than lialf 
its terra, while the year through which they were now 
passing was one of continued war. It was to be feared, 
therefore, that at the next anniversary meeting a much 
less favourable condition of tilings financial would be 
disclosed. The War had touched them as it had touched 
every home in England, and they would suffer from it in 
the future. They had listened to Mr. Coldstream with 
interest, and he was sure they would have thanked him 
with more appreciation than they were able to give him, 
though that was very much, if he had shown some way 
by which their membership and resources could be 
extended. They did the best they could with the 
means at their disposal, and tliey very much desired to 
have larger means. They would like to have more 
spacious rooms for their library and the extension of their 
work, and also for the exhibition of those art treasures 
of which they had heard, some of them for the first time. 
With the help of a Committee who were interested in art 
matters they had had their valuable pictures cleared from 
the grime of ages, and they had a great number of 
specimens of Oriental art which no one had seen, at least 
not for years. He thought it might be a good thing, and 
perhaps tend to increase the membership of the Society, 
to have a show of these beautiful things when the work 
of restoration was completed. They might invite their 
friends to come and see them and encourage them to join 
the Society. He sympathized with what had been said 
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by Mr. Coldstream as to want of recognition of the art 
side of the life of the East in their work. But he could 
not say that the subject had been entirely absent from 
the Journal, for in recent years they had had several 
papers on art matters. But it had to be admitted that 
these did not hold the same place of honour as subjects of 
discussion as the history, laws, languages, and philosophy 
of the East. He hoped that tlie suggested exhibition 
might help to quicken their interest in these matters. 

Another point he wished to bring to notice was that of 
the hospitality this country was now giving to Belgians 
driven from their own homes. There was, as they all 
knew, a colony of learned men from Louvain now living 
at Cambridge. That colony wms endeavouring to carry 
on a moiSt valuable publication which for several years 
had been produced at Louvain, Le Mtoseon, and the first 
number produced under these conditions had been 
published by Cambridge University. Upon the reception 
the publication met with its continuance would depend. 
He thought that not only in the interests of learning, but 
also in those of hospitality to an injured people, we ought 
to show our appreciation of the efibrts of these homeless 
wanderers of science by doing our best to keep their lamp 
burning, and he begged to commend to their attention the 
prospectus of Le Museon in the last number of the 
Society’s Journal. ' . 

As to the references made to the School of Oriental 
Studies in London, he thought they might hope to see 
that realized, at any rate so far as the limited means 
available permitted, some time early next year. The 
building had been put in the hands of the architect, and 
would be ready probably by the autumn, and by then 
tho^T- hoped that the governing body would have been 
constituted, and would have found teachers to start the 
work in a number of important departments. 

Mr. Coldstream made a very interesting suggestion, 
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which perhaps the Secretaiy had al read}- tliouu-ht of. 
As he said, the Society had been in existence for ninety- 
two years, and in eight years more its centenary would 
be reached. The Council hoped that by that time they 
would be able to present to the members, and to the world 
outside, a centenary volume. He well recollected some 
years ago in Calcutta the celebration of the centenary of 
the first of all Asiatic societies — the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal — and the production of a centenary volume which 
was greeted Avith great appreciation. He was sure their 
own Society would be able to show a tale of work in 
these hundred years hardly inferior, if inferior at all, to 
that of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He hoped the 
members would co-operate in promoting the preparation 
■of this valuable volume, and he was sure they would find 
in it much to give them hope and encouragement. 

He would like to say, in conclusion, liow deeply year 
by year their debt accumulated to their Secretary. The 
satisfactory condition of their finances was almost entirely 
lier work, and the beautiful perfection with which tlie 
Journal was issued \vas entirely her work. Their thanks 
to her were so great, that it was difficult year by year to 
find any fresh way of expressing them. But the vote 
•of thanks they would give most cordially was the only 
return their poor hearts could offer. , 

The Report was adopted, and the recommendations of 
the Council for the election of officers, and the vote of 
tliaiiks to the Auditors, were agreed to. 


.Presentation of Public Schools Medal 
At a meeting of the Society on June 8, 1915, with 
Lord Reay, the President, in the chair, Sir Hngli Barnes, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., presented the Public Schools Medal 
and prize to Mr. H. A. Mettam, of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and prizes to Mr. Lnmley, of Eton, and 
Mr. Bickersteth, of Shrewsbury. 
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The President announced that the Triennial Gold 
Medal of the Society had been conferred on Mrs. AgiieiS 
Smith Lewis and Mrs. Margaret Dunlop Gibson. It was 
impossible to .separate them in the award, as tlie.se 
.si.sfcers had always been united in their brilliant efforts 
in the study of Syriac and Arabic literature. It was 
very appropriate that in a year when so niucli was 
being done by women to relieve the sufferings of the 
other sex inflicted on the field of battle this recognition 
should be given to ladies. The Council were una,iiimous 
that the award could not be given to two more deserving- 
scholars than these two ladies. 

The Rev. Dr. Nairn, Head Master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, said that on behalf of the School and of 
his pupil and friend Mr. Mettam he had to acknowledge the 
award of the Medal. Mr. Mettam had clo.se ties with India, 
for he w^as born in Cawnpore, and his father could not be 
with them that day as he was now residing in that 
celebrated town. Possibly Mettam might at a later date 
go out to India and there take up his career. If he 
should not do so, the chief and perhaps the only reason 
would be considerations of health. The winning of the 
Medal would be a lasting memory to Mettam in whatever 
career or course of study he might pursue, and it would 
be a stimulus to the section of the school which pursued 
the important study of the history of India. 

Sir Hugh Barnes: When I received the invitation 
of your Society to come here to-day I accepted it with 
a light heart, as it seemed to me the presentation of 
a few prizes would not be a very formidable matter ; 
bub when I was shown the speeches which you have 
listened to on previous occasions and saw the names of 
the distinguished persons by whom they were delivered — 
most of them Secretarie.s of State for India or 
Ex- Viceroys — I confess I felt considerable dismay ; 
a dismay not unmixed with wonder that your Council 
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should take the risk, of asking a ooiuparativelr unknown 
man like mj^self to .occupy a position liithorto taken 
hy such very eminent people. But although I may not 
he able to give you an address of the quality to which 
you have been accustomed, I need hardly say that 
1 regard it as a great honour to be asked to come 
here this evening, and it will be a great pleasure to me 
to talk to you a little about “Delhi Past and Present”, 
which is the subject of the essays this year. 

I do not think I need say much about the Public 
School Prize and Medal Fund. Most of you know that it 
owes its foundation to tlie genero.sity of a few Indian 
Chiefs and gentlemen, and that out of. the income derived 
from the funds thus provided the Society undertook, 
in the case of seven of our principal Public Schools, to 
give annually to each school a prize for the best essay on 
a given Indian subject, and also a Medal for that essay 
among the prize essays which was judged to be the best. 
Latterly a number of other schools have desired to take 
part in the competition for the Medal, and I believe the 
total number at present on the Society’s list is over thirty. 
In the future, therefore, the competition is likely to 
become very keen. In the present year only four schools 
have competed — Merchant Taylors’, Eton, Shrewsbury, 
and Plymouth. This, of course, is to be explained bj^ the 
War, and considering the terrible anxieties and distractions 
of the time, the demands made on our schools for the 
Officers’ Training Corps, and the splendid way in which 
our boys have responded to the call, it is perhaps a Avonder 
that there should have been any competition at all. I am 
heartily in sympathy with the object of the Society in 
starting this competition, viz. the encouragement of the 
study of Indian history and geography in our Public 
Schools, and we owe the Society a debt of gratitude for the 
lead they have given in this matter. 

Delhi is a very big subject, and as our time is short 
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I must confine myself mainly to my own experience of 
the place. But there are a few conclusions and reflections 
arising out of its history to which I should like to call 
your attention. You know, of course, that in historic 
times there have been no less than seven cities of Delhi. 
There is modern Delhi built by the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
and to the south, covering no less than 45 square miles, 
extend the ruins of six earlier cities in which, speaking 
generally, the only buildings remaining are the mosques, 
the shrines, and the tombs of the great men. 

The first point I would mention is that I suppose there 
is no more blood-stained tract in all the wmi’ld than the 
area occupied by these seven cities and their immediate 
neighbourhood. It is not necessary to go back to ancient 
liistory to establish this fact. Take only the 600 years 
of Muhammadan rule in India from 1191 a.d. to 1803, 
when Lord Lake drove out the Marathas from Delhi and 
established British supremacy. During these 600 years 
no less than eight dynasties reigned in Delhi, six of which 
were crowded into the first 320 years of the period. 

What you have to remember is that each one of these 
djmasties was established by violence and force, and, if we 
except the first five reigns of the Mughals, the story of 
the succession of individual kings is more or less a weary 
repetition of rebellious sons, of Muhammadan mutinies, 
and of Hindu revolts. Also during these 600 years Delhi- 
on four occasions was given over to days of sack and 
massacre by invaders from without; first of all by 
Tamerlane in 1398, then by the great Nadir Shah in 
1739, again by Ahmad Shah, Nadir Shah’s great Afghan 
captain in 1756, and finally by the Marathas towards 
the close of the century. On the other hand, it is pleasing 
to recollect by way of contrast that since 1803 — with the 
one exception of the memorable events of the Mutiny in 
the summer of 1857 — we have given Delhi 112 years of 
uninterrupted peace and prosperity, probably the longest 
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period of tranquillity the city has ever enjoyed within 
historic times. 

Next I would remind you that Delhi owes its stormy 
history mainly to its geographical position. The history 
of Northern India from the earliest times is, as you know, 
largely the historj?- of repeated invasions from the north- 
west, If you look at a meteorological map of India, 
wliere the rainfall is shown in varying depths of colour, 
you will see that from a thin w^ash on the Afghan 
frontier, where the rainfall is about seven inches a year, 
the colour gradually deepens as you go south-east till you 
come to the deep green of the semi-tropical vegetation of 
Lower Bengal. I like to think that all these invaders — - 
Aryan, Turk, Afghan, Pathan, and Mughal — came pouring 
down from the arid steppes of Central Asia in pursuit of 
the rainfall ; they were in quest of a land of greater 
plenty, and their main objective was Hindustan, the rich 
plain in the basins of the J umna and Ganges Elvers. 
But the only road by which they could reach this 
“Promised Land” was through the gap which lies between 
the Himalayas on the north, and the great Indian desert, 
which you will see stretches from a little south of Delhi 
almost to the shores of the Indian Ocean. That desert 
was and still is impassable for armies, and so the invading 
hordes poured in succession through the gap, only to lind 
Delhi, the gate of Hindustan, standing sentinel at the far 
end. Hence the frequent struggle for its possession. 

The same advantage of position, which gave Delhi its 
strategic importance in its early daj^s, has made it in our 
time a great railway centre. When I went out to India 
forty-one yeavs ago there was no railway across the desert. 
Even now after all these years there is only one small 
single-track narrow-gauge line in the south, which is of 
little or no military importance. So you will see that all 
the great trunk lines of India which connect the rich 
south and east with the Panjab, the frontier, and with 
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Karaclii down, the Valley of the Indus necessarily pass 
through tlie same gap, and all converge upon Delhi. Now 
that our frontier is pushed forward to the edge of iho 
Afghan plateau, the scientific frontier desired by Lord 
Lytton, and that with our sea power we can land troops 
at Karachi and reach the Panjab, up the Indus Valley, the 
strategic value of Delhi is not as great as it was ; but it 
will always be a position of importance, and situated as 
it is in the midst of the most virile races of India, the 
Siklis, the Rajputs, the Jats, and the bulk of tlie northern 
Muhammadans, Delhi, in the event of trouble wdiether 
from within, or without, is likely, I fear, to maintain its 
reputation as one of the storm centres of India. 

Next, I would remind you that Delhi’s claim to be 
called an Imperial city rests on a very brief pedigree. 
We can hardl}^ digniiy with the title of Emperor the 
Pathan and Afghan kings who ruled there, though some 
of them, no doubt, carried their arms far to the south and 
east. The finst Muhammadan Empire of India was that of 
the Mughals, which was founded by Babar in 1526; and tlie 
fact on which I wish to lay stress is that the capital of 
the Mughals in the hejMay of their prosperity — i.e. during 
the reigns of Babar, Humayan, Akbar, and Jahangir — was 
Agra, not Delhi. The splendid red sandstone fort and 
palace at Agra were built by Akbar, the greatest of the 
Mughals, and so far from wishing to return to Delhi we 
know that he began to build another capital south of 
Agra at Fatehpur Sikri, the magnificent remains of which 
are one of the sights of India. Even the Emperor Shah 
Jahan began his reign at Agra ; it was he who built there 
the famous Taj-Mahal and the Moti Masjid, or Pearl 
Mosque, and it was only in the middle of his reign that, 
with that passion for building which seems to have 
possessed all the Muhammadan kings and emperors, he 
decided to erect another capital at Delhi. His city, the 
modem Delhi which we know, was completed in 1650, 
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find you will see that from that date to 1803, the date of 
Lord Lake’s victory, is only 158 years. 

Lastly, I would refer to the belief prevalent in England, 
and also to some extent among Europeans in India, tliat 
Delhi has a hold upon the imagination of the people of 
India, that it is still a name to conjure with, and that its 
selection as the future capital of our Indian Empire was 
therefore sure to be enthusiastically welcomed by all 
classes of the community, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
because of its historical associations. That is the view 
taken very naturally by all our young essayists, for it is 
the popular view, but I cannot say that it is in accord 
with my own Indian experience. It presupposes, you will 
see, a united India and something akin to a common 
national consciousness or sentiment. But one of the first 
things we are taught, or ought to be taught, about India 
is that it is not one country but several countries, not one 
nation but several nations, and it is still true that feeling 
and sentiment in India, is not yet national but mainly 
racial and provincial. I spent most of my Indian service 
on the frontier in Baluchistan and I never heard the 
tribesmen speak with any special pride or enthusiasm of 
Delhi, Their hero was Ahmad Shah Durani, and their 
attitude is, I think, typical of that of other parts of India. 
Each race or community thinks first of its own capital, the 
Sikhs of Lahore, the Marathas of Poona, the Muhammadans 
of Eastern Bengal of Dacca, and so on. Moreover, the 
memory of Delhi was not altogether a pleasant memory, for 
it was associated with recollections of unbridled, ambition 
and of unrestricted and often tyrannical personal rule. 
My own impression is that the modern reputation of 
Delhi is largely of our own making, and rests partly on 
the recollection of the famous siege in the time of the 
Mutiny which made Delhi a household word in England, 
and partly on its selection on three separate occasions as 
the site for a great Imperial assemblage or Durbar. 
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''.ro turn now to the history of Delhi in our own time, 
it is hardly possible to speak of Delhi without some 
reiei'ence to the great events of the Mutiny ; but as time 
is short I am afraid I must follow the example of one 
of our young essayists, the winner of the Medal, who 
dismisses the Mutiny in half a dozen lines with the 
remark “that the events of that time belong less to 
Delhi than to tlie general history of India I will only 
say this, that in the present perilous times we are able 
to appreciate as we probably'- never appreciated before 
the strained anxiety with which the people of England 
during those memorable summer months of 1857 awaited 
news of the gi’eat struggle at Delhi, on which for a time 
at least the fate of Northern India was depending. In 
our studies of the Mutiny, when we have been thrilled 
by the stories of the courage, endurance, and heroism 
displayed by Englishmen in those eventful months, 
I daresay many of us have sometimes wondered whetlier 
in these modern days of wealth and luxury our 
countrymen would again display the same qualities if 
they -svere put to the test. That doubt has for ever been 
set at rest by the splendid heroism of our ti’oops on the 
plains of France and Flanders. It is also a legitimate 
source of pride and satisfaction, and a great tribute to 
the qualities of the British Raj, that to-day there are 
lighting with us in defence of the Empire, in the Persian 
Gulf, in Egypt, in the Dardanelles, and even in France, 
not only representatives of the same gallant races — the 
Sikhs, the Pathans, the Panjabi Muhammadans, and the 
Gurkhas — who shared with us the peril and the glory of 
the great siege of 1857, but also probably the descendants 
of many who then fought against us. 

During the last forty years Delhi has been the scene of 
three great pageants — Lord Lytton’s historic Assemblage 
in 1877, when Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress 
of India ; the Coronation Durbar of King Edward VII, 
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Avliicb was held by Lord Curzoii in 1903 in tlie presence 
of the Duke and Duchess of Connauglit ; and King George's 
great Durbar in 1911. I was fortunate enough to be 
present at Wo of these Durbars. I attended Lord Lytton’s 
Assemblage as a young officer of three years’ service, and 
as Foreign Secretary I was entrusted by Lord Curzon 
with the management of the Durbar of 1903, It is 
interesting to look back and note some of the contrasts 
between those three great assemblages, and the gradual 
crescendo of pomp and circumstance which they exhibited. 
For example, in the matter of locomotion Lord Lytton’s 
Durbar was largely a Durbar of horsemen. Only two 
railways had reached Delhi in 1877, and railway facilities 
elsewhere were small. Consequently most of the chiefs 
from Rajputana, Central India, and the Panjab came 
riding into Delhi at the head of their picturesque bodies 
of retainers just as they might have ridden to a Durbar 
in the old days of the Mughals. B}?' 1903 Delhi had 
already become a great railway centre, and both the 
chiefs and the heads of local governments came in 
gorgeous special trains and were able to bring with them 
their own splendid equipages. This Durbar was therefore 
largely a Durbar of special trains and carriages. At the 
1911 Durbar railways were even more in evidence, and, 
apart from the railways, it was markedly a Durbar of 
motor-cars. 

Another contrast was this. Lord Lytton’s Durbar was 
almost exclusively one of officials and chiefs, for the 
proclamation of the Imperial title mainly affected the 
Rulers of the Native States. Lord Curzon, on the other 
hand, at the Coronation Durbar, endeavoured to bring 
together representatives of, all classes of the population 
from every part of India. Each local government was 
invited to bring with it as the guests of Government 
the leading men, British and Indian, of every community 
in their province. The design was to make the celebration 
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not only official but public, and those of us who were 
present will recall the magnificent success of Lord Curzon’s 
great conception. The same procedure was followed in 
1911 to an even greater extent, and one of the most 
remarkal)le sights, I am told, was tlie enormous concourse 
of natives from the surrounding districts who flocked 
into Delhi to catch a glimpse of the King-Emperor, and 
who on the day of the Durbar crowded tlie great embank- 
ment which surrounded the Durbar area. The King’s 
Assemblage of 1911 was in fact not only a Durbar but 
a great popular festival. 

Perhaps the greatest contrast was in the attitude of 
the chiefs. In 1877 most of the chiefs were unacquainted 
with each other. They were old-fashioned and ultra- 
conservative, and they came together with some doubt 
and hesitation both as to their own position, and as to 
what might be the meaning of this novel assumption of 
the title of ” Empress ”. The question of the precedence 
of chiefs from difierent parts of India, who had never 
before met, presented apparently insuperable difficulty, 
for no chief was inclined to admit that any other was 
superior to himself. This difficulty was got over by 
avoiding presentations and by placing Lord Lytton alone 
in a central dais or kiosk^ while the chiefs and heads of 
local governments were seated together in the front row 
of a pavilion carefully shaped as the segment of a circle, 
of which the Viceroy’s dais was the centre. Thus everyone 
was equally distant from the Viceroy, and none could 
claim precedence over anyone else. In 1903 a new 
generation of chiefs had arisen. Many knew English and 
had travelled in England. The precedence difficulty was 
not absent owing to the fact that on this occasion all the 
chiefs were presented to the. Viceroy and the Duke of 
Connaught, It was surmounted by dividing the great 
Jiorseshoe in which- the Durbar was held into blocks 
according to provinces, and all the chiefs of a province, 
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great and small, came up to be presented together. It 
was found that within a province the chiefs liad a 
recognized order of precedence among themselves. In 
1911 all difficulties appear to have been smoothed over 
by the enthusiastic devotion displayed to the person of 
the King-Emperor. 

The last great event in the history of Dodhi is the 
transfer to that city of the capital of the Government of 
India. That was, and is still to some extent, a controversial 
subject, and as this is a learned and not a political Society 
it would not be proper for me to express an opinion upon 
it, but I can give you the facts. The interesting point to 
bear in mind is that since the early days when the 
Governor of Bengal became the Governor-General and 
lianded over the government of his provinces to Lieutenant- 
Governors, the Government of India have had no distinct 
liome of their own. As you know, their summer head- 
quarters have for many years been at Simla, where they 
reside alongside the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. 
In the winter thej’’ used to move to Calcutta, where they 
resided along with the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
In 1911 it was decided to appoint again a Governor of 
Bengal of the same rank and status as the Governors of 
Bombay and Madras, and as it was not considered suitable 
that a Governor and the Viceroy should reside in the 
same place, it was decided to move the winter capital 
of the Government of India to Delhi, the summer capital 
remaining at Simla as before. Now Delhi since the 
Mutiny has been a part of the Panjab Province. But on 
this occasion, following tlie examples of Washington, and of 
Ottawa, and of Camberra in Australia, it was decided to 
include Delhi and a few miles of surrounding country in 
an enclave which should be under the direct administration 
of the Supreme Government. That has been done and the 
Government of India have at last their own separate 
liabitation outside the limits of Any province. It is not, 
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oE course, a very central position ; indeed, a glance at tlie 
map will show that, if you take the whole of the Indian 
Empire including Burma, Calcutta is the more central 
place of the two. But whatever opinions w'e may hold as 
to the general policy of the change of capital there is no 
doubt that to Delhi itself the move will be an unmixed 
gain. Instead of remaining, as it was when I went out to 
India, a somewhat derelict, rather uncared for, and half- 
forgotten city situated in a corner of a province (the 
Panjab), whose capital was elsewhere, it will become once 
again the centre of Indian admini.stration, e are building 
there an eighth city, not, you must remember, a native 
city. There is no intention, so far as I know, of removing 
the natives from their existing homes in the present city 
and its suburbs. What wm are building, so I understand, 
is a sort of “ West End ” or “ Westminster ” of the existing 
city, which will contain the great Government buildings, 
the houses of the officials, and the cantonment for the 
troops. There we may liope the genius of the architects, 
Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Baker, will succeed in raising 
buildings not unw'-orthy to stand in proximity to the 
masterpieces of Shah Jahan. Under the fostering charge 
of the Supreme Government, provided, as in time it 
certainly wall be, witli all the amenities and conveniences 
of modern civilization, wdth the chaos of its ancient ruins 
reduced to some sort of order and plan, and witli its 
famous old buildings renovated and restored if necessary, 
or in any case preserved and guarded with jealous care, 
Delhi — in the cold weather — is likely to become in the 
future a paradise for the historian, the archaeologist, and 
the sightseer. Nor will it be without attractions for 
the sportsman, and I am sure we shall all re-echo the 
hope so eloquently expressed in the telegram sent hy 
the Princes of India to the King after his return : 
” that the historic change of capital may mark the 
beginning of a new era Which will ensure greater 
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liappiness, prosperity,, and progress to all the peoples 
of India/'' 

And now, Mr. Mettam, it is my pleasant duty to present 
you with the prize and the medal which you have won. 
The subject this year was a very difficult one, and in 
dealing with it your essay displays a general balance and 
restraint which have, I am sure, largely contributed to 
your success. I notice that t\vo years ago Dr. Nairn, 
wdien speaking at one of these meetings, observed that 
while boys were ready to read the Indian history of tlie 
last 150 years, they found the tangled history of Hindu 
and Muhammadan dynasties dull and unpalatable. When 
therefore he heard that the subject this year was Delhi 
with its history, running back into the legendary past, he 
must have felt some qualms as to how^ his boys would 
face the test, and it mu.st be a peculiar satisfaction to him 
to find that it is one of his own boys who has won the 
first prize. We all very heartily congratulate you, 
Mr. Mettam, and Merchant Taylors’ School on your 
success. 

, Up to this year Merchant Taylors’ and, Eton in the 
competition for the medal had tied with three wins each. 
This year, although Merchant Taylors’ had forged ahead, 
Eton has come in a very good second with an excellent 
essay by Mr. Lurnley, and I have much pleasure in 
presenting you, Mr. Lurnley, with your prize. You will 
be pleased to know that your essay w^as considered to bo 
deserving of the modal if there had not been competition, 
and it indicates wdde and careful reading. The third 
place is awarded to Mr. Bickersteth, of Shrewsbury, whom 
I congratulate on the prize he has Avon. I read this essay 
with much interest. Its fault, perhaps, is that there is 
not enough of it, but it has been rightly described as 
a liAmly and spirited attempt to define tlie place of Delhi 
in history, Mr. Warne, of Plymouth College, AAdiose essay 
is placed fourth in order of merit and is also awarded 
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a prize, lias unfortunately not been able to come liere this 
afternoon. 

The President : We have all listened with keen 
appreciation to the remarks of Sir Hugh Barnes. We 
welcome in him one of the most distinguished members 
of the Indian Civil Service, to which Service India owes 
so much. It is partly due to the splendid work of that 
Service that we have the Indian Forces lighting our 
battles at this moment in France, in the Dardanelles, and 
elsewhere. Credit should also be given to the British 
officers of those regiments for the confidence witli which 
they have in.spired their men, and which has made it 
possible to transfer those men to scenes which were 
entirely novel to them. That remarkable confidence 
which, according to the testimony of all those at the 
Front, Indians showed in their officers, is a result of the 
humane way in which they deal with their troops, thereby 
setting up a contrast to the system prevalent amongst 
the Teutonic hordes now let loose on the Continent of 
Europe. 

I wish to compliment Dr. Nairn on the way in which 
Merchant Taylors’ School has emphasized the importance 
of historical study of India. If ever there was a time 
that we could appreciate the importance of the study of 
history it is now. When we come to the conditions of 
peace in this War — and I for one would not be so rash 
as to predict when that will be — the conditions of peace, 
as we know on the testimony of our own Ministers, 
will be based on the recognition of nationalities. The 
recognition of nationalities means very careful study of 
history, and this is especially so in the case of the 
Balkan countries, where various nationalities lately united 
against the common enemy. I’or the establishment of 
a permanent peace there we shall have to consult history 
to know with accuracy the limits which will have to be 
drawn in that country. As regards India, when our 
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commanders lead the Sikhs, the Gurkhas, and the 
Mahrattas, and the other races which are now lighting 
,our battles, it is necessary to Icnow something of the 
military history of India and of the various qualities of 
those troops to understand what is going on. And if we 
wish to derive pleasure from the various accounts of their 
conduct in the field given in the newspapers it can onl}'- 
be by having some knowledge of the characteristics of 
the parts of India from wdiich they severally come. 
I entirely agree with Sir Hugh Barnes that India is 
rather a federation of provinces and states, eacli 
possessing a distinct character, than a centralized empire 
governed from head -quarters. But there must be 
a central authority, and we may congratulate India upon 
the building of a new capital and the formation of the 
enclave. The question of selection of a new capital is 
liable in these days to be controversial, as we know 
from the discussions which have taken place in Australia. 
But in regard to the Indian transfer, wdiile perfect 
liarmony is not to be expected, everyone is agreed that 
for parts of India distant from Calcutta, such as Bombay, 
there is an advantage in the selection of Delhi, since the 
shortening of distance will enable more people therefrom 
to get access to the Central Government. Distinguished 
administrators here this afternoon will agree with me 
that it is very desirable that in dealings with the 
Government of India there sliould be opportunities of 
verbal communication, rather than the endless corre- 
spondence which encumbers the archives of both the 
Central and Provincial Governments. 

As we have met for the presentation of the Public 
School Medal, we cannot fail to allude to the patriotism 
and bravery which have been shown by so many of tlie 
boys wdro have just passed through them. The roll of 
honour which is being kept by each of these schools will 
appeal to future generations of boys to show their 
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gratitude for what their predecessors have done, and will 
stimulate them to emulate in the arts of peace the spirit 
they have shown in the arts of war. In reference to the 
Medal scheme, I need not go over its history. We began 
in 1904, and we are now in 1915. I hope the competition 
next year — I will not say be better in quality, for I think 
the Avinning essays we have had are very good, but will 
elicit more essays. I trust that the Head Masters of other 
schools Avill folio AV the example of the Head Master of 
■IMerchant Taylors, and will enter into the lists. Otherwise 
I should almost be afraid that the Medal will become the 
monopoly of Merchant Taylors’ — and even in the view of 
Hr. Nairn that is not desirable. I hope the prize-winners 
to-day will continue to study Indian history ; that they 
will take an interest in modern Indian developments, 
and that if any of them go out to India in the Civil 
Service they Avill have careers as eminent as tliat of 
Sir Hugh Barnes ; and I am sure they will not foi-get 
in after life, wherever they may be, the ceremony of 
this day. 

Mr. E. Woolley, Master of the Merchant Taylors 
Companj’', spoke of the extreme value of the teaching 
of Indian history from the standpoint of our Imperial 
responsibilities. Such study tended to a due sense of 
proportion, and there could be no greater fallacy tlian 
that as the study of history related to people of the past 
it was of no use in meeting the problems of the present 
day. As Master of the Company which looked upon 
Merchant Taylors’ School with affectionate regard, Im 
wished to say how extremely proud they were that 
Mettam had added to the laurels of the school by 
carrying off this prize. 
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PEESENTATION OF THE TRIENNIAL GOLD MEDAL 

Mr, Austen Chamberlain, M.P., Secretary of State for 
India, who was accompanied by Mrs. Cliamberlain, 
received the President, Officers, and Council of the Society 
at tlie India Office on the afternoon of June 15, and 
Ivindly presented the Triennial Gold Medal to Mrs. Agnes 
Smith Lewis (Hon. D.D. Heidelberg, LL.I). St. Andrews, 
Ph.D. Halle- Wittemberg, Litt.H. Dublin) and her sister, 
Mrs. Margaret Dunlop Gibson, the holder of like degrees. 

AIr. Chamijeelain said : The Royal Asiatic Society 
have done me the honour, in virtue of the office I hold, 
to ask me to present their Triennial Gold Medal to 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, whom Ave Avelcome here 
to-day. I say it is in virtue of my office, for you will 
readily understand that I am not an expert in the studies 
in which these ladies have done such rernarkaVde work. 
I feel that it is something of a disadvantage that some- 
one better acquainted with those studies, and more in 
a position to judge of his own knowdedge of their value, 
and therefore to appreciate the achievements of these 
ladies at their full worth, should not make the presentation 
this afternoon. But I gladly join with the Society in 
doing honour to the recipients of the Gold Medal, Avhich 
is aAvarded once in three years and maj?" trutlifully be 
said to be the blue ribbon of Oriental research. It has 
been aAvarded in the past to men of high distinction in 
this field of activity. To mention only the most recent 
narne.s, it was received in 1912 by Dr. Fleet for Indian 
epigraphy, in 1909 by Sir Geoi'ge Grierson for languages 
and philology of India, and in 1906 by the Rev. Dr. G. U. 
Pope for Dravidian scholarship. On this occasion it is 
conferred upon Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson jointlj^ for 
their labours in Syriac and Arabic research, and for their 
remarkable achievements therein. Mrs. Lewis is known 
to the world of Orientalists by her many volumes of 
studies published in conjunction with her sister under 
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the titles Studia Sinaitica and Horce Semitica’. Slie 
discovered the Sinaitic palimpsest containing the most 
ancient Syriac text of the Gospels, a discovery of the 
iiighest importance for the textual criticism of the New 
Testament, and her edition of this MS., with English 
introduction and notes, published in 1910 is the most 
complete and valuable that has yet appeared. In con- 
unction with her sister she has also produced the best 
edition of the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, based on 
two MSS. discovered by herself, in addition to those 
whereon the editions of previous editors had been founded. 
In the two series of w’^orks to which I have alread}^ 
referred, there are numerous texts in Syriac and Arabic 
illustrative of Christian antiquities, catalogues of MSS., 
and facsimiles of value for the history of paleography. 
The latest discovery of Mrs. Lewis — Leaves from three 
Ancient Qurans, possibly pre-Othnianic — published last 
year, is of importance for the history of Islam, and adds in 
some respects a new field of achievement to her already 
very considerable studies. Mrs. Gibson has also made 
many valuable contributions to Oriental literature, notably 
her edition of the Commentaries of Ishodad of Merv in- 
Syriac and English, published in 1911. I have been 
curious to know how these ladies were drawn to these 
studies, which have led to such valuable results. I am 
told that a journey to Egypt led them to desire to become 
acquainted with the language spoken there, and that that 
first led them to the study of Arabic. As we know, they 
subsequently extended their investigations to a wider 
field. I think we may congratulate , ourselves tliat so 
many years ago they made tlieir journey to Egypt, and 
majT- heartily congratulate them on the success which has 
attended tlieir labours elsewhere. I now have the honour 
to present the Medal to them. 

Mrs. Lewus : Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Eeay, I can 
liardl}?- express my gratitude to you and to the Council 
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of tliG Eoyal Asiatic Society for the great honour Avhicli 
you have conferred on me and my sister in the bestowal 
of this Medal. It is an honour which, wuj , could never 
liave imagined coming to us. And I find it difficult to 
know in what Avay I , have deserved it. When I tliink 
of certain recipients of this Medal ; of the onlj?- two whom 
I have personally known — Sir George Grierson and the 
late Professor CoAvell — I can see that it needs no know- 
ledge of Indian languages to understand the great 
importance of their work ; and in the case of Professor 
Cowell it had effects which cannot be recorded on paper. 
In my case, the importance of my work lies more in the 
value of the MSS. I have discovered than in anything 
I have ever written about them. The most important 
of these is certainly the Sinaitic palimpsest, and I cannot 
helj) recalling one of its readings in St. Luke’s Gospel, 
wliere \ve are usually told that when we have done our 
very best we ought still to say that w^e are “unprofitable 
servants The Sinaitic palimpsest leaves out the -word 
“ unprofitable ”, and if only one other verj- old MS. could 
be found wffiich corroborates this, we should have a good 
reason for thinking that it was never spoken and that 
it is an interpolation, so that w^e do not really need to 
talk about ourselves as unprofitable. I do not know W’hat 
my Puritan ancestors would say to my presumption for 
thinking so, but I really believe that there is nothing in 
our Lord’s teaching contrary to the view that even very 
humble work may be very profitable indeed. I can only 
add that I am extremely grateful for this unexpected 
pleasure and honour, and I am the more grateful that 
you have associated my dear sister with me therein. 

Mrs. Gibson : I thank you most heartily for the honour 
you do me in associating me with my sister in this signal 
award. I came into this world as a supplement to her, 
and have always recognized that it was mine to take 
a second place. But you will agree with me that it is 
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better to be second in a good cause than to be first in 
a bad one. Tlie great joy I have had in iny studies is 
fittingly symbolized by this Gold Medal, the line of the 
shape of which has no end in this world, and I verily 
.believe will have no end in any other world. 

Lord Reay : Mr. Chamberlain, I rise to move a very 
cordial vote of thanks to you for having so kindly consented 
to present the Medal on this very auspicious occasion. It 
is also a very remarkable occasion, as this is the first time 
that the IMedal lias been given to any lady, and also the 
first time that two scholars have received it jointly, iind 
those scholars are twin sisters. I am sure that the Royal 
Asiatic Society could not have made a better selection. 
The Council of the Society were absolutely unanimous 
about the bestowal of the Medal, and I hope that Mrs. Lewis 
and Mrs. Gibson will be encouraged by the award to go 
on in the work of making important contributions to 
Oriental literature, and research, to which they have 
devoted their lives. 

I have only to add that the Royal Asiatic Society has 
alwa3's maintained with this Office the most cordial 
relations, and I am sure that while you, sir, preside over 
the destinies of the India Office those relations will be 
even more cordial. It is of the utmost importance that 
India should he better known to our own people at home. 
The Journal of the Society is not intended for the man 
in the street, but it certainly does uphold the honour of 
Englisli Orientalism, and I am happy to saj^ that its 
exceptional value is recognized in all foreign countries. 
When we see wffiat is being done for the promotion of 
Oriental studies in Paris, in Vienna, and in Berlin, it must 
be admitted that we in London are not exactly in the first 
line. Bub I am happy to say that the structural alterations 
at the London Institution in Finsbury Circus for the School 
of Oriental Studies will be completed in time for the School 
to be established next January. I hope we may rely on 
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your support, Mr. Chamberlain, so that the School may 
be able to liold its own with all the similar instilutions 
there are abroad, 

I must add what a pleasure it is to me to he in this 
Office to-day and to see you presiding over its destinies. 
It is alwa3^s a pleasure to anybody who has come to my 
age to see the son of a very distinguished father, witli 
whom I had most friendly relationships, following in Jiis 
steps and emulating his career. I hope you will be very 
successful in emulating it, and that you will long be 
presiding at the India Office, to face the very many 
anxious problems which will come up for solution in 
relation to India. I beg to move a very hearty vote of 
thanks to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Chamberlain: I thank you for your kind 
expressions. It is a great pleasure to take part in this 
little ceremony, and thus to make a first acquaintance 
with the Royal Asiatic Society. I am glad to hear of 
the good relations which have prevailed between this 
Office and the Society, and I hope that wdiile I am here 
tlie}^ will certainly not become less cordial than in the 
past. I shall view with very real sympathy the efforts 
wliich are made to encourage Oriental studies in this 
country, and to place Great Britain, as it should be, 
well in the forefront in that field of study and research. 
Lord Reay said that he hoped influence would be 
used to enable the new School of Oriental Studies to hold 
its own. That phrase had a rather ominous sound in my 
ears. As an old administrator I liave noticed that it has 
often been followed later on by the presentation of a little 
bill, or at least a request for financial support. Well, 
I suppose a few days ago, before I took office, I should 
have said without hesitation that I thought our Govern- 
ment — indeed, all Governments in this country — had been 
slow to recognize their duty in regard to matters of that 
kind. Now that I have taken office I have become more 
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conservative, and I am reminded that in this Office I have 
tlie Council ot India to control any desire on mj?^ part to 
spend money. But in spite of these things I may say 
that the work of the institute will have my sympathy, 
and that on proper cause being shown we in this Office 
may be able to afford it further support. 
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JAHIZ OF BASRA TO AL-FATH IBN KHAOAN ^ OF 
THE “EXPLOITS OF THE TURKS AFD THE 
ARMY OF THE KHALIFATE IN GENERAL” 

By C. T. HARLEY WALKER 

PREFACE 

fJlHE treatise of Jahiz, of v/hich a translation is given 
in the following pages, was published at Leyden in 
1903 by Brill. The editor was Van Vloten. But he 
died before completing the work ; it was continued and 
sent to the press by de Goeje. Since then another edition 
has appeared at Cairo from the “ Matba‘a al-Taqaddum ” 
bj?- Muhammad Effendi al-Sasy al-Maghriby. I have 
used the Cairene edition for my translation. In the 
Leyden, edition there are two other opuscula (rasail) 
besides the one translated here, namely those entitled 
“The Boast of Black People over White” and “The 
forming of Squares and Circles ”. In the Cairene edition 
there are eleven msa’iL in all, including the three of the 

^ AUFath b. Khaqan. A Turk, wazir to Mutawakkil, together -with 
whom he was assassinated. He was the patron of the poet Buhtary. 
For his devotion to literature Yaqilt in the Dictionary of Learned Men 
compares him to Jahi? himself and to Isma'il b. Ishaq. 

.TBAS. 1915. 
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Leyden edition, tlie titles of the remainder being as 
follows ;~ 

The Envious Man and the Object of his Envy. 

The Superiority of Speech to Silence. 

The Praise of Merchants and the Blame of the Work of 
Government. 

Love and Women. 

Keeping One’s Promise. 

Exposition of the Practices of the Faction ”. 

Gradations of the Competent. 

A long account of Jahi?: appears in Yaqut’s Dictionary 
of Learned Men, recently edited by Professor Margolioutli 
in the series of the Gibb Alemorial Committee. His full 
name was ‘Amr b. Bahr b. Mahbub Abu -'Uthman al-Jalji:?. 
He was born in 150 and died in 255 a.h. Yaqut speaks 
in the highest terms of his attainments, and relates 
a number of stories to show how eminent a person he 
must have been. Pie records, for instance, that a non- Arab 
once expressed an opinion ranking Jal.riz with 'Umar the 
Pious Khalif and Hasan of Basra as the three greatest 
men among the Arabs, each in virtue of his own special 
qualities, a sufficiently high compliment. 

Pie was devoted to literature ; and his works deal with 
a very wide range of subjects. Several of the topics 
discussed in the following pages were further handled 
by Jahi?: in separate treatises, e.g. those on the claims 
of Qalitan and 'Adniln, on the equalization of Arab 
and non- Arab, on 2 )olo on the Imarnate, 

and on passive resistance There is 

a section about Khorasan in the Book of Misers, Jahiz 
refers to several of these treatises in the preface to his 
Zoology ; and there is a long list of them at the end of 
the article in Yaqut. Being a client himself, our author 
wnrs naturally disposed to represent that class of the 
community in the most favourable light. 


JAHIZ ON THE EXPLOITS OF THE TUMIvS GSo 

He wn.,s uii eminent theologian, among his works being- 
one on “ l''lie True and False Prophet and one against 
Christianity. As the founder of a particular sect of 
Mu'tazelites he has a place in the standard work of 
Shahrastany. 

It may be gathered from what follows that he occupied 
a high position at the Court of Baghdad. He addresses 
this risdla on the Turks to Fath b. Khaqan the wazir. 
His book on rhetoric was sent to the famous Qady Abu 
Du’ad, the Zoology to Abu Du’ ad’s opponent Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdulmalik al-Ziyat, both works being handsomely 
recognized. At the end of his life Jahiz suffered from 
paralysis. 

The numbers in square brackets refer to the pages in 
the Cairene edition. 

In conclusion, I have to express my best thanks to 
Professor Margoliouth for originally suggesting the under- 
taking of this work, and for the time and care which he 
has since bestowed on supervising it. But for such 
assistance it could not have attained its present shape. 
I have also to thank the Royal Asiatic Society for 
accepting the work for publication. 

LETTER I 

In the Name of God the Compassionate, the Merciful. 
God is the Giver of every favour. 

God direct you according to orthodoxy and assist you 
to thankfulness; and prosper you and your handiwork; 
and make us and you persons, who speak justice and do 
it and prefer it, even to enduring inconveniences that it 
may involve ; and whose portion thereof is not merely 
describing it and knowing it, but also encouraging others 
to it and devoting themselves to it, and removing the veil 
from it and bringing it to its owners and patiently securing 
that it shall not go to others, and persevering in realizing 
it among them. For God, Highly Exalted, did not instruct 
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tlie people tliab they might be knowers only and not 
doers. But He instructed them in order that they might 
act, and gave them enlightenment, that they might be 
pious. And people seek enlightenment for fear of falling 
into calamities and tumbling headlong into the abyss of 
destruction; and for love of safety from ruin and for 
eager quest of what is profitable they put up with the 
burden of the task of acquiring knowledge and hurry to 
the annoyance of endurance. And because there are few 
tliat know and many that prescribe remedies, the ancients 
said ; “ More know than describe, and more describe than 
do.” And the reason why there are so many descriptions 
and so few things described is that the reward of tlie 
work is to come, whereas the endurance of the labour is 
immediate. 

And indeed I wa.s delighted at your loyal obedience to 
your superior and your zealous administration of the 
affairs of your Jvhalif, and the care with which you guard 
against any defect that enters in to mar his government, 
however slight, or that has attacked his authority, however 
insignificant ; and against all that conflicts, though 
imperceptibly, with his pleasure, or thwarts his will, 
though without doing any serious mischief. And I admire 
3 ^our anxiety lest he should find that the misinterpreter 
has a way to attack him, and the foe a liandle against 
him [3], For a ruler will be sure to find a revengeful 
misinterpreter, and someone who is angry because 
judgment has gone against him, and someone who 
complains because his decision has been corrected, and 
someone who has been stripped of his possessions and is 
a keen critic, and someone who thinks his own counsel 
perfect, fond of vain talk in his discour.se, strongly 
di.sposed to hate a straightforward course and to oq)po.se 
the government; as though he were the public forager and 
the trustee of the inhabitants of the kingdom, and putting 
himself in the place of the watchers, and in the part of 
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observer of the Khalifs and Wazirs, He will not admit 
an excuse, although there may be clear ground for excuse; 
and he will not pause where there is room for uncertainty. 
And he will not allow that the man on the spot sees what 
the man who is absent does not, and that the proceedings 
of a policy cannot be understood except by knowledge of 
its provenance, or what is behind it except by a knowledge 
of what is before it. He will be sure to find some person 
who has suffered loss and resents it ; some base person 
spoilt by faA^our ; some complainant of delay, who has 
already received many times his due, and because of 
his ignorance of his worth and the narrowness of his 
imagination and his ingratitude he thinks that what js 
still due to him is greater, and that he ought justly to 
receive more; and he will find persons asking for more, 
who, if the Sultan were to take back his benefits formerly 
shown towards them and favours bestowed on them, would 
deserve such treatment and be receiving their due, having 
been deceived by length of respite and rendered insolent 
by length of leisure. And he will find the instigator 
of rebellion, insignificant in the community, but leader 
of a faction, loud in tumult, who has been banished 
by His Majesty the Sultan, whose bentness has been 
straightened by discipline, and who has been justly 
humiliated by the law ; and in consequence is wroth, 
never feeling ought but disgust, only happy [4] if he is 
making mischief, never resting except in the gratification 
of his desires ; the friend of none save every lying 
mischief-maker, seditious, suspicious. He is sure to find 
the greedy man, in whom there is no good, and the foolish 
man, in whom there is no profit, who wants to be made 
the equal of the competent, and to be exalted above the 
champions because of something once done by him, and 
some service rendered by someone else ; and he is not one 
of those who increase old with new ; and he does not 
trouble about the obliteration of honour. And he cannot 
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distinguish between the reward of the earners and care of 
the sons of benefactors. And how can a man know the 
difference between the client’s right and the reward for 
active duty ^ when he does not know the degrees of justice 
in its gradations, and does not distinguish between the 
degrees of what is worthless in their proportions ? 

Then you have shown me thereby how you began witli 
yourself in magnifying your chief and preserving the 
exploits of the helpers of your Khalif. And you protected 
yourself by protecting his adherents and speaking in 
support of his friends. And you may render the best 
possible assistance, if God will, in enforcing obedience and 
in conducting the administration for the good and assisting 
the people of the truth. And I infer from what I have 
seen of the great vigilance of your attention and your 
abundantly solicitous care, and your inquiry into the 
affairs of foes and your investigations into the exploits of 
friends, that what is visible of your honest advice is 
a mere trifle by the side of what is hidden of your 
sincerity. And may God grant His Khalif the benefit of 
your services and favour us and you with His love. And 
may He preserve us from speaking what is false and the 
approach of vanity. Verily He is to be praised and 
magnified, He does what He will. 

Now you mentioned — God preserve you~that you 
have sat with miscellaneous specimens of the troops of the 
Khalifate and Avith a number of the sons of the cause and 
elders of the nobility of the faction^ and with mature 

^ This is an allusion to the , or as it is also called 

bUilJl which Lane explains as follows: ‘‘That whereof 

the observance is obligatory on the collective body of the Muslims, and, 
in consequence of the observance thereof by some, becomes of no force 
in respect of the rest,” Cf. Shirazy Tanblh, ed, Juynboll, p, 2H7 : 

“ The sons of the cause.” These are the supporters of the 'Abbasid 
claims. “ The faction,” i.e, the ‘Alids, 
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members of the Court and with men having a reputation 
for loyalty and religious sincerity rather than for loyalty 
out of hope or fear. And a man from among that 
company and a follower of that society extemporized 
freely in speech and monopolized the conversation like one 
who is proud of himself. And, indeed, he had not [5] 
consulted their spokesmen nor waited for their orators. 
And he uttered paradoxes and rushed wildly on to words 
and asserted that the army of the 'Khalifate consists to-day 
of five divisions, those of Khorasan, of the Turks, of the 
Clients, of the Arabs, and of the Banawys^; and he was full 
of praise and thanks to God for His goodness and His 
benefits and all His favours and gracious dealings and 
for the inclusiveiiess of His good providence and the 
generosity of His bounty in associating in a common 
obedience men of these diverse dispositions and various 
classes and different inclinations. And you opposed this 
man in his rash statement and hardy assertion most 
vigorously, in that he made these divisions and classified 
these elements and severed their genealogies and sundered 
their classes and separated between their pedigrees. And 
you denied what he said, and objected most strongly. And 
you expressed an opinion that they were not other than 
united, or nearly united. And you said, I maintain that 
the Khorasany and the Turk are akin, and that they come 
from a single region, and that the case of those Easterns 
and the matter of that region is the same and not different, 
and closely connected not divided. And if their roots are 
hot firmly fixed in the same stem, yet they resemble one 
another. And the borders of the countries which include 
them, even if not identical, correspond. And in the 
aggregate they are all Khorasanys, though particular 
clans are distinguished by particular characteristics and 
di.scriminated in certain respects. And you expressed an 

^ The Banawys. These were immigrant barbarian.? living in Arabia 
Felix. 
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opinion that the difference between Turk and Khorasatiy 
is not so great as that between Arab and non- Arab or 
Greek and Slav or Negro and Abyssinian, not to mention 
[6] other more dissimilar cases. But the difference is like 
that between the Meccan and the Medinite, the nomad and 
the villager, the man of the plain and the man of the 
mountain. And it is like that between the Taite^ of the 
plains and the Ta’ite of the mountains, or as one might 
speak of the liudhaylites'^ as the Kurds of the Arabs. 
And it is like the difference between one who resides in 
the bed of the valley and one who resides on the slope and 
between one who resides on the high ground and one who 
resides on the low ground. And you assert that even if 
these differ in some of their idioms and are unlike in some 
of their characteristics, even so differ the highest tribe of 
Tainim^ and the lowest of Qays,'^ and the incorrect 
Hawazin® from the correct Hijazites ; these differences, 
again, for the most part are similar to those between 
J.Iimyar and the provinces of Yemen. 

And with the variety of idiom goes that of physiognomy 
and temperament and character. Yet all the same they 
are all pure Arabs of unmixed blood, in no sense hybrids. 
And they are not so widely different as the B. Qahtan and 
the B. ‘Adnan® in consequence of God’s stamping on them 
differentiation by particular characteristics, and the 
Almighty’s apportioning to the folk of eacli valley tlieir 
own stature and physiognomy and temperament and 
speech. And if you say, “ How, then, are their children all 
Arabs, considering the differences between their fathers ?” 

^ A northern tribe dwelling in Tayma aivl the sm’ronnding district. 

“ A tribe to the south-east of Mecca. 

* A tribe between Ba^ra and A’'emama. 

* A tribe bordering on Tamim. 

A A tribe in the neighbourhood of Medina. 

^ Qahtan and ‘Adnan were the reputed ancestors of all the Arab 
tribes. ‘Adnan was supposed to be the descendant of Isma‘ll (Ishmael) 
and Abraham. To ‘Adnan belonged the so-called immigrant Arabs 
(Musta ‘riba), to Qahtan the tribes of Yemen. 
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we reply, “ Since the Arabs are all one tribe, havino- 
the same coiintrjr and language and characteristics and 
pride and patriotism and temperament and disposition, 
and were cast one mould and after one pattern, the 
sections are all alike and the elements resemble each 
other, so that this became a greater similarity than 
certain forms of blood-relationship in respect of general 
and particular and agreement and disagreement : so that 
they are judged to be essentially alike in style ” [7]. And 
these relations produced yet others, in virtue of which 
endogamy was introduced^ And the whole of ‘Adnan 
were averse to intermarriage with the B. Isliaq, Ishaq 
being brother to Isma'il, while they approved all along of 
intermarriage with the B. Qahtan, Qalitan being son of 
‘Abir. And in the agreement of the two Arab divisions to 
intermarry with each other, but to exclude from inter- 
marriage all other nations from Kisra downwards, there is 
evidence that they are agreed about their origin, and these 
theories take with them the place of the closest [attested] 
relationship.^ And you assert that he wanted disintegra- 
tion and disruption into nations, while you wanted identity 
and association. And you assert also that the Banawy is 
a Khorasany, and that the genealogy of the sons is that of 
their fathers. And what the fathers have done nobly and 
the grandfathers have wrought excellently in days of yore 
constitutes the dignity of the sons. And that the clients 
are more like tlie Arabs and are nearer to them and iji 
closer contact with them, because the Law treats the 
clients as Arabs in manj?- respects, because they are Arabs 
for legal claims for the purposes of blood-money and for 
inheritance. And this is the sense of the saying of the 
Blessed Prophet, “ The client of the people is one of 
themselves. And association of clientship is like 

^ i.e. there exists greater identity between different tribes than 
between certain members of one family. 

2 i.e. to be an Arab is the same as to be an actual cousin ; “ wanted 
disintegration . . . i.e. wanted to establish diversit 3 ^ 
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association of kindred.” And analogously the ally of 
the tribe belongs to them and is reckoned with them. 
And Akhnas b. Sharif, a man of Thaqif, and similarly 
Ya'la b. Munya, a man of B. al-‘Ady, and Klnilid b. 'Urfata, 
a man of 'Udhra came to belong to Quraysh.^ And on tliat 
reckoning of descent it is forbidden to bestow alms on the 
clients of the B. Hashim.^ For the Blessed Prophet in 
tlie matter of immunity and purification assigned them the 
status of their patrons. And on that account the Blessed 
Propliet gave precedence to the B. ‘Abdi’l Muttalib 
over the B. ‘Abdi kShams ; ^ although their connexions 
are equally honourable and they trace their descent 
from one line, owing to their precedence in alliance 
and their services that are agreed. And the Blessed 
One said, “ Ours is the best horseman among the 
Arabs, ‘Ukkasha b, Muhsin.” And Dorar b. al-Azfir 
al-Asady said, “Is he [8] one of us, 0 Apostle of God ? ” 
“No,” replied the Prophet, “he is one of us by right of 
confederacy.”* And so he made the confederate of the 
people one of them, as he made the people’s sister’s son 
one of them. Then you assert that these Turks became 
associated with the people in this genealogy, and came to 
belong to the Arabs for this cause, together with the fine 
disposition which distinguishes them and the noble 

^ Al-Akhnas, etc. All three were contemporaries of the Prophet. 
Ya'la b. Munya was an important authority on the early history of 
Islam. He was appointed a commander in a.h. 11 , 

- Having one-fifth of the booty the Prophet’s family did not need alms. 

The pedigree is as follows : — 

‘Ahd Manaf 

! 

Hashim ‘Abd Hhams 

‘Abdu-1- Muttalib, Umayads. 

grandfather of the Prophet, 

4 Dorar is mentioned in the Dictionary of the Oonternporar'ies of the 
Prophet as having dwelt at Kufa. According to the same authority 
‘Ukkasha was present at Badr and was a confederate of the B. ‘Abd 
Shams. 
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character which has been given them. Moreover, tlie 
alliance of the Turks was made with tlie kernel of 
Quraysh and the choice part of ‘Abdil-Manaf and the 
honourable pax-t of Hashim ; and Hasliim is to Quraysh as 
the bridle on a hoi’se’s cheek and the necklace on the full 
breast of a girl. And it is as the concealed jewel and 
the pure gold and as the yolk of an egg and the ej? e in the 
head and the breath in the body, and as the pinminent 
features and the earners hump and the china clay and the 
gleaming pearl and as green meadows and as I’ed gold. 
So they have become associated with the Arabs in their 
genealogy and with the clients in their connexion ; and 
they have surpassed them with such a unique superiority, 
that none other attains to it, however excellent, and no 
dignity exceeds it, however eminent, and no glory, however 
ancient. 

And you assert that the kinship was close and not 
distant. And on account of that nearness of kinship 
they render help and assistance and obedience and advice 
and devotion to the Khalifs and Imams. And you 
mention that he stated the sum-total of the claims to 
distinction of these races and the genei'ality of the virtues 
of these tribes, and that he put it altogether and classified 
and summed it up and explained it, but that he forgot 
to mention the Turks and did not allude to them and 
kept silence about them and gave no account of them, as 
he did about the claims of every other tribe and the 
pretensions of every other clan. 

The Case for Khorasam 

And he mentioned that the Khoi'asany says : We arc 
chieftains and the sons of chieftains ; we are nobles and 
the sons of nobles. And we provided the ‘Abbasid 
missionaries, before nobility could be displayed or high 
qualities made known [9], and before there was contending 
for superiority and public assertion and uncovering the 
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veil and ceasing to conceal dissent for fear of the 
consequences^ And it was through us that the kingdom 
of our foes ceased from its place, and the kingdom of our 
friends was established in its dignity. And besides that 
there is all we have suffered in being killed and exiled 
and slaughtered with sword and speai’. And we have 
been cleft with iron swords and punished in various ways. 
And by our means God has healed the afflicted heart and 
accomplished His vengeance. And ours are the twelve 
nobles and the seventy chiefs. And we are the Men of 
the ]\roat “ and the sons of the Men of the Moat, and 
the Peers and the sons of the Peers. And to us belong 
those that make tents of camel’s hair, and that discharge 
far arrows of the nini-tree. And to us belongs the 
completion of the conquest of Harrari and the people 
of Juratan.'^ And to us belong the Shouters and the 
Freemen. And we have conquered the lands and killed 
the people and destroyed the foe in every valley. And 
we are the people of this dynasty and the missionaries 
of this claim and the root of this tree ; and from our 
direction blows this -wind. And there are two kinds 
of Helpers. Al-Aws and Al-Khazraj •*= helped the 

^ Cf. Qur’an, Sura iii. In Umaj^ad times it was dangerous to be 
a ‘Alid or ‘Abbiisid. 

i.e. as good as those who fought for the Prophet at the Battle of 
the Moat, a.h. 5. The “peers” are the champions at Badr accepted 
l)y the ifeccans. The “ twelve nobles and seventy chiefs ” are an 
allusion to the negotiations of the Prophet with the people of Yatlirib 
preceding the flight. At the first ‘Aqaba (Vj. Lshfiq, p. 288) tlic Propljet 
appointed each of the tAvelve, who swore allegiance to him, imqlh, over 
his own tribe for the purpose of converting them. They were all Ansar, 
one of them being ‘Ubada b. Samit. The seventy (actually seventy- 
three) chiefs were similarly appointed to pi’omote the cause of the 
Prophet in Yathrib at the second ‘Aqaba (b. Ishaq, p. 305). 

“ Emend as follows :■ — 

(whence being a field tent of camel’s hair, Juratan 

being a [dace in Ispahan. 

Y* The two tribes of Yathrib. 
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Blessed Prophet in early times ; and the people of 
Khorasan helped his successors in later times. This is 
how our fathers brought us up and how we bring up 
our children. That is the only ancestry we acknowledge 
and the only religion we profess. Then we have only 
one way of life and a system of ordinances with 
which we associate no other. We profess devotion to 
the house of the Prophet and practise it strictly, and 
kill according to its ordinances and die professing it ; 
our badge is familiar, and our uniform is well known. 
And we are the people of the black standards and of 
trustworthy traditions and attested narratives,^ And we 
are they that assail the towns of the tyrants and with- 
draw sovereignty from the hands of the unjust. In us 
history goes back and traditions are sound. And in 
a tradition there is a description of those who shall 
conquer ‘ Amorium ^ , and gain victory over it and kill its 
warriors and enslave its offspring, as follows : “ Their hair 
is that of women, and their clothing is that of monks.” 

And the fact confirmed the prophecy, and the witness 
of the eye verified the report. And we are they who 
have been mentioned, and whose services were mentioned 
by the chief of the Imams and by tlie father of the ten 
Khalifs, Muhammad b. ‘Aly,® when he wanted to send [10] 
propagandists to the countries and to distribute his 
party in the towns, in that he said : “ As for Ba.sra 
and its territory, it has been won by ‘Uthman and 
his adherents.* And there are only a few of our party 
^ Trustworthy traditions, i.e. a definite body of Simna as oppo.sed to 
the secret tradition of the Shi'y party. “People of trustworthy 
traditions,” i.e. people referred to in such traditions. The “black 
standards ” refers to a tradition of the Mahdy. Cf. b. M,ajah, ii, 269. 
Black was the colour of the ‘Abbasids, white of the Umayads, red of 
the Khawarij, green of the ‘Alids. 

‘ Amorium, conquered by Mu‘tasim in war against Byzantium 223 
^ Father of Ibrahim the Imam, Saflfah and Mansur. 


* The death of the “ pious Khalif ” ‘XJ^man was a standing example 
of “ passive resistance Cf. b. Faqih in Bibl. Geogr. Ar., ed. de Goeje, 
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there. Arid as for Kufa and its territory, it has been 
won by ‘Aly and his party. And there are only a few of 
our party there. And as for vSyria, it is of the party 
of the B. Marwan ^ and the family of Abu Siifyan, And 
as for the Arabian peninsula, they are Haruiys, Shurat,^ 
and open rebels. But you must look to this part of the 
East. For there are trusty bosoms and gallant hearts 
not to be corrupted by evil desires or infected by diseases 
or implicated in heresy, though they are angry and 
revengeful. There is number and equipment and pre- 
paration and courage.” Then he said ; “ And I regard 
tlie quarter of the dawning of the day as the most 
propitious,”^ So we were the be.st force for the best 
Imam, and confirmed his opinion about us and established 
his counsel and justified his insight. And he said on 
another occasion : “ This business of ours is Eastern and 
not Western, of the front not of the rear ; and it will 
arise like the sun and spread over the countries like tlie 
daylight, till it reaches as far as one can walk, and 
extends as far as a camel can trot.” 

They said ; And we killed the Sal.isaliiya and the 
Daliqiya and the Wiakwaniya and the Eashidiya. And 
we are also the ‘ folk of the Moat ' in the days of Nasr 
b. Sayyar and b. Judb theKirmany and Shay ban b. Salma 
the Kharijy. And we are the companions of Nubata 
b. Hanzala and ‘Amir b. Dobara and of b. Hubayra.^ And 

1 B. Manviin, etc,, i.e. the UmayacLs. 

2 Harurys, a group of Khawarij, from Harura, a village near Kufa, 
where they assembled, Shurat, i.e. those who buy Paradise with their 
swords. 

“ Dawning of the day. ” This is also a reference to Tradition. 

■* Sahsahiya, etc., the final helpers of Marwan, “The Ass,” when 
the Umayads were overthrown in a.h. 132. Na.sr b, Sayyar vrus the 
governor of Khorasfin under Marwan, when Abu Miaslim raised the 
standard of revolt in the name of the ‘Abbasid.s, Na.sr h. Sayyar at 
that time liad hi.s hands full in dealing with b. Judi‘ the Kirmany and 
Shayban tlie Ifaruz’y leader, who succeeded Al-pahhak as leader of the 
Khawiirij. Niibata b. Hanzala and ‘Amir b. Dobara were generals of 
Marwan against ‘Abdullah b. Mu'awiyaat Kufa in 127 a.h. b. Hubayra 
wa.s a general of Marwan, who fought the Khawarij in ‘Iraq. 
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ours is old and new, the beginning and the end of the 
‘Abbasid movement. And from us came the slayer of 
l\Jarwan. We are people who have bodies and bulk and 
scalps and skulls ; and pur shoulders are broad and our 
foreheads wide and our hair coarse and our arms long. 
And we excel in the male offspring of our marriages, 
and our marriages are the most fertile, and few are the 
feeble and weak and diseased among them. And our 
women are prolific and excel in sinews and strength. 
And our frames are well used to bearing arms, and our 
shoes most fill the eyes. And we increase most rapidly 
and are most numerous and better equipped than other 
tribes. And even if Yagug and Magug were to vie in 
multitude with those of us that dwell beyond the river, 
our men would be superior to them in number. And in 
strength and [11] vigour after ‘Ad and Thamud and 
‘Amaleq and the Can‘anites there is not the like of our 
strength and vigour. And if the horses of the land and 
the riders of all the horses of high breed were gathered 
together for one race, we should be more numerous and 
more awe-inspiring. And when you saw our retinues and 
our horsemen and our flags, that none but ourselves carry, 
you would know that the only reason why we were 
created is the overthrow of dynasties and loyalty to the 
Khalifs and support of the government. And even if the 
people of Tibet and the men of Zabaj ^ and the cavalry of 
India and the horses of Constantinople were to attack 
us, commanded by Hashiin b. Ishtakhanj,” they would be 
compelled to throw down their arms and flee into the 
towns. And we have beards and are patient, mighty 
in prudence and skill and profoundly intelligent, and we 
keep far from ^ levity. And we are unlike the army of 

’ According to Yfiqub, Geographical Dictionary^ an island at the extreme 
ca.sb of India between India and China. 

Rebel commander of cavalry in Africa in A.ii. 152. Tabary, iii, 369. 

'* Emend for'^. 
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Syria and those who attack women and violate all that 
is sacredd And we are a folk that keep faith and have 
self-control. And we combine moderation and contentment 
and patience in rendering service and mobilizing, when 
the danger is far away. And we have drums that strike 
terror into the foe and large banners; and we possess 
coats of mail and bells and epaulettes and long hair and 
twisted sheaths and curled moustaches and muslin caps 
and Shihiy steeds. And the axe and the battle-axe is 
on our pack saddles, and the daggers are at our waists. 
And we know how to hang up our swords and to sit 
elegantly on our horses’ backs. And we have shouts that 
make pregnant women deliver prematurely. And there 
is not [12] in the world any wonderful craft of culture 
and wisdom and science and engineering and music and 
workmanship and law and tradition, in which Khorasan 
has been concerned, but she has beaten the experts and 
surpassed the savants. And we make armour of felt, and 
have stirrups and breastplates. And we possess among 
our institutions for training and practice and preparation 
for war and training and practice in driving back the foe 
and attacking him with the spear, and in turning back 
•our horses after flight, such games as ‘Dabbuq’ and 
leaping on our steeds, when young ; and polo, when 
grown up. Then we practise throwing at the bird at 
rest and at targets and at the bird of prey on the wing. 
So we deserve better to be preferred and have the better 
right to the first place.” 

The Case for the Arabs 

Then you said that he asserts that the Arab says that 
merit is earned by established relationship and inter- 
marriage and ancient association and obedience to parents 
and tribe, and by serviceable gratitude and adequate 

^ Those who attack women, a reference to the excesses of the 
Khawarij. 
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eulogy, and by measured verse, which endures as long 
as time and shines like a star, and is recited, so long as 
men start on pilgrimage and the east wind blows and the 
olive is pressed, by prose and speech worthy to be handed 
down, and description of the origin of the dynasty and 
argument on behalf of its claims and perpetuating its 
exploits, since the non-Arabs are not used to this, and 
this is not related as known to any but the Arabs. And 
we join it for ourselves in a chain of rhymed verse, 
and we make it fast by preservation in the memory of 
the unlettered, who do not rely upon compiled books 
and lines on parchment. And we are a race accustomed 
to contend for the prize in dignity and to accept the 
arbitration of every satisfactory umpire or brave diviner. 
We know the art of practising abuse as well as of 
composing panegyrics. None keep their genealogies as 
carefully as we, none are more tenacious of their rights 
and strict in defining them, both in prose and verse, with 
tongue more penetrating than the spear and sharper than 
the sword, so much that we remind people of things of 
which the traces have grown faint and the record of which 
is worn away [13]. Now there is a distinction between 
fighting in respect of liking and disliking ; and the man 
who is an hereditary defender of his rights beats the 
new-comer to it. And this is a department in which the 
home-born of ancient lineage surpass the young and 
fresh. And the avengers are two, the man of Sijistfin 
and the man of Arabia. And whence come the majority 
of the ‘Abbasid generals if not from the pure Arabs and 
from the best part of this stock ? For instance, Abu 
'Abdi’l-Hamid Qabtaba b. Shabib the Ta’ite, and Abu Naar 
Malik b. al-Haytham the Khuzafite, and Abu Muhammad 
Sulayman b. Kuidiayr the Klmza'ite, and Abu Daud 
Khalid b. Ibrahim the ]^ahlite, and Abu ‘Amr Lfihiz .b, 
Turayz the Muzanite, and Abu ^Uyayna Musa b. Ka‘b 
the Muranite, and Abu Sahl al-Qasim b. Mujashi' the 
JRAS. 1915 . 4'2 
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Muzauite.^ And who acted as generals ? None as did 
Malik b. Tawaf: the Muzanite. And who was it that 
undertook the slaughter of Marwan, and who put to 
liight b. Hubayra, and who slew Dobara, and who slew 
Nubata b. Hanzala, but those Arabs who followed the 
‘Abba-sid proclaniation and were the pure-blooded followers 
of the ruling dynasty ? And who conquered Al-Sind, 
but Musa b. Ka'b, and who Africa, but Muhammad b. 
al-A.sh‘ath ? ” 

The Case for the Clients 

And you said that he said also, and the clients say : 
‘'We are the really loyal and tlie really affectionate ; in 
us confidence may be reposed in time of adversity. And 
the weakness of the client below is what causes his 
affectionate ness ; for the honour of his patron redounds 
upon liim, and his nobility increases the distinction of 
the client, whereas his obscurity diminishes the power 
of the client. x\nd he would wish all the qualities of 
distinction were comprised in the patron, for the more 
grand and noble and conspicuous the patron is the nobler 
and more eminent is the client. And your client is your 
most whole-hearted supporter and your truest friend and 
envies you least.” 

The Arabs reply, “ There is no connexion like that 
of descent.” (Clients’ answer) “ We have got a descent 
of which the Arabs approve and an ancestry in which 
the non- Arabs glory.” The Arabs say, “There are 
various kinds of patience.” ^ We reply : “ The noblest of 
them all is tliat which keeps a man from revealing 
a secret. And for this noble quality there is none to 
compare with a client. And we have special rights to 

^ Some of the eminenb persons here referred to are mentioned by 
Tabary (ii, p. 1358) as naqibs appointed to carry on the ‘Abbilsid 
propaganda in ‘Iraq by Muhammad, b. ‘Aly in 100 a.h. For Lfihi?, b. 
Tnrayz, Tabary has Lahi/. b. Qurayz. 

2 i.e. the patience of an ass or a camel is not necessarily the be.st. 
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audience, and are most courteous in our ser\dce. x^nd 
besides being obedient [14] and obliging and sincere and 
well-intentioned, we serve our patrons as a son serves 
a father or as a father serves a grandfather. And they 
are most at home with their clients, and most confident 
in them, and most delighted in their competence. And 
Al-Manstir and Muhammad b. ‘Aly^ and ‘Aly b. ‘Abdillah 
used to treat their clients with especial confidence, 
generosity, and kindness, and did not despise the negroes 
because of their colour, or the mean because of their 
meanness, or the followers of a humble trade because 
of its degradation. And they used to bid their older 
children look after them, and cause them (clients) often 
to offer prayer at the funerals of many of their dead 
(patrons), and that in the presence of their uncles and of 
their cousins and brothers.^ And they used to remind 
each other of the kindness of the Blessed Apostle of 
God to Zayd b. Haritha his client, in appointing him 
commander of the men of the B. Blashim at the battle 
of Muta and making him prince of any country he passed 
through. And they used to remind each other of his 
kindness to Osilma son of Zayd — father and son alike 
his favourites ^ — in setting him over the chief of the 
Companions and oldest of the Helpers. And they used 
to remind each other of his beneficence to the rest of his 
clients, such as Abu Anasa and Shaqran and various 
others.” x\nd they say : “ To us belongs the founder of 

^ Man.sur, i.e. the Khalif. Muhammad b. ‘Aly, eifclier the fatlier of 
Mansur mentioned before or his brother imprisoned and slain at Harriin 
by Marwan, 

This is in contra.st with what Khuda Bakhsh (tr. of Von Kremer, 
Gontrihutions to the llktwy of Mamie Ghnlization) says (p. 79) — “ a client 
was not allowed to perform the funeral prayer over a deceased Muslim, 
if an Arab was present, however distinguished the client might be.” 

Zayd b. Ilaritha, the Prophet’s freedmau and adopted son slain at 
Muta. His .son Osama was confirmed in his command after the Prophet’s 
death by Abu Bekr and sent to the Syrian border, A.n. 11. According 
to Tabary (i, 1165) Zayd was said to have been the first convert. 
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the empire, Abu Muslim ‘Abdu-’l-Ral.imRH b. Muslim, and 
Abu Salaina Hafs b. Sulayman (now Abu Muslim was 
freedman of the Imam), the hubs of imperial policy,^ who 
were responsible for the victory of the ' Abbasids and the 
establishment of the new administration.” And they say : 
“ To us belong', among the chiefs of the nobility, Abu 
Mansur, client of the IChuza'a, and Abu-1-Hakain Tsa b, 
A'yan, client of Khuza'a, and Abu Hamza ‘Amr b. A'yaii, 
client of Khuza'a, and Abu-l-Najm Tmran b. Isrnadl, 
client of the family of Abu Mu'it.^ And to us belong the 
exploits of the people of Khorasan and the exploits of 
the clients in the 'Abba-sid propaganda; and we belong 
to them and are reckoned among them and belong to 
their very selves, as no Moslem will dispute and none of 
the Faithful will deny ; we served them in their riper 
years and carried them [15] on our shoulders in their 
childhood. Besides this we have the rights of foster- 
brotherhood and kinship and education in the same school 
and ventures on those fields, whicli no one has attained 
but only the fortunate and highly esteemed among kings. 
And we have shared with the Arab in his pride and with 
the Khorasany in his glory and with the Banawy in his 
excellence. Then we attained a peculiar distinction in 
that, wherein they did not take part with us, and wherein 
they did not anticipate us. And,” say they, “ we are most 
like the subject population and nearest the characters of 
the multitude ; and they are most at home with us, and 
rely most upon us, and desire most to meet us : and 
we are most compassionate towards them and most 
sympathetic, and we most nearly resemble them. And 
who is more worthy of choice and more fitted for 

^ Abii Muslim was entrusted by Ibrahim the Imam with the Ab]),n,.sid 
propaganda. Ho .spread the conspiracy in Khorasan and started the 
rebellion. Abu .Salama, a client of the B. Haritha b. lva‘h, was tlieiirst 
Wazir of the first ‘Abbasid Khalif Saffah. 

Some of these naqibs again are mentioned in the list of I’aharv 
(ii, 13r>8). 
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preference than lie who possesses these qualities ,and. in 
whom these characteristics are found ? ” 

The Case for the Ahna 

And you said : “ He mentioned also that the Banawy 
said: 'As for me, Khorasan is the root of my lineage; 
and it is the origin of the royal family and the rising 
point of its propaganda ; and from it this horn arose, 
this title sprang, this stream gushed forth, and this 
sea became wide, until the right was established and 
covered the horizon with its light, and brought healing 
from the ancient sickness and recovery from the 
incurable complaint and wealth from poverty and sight 
from blindness. And my branch is Baghdad ; and 
that is the abode of the Khalif and rest after change ; 
and in it are the remnant of the men of the propa- 
ganda and the sons of the party of the Prophet’s 
family. And it is the Khorasan of ‘Iraq, and the home 
of the Khalifate and the place of the material resources. 
And I am more firmly rooted in this government than 
my father, and more strongly attached ^ to it than my 
grandfather, and truer in my loyalty than the client and 
the Arab. And we liave besides, as cannot be denied, 
patience under the shade of the short swords and the 
long spears. And our warriors know how to grasp the 
necks of their foes, when the spears arc shattered and 
the swords are broken. And we know how to stab with 
the knife and to meet [16] the dagger with our eyes. 
And we are the defenders of those who are surrounded 
and the sons of danger, and we are they that stand fast 
in the charge and show knowledge when tried. And we 
wear the bordered garments and the decorations of the 
forces and the ornament of the armies, and such as walk 
with the spear and ride between the lines ; and we are 
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the men oE force and valour ; moreover, we know how to 
scale the walls of cities and how to make a breach in 
them, and how to rush madly on to the blades of sword, s 
and the points of lances, and to shatter rocks and break 
spears in pieces. We are patient when wounded and 
when we have to drag along our armour under conditions 
which would cause the heart of the Arab to quake and 
the spirit of the Khorasany to fail. Then, too, we are 
patient under punishment ; when we are interrogated we 
can adduce arguments. We have concentration of mind 
and clearness of eyesight ; we are steadfast and unmoved 
by the rope between the two torture-planks ! And we 
are little inclined to submit to adversity and to give way 
when visitors are importunate and I'elatives and friends 
discard us. We know how to fight at the entrances of 
ditches and at the tops of bridges. We love^ red death 
at the gates of the tunnel. We know how to repel the 
foe in a narrow pass, and how to endure battle in prison. 
Ask the Khulaydia about this, and the Katafia and the 
Bilalia and the Kharbia.- And we are doers of wondrous 
deeds and masters of nightly attacks, and know how to 
kill the people openly in the markets and streets. And 
we unite the charge and the steady combat. And we 
have long lances when Ave go on foot and short spears 
when we ride. And if we go into ambush we deal 
deadly decisive blows and are a deadly poison. Each one 
of us is equal to the commander of an army. Wo fight 
a.s bravely by night as by day, and in the water as on the 
land, and in the country as in the cainj). We are most 
fearless and hardy ; we infest the roads more tlnan any 
ail'd penetrate the frontiers, with beauty of stature and 
fineness of form and long beards and good turbans and 
strong souls. We are men of daring and genero.sity, of 

^ Emend for 

^ Khula5'dia, etc. I have not succeeded in identifying those references. 
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writing and literature, of law and tradition. And ours is 
Baghdad altogether; it is quiet [17] when we are quiet, 
and in motion when we are in motion. And on it depends 
the whole world and to its sentiment the world becomes 
conformed, so that its authority and power being such 
the whole world follows its lead. As the people of 
Baghdad, so are the people of the world ; if Baghdad is 
turbulent and profligate, so is the world. Furthermore, 
we are the foster-brothers of the Khalifs and the neigh- 
bours of the Wazirs. We were born in the courts of our 
kings, and under the wings of our Khalifs. "We have 
received education from them, and we have imitated 
their manners. And we know none beside them. And 
we are not called after any but them. And no one who 
aspired to their sovereignty was ever emboldened against 
us, nor of those who were prepared to oppose them. So 
who more deserves preference, and to whom is higli 
station more justly due than to men possessed of such 
character and disposition ? ’ ” 

List of some Uncommon Words occurring in Letter I 
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Epaulette. 

11 


Kinds of axe. 
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A game. 

12 


Polo stick. 

12 


Target. 

16 


Two torture planks. 


^ Cf. the saying, “ He who has not seen Baghdad has not seen tiie 
world.” Quttu-’i-Qulub, p. 249. 
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LETTER n 

In the Name of God the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

If after this list of arguments, my esteemed friend, 
and at the close of these inferences, we proceed to discuss 
the qualities of the Turks, and to compare their character 
with those of their various tribes, we shall adopt the 
method of litigants in their briefs and the procedure of 
the sectarians in their discussions : and my sole reason 
for undertaking to write this book is the hope of bringing 
reconciliation, where there has been estrangement, and 
cementing good feeling where it already exists. I hope 
to show that the interests which they have in common 
point the way to sincere political agreement, and to 
explain to those, who do not know it, the importance 
of difference in pedigree and the amount of difference in 
dignity ; that they may not be spoiled by any one nor 
corrupted by the falsehoods and misstatements of the 
enemy. For the well-informed but dishonest in their 
hostility and malice often succeed in passing oft’ lies as 
truth, and in clothing deception in the guise of wisdom. 
Still, in any case, I shall record some of the traditions 
which I have received [18] and remembered, and things 
of which I have been an eye-witness, and anecdotes that 
I have heard and gathered from the lips of men. And 
I shall mention what tools and implements have been 
23reserved among all their tribes, and consider which tribe 
uses them most and most exclusively, which is most 
skilful and observant, which is clearest in regard to 
certain truth and plunges deepest therein, which is most 
encyclopEedic and all-embracing, which is most peculiar 
and original, which is of the most lasting service in war, 
which is most highly trained and disciplined, which is 
profoundest in artifice, which is most cautious a] id crafty, 
so that the reader of this book, who scrutinizes its 
sentiments and attends to its statements, and ponders its 
chapters and examines it from beginning to end, will be 
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able to make liis choice among them: whereas I shall 
not have indulged in partizanship and favouritism ; hut 
I should probably be unable to explain iny particular 
method in a single word. Such being the principles 
which I have observed in writing my book, and such 
being its subject, I shall have avoided controversy and 
misrepresentation and caprice. It is commonly supposed 
that when the names of the component parts of the 
force are differently formed and differently written and 
differently spelt, there is a corresponding difference in 
the reality signified. But this is an erroneous opinion. 
Obviously “ mercenary ” differs in form and writing and 
spelling from “ soldier ” ; but the meaning of the two 
words is almost' the same, and the fact and the function 
denoted by them are identical, namely, loyalty to tlie 
Khalifs and the maintenance of authority. And if the 
client be put into the position of the Arab for most 
purposes, and be classified among tliem generally speaking, 
that is not more extraordinary than reckoning an uncle 
as a father,^ an ally as a member of the family, and 
a sister’s son as one of the clan. And the " son of curse 
though the true child of his father, has been reckoned 
in his mother’s line. And the Blessed Isma'il was accounted 
an Arab, though the child of foreigners; for God Most 
Higli [19] adapted his uvula to the correct pronunciation 
of Arabic without instruction or practice, and then endowed 
him with marvellous eloquence without his being educated 
or trained in it, and took away from him his foreign 
characteristics, and transplanted him by an act of creative 
will into the Arabic race, making him, equal to those born 
of that stock. Then He endued him with their traits, 
and granted him their character and qualities, and made 

' As the ‘Abbilaids claimed. 

^ Cf. the Tanhlh of Abu Ishiiq al-Shirazy, ed. Juynboll, p. 236. 
When a child was born of a woman accused of adultery, her husband 
in doubtful cases might repudiate it by cursing it. The cliild then 
had to reckon his descent from his mother. 
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liiin as noble as they are in disposition, and as proud and 
as vigorous to the utmost point of Arabic nobility and 
excellence and dignity and pre-eminence. And God made 
that a proof of his apostleship and token of his prophetic 
mission. And he had the best of rights to be reckoned 
an Arab, and the highest claim to the honour of that noble 
race. And just as Blessed Abraham was reckoned the 
father of those whom he did not beget, so the Banawy is 
a Khorasany by descent, and the client is an Arab in 
respect of legal status and blood-money. And if we had 
been aware of the fact that Zayd was only the illegitimate 
son of ‘Amr, we should have refused to acknowledge him 
as the son of ‘Amr, although we were quite sure that 
Zayd and no one else was his natural father. And as 
the Blessed Prophet constituted his wives tlie mothers of 
the Faithful, although they did not bear them or give 
them suck — and according to some readings his wives 
are their mothers and he is their father, as he said, “the 
religion of Abraham your father” — (so the Banawy is 
a Khorasany and the client an Arab). And the wet- 
nurse and the stepmother acquire the status of mother ; 
and the foster-father and the uncle that of father in the 
Book of God ; for they are His servants and have to do 
as He pleases. And the Lord is able to make of liis 
servants an Arab or a non-Arab, a Quray shite or a negro, 
as He wills; just as He is able to make human beings 
male or female or hermaphrodite, according to His wull ; 
and if He wills, He is able to take them out of any of 
those three classes and make them not-niale, not-female, 
not-hermaphrodite. And so He created the angels, the 
noblest before God [20] of the whole creation. And Tic 
created Adam without assigning to him father or mother, 
but formed Him of clay and ascribed him to it ; and Eve 
of the rib of Adam, and made her his wife and helpmeet. 
And He created isa without a male parent, and traced 
his descent from his mother, from whom He had created 
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him. And He created the Jimis from the scorching fire, 
and Adam from clay, and ‘Isa without a male parent, and 
the heaven from smoke, and the earth from water, and 
Isl.iaq from a barren woman ; and He gave the power of 
speech to ‘Isa in the cradle, and He enabled Yahya. to 
speak prophecy as a child, and He taught Sulayman the 
language of birds and the speech of ants; and He taught 
the Recording Angels all languages, so that they could 
write in any script and speak any language ; and He 
gave speech to the wolf of Uhban b. Aws.^ And the 
Faithful of all nations on entering Paradise, and likewise 
their children and those possessed, will converse in the 
language of Paradise the hour they enter it, without 
being taught to speak it, or inspired or prepared for a long 
time, or instructed. And why should the ignorant be 
amazed at Isma'il’s acquirement of the Arabic speech 
without any instruction from fathers or teaching from 
nurses ? And this question is often put by a member of 
the Qalrtany clan, who is ignorant about it, to a ‘Adnany ; 
and it presses more hardly on the Qal.itany. And the 
‘Adnany’s answer runs easily, comes out quickly, and is 
plausible, to the effect that the B. Qalitan makes no claim 
that Qahtan was a prophet, so that God should give him 
a miraculous power of speech.- And as for the way in 
which God Almighty disposed of the people in that 
respect, it is the same as what He did with the clay of 
the earth in making some of it gold and some of it copper 
and some of it lead and some of it bronze and some of it 
iron and some of it dust and some of it potter’s clay, 
and likewise sulphate of iron and red clay and arsenic 
and litharge and brimstone and sandaric and oxide of 

^ Mentioned in the Dictionary of the Qont&m'pai'arie.s of the Prophet, 
He was pasturing sheep near Medina, when a wolf approached and 
attacked one of the sheep. Uhban shouted to scare away the wolf, and 
the wolf sat upon, its tail and spoke to him. A variant account attributed 
this .story to another Uhban. 

2 ‘Adnaii was a prophet. Hence it is not surprising that Hod should 
have taught him a supernatural language like Arabic. 
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zinc and salts of ammonia and rnarcassite and magnet, 
and who can [21] enumerate the varieties of precious 
stones of the earth and the varieties of minerals ? And 
if my account of the matter is correct, then the Banawy 
is a Khorasany and if the Khorasany is a client, and the 
client is an Arab, then the Khorasany and the Banawy 
and the client and the Arab all come to be a single class. 
And that is tantamount to saying that the points of 
agreement between them preponderate over the points 
of difference. In fact, in importance and dignity and 
lineage they are on the same footing ; so the Turks are 
Khorasanys and clients of the Khalifs, strictly speaking ; 
and the dignity of the Turks is credited to the whole 
community, and their honour enhances that of the whole 
community. And if all of the forces knew this, their 
pride would have abated, and their ill-feeling would have 
vanished, and their hatred would have departed. The 
cause of grievance would have been aboli.shed, and 
nothing would have remained but that mutual rivalry 
and emulation which invariably remains between those 
connected by kinship, business, and neighbourhood. More- 
over, mutual assistance and good feeling among relatives 
and connexions and associates is more far-reaching and 
common than bickering and dissension. And in tlje 
desire for mutual protection and the need for mutual 
defence certain particular clans of the Badawin join 
together in forming and quitting their encampments. 
And those who abandon their comrades are in a minority, 
and those who help their cousins are in a majority. And 
those who are content with their neighbour.s’ prosperity 
and desire it to continue and increase are more numerous 
than those who desire it to be endangered, and emlcavour 
to bring about its interruption and cessation. And there 
is no doubt that in the weakening of one’s neighbour 
through rivalry and sedition one sinks from greatness 
to obscurity; and the world will never be quite pure and 
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free from corruption and disaster till all [22] difiercnces 
vanish and its inhabitants meet with equal treatment, 
and its folk are able to realize their longings ; for such 
a condition belongs to the heaven of reward, not to the 
earth of toil. 
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LETTER III 

In the Name of God the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

This is a letter which I wrote in the days of 
Al-Mu‘tasim billah (may he prosper in the favour of 
God), but it never reached him for certain causes, which 
it would take too long to explain, and therefore I have 
not taken the trouble to indicate. I wished my writing 
to be moderate in character and just in mode, and not 
to be marred by indiscriminate praise of some and 
indiscriminate abuse of others. For a book of that 
sort has a large element of falsehood and exaggeration, 
being founded on prejudice ; and its sentiments are the 
utterance of antipathy or favouritism. And eulogy is most 
advantageous to him that utters it, and profitable to him 
upon whom it is bestowed, and most lasting in its effects, 
and pleasantest to remember, if it is true and accords with 
the obvious circumstances of him to whom it is addressed 
and fits them, so that the person who is expressing and 
describing merely points to and calls attention to the 
object of his description. And in' my opinion, if it is not 
possible to mention the virtues of the Turks without also 
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mentioning the vices of all the other contingents, tlien 
it is better to refrain from mentioning any of them, and 
more prudent to desist from composing this book. And 
a laudatory reference to many of these tribes would not 
compensate for a little depreciatory reference to some of 
them. For paying compliments to the majority is a work 
of supererogation, whereas attacking the few is of the 
nature of transgression of duty. And a little keeping 
of the law is more profitable to us than a great deal of 
self-imposed additional piety. And all people have 
a certain number of faults and a certain amount of 
blemishes ; the superiority of one over the other consists 
in a greater number of virtues and a smaller number of 
faults. For, indeed, the possession of every virtue and 
freedom from every defect, great and small, manifest 
and unseen, this is an impossible ideal. As Nabigha 
says [23] ^ : 

“ You do not spare the friend in whom you correct no 
irregularity ; what man is there who is free from 
fault ? ” 

And Harish al-Sakly says : 

“ I have a friend whose friendship is like the days of my 
life, whose vicissitudes assume different colours towards 
me. If there is one quality in him that calls forth 
my censure and aversion, there is another quality 
which ai)peaLs to me, and against which I have nothing 
to say.” 

And .Bashshar says : 

“ If you go on finding fault with your friend about 
everything you will never meet anybody that you will 

^ Of the poets (pioted here three are mentioned in Guidi’s Index to the 
Arjhany. Nabigha is probably N. al-Dhubyany, the famous poet of 
tiie court of Ghassan. Another Nahigha i.s mentioned as having met 
tile Prophet, A third, le.ss eminent, was a poet in the time of the 
Umayads. Bashshar composed satires against Manssur and Abu 
Muslim and Jarir. MuH' b. lyas belonged to the time of the last 
Umayads and the first ‘Abbasids. Itarish al-Sa'dy is mentioned in 
Yi'iqut’s Geographical Dktiomxry, 
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not find fault with. So either live alone or associate 
with your brother on the understanding that he may 
sometimes commit a fault and sometimes avoid one. 
If you refuse to drink water with dust on it you must 
needs be thirsty. And what folk are always limpid 
to drink? ” 

And Muti‘ b. Ij’^as al-Laythy says ; 

“If you will only have as a friend one whose shoe never 
all his life slips you will not find him, however hard 
you try. And where is he whose like is not to be 
found? I have as my friend the man who forgives 
a fault and is content.” 

And Muliammad b. Sa‘id, a soldier, says ; 

“ I shall thank ‘Ainr, if my death be delayed, for favours 
which are not grudged, however great they may be. 
He being a man, whose wealth is not hidden from his 
friend, and who makes no complaint when the shoe 
has slipped, saw my need, though hidden ; and it was 
a mote in his eye until that need was removed.” 

[24] And if diverse persons of the mixed multitude 
and critics from the mass of society see that that is 
a necessary part of morality and advantageous in life and 
businesslike, living as they do in a world in which right 
and wrong are combined, and w^eakness is varied with 
strength, then we may be sure about the chief Imam and 
the most excellent ruler, with his liigh birth and exalted 
character and perfection in kindness and knowledge and 
high standard of fortitude and resolution, with his ability 
and strength and excellence and nobility and tlie particular 
qualities of Divine guidance and immunity and help and 
effectual assistance, we ma}?’ be sure, I say, that God Most 
Higli \vould not have given him the distinction of tlvc 
Klialifate and granted him the croAvn of the Imamate 
and the highest and most satisfying favours and tlic most 
excellent and honourable nobility, and then made it the 
same thing to obey or disobey him as to obey or disobey 
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God, if He had not also granted him to use mercy and 
forgiveness, where they are appropriate, and to feign 
inadvertence to an extent impossible for anyone else, 
however excellent or kindly. And we will now say, 
premising this, “ There is no power or strength but in 
God the Highly Exalted,” in what has reached us 
regarding the Turks as follows. 

It was said by Muhammad b. al-Jahm and Thumama 
b. Ashras^ and Al-Qasim b. Sayyar among an assembly of 
visitors to the house of the Khalif, that is the further 
audience chamber, as follows.- Whilst Humayd b. 
'Abdulhamid was sitting there and with him Yakhshad 
al-§ughdy and Abu Shuja‘‘ Shabib b. Bakhar-Khuda of 
Balkh and Yahya b. Mu‘adh and men accounted proficient 
in the science of war, well tried of high rank, long versed 
in the endurance of the hard life of a soldier, a messenger 
from Al-Ma’mun came forth, and said to them ; “ The 
Commander of the Faithful says to you severally and 
jointly, that you are to write each one of you his opinion, 
stating the grounds of it, as to whether you would rather, 
each commander among you, if he had about him 
a number of trusty followers, that you should have to 
meet a hundred Turks or a hundred Khawarij.” And 
altogether they said: [25] ‘‘We would rather meet 
a hundred Turks than a hundred Khawarij.” But Humayd 
said nothing. Then when they had finished giving their 

^ Muhammad b. al-Jahm was a poet of the time of Ma’mun. For the 
sect of the Jahmites see p. 693, n. 1. Thumama b. Ashras is classified 
by Shahrastany like Jalu? himself among the MuTazilites. Ho was an 
authority of Tabary imprisoned by Rashid. Qasim b. Sayyar is 
mentioned in the Filirist 164, 1. 24) as a secretary of state. Humayd 
b. ‘Abdulhainid was a general of Ma’mun, who besieged Baghdad in 
202 A.H., when that city seceded to Ibrahim al-Mahdy. Yahya 1). 
Mu ‘adh was sent by Rashid to suppress a rebellion in Syria in 191 A.ir. 
The other two persons named here appear to be otherwise unknown. 

'•* The tGsUiijIj or public reeeption-room as distinguished from the 
for grandees. Cf. Tabary on Muktadir in Kosegarten, 
Chr. Ar. 107, 11. 4, 14, 
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reasons, the messenger said to Humayd ; " The company 
have given their opinion ; now do you give yours and 
write it, so that there may he something to he urged for 
you or against you.” He said : “ I would rather meet 
a hundred Khawarij ; for I have found that the qualities 
in which the Kharijy excels the whole fighting force are 
not brought to perfection in the Kharijy as they are in 
the Turk ; for the Turk excels the Kharijy as much as the 
Kharijy excels the rest of the fighting force. Then the 
Turk is distinguished from the Kharijy by the possession 
of virtues which the Kharijy can make no claim to 
possess. Moreover, these strong points in the Turk as 
compared with the Kharijy make him a finer and more 
efficient soldier than he is by virtue of those other 
qualities which he and the Kharijy more or less share.” 

Then Humayd said : “ The strong point in which the 
Khawarij surpass the rest is their steady vehemence at 
the outset, the impetus by which they attain their 
objective and procure what they hope for. Secondly, they 
endure long night journeys patiently in the saddle, so that 
the population of the district they attack do not notice 
them ; then they make a sudden attack on them, and rout 
them, and leave them like meat drying on the planks, and 
then off they hurry out of their sight, before they can 
recover their breath, at such a rate, their victims would 
never suppose it possible to traverse so great a distance 
in so short a time. Thirdly, the Khawarij are popularly 
reputed to overtake those whom they pursue and to 
outstrip those who pursue them. Fourthly, their baggage 
is light and their provisions are few, they lead the liorses 
and ride mules. And if need require, they migrate in 
a night [26] from one country to another. And they are 
people who, when they set out on a campaign, do not leave 
great wealth behind them nor tree-clad orchards nor 
plastered houses nor estates nor plantations nor buxom 
maidservants. They have nothing to be plundered and 
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have nothing valuable with tlieni, so that the troops 
should be anxious to engage them in battle. They are 
just like the birds, that make no store nor are anxious for 
the morrow ; in every land they can get water and food 
for their sustenance. And if they do not find it in one 
country, their wings make distance of no account to them 
and rough ground as easy as smooth. So with the 
Khawarij. They have no difficulty in getting food and 
provender ; and if they should find it difficult, then their 
camels and mules and horses, the lightness of their 
equipment, and their capacity for riding long in the saddle 
make it easy for them to get something to eat and to 
replenish their supplies. And fifthly, if the kings send 
a number of troops against them, to match them in force 
and equipment and military capacity, they cannot do so ; 
for a hundred regular troops are no match for a hundred 
Khawarij. And if they strengthen their forces and double 
the number of them, they are too heavily equipped to 
pursue tliem, or to escape if pursued by them. And if the 
Kharijy wishes to approach to skirmish with their outposts 
or surprise their force or plunder them, he does so relying 
on his chance of seizing the opportunity and finding out 
the weak point and being able to get off, if there is any 
danger. And if he wishes he makes a surprise attack, so 
as to put them in disorder or cut them off in detail. 
These,” said Huinayd, are their exploits, these are the 
qualities, which make commanders hate to encounter them.” 

And Qasim b, Sayyar said : “ And there is yet another 
quality, which puts fear into the heart and undoes it, and 
weakens resolution and corrupts it [27]. It is, that the 
armies and national troops hear the comparisons that the 
people make of the Khawarij. For instance, the verse — 

‘ If the stingy, niggai'dly in hospitality, sees his guest, he is 
to him like the armed Azraqy.’ ^ 

^ The Azariq were a sect of Khawarij named from the founder Abu 
Rashid NafF b. al-Azraq. He went from Basra to Persia and Kirman 
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And again — 

‘ Many a friend’s heart changes from loyalty, just as the 
sword blunts in the hand of a heretic.’ 

And again — 

Lions are easier to meet than he is, when the cry of the 
Kharijy keeps off sleep at eventide.’” ^ 

After these further remarks of Qasirn b. Sayyar, 
Hurnayd continued as follows: “In the first onset the 
Turks are preferable, more concentrated, more prudent. 
For the Turk, being* sure in his onset and firm in his 
purpose and single-minded and not distracted, has 
accustomed his beast not to swerve aside, and if he makes 
it swerve aside, to run for all it is worth in the direction 
he intends time and again ; otherwise he does not leave 
his course or stop its galloping. And his one desire is 
to break it of caprice, and from being overwhelmed with 
panic after a bold beginning owing to the terror of 
meeting the foe and love of life. For when he knows 
that he has trained his beast to such a pitch as not to 
swerve and only to consent to move freely with him to 
perform some dangerous manoeuvre between the ranks, 
he does not begin the attack till he knows exactly what 
he is about and has found a weak spot. And his one aim 
is to make himself like a beast driven into a corner, which 
if it has chosen to fight does not abandon its struggle or 
relax its strength, but puts away all thoughts of flight 
and inclination to withdraw. 

in the time of ‘Abdullah b. al-Zubayr. They said that ‘Aly was an 
unbeliever and that b. Muljam was blessed in Qur. Sur. ii, 203. They 
killed the wives and children of those who did not accept their tenets. 
Of. Letter I above, p. 64G, n. 1. An account of them is to be found in 
Shahrastany and b. Hazm. 



formulated at the battle of Siffin, that the decision belongs to Ood alone, 
not to arbitrators like ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abbas appointed by ‘Aly. 
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And the Khtirijy relies upon his lances, ])ut the Turlcs 
are ae good with their lances as the Kliawarij ; and ii‘ 
a thousand Turkish horsemen charge and discliarge 
a thousand arrows [28] all at once, they prostrate a thousand 
men; and there is no other army which can charge as 
well. The Khawarij and Badawin, liowever, are of little 
account, as far as the department of mounted archers 
goes. But the Turk can shoot beasts and birds, targets 
on spears and human beings, quarry crouching on tlie 
ground, figures set up and birds on the wing. And while 
he shoots, he will let his beast go at full gallop backwards 
or forwards, right or left, up or down hill. And he can 
shoot ten arrows before the ICharijy can put one arrow 
on his bow-string. And he can ride his horse with 
a downward sweep from a mountain or down below 
inside a ravine at a greater speed than a Kharijy can 
accomplish on level ground. And the Turk has four eyes, 
two in front and two at the back of his head. The 
Kharijy fails in following up a war, the Khorasany in 
beginning it ; and the failure of the Khorasany troops 
is as follows ; they charge at the beginning of the 
engagement, and if they are repulsed (lit. retrace their 
steps) the}?- take to flight, and often they return to the 
fray, and that only when the hazard of the engagement 
is over and the foe are no longer keen on the conflict. 
Bub if the Khawarij retreat, they retreat for good, and 
never think of returning to the fray after retreat, save 
on a very few occasions. As for the Turks, they do not 
wheel like the Kliorasanys ; and if they do turn their 
backs, they are to be feared as much as deadly poison and 
sudden death ; for their arrows hit the mark as much 
when they are retreating as when they are advancing. 
And one cannot be sure of not being caught by their lasso 
or having one’s liorses caught and their riders seized in 
the same motion. And in the whole of history none have 
escaped their lasso save Al-Muhallab b. Abu 8ufra and 
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Al-Huraysli b. Hilal and ‘Abbad b, al-Hiisayn.’ And 
sometimes they cast their lasso .with some other design ; 
and if they do not take their victim with them, he is 
made to think [29] in his ignorance that it is only the 
stupidity of the Turk and his own sagacity. 

“ Again, they have taught their horsemen to carry two 
or three bows and strings to match them. And the Turk 
lias with him on his raid all that he needs for himself, his 
armour, his beast, and the harness of his beast. And his 
patience for continuing in the saddle and for going on 
without stopping and for long night journeys and for 
crossing a country is most remarkable. And for one 
thing the horses of the KhawMaj have not the staying 
capacity of those of the Turks. The Kharijy is not good 
at tending his horse, possessing only the knowledge of an 
average horseman in this respect. The Turk is most 
skilled in veterinary science and knows exactly how to 
make his horse fit for the work he wants to get out of 
it by breaking it in, having bred it and reared it himself 
as a foal ; it follows him if he calls it, and it trots behind 
him if he is riding. He has trained it in these respects 
so thoroughly that the horse knows him as well as it 
understands ‘Ajdam ’, or the camel and the mule and the 
ass understands the cries by which they are ordinarily 
addressed, as well as a madman understands his nickname 
or a child his real name. And supposing at the end of 
a Turk’s life one were to number his days, it would be 
found that ho had spent longer time sitting upon his 
beast than he had spent sitting upon the earth. The 
Turlc rides a stallion or a mare, and goes forth on 

1 Al-Miihallab b. Abu §ufra is frequently mentioned in the Kamil of 
Mubarrad. Shahrastany mentions that he fought the Azariq for 
nineteen years till the time of Al-Hajjaj. Huraysh b. Hilal is mentioned 
in connexion with Muhallab in the Kamil of Mubarrad (ed. Wright, 
pp. 6.30, 631) as fighting against the Khawarij. The same author 
(p. 136, 1. 18) says of ‘Abbad that he was accounted by Muhallab his 
bravest officer. 
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a peaceful or a warlike expedition, far in pursuit of game 
or for any other reason, with his mare and her colts 
following. If he cannot hunt human beings, lie hunts 
wild beasts ; and if he cannot get them and wants some- 
thing to eat, he bleeds one of his beasts; and if he is 
thirsty he milks one of his mares ; and if lie lets one 
of them rest, he changes to another without dismounting. 
And there is no one else but is injured by a merely meat 
diet ; and his beast in like manner is satisfied with herbs 
and grass and trees without being shaded from the sun or 
protected against the cold [30]. And as for patience in 
the saddle, if the frontiersman and the postal service men 
and the eunuchs ^ and the Khawarij united their prowess 
in a single indivudual, they would not yet attain to the 
standard of a single Turk. And the Turk keeps with 
him to the end of his journey only the thoroughbreds 
among his horses. And the horse, wliich the Turk kills 
b3'' wearing it out and will not take for his raiding 
expedition, is such as the Kliarijy horse cannot keep up 
with and anj?- beast from Tokharistau cannot accompan}^ 
for long. And if he were to accompany a ICharijy, lie 
would have to exhaust his efforts, before the Kharij}^ 
horse had lost its first freshness. And the Turk is groom 
and horseman, and trainer and seller of horses and 
veterinaiy surgeon and rider. And one single Turk is as 
good as a whole staff. And if a Turk is advancing 
along with an armj'- composed of some other contingent, 
where the rest go 10 miles he goes 20; for he goes off 
alone to right and left of the troop climbing the tops 
of the hills and descending to the lowest points of the 
valleys in search of game ; and in doing this he shoots 
at eveiy thing that creeps or runs or flies or falls. 

“And again, the Turk does not march like other people 
at all, and does not proceed at all in a straight line. And 

^ Tlie Eunuchs are mentioned in the Zoology of Jahiz as tierce enemies 
of Byzantium. 
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further, if the morning march is long and the journey is 
fatiguing and the halting-place is far and the day is half 
spent, and the men are very tired and distracted with 
weariness, and the comrades in the expedition are silent 
altogether, having such hard work as to be quite averse 
from conversation, and everything is cracked with the 
intense heat or frozen with the intense cold, and the 
hardiest person to endure long night journeys wishes that 
the earth could contract, and each time he sees a phantom 
or a token congratulates himself that he has come to the 
halting-place, and when the rider has come to it he 
dismounts, his legs apart as though he were suffering 
from a disease, groaning like a sick man, and consoling 
himself with groaning, and recovering himself by stretching 
his legs and lying down ; in such circumstances as these 
the Turk, after going twice as far as the rest, though his 
shoulders are dead tired by constantly stretching them 
out, on seeing close by a wild ass or gazelle, or if they 
come in his way [31] a fox or hare, he rides at the end of 
his journey as well as he did at the beginning, so that you 
would never think that that was the man v^ho had been 
doing that long and fatiguing march. And if the people 
have come to a gorge, along which they throng, or along 
a bridge, he claps his legs to his horse’s belly and clears 
it ; then he appears on the other side like a star at its 
rising. If they have reached a steep mountain side, he 
leaves the path and climbs up the mountain. Then he 
descends at a place too sheer to afford footing to an 
antelope ; and you would think he was risking his life 
from what you see of his position. ; and if he were really 
risking his life all through, he would not have passed 
safely through such adventures repeatedly. 

“The Kharijy prides himself on overtaking those whom 
he pursues, and not being overtaken when he is pursued. 
The Turk does not need to escape, because he is never 
pursued, nor does one attempt it. And who is there that 
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desires to obtain the impossible ? Moreover, it is well- 
known that the standing feature of Kharijy prowess is 
their agreement in religion, and their conviction that 
fighting is religion ; just as when we find the Sijistany 
and the Jazary and the Yemany and the Maghriby and 
the ‘Umany, and among them the Azraqy and the Nejdy ^ 
and , the Ibacly and the Sufry and the Client and the 
Badawy and the non-Arab and the Arab and the slaves 
and the women and weavers and the husbandmen ^ — when 
we find all these fighting, various as their origins and 
localities, then we know that it is religion that brings 
them together in harmony for that purpose, in the same 
way as every cupper^ on earth is sure to be fond of 
wine, of whatever race or land he be, and rag-dealers and 
fishmongers, slave-dealers and weavers in every land and 
of every race are the worst of God’s creatures in trade 
and business, and we may thus know that such a character 
goes with such a trade and such a disposition with such 
a business, in so far as they develop on those lines all 
over the world. But we find that in their country the 
Turk does not fight for religion nor for interpretation of 
Scripture nor for sovereignty nor for taxes nor for 
patriotism nor for jealousy — unless his women are 
concerned — nor for defence of the home nor [32] for 
wealth, but only for plunder, the choice being in his 
hand ; and he fears no threat if he flees, hopes for no 

^ Emend ^ as in Van Vloten’s edition for ^ jJ. 

~ This list is based on a cross division. The classes are partly 
geographical (Sijistany, Jazary, Yemany, Ma^riby, ‘Umany, and 
Nejdy). Others are sects of the Khawarij (Azraqy, Ibady, Sufry). 
Others are bsised on social and political distinctions. Further information 
about the Khawarij is contained in Sbahrastany and b. Hazm. The 
latter speaks of Khawaz'ij in Andalusia. For the Azuriq see note, p. 064, 
above. The Ibadys still exist as a sect of ‘Uman and French Africa. 
They were the followers of ‘Abd Allah b. Ibad, and appear in history 
from about a.h. 60 onwards. They were the moderate party among the 
Khawarij. For the Sufryssee b. Hazm, pp. 190, 191, vol. iv. 

■' It is clear from Hariry, M^. 47, that cuppers had a bad reputation. 
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promise i£ he behave gallantly. And such they are in 
their homes and in their forays and wars. And he is the 
pursuer, not the pursued. And a man such as that uses 
the superfluity of hi.s strength, and has no need to exert 
himself. Moreover, nothing can withstand him, and none 
desires to oppose him. And what w'ould you expect of 
such a man if he were constrained by hard circumstances 
or sense of honour or wrath or devoutness, or if anything 
occurred to him that is wont to occasion defensive war ? 

“ The lance of the Kharijy is long and penetrating, that 
of the Turk is short and hollow. The short hollow 
weapons are more deadly in effect and lighter to carry. 
The non- Arabs use the long lances for infantry, and such 
lances are employed by the Abna in the entrance of 
trenches and defiles. The Abna do not compete with the 
Turks and Khorasanys in this respect. For the practice 
of the Abna is lancing in trenches and defiles. And the 
Turks and Khorasanys are cavalry and mounted troops. 
And it is on cavalry and mounted troops that armies 
depend when they have to charge and retreat. And the 
horsemen can compress an army like a roll of papyrus,^ 
or part it as the hair is parted. And the ambush and the 
skirmishers and the vanguard consist of none but their 
picked men, namely, the heroes of renowned engagements 
and great wars and famous victories. The troops of 
horse and squadrons consist only of such as these. From 
them are chosen the standard-bearers and banner-men, 
and drummers and those who wear coats of mail and bells. 
Dust and the neighing of horses is their element; they 
are used to chiding horses, to tlie rustle of the wind in 
their garments, to weapons, to the fall of the horse s hoof, 
to overtaking when they pursue, to escaping when they 
are pursued. And the Blessed Prophet, in appointing 
a double share to mounted men in battle and only one 
share to infantry, showed that he thought mounted men 
1 Cf. Qur. xxi, 104. 
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did double in the way of slaughter and conquest and 
plunder and taking of spoil. 

“ Assuredly the Abna can fight exceptionally well in 
streets and prisons (clefts ?); [33] and in trenches and defiles. 
But infantry are always inferior, and ought to be subject 
to control and command. And their commander is himself 
mounted; and the commander of the cavalry must of 
necessity be mounted. And he that has grown accustomed 
to lancing and smiting and shooting on horseback, if 
compelled to do these things on foot, is better at protecting 
himself and his friends than a foot-soldier would be if lie 
wanted to use his weapons on horseback, apart from the 
frequency with which they have to dismount and fight. 
The poet says : 

‘ Yon could not dismount ; but we dismounted. The true 
warrior is he that understands how to dismount.’ 
And Al-Dabby ^ said : ‘ What is the use of rny riding, 
if I do not dismount ? ’ And another says : ‘ Many 
a grappler and dismounter ! ’ And (continued Humayd) : 
The only people on earth that has not sufiered from 
divided responsibility in war is the Turkish people. 
Indeed, they avoid doing this ; for the objectionable 
result of divided command is secret rivalry, mutual 
jealousy, and shirking responsibility. And when tlie 
Turks are drawn up in battle array, if there is a wmak 
spot in tlie people opposing them they are all quick to note 
it and perceive it ; and if there is no weak spot and there 
is nothing worth attacking in the enemy, and the Turks 
are in favour of departure, then the whole Turkish army 
are agreed on that point and see the justice of it, and 
witli one steady mind and purpose they set about doing it 
all together. They are not addicted to quibbles or solf- 
laudation or rivalry in poetic display. But their one 
concern is to accomplish the business they have in hand ; 

^ Usually the reference is to the grammarian Mu faddal al-Dabby, who 
collected, the Mufaddallyat. He was probably earlier than Jahi?, being 
a coutemporai’y of Mahdy^ C'/rc. 180. 
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«Tnd differences among them are reduced to a minim uni. 
The Persians were wont to taunt the Arabs when they 
went out with di\dded command, as follows : ‘ Partnership 
in war, in a wife, and in command comes to the same 
thing.’ And what is your opinion about a people who 
can be under divided command without being the worse 
for it ? And how will they be if they unite ? ” ^ 

When this speech was reported to Al-Ma’mun he 
said [34] ; “ The Turks need no one to state the case for 
them after Ilumayd. He has had experience of both 
parties. He is a Khorasany and an Arab. It is impossible 
to doubt his sincerity.” The incident was reported to 
Tahir b. al-Husayn,^ “of the two right hands.” And he 
observed : “ How well Humayd has put the case ! He has 
neither depreciated nor exaggerated.” This, then, is the 
opinion of the Khalif al - Ma’mun on the decision of 
Humayd ; and this is how Tahir approved of it. 

I was informed by a Khorasany or Sadusite ® that he 
had heard Abu-’l-Bat^ say as follows ; “What, alas! can 
I do with cavalry that gallop up and down hill in the 
dried-up watercourse, and can do on horseback what 
a dancer of Ubulla® cannot do on the ground ? ” 

And Sa‘id b. ‘Uqba b. Salm al-Hana y, a man skilled in 
the art of war, like his father, said as follows : “ The 
difference between us and the Turks is that the Turks 
hitherto have never raided any people whatever nor 
fought a pitched battle nor attacked a foe, be they Arabs 
or foreigners, while sending an equal number to face 
them ; and their one object is to secure themselves against 
their malice and mischief and compel them to abandon 
their enmity ; and if they refuse to be reconciled, but are 

U" Emend b4.\.iW for bjucljsi’. 

A, s.sociabed wifch Ma’niun in his quarrel with Amin. 

An Arab tribe. 

Abu-’l~Bat was associated in command with Humayd b. ‘Abdulhamid 
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bent on war, then the guiding principle of their whole 
policy is to protect themselves and to occupy strong 
positions and to be on their guard against their opponents. 
That they should aspire or set their hearts upon tricking 
them and trying to inveigle them, it never enters into the 
minds of their foes that they should have any such 
intention. And you surely know their tactics whereby 
they enter cities through impregnable walls, and their 
skill in fording the River Balkh.” This is that Said whO' 
said : “ If you are making war and there are only three of 
you, put one in reserve and another in ambush.” And 
many other dicta on war are attributed to him besides. 

He said : “ My father told me he had heard Abu- 1- 
Khattab Yazid b. Qutada b. Du'ama, the lawyer, repeat 
a saying of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab of blessed memory about 
the Turks to the following effect : ‘ They are a foe hard 
to pursue, yielding scant spoil’ [36]. And a man of 
the Nejd said : ‘ ‘Umar Abu Zubayd al -Ta’y^ forbad 
a description to be given of a lion, because it was the 
sort of thing that increased the fear of the coward and 
the terror of the mind, diminishing the readiness of the 
hero. And what Abu Zubayd said of the lion is still 
more true of the T urk.’ ” 

And Said said in conversation at that time: “A Turkish 
contingent had crossed the country of Abu Khuzayma 
(that is to say, Hamza b. Adrak, the Kharijy) and the 
confines of Khorasan for some purpose. And Hamza was 
with the bulk of his troops. And he said to his com- 
panions : ‘ Let them move freely so long as they leave 
you alone. And do not oppose them. For it has been 
said : “ Keep off their tracks so long as they keep off your 
tracks.”’ ” This is what Sa‘idb. ‘Uqba- said and advised 
and related. And he was an Arab of Khorasan. 

^ Abu Zub.wd al - Ta’y is mentioned in the Kamil of Mubarrad, 
298, 1. 10. ■ 

Cf. Acthany, x, 195, 107; xviii, 205. 
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And Yazid b. Mazyad mentioned the encouiituv in wliich 
the Turk Diilaba killed Al-Walid b. Tarif, the Kharijy.' 
And he said in one o£ his discourses relating to the Turks: 
“ The Turk’s body has no weight on the back of his horse; 
and if he walk on the ground his feet make no sound. 
And he can actually see behind his back what one of our 
horsemen could not see before his face. And he looks 
on one of our horsemen as prey and regards himself 
as a lynx ; he regards him as a gazelle and himself as 
a hound. And verily if he were cast into the bottom of 
a well with his hands bound, even then his cunning would 
not desert him. And were it not that the lives of most 
of them are spent near the mountain (i.e. the mountain 
of Holowan)® and they chose to attack us, we should 
be long occupied with them.” One of his companions 
versified as follows: — 

“Suppose the world were brought to you as a gift; is it not 
sure at last to come to an end? ” 

The Turk would rather obtain a maintenance by violent 
means than a kingdom freely ; he cannot enjoy his food at 
all unless he has got it by hunting or by plunder. And 
he is constantly on horseback,^ pursuer or pursued. 

Moreover, it was said by Thumama b. Ashras, who was 
as fond as Muhammad b. al-Jahm of talking about the 
Turks : “ The Turk only fears what is really worthy of 
fear and never covets save what is worth coveting. He is 
never induced to desist from pursuit by anything short of 
despair. He does not leave [36] a small quarry till he 
reaches a larger one ; and if he can secure both, he is not 
content with only one of them. What he cannot do well 

^ Yazid b. Mazyad is mentioned in Guidi’s Index to the Aghdny as 
belonging to the court of Harun al-Rashld, and as being sent by him 
against Walid. 

^ Emend for . 

5 In ‘Iraq between Baghdad and Hamadan. 

Emend for 
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he cannofc do afc all. When he does a thing well yon. may 
be sure he understands it completei3^ and knows it inside 
out. He does not waste his energy in useless entej-prises. 
He fears nothing for himself. If he did not need 
refreshment in sleep, he would never indulge in sleep ; 
besides, when he is asleep he is half awake, and when lie 
is supposed to be awake he never dozes. And if in their 
part of the world there had been prophets and wise men 
in their country, and they had happened to think of such 
things and had had leisure to attend to them, they would 
have made you foi’get the learning of Basra and the 
wisdom of Greece and the industry of China.” Thumama 
also said: “ We were met on the Khorasan road by a Turk. 
We had with us an officer ready to risk himself and his men. 
And between us and the Turk there was a valley. The 
Turk challenged us to send one of our cavalry to meet liim 
in single combat. And a champion was produced, as One 
and thorough a soldier as I have ever seen, of splendid 
stature and phj^sique; and the Turk managed to induce 
him to cross over to his side. They fought for a time. 
And we only supposed that our friend would be equal to 
managing his opponent. Meanwhile he was getting 
further away from us. So as they were thus engaged, the 
Turk retreated from him as though in flight. And when 
he did that, we thought our friend had got the better of 
him. The horseman followed him, sure as we thought of 
bringing us his head or bringing us the Turk himself tied 
to his horse. Then we saw nothing but that our comrade 
slipped from his horse and was separated from it. Then the 
Turk dismounted, spoiled him, and killed him. Then lie 
overtook his horse and took it along with him. Tlien 
afterwards I saw th,e Turk taken prisoner to the house of 
Al-Fadl b. Sahl.^ And I said to him : ‘ How did you do 
that day, and how was it that you procrastinated with 
him, then lie attacked you, then you retreated from him 
^ AI-EiuIl b. Salil is a.ssociafced with Ma’mun [Ar^any, iii, 49). 
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as if in Might, then killed him ? ’ He replied : ‘ If I had 
wanted to kill him when he crossed over he would have 
died in single combat. But I manoeuvred so as to entice 
him away from his companions and get him to myself, 
with nothing to prevent me from taking his horse and his 
spoil.’ And this is how he detached the mounted man 
from the rest of the company and deluded him just as 
he liked [37]. I have spent some time as a prisoner in 
their hands. And I have never seen anything like their 
generosity and tine presents and gracioiisness.” This 
Thuniama b. Ashras was an Arab. And what he sa^’s 
about the Turks is above suspicion. 

And I may tell you that I have seen something 
wonderful and surprising about them. I saw on one of 
the expeditions of Al-Ma’niun two lines of cavalry on the 
two sides of the road near the house, a hundred Turks on 
the right side and a hundred of the other races on the 
left side. They were drawn up expecting the coming of 
A1 - Ma’mun. It wms midday and very hot. And he 
came to them. And all the Turks were sitting on horse- 
back except three or four. And all the mixed troops 
had thrown themselves down on the ground except three 
or four. And I said to a friend : “ See what has happened 
to us.” I can tell that Al-Mu‘tasim knew very well what 
was about when he made them into a corps and took 
them into his .service. 

Once I wanted to go to Al-Qatul,^ the holy city. And 
I was going forth from Baghdad and saw some horsemen 
of Khorasan and Abna and other divisions of the army, 
a horse of whom liad strayed, and they -were in search of 
it mounted on blood beasts and not able to overtake it. 
And a Turk passed along, not a distinguished or 
influential man among his people, riding on a sorry jade, 
while they were on blood horses. And the stray horse 


^ On the Tigris. 
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came in Ills path ; and lie was quick to circumvent it, and 
■admonished it. And the whole force stood still and looked 
on. And one of them who had despised that Turk said : 
“ This, by your father, is the way to venture and expose 
yourself. A horse has nonplussed them ; and they are 
the lions of the land. And this Turk, short as he is, and 
weak as is his beast, comes and wants to catch it.” And 
he had not finished speaking when the Turk came up with, 
the stray horse and gave it to its owners and went about 
his business, not expecting them to praise him or bless 
him. And he did not make out [38] that he had done 
anything remarkable or done them a favour. 

The Turks know not how to flatter or coax, they know 
not how to practise hypocrisy or backbiting, pretence or 
-slander, dishonesty or haughtiness on their acquaintance, 
•or mischief on those that associate with them. They are 
.strangers to heresy and not spoiled by caprice ; and they 
•do not make property lawful by quibbles. Their fault 
which makes them most unpopular is their love of land 
and love of moving freely up and down the country and 
propensity for raiding and preoccupation with plunder, 
and the intensity of their attachment to it, besides their 
custom of dwelling on the experienced joy of successive 
victory, on the delight and frequency of their plunder, 
and their exploits in such deserts, and their i*eturn again 
and again to the same prairies ,* and the fact that the 
excellence of their prowess does not become dulled from 
long-continued idleness, and that their courage is not . 
exhausted by the course of time. And when one is 
■skilled in any accomplishment he cannot be restrained 
from it ; and when one hates a thing, one escapes from 
it. And the reason why airiong non-Arabs they are so 
peculiarly patriotic is this, that in their constitution and 
in the component elements of their character, owing to 
the nature of their country, their soil, the similarity of 
their source, and the relationship of their tribes, there is 
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to ho found what is unknown in the case of anj” other 
people. Do you not see that you may see a Basraii and 
yet not be able to tell whether he is from Basra or Knfa, 
or a Meccan without being able to tell whether he is from 
Mecca or from Medina, or a Jabaly without being able to tell 
wdiether he is a Jabaly or a Khorasany, or a Jazary without 
being able to tell whether he is a Jazary or a Syrian ? But 
you are not likely to go wrong in the case of a Turk, and 
do not require to employ the arts of the tracker and the 
detective nor to ask him his nationality. Their women 
are as unmistakable as tlieir men ; and their beasts are 
as distinctive as they are themselves. Such is the peculiar 
stamp which God has set upon this country and assigned 
to this soil : just as He has gathered the families of the 
earth and propagated them to the limit of their power 
and the full term of their extension, in accordance with 
their resources and their natural endowments and the 
faculties which God Almighty has bestowed specially on 
them, so as to be distinguished by possessing them. And 
when they come to the world of reward, that will be in 
accordance with the words of the [39] Qur’an : We have 
created them such as they are.”^ And so. you see the 
Arabs and Badawin who have settled in Khorasan ; and 
you do not distinguish between the man whose father 
settled in Farghana ^ and the natives of that countiy, nor 
see any difference between them in their red moustaches 
nor their rough skin nor their large necks nor their 
national costume. In all these four respects you can find 
no difference between the. descendants of the settlers and 
the old inhabitants. 

Patriotism is common to all nations and prevails over 
all mankind. But it is peculiarly strong among the Turks, 
and counts for more among them owing to their mutual 
similarity and homogeneity of idiosyncrasy. Do you 

Qur’an, Svralvi, 34. 

2 jSTortli of Kashgar. 

JRAS. 1915. 44 
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know the saying of Al-‘Abdy/ “ God makes cities prosper 
by patriotism ? ” And B. al-Zubayr ^ said : “ There is 
nothing in. people’s lot that satisfies them moi-e than their 
'fatherland,” And ‘Umar b, al-Khattab said : “ If it had 
not been for the differences in the inclinations of men, 
God would never have caused the countries of the world 
to be inhabited.” And Jmn‘a al-Iyadia ■* said : “ If it 
had not been for God Almighty ordaining that His 
servants should traverse the world, the valleys would not 
have contained them, and no provision would have 
satisfied them.” 

Qutayba b. Muslim ^ spoke of the Turks as follows : 
" They are verily more strongly attached to their country 
than the camels,” For that animal yearns towards its 
native place, when (the camel) is in ‘Uman, south of Basra, 
and tramples down anything that stands in its way and 
penetrates every valley, so as to reach its home, along 
a road it has only ' traversed once before, and keeps on 
smelling and sniffing and following the best indications 
that its peculiar nature has endowed it with, until it 
reaches its resting-place, when that is as far off as Basra 
from ‘Uman. And that is why Qutayba used them as 
an illustration. 

The jealous regard for country and yearning after it 
and love for it is mentioned in the Qur’an and set down 
in its pages for all to read. But for the reasons that we 
have mentioned, patriotism among the Turks is stronger 
and more ardent. And another thing, in spite of their 
steadfast purpose and exhausted resources, which induces 
them to return home ; and that is the fact that the Turks 
[40] dislike town life and to remain stationary for a long 
time with few changes and migrations ; and the basis 

^ This name occurs inGuidi’s Index and in the Ansaboi Sam Tin j'- early 
in the history of tradition. 

^ For B. al-Zubayr see Guidi’s Index, 

^ For Jum‘a al-Iyadia see Balaphat al-Nka' (ed. Cairo, 1908), p, oS. 

* Qutayba b. Muslim was sent to Khorasan in .30 a.h. 
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of their constitution is mobility, nor are they given to 
a sedentary life. Their mental qualities are superior to 
their physical ; they are energetic, enthusiastic, busy, 
intelligent, quick-witted. Satiety they are wont to 
regard as impossible, long remaining in the same place 
as folly, rest as a bond, contentment as lack of energy. 
And they think that to abandon raids is demoralizing. 
In the same strain are sayings of the Arabs, that of 
‘Ahd Allah b. Wahab al-Hasiby,^ “ Love of ease produces 
weariness,” and the proverb '‘He whose brain boils in the 
summer, his kettle boils in the winter ”, And it was said* 
by Ak^am b. Sayfy ^ : “I should not like to be insured 
against everything in the world.” He was asked why. 
And he said : “ I fear I might get used to helplessness.”' 
This is the explanation of the Turks’ liomesickness and 
patriotism. And what still more induces them to roam 
and makes them inclined to return and adverse to staying 
where they are, is the fact that their commanders do not 
know how strong they are, and are imperfectly informed 
of their value and their neglecting to rely upon them and 
profit by them ; moreover, when they make them the 
reserve for their troops, the Turks are not content to be 
part of the tail or attendant rabble or makeweight of 
the force ; they refuse to accept such, a position, and say 
what they would rather do and hold, that injury , is 
unseemly for them and obscurity is a degradation for 
them ; they are more offended when anyone is ignorant 
of their claims than they are when anyone refuses to 
give them what they ask. And when they meet with 
a king who is considerate and well-informed about men’s 
values, not inclined to bad habits, not capricious, who 
does not favour one country more than another, using 
tact in all his undertakings, establishing justice wherever 

‘Abd Allah b. Wahab al-Rasiby is menbioned by Shahrastany as 
a Hciriiry leader and an Imam among the lihawarij. 

See Guidi, Index. 
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he remains, then they remain in the position of those who 
understand their luck and deal uprightly and give up 
[41] their natural propensities and choose the truth and 
submit to parting from their country and accept the 
Imamate rather than tyrannical lordship and prefer 
justice to custom. 

Know, moreover, besides all this that I have mentioned, 
tliat every people and every generation, every tribe and 
family that you find excelling in arts and surpassing 
others in eloquence or higher in culture or political ability 
or military science, will only be found to have attained 
such a high pitch of excellence, because Almighty God has 
fitted them for that purpose and restricted them to that 
department by endowing them with just those qualities 
which would enable them to do so ; for he who is divided 
in desire and of two . opinions and double-minded is 
incompletely equipped for a particular thing and not 
prepared for it, will not be completely master of any one 
accomplishment that I have named and will fail to attain 
finality in it, such as the Chinese have attained in art, 
and the Greeks in philosophy and literature, and the 
Arabs in respect of which we shall speak in the proper 
place, and tlie Sasanids in empire, and the Turks in war. 
Do you not see that the Greeks, who have studied causes 
and effects, have not been good as merchants and in. 
manual industry? Not good at sowing and tilling the 
land, at building houses, and at planting trees ; not given 
to accumulate and hoard property, to coveting and 
exertion. Kings have been wont to give them leisure 
and appoint them rations, so that they studied concen- 
tration of soul and abundant power and mind at ease to 
the invention of tools and implements and toys to 
entertain the mind, and to give rest after labour and 
joy to heal the wound of anxiety. They have made 
a great number of useful things, and they have produced 
such valuable inventions as the Archiniedian and other 
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balances and astrolabes and clocks and carpenters’ stjuares 
and keyboards and compasses ; such as different kinds 
of flutes and lyres, medicine, mathematics, engineering, 
music, war engines, catapults, ballistas [42], siege 
engines, Greek fire, and more besides that it would 
take too long to mention. And they have been devotees 
of learning, not craftsmen, making tools and planing 
instruments and forging models. They have not shone 
in the employment of implements, but have pointed out 
the way how to make them, while they have not touched 
it themselves ; the bent of their genius being theoretical , 
not practical. 

As to the Chinese, they are founders and forgers and 
moulders and smelters and dyers in wondrous wise, and 
joiners and sculptors and artists and weavers and scribes 
and skilled handicraftsmen in every line they undertake 
and practise, even if its substance were different and its 
manufacture dissimilar and its price varied. The Greeks 
know the theory, but do not concern themselves with 
the practice. The Chinese do concern themselves with 
the practice, but do not know the theory. Tor the one 
people is given to science, the other to industry. 

The Arabs in like manner are not merchants or 
manufacturers or physicians or mathematicians or farmers; 
for they regard such pursuits as servile. Nor are they 
agriculturists, fearing the poll-tax.^ They do not hoard, 
nor make money, nor corner”,^ nor try to acquire what 
belongs to other people. They do not try to make 

^ The distinction between jizyah, poll-tax, and kkaraj, land-tax, 
belongs to a comparatively late time in the history of Islam. The papyri 
of the first century a. h. know only oijizyah, mainly as a land-tax. Tlie 
development of the poll-tax is to be explained partly from conversion, 
partly from the acquisition of land by Moslems, partly from the 
enforcement of the poll-tax on monks. Eventually the theory was 
that all paid land-tax, while the tolerated sects also paid poll-tax. 
Cf. Encydopoidia Britannica, art, “ Egypt (Moslem) ”. 

^ i.e. to keep for selling at a later date in expectation of a rise in 
price. 
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a living from the tongue of the balance or the heads ol: 
the measure 5 ^ they do not know small coins ; they are 
not in that oppressive poverty which distracts from 
knowledge, nor acquire the wealth that produces idleness, 
or the opulence that causes heedlessness. Humiliation 
they will not endure at all ; it would break their heart 
and damage their self-respect. They dwell in the desert 
and are reared in the waste the deeps and the shallows 
are unknown to them. Foul breath, disagreeables, putre- 
faction, and indigestion are also unknown to them. Keen 
wits and unscrupulous minds are theirs. And in directing 
their power to the recital of poetry and eloquent speech 
and finesse [43] of language and inflection of words and 
tracking out men after tracking out footprints and the 
preservation of genealogies and finding out their way by 
the stars and inferring their course by tokens and 
determining the synchronisms of stars in rising and 
setting and the understanding of horses and armour 
and implements of war and remembering all that they 
have heard and interpreting all that they have perceived 
and distinguishing between merits and defects, they have 
reached the limit therein and attained every desire. And 
by some of these traits their spirits have been raised and 
their enthusiasm increased, so that they are of all peoples 
the most boastful and most inclined to remember their 
famous exploits. 

So the Turks are nomads, dwellers in the wilderness 
and owners of beasts ; among non-Arabs they correspond 
to the Hudhayl among the Arabs, possessing the qualities 
of the Arabs, as the Hudhayl possess the qualities of the 
Kurds. And whereas they do not busy themselves with 
industiy and merchandise and medicine and agriculture 
and engineering and forestry and architecture and. 

^ Al-Jawbary, “ Revelation of Secrets,” mentions as a trick of the 
trade the employment of a magnet , to tamper with the tongue of the 
. balance. .. 
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irrigation and the raising o£ crops, but all their interest is 
in raids and incursions and hunting and riding and tlie 
fights of warriors and seeking for plunder and subduing 
countries, and their energy is turned in that direction 
and fitted for such exercises and limited and adapted 
accordingly, they liave made tliemselves completely 
masters of that department, and learned all that is to 
be learned in it ; and so it has for them taken the place 
of industry and merchandise and become their delight 
and their boast and the subject of their discourse by day 
and night. Accordingly they occupy in war the position 
that the Greeks occupy in science and the Chinese in art 
and the Arabs in the departments we have mentioned and 
enumerated. And they excel in their line, as the Sasanids 
do in empire and politics. Here is an illustration to show 
that they have exhausted their subject and gone deeply 
into it and reached the furthest limit of acquaintance 
with it. Before a sword is girt on by anyone or used for 
offence, it has to pass through many hands and through 
many grades of workmen, no one of whom does the work 
as another workman does. None of them could do this 
properly nor would claim or attempt to do so. For he 
who [44] smelts the iron for the sword and makes it 
liquid and clarifies it and frees it from slag is not the 
same as lie who stretches it out to its proper length. 
And he who lengthens it is not the same as he who gives 
it its proper shape and makes its surfaces even and 
adjusted. And he who gives it its proper shape and 
makes it even is not the same as he who tempers it 
and whets it. And he who whets it is not the same as he 
who sets its pommel and fixes it in its hilt. And he who 
makes the rivets of the hilt and the tips of the pommel 
and fixes the sword is not the same as he who planes 
the wood of its scabbard. And he who planes the wood 
of its scabbard is not the same as he who tans the leather 
for it. And he who tans the leather for it is not the 
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same as he who ornaments it. And he who makes the 
end of the scabbard is not the same as he who stitches 
its belts. And so with saddles and the different stages of 
arrow-making and quivers and lances and all weapons, 
offensive or defensive. The Turk does these all himself 
from the beginning of the process to the end, without 
needing any assistance or looking for help to the advice 
of any friend. They do not turn again and again to 
a manufacturer nor worry themselves about his delays 
and procrastination and broken promises and about 
paying him his wages. 

When Aws b. Hajar^ gave a complete description of 
a hunter, and went as far as possible in collecting the 
characteristics necessary for competence, he said : 

“ Bemote from night repose, who feeds much on his 
game, sticks feathers on his arrow's, and cuts them 
and arranges them.” 

It is not every Turk on earth that comes up to the' 
description we have given. Nor is every Greek a man 
of science, nor every Chinaman an artist, nor every 
Badaw’^y a poet or a finder of tracks. But these peoples 
exhibit these accomplishments most frequently, and in 
the greatest perfection, most evidently, and to the 
greatest extent. We have mentioned the reasons why 
the Turks are such valorous and accomplished horsemen 
compared with all other peoples, and the qualities on 
account of which [45] they have arranged in order all 
the principles of war, involving as they do marvellous 
accomplishments and wonderful endowments ; sucli as 
procure for them the reputation of generosity, magna- 
nimity, and perseverance, whereas they indicate sound 
training, firm opinion, penetration, and insight. Do you 
not see that the soldier must have gentleness and know- 
ledge, prudence and resolution, endurance and reserve. 


See Guidi, Index to the Aqhmvy. 
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quickness and alacrity, and experience ? He must under- 
stand horses and armour, he must he well informed about 
men and countries, about time and place, lie must he 
acquainted with stratagems, with what conduces to his 
interests as a whole. An empire needs strong ties and 
means of security ; and what strengthens and profits it 
above all is to be established upon a true basis and set up 
on a proper foundation, to be made more powerful and 
glorious, to have the causes of envy removed, to have the 
hand of injustice prevented even from pointing at it, 
still more from getting control over it. 

Then the Turks replied to him with an argument drawn 
from analogy. They say : “ If nearness to the Sultan is 
earned by competence, then we are most prominent in 
loyalty, devotion, and sincerity. And if it comes by 
kinship, we are nearest of kin. Next it is to be observed 
that the Arabs consist of two tribes, 'Adnau and Qabtan. 
And we are more closely connected with the Khalifs than 
the Qahtan are, and nearer akin. For the Khalif is of 
the children of Ismail b. Ibrahim, Blessed Prophets both, 
more nearly than Qahtan and 'Abir. And the son of 
Blessed Ibrahim, Ismail, had as his mother Hajar, who 
was of Coptic race. And his other son Isl.iaq had as 
mother Sarah, who was a Syrian. And the six other 
sous of Ibrahim were children of Qintur, daughter of 
Maftun, an Arab woman of good stock. And the Qahtan 
have a saying : ‘ Our mother is accounted more noble, if 
she be of Arab stock.’ And four of the six settled in 
Khorasan and begat the Turks of Khorasan. And this 
is what we have to say to Qahtan. And this again is 
what we have to say to ‘Adnan : ‘ Ibrahim is our fathei-, 
and Ismail is our uncle. And we are related [4*6] to 
Ismail as you are.’ ” 

It was said by Al-Haytham b. ‘Ady ^ : “It was said to 
Mubarak, the Turk, in company with Hammad, the Turk : 

^ A poet of the time of HarOn al-Rashid, See Gnidi. 
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' You are of Madhliij.’ He said : ‘ What do you mean b}" 
Madhlnj ? We acknowledge only Ibrahim, the Friend of 
God, and the Prince of the Believers.’ Al-Haytham said : 
‘ A man of Madhhij had happened to come into the country 
of the Turks, and had a large family.’ And a propos of 
that a poet of the Shu'uby faction said to the Arabs in 
a long poem ; 

‘ You assert that the Turks are children of Madhhij ; ’ 
and that there was kinship between you and the 
Berbers. But they are the offspring of b. Babba 
the valiant; whereas §ufan are a progeny of many 
crimes.’ 

And another poet said : . 

‘ When were the Turks children of Madhhij ? Is it not 
a wonderful thing in the world for anyone who 
wonders ? 

And you have heard of what has been said about the 
barrier of the B. Qintur and the matter of their cavalry, 
who went against the Black Country.- The story was 
only intended to create alarm and use them to frigliten 
all the people. So they became an auxiliary and a strong 
force to Islam, on which the Khalifs might rely, a refuge, 
a strong shield, and an overcoat to protect the coat. And 
this saying is recorded : “ Keep off the tracks of the 
Turks so long as they keep off your tracks.” And this 
is a prescription for all the Arabs. For the best course 
is to let us alone and keep the peace. And what do you 
think of a people that the " Lord of the two horns ” never 
came wnthin reach of, and in consequence of his saying, 
“ Keep off their tracks” they were called Turks ? This 
was after he had been victorious over the whole of 
the world by victory and coercion and humiliation and 
subjection. 

And Blessed ‘Umar b. Khattab said: “This is a foe 
bitterly rabid, but yielding very little spoil.” And as 
* A tribe of Syrian Arabs. 
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you see, he discouraged interference witii tliem by tlie 
plainest of hints. And the Arabic way of describing 
violent enmity is to say : “ They are nothing but Turks 
and Daylamites.” 

It was said by ‘Amlas b. ‘Aqil b. ‘Ullafa : ^ 

“After the parting of my hair grew grey, he requited 
me with the enmitj’’ of a Turk and the hatred of 
Abu Hisl.” [47] 

Abu Hisl is the lizard. And the Arabs say: “ He is more 
unnatural than a lizard,” because it eats its offspring. 
The Arab armies fear no people as they fear the Turks. 
Khalaf al-Alimar says : 

“As if when I gave them my sons as hostages, I were 
conducting them to the folk of brown moustaches.” 

And Aws b. Hajar alludes to them in his words — 

“ I turned my camels away from their wells, when I saw 
them with brown moustaches and with stars in their 
hands.” 

I was told by Ibrahim b. al-Sindy,® client of the 
Commander of the Faithful, a man acquainted wuth 
the dynasty heartily devoted to those favourable to 
the propaganda, who used to protect his patrons and 
remember their battle days and invite people to the 
obedience of the 'Abbasids and explain their merits, and 
was distinguished in thought and utterance ; were I to 
say that his tongue did more for the benefit of this 
kingdom than ten thousand drawn swmrds and sharp 
lances, that would only be in accordance with tlie facts. 
I was told, I say, by him, that he had heard from 
‘Abdu-’l-Malik b. Salih, on the authority of bis father 
Salih b. 'Aly, that Khaqan,'^ king of tim Turks, once 
^ See Guidi. 

^ See Guidi. He is said to, have fabricated verses (Jacob, Studim hi 
Aral. Dichtern, hi, p. 18). 

Also quoted as an authority of Jahiz in the Kamil of Mubarrad, p. 737. 

Tabary mentions war between Khaqan and Junayd in the neigh- 
bourhood of Samarqand in 112. 
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confronted Al-Junayd b. ‘Abdu-’1-Rali.man, governor of 
Khorasan, in battle ; and Al-Junayd was alarmed by his 
power and disturbed by his majesty and found his 
assembled force too much for him and was frightened and 
was nonplussed. And Khaqan understood his difficulty and 
knew his feelings ; so Khaqan sent to him saying : “ I have 
not been standing and restraining myself thus, desiring to 
do mischief or to injure. For if so, I should have swept 
away your host without leaving you time for reflection. 
I perceive where the weak spot is. And were it not that 
if you were to know this trick, you would exploit it upon 
others besides me among the Turks, I would inform you of 
the weak spot and disorder and error in your host and 
the disposition of it. Now I have heard that you are 
a sensible man, in a high position owing to your family, 
and honourable in yourself, and learned in your religion. 
And I want to ask you to [48] resolve some questions, so 
that I may know thereby your system. So come out to 
speak with your staff, so that I may do the same. And 
I will open out my difficulties to you. But bring no force 
or guard with you ; for it is not my way to be treacherous, 
or, having given a guarantee against myself, my plotting 
and my guile, then to break my promises. We are a 
people that do not deal deceitfully or approve of deceit 
except in war. And if war could go on without deceit, we 
should not admit it in our practice.” And Al-Junayd 
would only go to meet him alone; so the two left the 
ranks. And he said : “ Ask what you will, and if I have 
an answer that satisfies me I will give it you ; and if 
not, I will indicate to you some one who knows better to 
inform you than I do.” He said : “ What is your 
judgment in the case of the adulterer ? ” Al-Junayd said: 
“ We know of two sorts of adulterers. In the one case 
there is the man to whom we have given a wife to prevent 
his injuring, to keep him from violating the sanctity of, his 
neighbours’ family. The other case is that of the man to 
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whom we have given no such privilege, no permission to 
do so for himself. And as for the man wlio has no wife, 
we scourge him with a hundred blows in the presence of 
a gathering of the people, in order that we may make 
a public example and caution of him and make him 
notorious in the cities and blazon his offence more 
effectively to warn men against him and deter other 
similar would-be offenders. But when a man to whom we 
have given such privileges commits adultery, then we stone 
him with stones, till we kill him.” He said : “ That is 
a most excellent and wise arrangement. And what do you 
do with one who accuses an innocent person of adultery ?” 
He said : “ We scourge him with eighty blows ; and we 
never accept his evidence and never believe what he says.” 
He said : “ That is a most excellent and wise arrangement. 
And what do you do with a thief?” Al-Junayd said: 
“ We divide thieves into two classes. The first is that of 
men who plot to steal property which has been securely 
bestowed by the owners of it, by digging a hole through 
their walls or climbing down from the tops of their roofs. 
Such a man we punish by cutting off the hand that he 
used for stealing, boring, and climbing. The other kind of 
thief haunts the road, and interrupts travelling, plots 
robbery, and draws his weapons ; [49] and if the owner 
opposes him he kills him. This kind of thief we put to 
death and crucify on the roads and thoroughfares.” He 
said : “ That is a most excellent and wise arrangement.” 
Then he said : “ And what do you do with those wlio 
practise high-handed robbery ? ” He said : “ Wherever 
there is a ease of doubt and wherever there is room for 
error in judgment and inox'e than one point of view is 
tenable, in cases of high-handed appropriation and larceny 
or crime and purloining in eatables and drinkables, then 
we do not inflict punishment when the case is not proven 
and there is a possibility that the act was not a theft.” 
He said : “ That is a most excellent and wise arrangement. 
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And what do you do in the case of murder, and when one 
man cuts off the ear and nose of another ? Tie said : 
“ Life, for life and eye for eye and ear for ear or nose for 
nose. And if ten men do this jointly we kill them all. 
And we kill a strong man in revenge for a weak one. 
And similarly in the case of a hand or a foot,” He said : 
“ That is a most excellent and wise arrangement. And 
what do you say about a liar and a slanderer and offensive 
person ?” He said : “ Our waj^ is to remove them and 
keep them at a distance and to humiliate them. We do 
not admit their evidence or approve their verdict.” He 
said to him : “ And is this all ? ” He said : “ This is our 
answer in accordance with our religion.” He said : “ By 
a slanderer I mean one who sets going and spreads 
a tale among the people. Such a one I imprison where 
no one can see him ... In the case of a liar I cut the 
offending member by means of which he lied, just as you 
cut off the hand that has been used for stealing. And as 
to the buffoon who teaches the people habits of folly, 
I banish him from my government, and by turning him 
out cure the minds of my subjects.” Al-Junayd b. ‘Abdi-’l- 
Raliman said to him: “You are a people who refer 
things to what reason permits and to what appears to be 
the best counsel ; but we are a people who follow the 
prophets, and wm hold that we are not suited and are not 
able to manage God’s servants. And that is because God 
Most High knows best about the hidden interest and the 
secret of a matter and the truth about it, and its result 
and its consequences ; and men [50] do not know or 
perceive what is prudent except superficially. And how 
many a wretch escapes and many a prudent man comes 
to grief!” He said: “You have never said any thing 
more noble than this, and you have given me much food 
for reflection.” 

Ibrahim said that on the authority of ‘Abdu-’l-Malik 
after Salih, Al-Junayd said : “ Well, I have never seen 
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anyone apter or juster or possessed o£ greater insight and 
sagacity than him. I stood by him for three hours ; and 
no part of him. moved but his tongue, while no part of 
me was still all that time. And this is how they describe 
tlie kings of the Turks.” 

And it is related that Sflsan and Khaqari tlie Great 
stood together on one of the bridges between the two 
lines, and had a long conversation ; and when they turned 
away they said : “ Khaqan was firmer and finer, and the 
posture of Kisra was firmer and finer than that of other 
kings. Nothing of Khaqan moved except his tongue, and 
his horse lifted up one hoof and put down another ; and 
tlie posture of Kisra was as though it had been cast in 
a mould. And Kisra moved his head and made signs 
with liis hand. And it is a remarkable thing that the 
tribe Al-Harith b. Ka‘b cannot witlistand .Hazm, nor it 
Kinda, nor Kinda Harith b. Ka'b. Similarly, it is 
a remarkable military phenomenon that the Arabs cannot 
withstand the Turks, nor they the Byzantines, nor they 
the Arabs.” 

It was said by Jahm b. Safwan al-Tirmidhy : ^ “We 
know what took place in the war between the Persians 
and the Turks, which ended with Kisra Ibrawiz marrying 
Khatun, daughter of Khaqan, in the endeavour to con- 
ciliate him by such an alliance and to keep him from 
doing him a mischief. And we know also the wars that 
took place between Persia and Byzantium, and how the 
tide of fortune alternated, and why the olive-tree was 
planted in Medain and Susa, and why ‘Borne’ was built, 
and why it wms called by that name, and why Kisra built 
on, the strait opposite Constantinople the vaults and the 
fire-temples. But when did Byzantium obtain continuous 

^ , Tallin b. Safwan (without, however, the niaha here added) is 
mentioned in Shahrastany as the founder of a .Tabarite sect, named 
Jahmites after him, at the end of the Umayad period, and as having 
been killed at Merv, 
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victory over the Turks of Khorasan, such as became 
proverbial to the extremity of Darinisa and similar tribes 
and persons, who are cognate ? And Kliatuii [51] d welt 
with Ibrawiz and bore him a son Shiruia, who reigned 
after Ibrawiz. And Shiruia married Mary, daughter 
of the Emperoi’ of Byzantium, who bore him Firiiz Shahy, 
mother of Yazid al-Naqis, son of Al-Walid. Yazid 
used to say : ‘ I am the descendant of four kings — 
Kisra, Ivhaqan, Cfiesar, and Marwan.’ And he used to 
recite this verse in his wars, in which lie killed Al-Walid 
b. Yazid b. ‘Atika : — 

‘I am son of Kisra; Khaqan is my father; Csesar and 
Marwan are my grandfathers.’ 

And when he went in for boasting in his poems about 
military glories and distinctions, he only referred to 
Khaqan, saying — 

‘If I shoot riding forwards or backwards, or climb 
a slippery mountain upon my colt, Khaqan was my 
grandfather. Know that and remember it. I surpass 
him on the plain and on the steep mountain.’ 

By saying ‘ climb ’ he means ‘ descend ’, using in this 
a word of the Syrian dialect originally borrowed from the 
Arab colonists. And he specified the beast as a colt, 
because that would be the harder to ride.” 

It was said by AhFadl b. al-‘Abbas b. Razim “ One 
day some Turkish cavalry came to us ; and there was not 
one of those outside but entered his fort and locked the 
gate of it ; and they besieged one of those forts. And 
one of those cavalry saw an old man looking at them 
from above. And the Turk said to him : ' If you do not 
come down to me, verily I will ; kill you in such a manner 
as I have never killed anyone.’ So he came dowii to him 
and opened the gate to him ; and they entered the foi-t 
and carried away everything that wms in it. And people 
^ Verses by him are quoted in the /sTamiV of Mubarrad, pp. 143, 736. 
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laughed at liis coining down and opening to him, when 
lie was in the strongest position and the securest situation. 
Then he went on with him to a fort, in which I was ; and 
he said : ' Buy him from me.’ ‘ We have no need to do 
that,’ I said. ‘I will sell him for one dirhem,’ he said. 
So we threw him a dirhem ; and let the man go, and he 
turned away from us and passed on with his comrades. 
Tlien a little while afterwards he returned to us and 
stood where we could hear him speak. That surprised 
us. Then he took the dirhem out of his mouth and 
broke it into two pieces. And he said : ‘ He is not wmrth 
a dirhem. [ 62 ] This is a vile swindle. Take this half. 
At any rate the man is pretty dear at the price of the 
other half.’ He was a most amusing man. And we 
knew that man for a coward. He had heard of the craft 
of the Turks in entering cities and fording rivers in wai’j 
and he supposed that the Turk would not have bidden 
him open the door in such a threatening manner if he 
had not had some such trick up his sleeve.” 

Thumama said : “ The ants are only to be compared 
with the Turks. For every single ant has the sense to 
store its food, and to smell and to scent and to shun what 
is to be avoided, so that it will only have the night in its 
liill. Add to this their counterplotting mankind in their 
plots of covering up food and scaring them, and fastening 
their food with pegs and covering it in pots, man helping 
man, as ant helps ant.” 

Abu Musa al- Aslkaiy ^ of blessed memory said : “ Every 
kind of creature needs a ruler and a leader and a commander 
down to the ant.” 

Abu ‘Amr al-Parir stated that the leader of the ants^ 
is the forager of food, who first goes out to get what he 
has smelt before his fellows, owing to a divinely implanted 

^ Appointed governor of ‘Iraq by ‘Umar and governor of Kufa by 
^Uthmaii. 

2 Several persons of this name are quoted in Guidi’a Index. 

JRAS. 1915 , 45 
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instincfc, that he alone possesses, and the keenness of his 
perception. And if lie tries to fetch something and exerts 
liimself in moving it, and is not able to do that, after he 
has done his best, he goes to the other ants and tells them. 
Then he returns, and they go forth after him like a black 
thread stretched out. And never does one ant meet 
another without standing by it and telling it something. 
Then it parts company with it. So the Turks, every one 
o£ them, are quite capable of managing their own business, 
except in so far as rivalry in excellence is inevitable in 
all kinds of creatures and plants and inanimate things. 
Precious stones differ in quality, yet all are valuable. Race- 
horses vie together, yet all of them are choice steeds. 

We have mentioned the good points of all races, in 
collectino^ toc^ether what we have learned and what has 
come to our knowledge. And if we have hit the mark, 
it is by the assistance of God Most High and by His 
appointment. If we have come short of their deserts, 
then the blame of our shortcomings must rest with the 
defects of our knowledge and the lapse of our memory 
and our lack of information. And as for good intentions 
and the charitable and pious aim of our good works, we 
have no fault to find with ourselves [53] therein. There is 
a distinction between defects due to neglect and indolence 
and defects due to incompetence and lack of enterprise. 
If the character of this book had been controversial, 
proceeding by way of question and answei*, and if the 
author had been expected to aim at exhaustive treatment 
in eveiy subject that he handled in it, and if the object in 
view had been self-advertisement, and if the only way of 
attaining that object had been the vilification of brother 
and child — then, indeed, it would have been a big book, 
filling many pages of large compass. In that case the 
number of those who would have credited its author with 
knowledge and breadth of learning would have been 
greater and more conspicuous. But in our judgment 
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a little that makes for concord is better , than a great 
deal that makes for division. We pray God to save ns 
from such a procedure, and we ask for His assistance 
and guidance. Yerily He ever hears and is near and 
accomplishes His will. 

List op some Uncommon Words ■ occurring in Letter III 


Page, ill 

Cairene edition. 

Word. 

■Meaning. 

24 


Public audience chamber. 

41 


Archimedian balance. 

41 
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Balance. 

41 
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Key-board, 

' 4,1 


Compass. 

46 


Lizard. 

51 


Descend (Syrian dialect). 
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THE TELLIXG OF TIME IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By F. E. PARGITER 

^ERTAIN passages in the Kantiliya Arthaiastra and. 
^the reading of the inscription on the Manikiala stone, 
published in this Journal for 1914 (p. 641), have invited 
some attention to the question how time was measured, 
marked, and told for ordinary use in ancient India ; and 
Dr. Fleet has recently discussed the ancient Indian water- 
clock fully (p. 213 showing how time was measiired 

and marked by it. This paper continues the subject, 
dealing with the marking and telling of time for ordinary 
use. I have to thank him for drawing my attention to 
the passages in the Arthasastra, the Jyotisaratnamala, and 
the Divyavadana, and to the notice of the Jain muhurtas, 
and for some criticisms and suggestions. 

The Arthasastra, when prescribing a king’s duties, 
says^ : — “He should divide the da^dime into eight parts 
and the night likewise by nalikas ; or by tlie measure of 
the shadow of the gnomon. A shadow of three paurusas, 
of one paurusa, of four ahgulas (finger-breadths), and 
mid-day when there is no shadow — these are the forenoon 
eighth-parts of the daytime : by those same measures 
the afternoon eighth-parts are also made known.” ^ An 

^ Book i, ch. 9; R. Shama Sastri’s ed., p. 37: — Nalikabhir ahar 
asstadha ratriiii ca vibhajet ) chaya-pramanena va I tri-paurasi panrusi 
oatar-angulaccbayo madhyahna iti ptirve divasasydsta-bhagak I taih 
pascimah vyakhyatak. 

- The chdyw-pcmriim, or larger unit for measuring the shadow of the 
gnomon, is defined as 12 aiigulas long ; book ii, ch. 20 ; p. 106. Thus, 
the height of the gnomon also being 12 ahgulas, the forenoon was divided 
into four equal parts by the moments when the length of the shadow 
was 3 gnomons, one gnomon, or ^ gnomon, until mid-day, when it 
would be nil ; and the afternoon likewise in reverse order. These lengths 
allowed of easy determination ; see the formula given by Dr. Fleet, 
JRAS., 1914, p. 174, note. 
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oightb-parfc was thus IJ hours of mean time, that is, 
a half-prahara or half-watch.^ The king was enjoined 
therefore to divide his day and night alike into eight 
half-watches ; and Kautilya then directs how he should 
spend each half- watch, both during the day and at night. 

This passage mentions two methods by which the king 
could tell the time. The first is obviously put forward as 
the preferential one, and the second as an alternative ; and 
the reason is plain. The second was only possible in the 
daytime in fine weather, and impossible at night or in 
cloudy weather; moreover, it held good in reality only 
when the day and the night were equal, and would not 
give the time correctly at all seasons of the year.- The 
first method was practicable and accurate always, for 
Kautilya explains how the nalika was ascertained, namely, 
by a water-clock ; it was the time in which an adhaka of 
water in a pitcher flowed out through a hole of specified size 
in the bottom.^ It comprised, as is well known, 24 minutes.'^ 
The half-watch therefore contained 3f nalikas and was 
easily ascertained, either by reckoning 3| separate nalikas 
or by using 3f adhakas of water in a larger pitcher.^ But 
the king’s observance was probably not precise, for he 
would, certainly not have been particular to a quarter- 
nalika of 6 minutes. 

^ Dr. Eleefc has noticed this, p. 229 

® See pp. 216, 217 ante. 

^ Book ii, ch. 20 ; p, 107. Dr. Fleet has discussed this passage, 
p. 219 ante. With regard to the term mldka given to the gold rod or 
pin with which the hole was made, I would add to his note “ on p. 22S, 
that Wilson in his note on the passage in the Visnu Puriina (vi, 5, 8) 
says MdJcd must mean a pipe. But that cannot be. It must have been 
a solid wire-rod, because to fashion a fixed quantity of gold into cylindrical 
form of a fixed length determines its diameter, if the cylinder i.s solid, 
and therefore determines the size of the hole made therewith ; but, if 
the cylinder is a pipe, determines nothing as to the external or internal 
diameter of the pipe, and therefore determines neither the .size of the 
hole in the pitcher into which the pipe would be inserted nor the size of 
the pipe-channel through which the water would flow out. 

See p. 224 anie. 
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Time appears to have been announced by striking a drum 
or gong of some kind, for in another passage Kaiitilya 
seeks to prevent a king from misemploying his time, and 
saJ^s ^ “ He should establish as his standard of propriety 
spiritual preceptors and ministers, who should restrain 
him from baneful situations, or should strike him on, 
wlien he indulges in secret dissipation, with the striking 
(with the goad or whip) of the gnomon-shadows and the 
nalikas.” The expression ehayd-ndlika-pratoclena is 
noteworthy, and there is manifestly a play on the words 
pratodena and ahhitndeyuh. Ghdyd and ndlikd here 
correspond to the same words in the passage cited 
previously, and are independent as in that passage : “ the 
shadows of the gnomon and {or or) the nalikas,” Pratoda 
means a “goad” according to Bdhtlingk and Roth, and 
a “goad or long whip” according to Monier- Williams ; the 
primary meaning being “an instrument for striking”. To 
regard the shadows and the nalikas in themselves as goads 
or whips would be a far-fetched conceit, which might be 
possible in the artificial kavya literature, but seems 
inadmissible in Kautilya’s practical and prosaic manual. 
Pratoda must have some special appropriateness in its 
application to the shadows and nalikas; hence it must 
apparently mean “ striking ” liere, and signify that the 
shadow-periods and the nalikas were announced by 
striking, presumably on some kind of drum or gong.- 

1 Book i, ch. 7 ; p. 13 ; — Maryadaiii sthapayed acaryan amatyan va,| 
ya enam apaya - sfchanebhyo varayeyuh | chaya-nalika -pratodena a'S 
rahasi pramadyantam abliitudeyuh. R. Shania Sastri in las translation 
paraphrases rather than translates this passage, and renders the 
expression chaya-ndliM-pratodena,, “by striking the hours of the day as 
determined by measuring shadows ” ; but the shadow of the gnomon 
could not indicate the nalikas of 24 minutes, unless very careful and 
elaborate measurements were made frequently, and nothing could be 
determined in cloudy weather or at night. 

^ This was a common practice in later times. Alberuni, e.g., says 
that the expiry of the praharas or watches was announced by beating 
a drum or blowing a conch ; klberuni’s India, vol. i, p. 337. 
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“ Striking” would be a primary meaning of the word,*^ £or 
the root tucl is applied to percussion.^ This interpretation 
shows the force of the play on those words, which cannot 
be brought out unless both meanings are understood in 
'pratodena. This word was used in the sense of “ striking ” 
the times, and then its other meaning, “ goad or whip,” 
suggested the idea expressed by ahhittuleyiiTi.^ If the 
king was indulging in dissipation in private, striking 
the times aloud would be the most effective method of 
awakening his attention. 

These passages show that the Indians used to measure 
time by the gnomon and also by a kind of water-clock, 
and to announce time by striking something, presumably 
some kind of drum or gong. The Manikiala stone 
corroborates this by using the word dsvanand, as will be 
noticed. The longer measure of time in use was the 
half-watch of 90 minutes, and the shorter watS the ndlikd, 
nadikd, or ndcHoi 24 minutes. The latter was determined 
by the water-clock ; the former either by a multiple of 
the latter or directly by the gnomon. 

In a third passage, which deals with the care of 
elephants, Kautilya says:^ — -“The, first and the seventh 
of tlie eighth-parts of the day are th&h' bathing-times ; 
the eighth-part immediately after each of those times is 
for feeding. In the forenoon ® is the time for exercising ; 
the afternoon is the time for drilling,® Two parts of the 

^ As in the expression &roni-pratodin^ “kicking the hinder parts ” ; 
Atharva-veda viii, 6, 13. So BOhtlingk & Roth, and Monier-Williams ; 
but Professor Lanman translates, “ thrusters forth of women’s hips." 

Todyct, “ cymbals and “musical instruments that are 

struck.” 

is a new word, not in the dictionaries. 

* Book ii, ch, 31 ; p. 136 -Prathama-saptamav astama-bhagilv alnnis 
snana-lddau | tad - anantaram vidhayah j piirvahue vyilyania - krdah 
pascrdinah pratipana-kalah 1 ratri-bhagau dvau svapna-kfdau tri-bhrigas 
sariiveBanautthanikah, As regards see note ” iw/m. 

® The third and fourth eighth-parts immediately before noon. 

The fifth and sixth eighth-parts immediately after noon. The 
reading in the text, pratipdim, “ drinking,” must be a mistake, because 
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iiig’ht ^ is -sleep-time ; the third part is spent 

restlessly in lying down and getting up,” Here tlie 
daytime is portioned out according to the eight half- 
watches, while the night manifestly required no reckoning. 
The elephant-lines would not be near the royal palace, 
but away from it, pi'obably outside the city. It was 
enjoined that the elephants should be tended, exercised, 
and drilled methodically. Whether the half-watches were 
ascertained by a gnomon or water-clock, or were guessed 
at by observing the sun’s position, the noteworthy point 
is that that computation was observed even in the 
outlying elephant establishment. Evidently then that 
method of reckoning time was common. 

Between the long half- watch and the short rialika was 
the muhurta of 48 minutes, a double nalika. The 
inscription on the Manikiala stoDe^ mentions the Greek 
/tom, “ hour,” which was unknown then in India, and 
explains it by coupling with it the -word murta (muJmrta) 
as its nearest Indian equivalent. It says that to determine 
these a vihanft (as I read the word provisionally) was 
set up, which seems to mean some kind of water-clock. 
It also says that these times were to be announced by 
sounding some instrument (cisvanand^) or by calling out 
(bhaod^) ; and the former corresponded to Kautilya’s 
pratocla. It does not make clear whether the hour or the 

“ three continuous hours for drinking ” is absurd. The correct reading 
i.s no doubt that put in a note, pratipadana, “ training and manege ” ; 
and I have adopted it. 

^ B. Shama Sastri translates tliis as “ two (out of eight) parts of the 
night” ; but this rendering leaves a large portion of the night unspecified, 
a.nd only three hours for sleep is insufficient. Bhdga here does not refer 
to the eighth-parts mentioned before, for elephants are left to themselves 
at night. It is merely “a portion”. The meaning is that elephants 
sleep about two-thirds of the night, and are awake and restless aboiit 
one-third. 

" JRAS., 1914, p, 64L 

Awanand might refer to a drum, gong or conch. 

^ So I read it in my article ; but the word may equally well be read 
hhanci, with the same meaning, and this form would be perhaps better. 
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inuliurfca was adopted as the period to be notified, l>nt 
either was quite feasible ; because, once the principle of 
the water-clock was established in general use, it was 
easy to determine its construction so as to measure any 
particular period of time. The hours could have been 
proclaimed b}^ striking or calling out their serial number ; 
and the muhtirtas similarly and also in a third way, 
namely, by calling out their names, for all the muhurtas 
during both day and night were distinguished by name. 
The inscription describes the satrap Vespasi as hora^ 
nnurta-satia, “ fond of hours, i.e. muhurtas,” a very 
natural epithet for anyone who was particular in the 
observance of time, for the foregoing passages from the 
Arthasastra show that Kautilya himself might have been 
fitly called chdya-ndlikdsakta. 

Names were given to all the 30 muhurtas, that made 
up a day and a night, by the Hindus, Buddhists, and 
Jains. The clay muhurtas were reckoned from mean 
sunrise, and the night inuhrirtas from mean sunset. As 
the daytime contained 15 muhurtas and the night 
likewise, midday occurred in the middle of the eighth 
day-muhurta, and midnight in the middle of the eighth 
night-muhurta. Thus in the daytime muhurtas 1-7 
occurred in the forenoon and muhurtas 9-15 in the 
afternoon, while the 8th straddled across noon with 
24 minutes before noon and 24 minutes after. Similarly 
as regards the night-muhurtas. 

One list is found in the Vayu (66, 40-5) and 
Brahmanda (iii, S, 39-45) Puranas. These texts are 
identical, but the former is far from correct. The text 
framed by collating them runs thus, the names of the 
muhurtas being distinguished by capitals ; — - 
Ydyu and Brahncmida. 

Bandrah Sarpas ^ tatha. Maitralj Pitryo Vasava eva ca 
Apyo ’tha Vaisvadevas ca Brahmo madhyahna-saiiisritali 
^ Vayu Nfl7*m3, but two MSS. >Sarpas. 
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Prajapatyas tatliaivfindra * Indragni^ Nirrtis tatlia 
Varunas ea tatlilryamijo Bhagas® capi diiia-sritah.^ 
ete dina-muhtirtas ea divakara-vinirmitah 
sanku-echaya-viseseija veditavyali. pramapatali. 

Ajaikapad Ahir-budhnyah ° PusAsvi ®-Yania-devatali 

Agneyas cttpi vijneyah Prajai^atyas tathaiva ca 

Brahmali Saumyas tathAdityo Barliaspatyas ca Vaisi.iavali 

Savitras ca tatha Tvastro ® Vayavyas ceti saiigrahali. 

ete ratrer muliiirtali sjaili kramokta dasa pafica ca 

indor gaty-udaya jneya nadika aditas ® tatha 

kalavasthas tv imas tv ete muhurta devatah smrtah. 

The most interesting lists are given in the seventh 
chapter of Sripati’s Jyotimratouwnald, which belongs to 
the early part of the tenth century.^® Aufrecht extracted 
one list of the muhurtas in the day and night from 
MS. No. 782 in his Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library.^^ I examined that MS. and found that 
that chapter contains in its ten verses a good deal more 
information, for it gives also another list for the day 
and the night. Sripati first sets out his own list of the 
day-muhurtas (v, 1) and of the night-muhurtas (v. 2), and 
says a muhurta is the fifteenth part of the day and 
similarly of the night (^'. 3). He then extols the midday 
muhurta Abhijit (v. 4), and particularizes which muhurtas 
should be avoided on the several days of the week (v. 5): 
but Abhijit and one or two names so mentioned do not 
appear in his own list; they really belong to another list 
which he calls Puranic, and which he then sets out, for 

’ Vaytiiaihd Aindras. ® Vaju. futliMidro. 

Yayn Bhdgcls. '* Ydyu dindb'itdh, 

^ Vayu Ajas iaihAhir-hudhnas ea. ^ Yayxi Fustlhi, 

’ Emended. Vayu Brahma-Saumyas ; but Brahmanda Smmym caph 
so making one muhurta short. 

^ Y ay -a. Tvastro. ^ Yay\x7idlikdh padikus. 

So stated in the British Museum Catalogue, citing the Pandit, new 
series, a'oI. xiv, p. 29. Also Winternitz & Keith, Catalogue of Bodleian 
MSS., No. 1531. 

p. 332. This reference is due to Dr. Baxnett’s kindness. The MS. 
is Walker MS. 192o. I cite it as W, 
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the day {vv. 6, 7) and for the night (v. 8). Of this 
Puranic day -list seven muhurtas are especially efficacious 
(v. 9), and every rite that should be performed under any 
as terisrn should be performed during the muhurta which 
was dominated thereby {v. 10). 

The Bodleian contains four other MSS. of this work, 
marked “ MS. Sansk. c 10, c 103, d 23 and d 191 ” and 
these I have collated. MS. c 103 makes the enumeration 
of the names of the muhurtas perfectly clear, because it 
numbers the names in serial order; putting after each 
name its serial number. The chapter is short and 
interesting, but I set out here only the relevant verses. 
Nos. 1-4 and 6-8, according to the collated text, and the 
names of the muhurtas are distinguished by capitals. 

Jyotisaratnamala. 

Eudr.^hi-Mitra-Pitai’o Vasu-Vari-Visve 

Vedha Yidhili l^atamakhali Puruhuta-vahnI ° | 
Naktamcaras ea VariuiYryama-Yonayas ca 

prokta dine dasa ca ^ panca tatha muhtirtah** 1 1 1 
nisa-muhurta GirisAjapadY- 
hirbudhnya'kPusAsvi-YamAgnayas ca ] 
Vidhatr-CandrAditi- Jiva-Visnu- ® 

Tigniadyuti-Tvastra-Samiranas ca H 2 
dinasya yalj pancadaso vibhago 

ratres tatha tad dhi muhurta-manam | 
Nak,?atranatha-pratime muhurte 

inaiihurtikas tat-sama-karina cahuh 1 1 3 

^ Winternitz & Keith, Catalogue, Nos. 1534, 1531, 1532, and 1533 
respectively. MS. No. 783 in Aufreclit’s Catalogue is d 23 ; the reference 
there, “ Walker 214 ” is erroneous. It is very interesting because it was- 
received by the Bodleian in 1666, the first Sanskrit MS. that the Library 
obtained. The chapter begins in clO at fol, 15^ 1, 2 ; in. cl03 at 
fob 19^, 1, 6 ; in d 23 at fol. 19“, 1. 4 ; and in d 191 at fol. 21^ 1. 4. 

- This is one name. ^ In c 10 and d 191 dme.m dasu. 

■* This verse is in the FbcsantoiJiVaM metre. 

® W Gir7s° : c 10 OirisAjapMo ^hirb°. The name AMr Budhnjah. is 
treated as one word with the base Akirbudhnya as c 103 expressly shows 
by numbering it 3. 

^Vmiti-Jiva-inGlO. 
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UiStamo liy Abliijid-ahvayali ksano 
daksinal)liimukha-yaiiam antara M 
kirtito para-kakupsu suribliir 
yayinam abhimatartha-siddhi-dali" li 4 
Pauranika Eaudra-Sitdkhj'a^-Maitrali 
ksanah smrtas Carabhatas^ caturfchali j 
Savitra-Vaii'ajika-saujnikaa® ea 

GandharYa-namAbhijid astamab syat |1 6 
Eaiihipabvaya-Valau Yijayo ’nyo " 

Nairrtah Batamakho Varunas ca | 
antinias tu Bliaga-saiijfiaka ^ iikto 

yo ’stamab sa ca bbavet Kutapakhyah ^ 1 1 7 
Eaudro Gandharva-nama Dravipa- 

parivrtjhab ” Saraaio Vayur AgnI 
Eakso Dhat^tha Satimyas tad anu 
Kamalajo Vakpatih Pauspa "-nama 1 
Vaikuptho ’nyah Samiro Nirrtir 
iti nisa-caripo ’ml muhuL’tah 
proktas trili-paiica ^^-saiikhya mixnibhir 
iha Purapitftha-cinta-pravipaib 1 8 
Similar lists are given by Ganapati in his MuhUrta- 
ganapati, which was published at Lucknow in 1875/^ and 
of which there are two ALSS. in the Bodleian marked 
AIS. Sansk. c 112 and d 202 ” ; and by Alahadeva in 
^ W antaram. 

2 In c 103 siddhaye. This verse is in the Rathoddhatfi metre. 

In d 191 Sitahsa-. 

In c 103 Gdriibhatas : compare, Carwato in the Muhurtamanjari, p. 709 
ivfra. 

® In d 23 sanjnitaiL ® W Vijayukhyo. 

" Nmyniia. in c 103, d 23, and apparently d. 191. 

® K^itup^ in W and c 103. This verse is in the Svagata metre. 

® In c 10, d 23, and d 191 “paWdrd/ia/i. : i.e. Kubera? 

^0 In c 10 Carawo. In d 191 Paimyci-, 

old panm-tri-. 

This verse i .9 in the long Prakrbi metre : c 103 maltes it two verses. 

“ Cited here as L. 

Winternitz & Keith, Catalogue, Nos. 1557 and 1558 respectively. 
The iiassage occurs in eh. 4— verses 80-2 in L, 81-3 in c 112, and 84-0 
in d 202 : and it adds information similar to that in the Jyoti.saratna- 
mala’s verses 3-5. The first chapter deals with saiiivatsaras and names 
■ the GO samvatsaras. The best text is in c 112. The passage begins in 
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tlie Mibhurtadl'paka, of which a manuscript exists in the 
Bodleian marked “ Walker 159®'”. ^ In both these books 
the day-muhurtas virtually agree with those in the 
Jjj'otisaratnamala, but the night-muhurtas are incomplete. 
Similarly in the Muhurtamartanda by Narayana, also 
a later work, where also the night-muhurtas are incomplete. 
A MS. of this exists in the Bodleian, marked “ Walker 
MS. 210‘’ ”. 2 

L ab p. 19, 1. 10 ; in c 112 ab fol. 12», 1. 7 j and in d 202 ab fol. 10*', 1. 5. 
The list runs thus : — ■ 

Sivo ’hi-Mibra-Pitaro Vasv-Ambho-Visva-Vedhasah 
Vidhir Indro ’tha Sakragni Rakso ’bdhlso ’ryama Bhagah 
muhui’tesa ime* prokta diva paficadasa kramab 
muhurbil rajanau Sambliur Ajaikacaraiiabbrayah t 
Dasradibyarii cAdibir’i Jivo Visnv-Arkau§ Taksa-Marubau. 
Where * L reads Hi. tin d202 ° carmatrayam, bub the true reading 
may be “cawJicJ/iwfiyaA ; Breads this line, o'dlraxi, mxihfiriah SivAjapdd 
Ahirhxcdhnya- PumkcVi : after this line a line seems to be lost containing 
muhiirbas Nos. 3 to 7 (or 8). -Dilsratpaiii ca Ditir ■, all readings 
apparently corrupt. § Emended from L Vimvdrhau, c 112 Visvakaxi, 
d202 VUverlco. 

^ No. 790 in Aufrecht’s Catalogue. The day-muhiirtas are on fol. 9“^ 
and the night-muhhrtas on fol. O'*. It calls them tithi-lavdh, but the 
commentary introduces them as mulmrtas and quotes the first three 
verses of the Jyotisaratnamfila set out ante, with some variations. The 
passage runs thus, in the Sardulavikridita metre : — 

RudrA,4irvisa-Mitra-Pitra-Vasu-Var-Vi.svAbhijit-KEndra'*'''-pah 
Sakr4,gni Nirrtir dine tithi-lavali Pa4y Aryam§,khyo Bhagah | 
ratrau Sambhur Ajanghri-Tastrat-Yama-GadastadviraudraJ Harlh 
Surya-TvTustra-SamlraiuT nijabhaje karye smrtah .siddhi-dah l! 
Where *i.e. Ka-hidra, Ka being a name of Prajapati and other deities, 
t Or perhaps Tamtm- ; three inuhurtas are required here. $ Or perhaps 
°studdhi ° : this long expression apparently comprises five muhurtas 
unless the following Ilarlh (sio) means the dual Jlari. 

^ No. 787 in Aufrecht’s Catalogue. The work begins at fol. 79 of the 
volume. The list is given in eh. 2, and the muhurtas are called tithi- 
lavuh. The verse is at fol. 80’*, 1. 9, and runs thus in the .Sardulavikridita 
metre ; — 

ahnah .syuh Siva-Siirpa-Mitra-Pitaro Vasv-Ambu-Vi4ve ’bhijit 
KEndrEndragni*-Nisacara api JaladhisAryanmkhyau Bhaga.h 1 
ratreh syuly Smaraha trayof ’jacaranat 3 ’‘aiiicAHvi-to ’to ditij 
' Jivo Visnur Injlttru 3 'as § tithi-lavah karmesu blioktarii snn-tam 1 1 
Where * The metre requires °dg7ii, fRead perhap.s Smax'ahdhiwjo, 
.•J: Or ° camndtpatii ° there is much perplexing here. § Or perhap.s 
Ind ryas. : ’ : 
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Iiarinara3^ana in his Mtihiirtamafijari, a late work, 
gives a list of the day-nmhhrtas, which are widely 
different, making them sixteen in number. It is taken 
from the MS. in the Bodleian marked ” MS. Sansk. e 79.” ^ 
The passage runs thus, the names being clearly dis- 
tinguished by serial numbers inserted after them in the 
text ^ : — 

Mukurtamanjarl 

Eaudrah Svetas tatha Maitras Garvato Jayadevakal.i 
Virocanas Turadevo ’bhijid-Eavaiia-Valavah 
Vibhisauo Nandanas ca Yama-Saumya-Bhagas tatha 
Savitra ity — 

The names given to the muhurtas in the day and the 
night by the Buddhists are set out in the Divyavadana 
twice, ^ first in a list stating the lengths of the gnomon- 
shadows determining each day-muhurta, and again in 
a succinct list. Both lists agi'ee, subject to some small 
variations. The first list runs thus : — 

Divyavadana 

Te^aiii muhurtanam imani namani bhavanti | aditye udayati 
saunavatipaurusayam chayayaiii Samudro nama rauhurto 
bhavati j sastipaurusilyam chayayam ^veto nama muhurto 
bhavati 1 (and so on, giving the names Samrddha, Sarapatha, 
Atisamrddhi, XJdgata, Sumukha, (sthite madhyahne) Vajraka, 
Eohita, Bala, Vijaya, Sarvarasa, Vasu, Sundara, Paramabhaya- 
prapta) 1 ity etani divasasya muhurtani 1 atha khalu bhoh 
Puskarasarin ratrya muhurtani vyakhyasyami [ astaiii gate 
aditye Raudro nama muhurtah | tatas Taravano nama 
muhurtah 1 (and so on, giving the names Sampreyaka, Avanta, 
Sfinuka, Gardabha, Raksasa, (sthite ’rdharatre) Avayava, 
Brahma, Diti, Arka, Vidhamana, Agneya, Atapagni, Abhijit) | 
ity etani ratrer muhtirta-namani j 

The second list runs thus : — 

Caturosthali {Svetalj Samyddhali ^arapathah Atisamrddhali 
Udgatah. Saihmukhah yarjanakab Eohitah Balah Vijayali 

1 Winternitz & Keith, Catalogue, No. 1660. 

2 It begins on fol. IS" with the words Atha mnhnrtah, 

Ed. Cowell & Neil, pp, 643, 644. 
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Sarvarasali Yasiih Stindaralji Parabhayaprilptah Raudrah Tara- 
vanah Sampreyakali Sauukali. Anantali Gardabliali Rfilvsasab 
Avayavah BraRma Ditili Arkali Vidhanali Agneyab. Atapagnih 
Abhijid itimani muhlirtanam namani I 

The Jain names of the muhurtas are set out in the 
Biirya'prainapti {Stvrapannatti ’^-sutra) as noticed by 
AVeber in his “Sacred Literature of the Jains” in liis 
Indiache Studien.^ The list constitutes pakuda x, (sub-) 
pahuda 13. I have consulted four MSS, of this work, 
one in the Bodleian,® one in the British Museum ^ and two 
in the India Office.^ The passage is in Prakrit and 
runs thus ® : — 

SUryaprajHapti 

Ta kadham te muhuttaijaiii iiamadheyya ahita ti vadeyya.’^ 
Ta egam-egassa uam aho-rattassa tisaih muhutta paijuattfi ** 
taiii® Rodde Sete“ Mitte Vayu Suple^^ taheva Abhicaiiide 
Mahimda Balavaiii Bambho Bahusavve ceva Isaiie Tatthe 
ya Bhaviyappa Vesamane Variuje ya Apariide Vijae ya 
Viaasepe^® Payavacee Uvasame ya Gamdhavve Aggi Vese 
Saya ^kngahe Ayavam ca Amamarii “ ca Apavaih oa Bhoma- 
risahe Savvatthe Rakkhase ceva. 

’• Or Stirapaivmtti ; both forms occur. 

2 Vol. xvi, p, 408 j also in Ind. Ant., xxi, p, 16. 

® Marked “ MS. Prakrit d 14 ” ; No. 14 in Keith’s Catalogue of Prakrit 
MSS. It is cited as b, and the passage begins at fob 44'S 1. 10. 

. ^ Marked “Or. 5143a”, dated Sain vat 1702. Cited as in. Passage at 
fob 31k 1. 8. 

® One numbered 3376; cited as i; with passage at fob 24% 1, 14. 
The other is a new MS., not yet acquired ; cited as n : with passage at 
fob 36'’, 1. 7. The two are much alike even in their errors. 

® Only the material variations are noted. 

So I read the final syllable, which varies somewhat in the MSS, ; or 
perhaps Jjd. 

** So m shortened bo pa-ifi in the other copies. 

^ Taifij/ahd in m. In n /Saie ; i /SfiDs. 

In b In m Aaimde. 

In m merely In n Ta7!ibho. 

In m dem, In b Visase. 

In i agrioesesaya } h agriveaesasaga I n agriseaesaya ; m ajivisesaya. 
The character £i'r appears to denote a doubled ,9. 

In m J.yawrA. 

So i and n : m Amatarh ; b Ammaifi. In b Amgharh. 
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Most of these names are marked oft' by a small upright 
stroke placed after and above the final letter in MS. i. The 
day-muliiirtas seem all fairly clear, and their names (with 
their Sanskrit equivalents added in brackets) are these : — 
Rodde (Raudra), Sete (Sveta), Mitte (Mitra), Vayu (Vayii), 
Supie (Siiprita ? ^), Abhicaiiide (Abhicandra), Mahiihda 
(Mahendra), Balavarii (Balavant), Baiiibho (Brahma-), 
Bahusavve(Bahusravya?^), Isane (Isana), Tatthe^ (Tvastr), 
Bhaviyappa (Bhavitatman ®), Vesamaiie (Vaisravana), and 
Varune (Varuna). 

For the night, eleven of the names seem fairly clear, 
but four are uncertain, which are comprised in the two 
expressions (1) AggivesesayaTisahe,vf\xQVQ MS. i puts a mark 
only after the letter se, and (2) Bhoinariaahe, where it 
puts no mark after Bhoma. I have not found anything 
to help to determine the four names contained herein ; 
but it seems that risahe (rsahha) cannot well be a name 
by itself because it occurs twace ; and it should presumably 
be read with the preceding letters as yielding the names 
Bayarisahe and Bhomarisahe, because saya and bhoma 
have not got the nomin. termination e like most of the 
other names, as they should have if names themselves.*' 
If this view be sound, aggivese must be read as two names 
Aggi and Vesey The names of the night-muhurtas (with 
their Sanskrit equivalents) would then stand thus : — 
Anamde (Ananda), Vijae (Vijaya), Yisasene (Visvasena ?), 

' The reading Sugie would = Skt. Sugriva ? 

^ Pischel’s Praki’ifc Grammar, § 402. 

3 Savva may represent Sanskrit sarva, sarva, aavya, iravya, and perhaps 
sarpa. Can i?a/msarre be read as two names, Bahu and Savve (Sarva)? 
If so, the enumeration will require to be altered. 

■* So in X, 12, cuts, TaWia-devatSe, “Oitra belongs to (is dominated 
by) the deity Tattha.” 

® Pischel’ 8 Prakrit Grammar, § 401 ; and p. 712, note^ infra. 

® Ca appears here as ya after vowels ; and if ya in saya be read as 
= ca, the sa has not got the nomin. e. 

Aggivese, occurs in x, 14, apparently as the name of one or two of the 
fifteen days of the lunar jpaisa. 

JBAS. 1915. 
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Payavacce^ (Prajapatya), Uvasame (Upasama, or Upa- 
srama ?), Gaiiidhavve (Gandharva), Aggi (Agni), Yese 
(Yai^va), Sayarisahe (Sata rsabha?^), Ayavaiii (Atuiavant^), 
Amamain(A-mama?‘^), Anavaiii (Rnavant?°), Bhomarisahe 
(Bhaiima rsabha?), Savvatthe (Sarvarfcha?) and Rakkliase 
(Kaksasa). 

A comparison of these lists shows that the inuhurtas 
bear sometimes the names of the deities or powers which 
dominated them, sometimes those names qualified by 
some word indicating that dominance, such as devata, 
ahvayay sanjnaka or -pa, and sometimes their own more 
proper names formed therefrom by vrddhi ; and that such 
names are used indifferently, the choice being generally 
determined by metrical requirements. It also shows that 
for metrical reasons free use is made of synonyms, so that 
differences in name are often merely nominal, the different 
words used meaning the same thing. All such variations 
are therefore only superficial, the various forms of a name 
being equivalent ; and this is understood in what follows. 

A comparison further shows that with the Jyotisa- 
ratnamala’s own list the lists in the Muhurtaganapati, the 
Muhurtadipaka, and the Muhurtamartanda agree except 
in one or two points, so that these three books follow the 
same system as the Jyotisaratnamala and hence do not 
require further separate notice. 

As regards the Hindu nomenclature, then, there are four 
lists to be considered : (I) that in the Vayu and Brahmanda 
Puranas, which may be called shortly the ‘ Yayu list ’ ; 
the two lists given in the Jyotisaratnamala, namely 
(2) its own list which may be called the ‘Jyotisaratnamala 

^ Prajdpati appears as Paydva'i in x, 12 — Eoliind Paydm'hdevayae, 
“ Rohim belongs to the deity Prajapati. ” 

^ Medial t often becomes y in this work ; thus devald appears as 
devata &nd dPMyd. 

Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar, §§ 83, 348, 396. 

The reading would — Skt. Amrta. 

® Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar, § 67. 
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lisi: ’ and (8) its earlier list which may be designated the 
' Puranic list ’ ; and (4) the list in the Muhtirtamafijari. 
These four lists and also the Buddhist and Jain lists are 
set out in the annexed tables, the simpler forms of names 
in the Hindu lists being adopted for convenience and 
uniformity, except where there may be some uncertainty. 

In the enumeration of the day-muhurtas the Vayu list 
and the Jyotisaratnamala list agree, but the Puranic list 
and that in the Muhurtamafijarl differ almost wholly 
therefrom and from each other. As regards the night- 
muhurtas the Vayu and Jyotisaratnamala lists agree very 
largely, though the insertion of Siva at the beginning of 
the latter list has caused a displacement during the first 
half of the night. Here also the Puranic list differs 
generally, while the Muhurtamanjari gives no list. The 
Buddhist and Jain lists are almost wholly different both 
for the day and for the night. 

There are then five distinct lists — (a) the Puranic list, 
(b) the Vayu- Jyotisaratnamala list, (c) the Buddhist, 
(d) the Jain, and (e) the Muhurtamanjari list. Since the 
Jyotisaratnamala implies that the Puranic list is older 
than its own list, and its own list and the Vayu list are 
practically the same, the Puranic list is older than the Vayu 
list also. The Jyotisaratnamala belongs to the tenth 
century, but the Vayu Purana is certainly much older than 
that, so that their common list must go back some 
centuries earlier ; hence the Puranic list must be still 
older and is indeed the earliest Hindu list. The Buddhist 
list agrees with the Puranic list in several points where 
the latter and the Vayu-Jyotisaratnamala list differ, 
namely, in Nos. 2, 9, 10 and 11 of the day-muhurtas and 
No. 7 of the night-muhurtas. The Jain list agrees with 
the Puranic list in Nos. 1-3 of the day-rnuhurtas, agreeing 
with it in No. 2 where the Vayu-Jyotisaratnamala list 
difibr.s therefrom. Possibly then it may be inferred that, 
as maj^ be a priori probable, the order of the lists in 
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point of time may be this, (1) the Puranic list, (2) the 
Buddhist, (3) the Jain, (4) the Vayu and (5) the 
Jyotisaratnamala list. 

The Muhurtamanjari appears to be a comparatively 
modern work, yet its list agrees with the Puranic in 
Nos, 2, 4, 8 and 10 of the day-muhurtas, where the Yayu 
and Jyotisaratnamala differ therefrom; while no com- 
parison is possible for the night, because it gives no 
night-list. What its position is, I have not so far found 
anything to enable me to say. 
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ETHNOaEAPHIC NOTES EEOM MAESA MATEUH 
By ORIC bates, M.A. 

J^ARSA MATRUH, the classical Paratoniiini, lies 
about 150 land-miles west of Alexandria, on the 
Marmaric coast. During the winter of 1913-14, with 
the help of my friend W. J. Harding King, Esq., I made 
a preliminary archaeological survey of the locality, and 
collected a few notes on the modern inhabitants. 

Much matter of ethnographic interest is to be gleaned 
among the natives of Marsa Matruli and its vicinity, and 
during the short time the expedition was in the field 
some data of this sort were collected. 

Except for a few Sudanese waifs, the local population 
in this region is wholly made up of Bedawin Arabs, 
These, however, despite their pride in the purity of their 
stock, are strongly infused with Berber blood. This 
strain, and the fact that these Arabs are situated on or 
near a great easterly- westerly road, make it very unsafe 
to say that this or that usage or custom among them is 
of Arabic origin ; where the people are so mixed, and in 
such constant contact with travellers, their practices are 
almost as likely to be adopted as indigenous. 

1. Tribal Divisions 

The Arabs about Marsa Matruh belong to the numerous 
and once powerful tribe of the Aulad ‘Aly. Through 
the kindness of Mikhail Effendi ‘Ayub, Medical Officer 
at MatrCih, to whom I am indebted for much information, 
of this sort, I am able to give the following list of sub- 
tribes and families : — 
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I. Kabilali-t el-‘Abaydy, represented 

by six “ houses ”, , viz. ; 

1. Beyt Ziahwayb ..... 

2. Beyt el-Ashkar . . . . . 

8. Beyt Taridah . . . . . 

4. Beyt Zelaym (cf. VII, 2) . i.; 

. . . ^ 


Beyt Shakan 
Beyt Shihayd 


uVv.S.'^ 


*6. 

*11. Kabilah-t el-Afrad, represented by 

three “ houses ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt Zanin ...... 

2. Beyt Marziik 

3. Beyt el-Hawdy 

•|-*III. Kabilah-t ‘Arawah, represented by 

two “ houses ”, viz. : . 

1. Beyt Hidrah 

2. Beyt esh-Shatry .... 

f *IV. Kabilah-t el-‘Ashibat, aL^ , represented 

by two “ houses ”, viz. : 

'’“'I. Beyt Abii Ma‘fas .... y\ 

2. Beyt el-Lazumy . . . . 

*V. Kabilah-t el-Maghawrah, repre- 

sented by one “ house ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt Hash . , , . . . 

fVI. Kabilah-t 'Awamah, represented hy 

three “ houses ”, viz. : 


tl. Beyt Nafi‘ . . , 

2. Beyt Abu Kerayn . 

3. Beyt el-Hafyau 


^\j 
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•j-VII. Kabilah-t el-Gama‘at (cf. X, 1), > 

represented by two “ houses ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt Umm Eezilj . . . • c-ljj 

2. Beyt Zelaym (cf. I, 4) . . 

■^'111. Kabilah-t el-Kinayshat, repre- 

sented by three “ houses ”, viz, : 

1. Beyt el-‘Asy 

2. Beyt el-‘Ayun ... . 

3. Beyt el-Watar 

fix. Kabilah-t el-Kut‘an, ^^Ukall aLJ, represented 
by one “ house ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt Abii Tayib .... 

^X. Kabilah-t el-Giraydat, repre- 

sented by one “ house ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt Gama ah (of. VIl) . • a.c1.4j^ 

•j•XI. Kabilah-t es-Sarabnah, > represented 

by three “ houses ”, viz. ; 

1. Beyt Abu Girzah .... 

2. Beyt *Abd el-Latif . . . ‘V^ 

*3. Beyt ed-P‘abas (cf. XII, 1) . 

XII. Kabilah-t el-Manafah, , represented by 

one “ house ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt ed-P abas (cf. XI, 3) . 

f *XIII. Kabilah-t es-Sanagrah, "^4:^ » represented 

by two “ houses ”, viz. : 

J . Beyt Markilj: C^h'^ 

2. Beyt Abu Ea amshah . . . 

*XIV. Kabilah-t el-Kamaylat, repre- 

sented by two “ houses ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt Abu Euabah .... 

'2. Beyt el-Mamarsah . .... ^ 

^ ' » “ 
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*XV, Kabilali-t es-Sirayliat, aLJ, repre- 

sented by three houses ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt ‘Obeyd Allah , . . . AiJt 

2. Beyt el-‘Awrah . . . . . 

*3. Beyt esh-Shtawy .... 

f'^XVI. Kabilah-t es-Samalus, ^jUJ\ <a.J. (No 
“houses” given.) 

XVII. Kabilah-t el-Hutah, represented by 

three “ houses ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt el-Marazkah . . . . 

2. Beyt el-Manaf (cf. XII) . . 

8. Beyt el-Wagiah .... '-^Wr 

XYIII. Kabilah-t el-Lahahmah, repre- 

sented by two “ houses ”, viz. ; 

*1. Beyt es-Sananiah .... 

2. Beyt Wa ir jS.\j 

*XIX. Kabilah-t Aulad Mansur, repre- 

sented by two “ houses ”, viz. : 

1, Beyt Gadid 

2. Beyt Gabr 

XX. Kabilah-t el-‘Agarmah, , represented 

by two “ houses ”, viz, : 

1. Beyt Kutaysh . . . . . ^j^Jas 

2. Beyt 8a‘id ...... 

XXI. Kabilah-t el-Mawalik, <51-^, represented 

by one “ house ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt ez-Zukrah . ... 

f XXII. Kabilah-t ‘Amayrah, aLA' , represented by 
two “ houses ”, viz. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1. Beyt Abu Kas . . . , . 

2. Beyt Abu ‘Anez .... 
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Tliose names marked by, an asterisk in the above list 
occur in an old account of the Aulad 'Aly given by the 
French traveller J. R. Pacho/ who traversed Marmarica 
in the first quarter of the last century. Pacho divided 
the Aulad ‘Aly into four hatn€m — the Aulad Hariif, the 
Sananiah, the Sanagrah, and the Aly el-Ahmar. The 
absence from the above list of the first and last of these 
names does not discredit Pacho’s divisions, nor even prove 
them to have become obsolete, for the list here given, 
though fuller than that of the French traveller, is not, 
unfortunately, a complete one. This appears clearly 
from the fact that out of seventeen tribal camel-brands ^ 
collected by Mr. Harding King at Matrub, only ten 
belonged to the tribes listed above (those marked with 
a dagger). Of the remaining seven, one was the wasni 
of Aulad Haruf , listed by Pacho, but not by Dr. 'Ayub : 
six are therefore left unaccounted for. 

2. Tribal WusHm (Brands) 

The camel-brands collected are as follows : — 

(1) J^ahilah-t el-Arawah . — A line down the bridge of 
the nose, crossed by another at right angles (Fig. 1). 

(2) Kahilah-t el-‘AsMl>dt . — An inverted u over the 
right ear, joined to a short slanting line between the ear 
and the eye (Fig. 2). 

(3) Kabilah-t el-Awdmah . — A whorl by the right 
nostril, the line then crossing the bridge of the nose, and 

'^ Voyage dans la Marmarique et la Gyrenaiqtie, etc., p. 64 sq., Paris, 
1827. Pacho’s spellings are sometimes puzzling. The equivalences 

I have noted are : I, 6 (in the above list) = Shaeth (in Paqho, loc. cit.) ; 

II = Affrat ; III = Hardouah ; IV = Acheihat ; IV, 1 = Mahdffit (?) ; 
V ~ Moughaoureh ; VIII = OJiendcheat ; X = Djeraidat ; XI, 3 = 
DJoudhis (?) ; XIII = Seneghreh ; XIV = Kemeiliat ; XV = SrMet ; 
XV, 3 = Ghtour (?) ; XVI = Sammaloua ; XVIII, 1 = Semneh ; XIX — 
Mansour. ,, ■ 

2 Por the origin of these marks the reader is referred to W. R. Smith, 
Marriage and Kinship in Marly Arabia^, p. 247 sqq., London, 1907, and 
to the literature there cited in the notes. 
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ending on the left side of the muzzle without a spiral 
(Fig. 3). 

Bey t Naji‘.~—k diagonal line, starting from below 
the right eye, crossing the bridge of the nose, and ending 
by the left nostril (Fig. 4). 

(5) KaMlah-t el-Gamct/at. — A right angle on the right 
cheek, suggesting a letter L lying on its back ; the shorter 
limb is below the ear, the longer meets it near the angle 
of the jaw-bone, starting from a point nearly between the 
eye and the nostril. Gn the upper part of the right 
hind-leg a mark like a broad-headed T (Figs. 6a, 6). 

(6) J^aMlah-t el-KuVdn. — A short horizontal line on 
the right side of the head below the eye, starting between 
the ear and eye and ending between the ejm and the 
nostril. Below the line, at either end, a small circle. 
This, Mr. Harding King conjectured, was the complete 
form of this wasm, which was first reported to him as 
consisting of the two small circles only — one on either 
side of, and a little below, the eye (thus shown in 
Fig. 6). 

(7) J^ahllah-t es~8amhnah.- — A mark something like 
a letter U placed on its side, made by a line down the 
bridge of the nose, turning just back of the right nostril, 
and thence running to a point a little behind the corner 
of the mouth (Fig. 7). 

(8) J^abilah-t es-Senagrah.-^A mark something like 
an inverted U, between the ear and the eye, on the right 
cheek (Fig. 8). 

(9) ICahllah-t es-Samalus. — A long straight line on the 
right side of the neck, reaching almost as high as the ear 
(Fig. 9). 

(10) Kahllah-t ‘Amayrah, also called ‘Ait ‘Amayrah 

— A long mark on the right side of the 


^ ‘Alt is the Berber filiative corresponding to the Arabic auldd or 
benu. Its occurrence at Matriih, was noted by Pacho, who gives it 
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neck, starting from behind the jaw and ending in a small, ^ 
acute-angled hook (Fig. 10). 

(11) Aulad ^aru/.— From between the ear and the 
eye a short straight line crosses the left cheek just behind 
the eye ; a second line starting from the same point ends 
near the angle of the jaw, while a third, having the same 
origin, curves below the left ear and up to the back of 
the neck (Fig. 11a). On the left hind-leg two short 
horizontal bars (Fig. 116). 

(The spelling of the remaining six tribes is probably 
only approximately correct.) 

(12) M-^Asaym . — On the left side of the head two 
marks like inverted V’s, one on each side of the eye, and 
a curved mark over the ear ending in a counter-curve, like 
an S on its side. Two short parallel horizontal strokes 
on upper part of left hind-leg (Figs. 12a, 6). 

(13) Gabayhdt . — A long slanting stroke on the thigh 
of the left hind-leg (Fig. 13). 

(14) Gatlfah .- — A wasm like an E lying on its back, 
i.e. three short verticals joined at the bottom bj?' a straight 
horizontal line, placed on the thigh of the right hind-leg 
(Fig. 14). 

(15) Mahaflat . — A V-shaped mark, between the points 
of which the left eye is centred. This V is then bisected 
by a line starting just back of the eye. On the thigh 
of the right hind-leg a long vertical stroke, with a short 
cross-line at its lower end (Figs. 15a, 6). 

(16) Legwdshat . — A single small V-shaped brand between 
the ear and the eye on the right side of the head 
(Fig. 16). 

(17) Shawar . — A slash across the bridge of the nose 
(Fig. 17). 

A number of these camel brands, or modifications of 
them, are to be seen scratched on rocks here and there in 
the vicinity of Matrulj. ; and it is a regular practice, in 
those eases where an Arab grave is surrounded by 
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a circular stone wall, to inscribe on one or more of the 
stones the tribal mark of the occupant. 

3. Birth and Childhood 

On the birth of a child its father, if he can aiford it, 
slaughters a sheep in honour of the occasion, and the 
guests who assemble to partake of it dance and fire off 
their guns and pistols. 

The child’s navel-cord is severed with an ordinary- 
knife, and then tied up in a small packet with the hair of 
a camel or of an ox. The beast from which the hairs are 
plucked for this purpose becomes henceforth the property 
of the cliild.^ The placenta is buried in the earth. When 
a child is forty ^ days old its head is shaved. The hair is 
wrapped in a bit of cloth, and this is tied to the neck of 
a domestic animal. This animal, like that with the hair 
of which the navel-cord was tied, becomes the property of 
the child. The Bedawin have a very strong feeling in 
regard to this first hair, which they speak of as “ the hair 
of the angels 

In childhood, when the boy or girl loses his or her first 
teeth, these, as soon as they come out, are thrown into the 
air with the exclamation-— 

Baddalt dirsy fih ya negmah ! 

“I have exchanged my tooth for thee, O star ! ” 

^ A perfecfc parcallel exists among the Gallas. There “the navel-string 
is carefully kept, sewn up in leather, and serves as an amulet fo^ female 
camels, which become the child’s property, together with all the young 
they give birth to” (J. G. Fi-azer, iT/ie Golden Bough^, vol. i, p. 195, 
London, 1911, citing P. Paulitschke, EthnograpMe Nordost Afrihis : die, 
materklle Gulfiir der Banakil, Galla und Soinal, p. 192, Berlin, 1S93), 

2 It may be remarked that .Cel.sii.s considered the fortieth day of 
a child’s life the first critical date in its existence (Celsus, ii, 1). 
Cf. Pliny, Hist. Nat.,, vii, 4 (5). The Cairenes hold that during its first 
forty days a child is in danger from the blood-sucking Umm Kawik 
(“ R.S.” i — aJaJ , Cairo, 1894, p. 186), 
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The explanation given for this practice is that there are 
from time to time found in the fields white nodules of 
exceptionally hard stone, which are believed to be fallen 
stars.-*- 

4. Women, Marriage, and Morality 

Both the married women and the girls of the Aulad 
‘Aly enjoy a good deal of freedom, which by the general 
account tliey do not abuse. When a young man’s fancy 
is taken by a girl, his first act is to secure the services 
of an old woman to play the go-between. Such an old 
woman is called a kaUnah, (in Egypt the usual 

word is itwassat, jj ). The hatinah carries messages 
to the girl, and is charged with her replies. During the 
courtship the young man regularly addresses the gii’l as 
Ya sa‘ddah~t es-Sultdnah, and he is obliged to fulfil any 
task or duty she may require of him. The wedding is 
celebrated with as much gaiety and circumstance as the 
families can afford. Sheep are slaughtered, and there is 
much powder-play and dancing. 

Adultery is not common, but is recognized as of two 
kinds — that which is committed with the consent of the 
woman and that in which violence is done upon her. In 
the first case the man is not liable, but the woman must 
be divorced. In the second the adulterer is forced to pay 
the injured husband the equivalent of the dowry (mahr, 
which went with the woman at the time of her 
marriage. 

The penalty for fornication is more severe, for it 
apparently takes no account as to whether the act was 
committed with or without consent. In any case the man 
naust pay to the girl’s parents the equivalent of her 
dowry. 

1 A similar custom is kno-wn to Algerian children, who toss a lost first 
tooth toward the sun with the cry : “ 0 Sun, give me a new booth ! ” 
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5. Ageicultuke 

The rich, light soil of Matruli. would probably have 
encouraged a certain proficiency in agriculture among the 
local Arabs, were it not that the scarcity of water and the 
uncertain rainfall ^ so often cheat the sower of liis harvest. 
No attempt is made to utilize the numerous agricultural 
cisterns of Roman origin in the district, and the shiftless 
Bedawin till — or rather scratch and bush-harrow — large 
tracts in a half-hearted manner, and thereafter wait what 
God sends, heedless of the poppies and asphodel which, 
even in the best of years, spring up and choke their 
barley. In sowing the Arab often mutters this formula — 

It* ^ jlJj b lib# U-kcl L^j b 

Yd rab d\Und waty minnd 

Yd mzzdk mm ghayr viinndh J 

“0 Lord, give unto us, and through us unto others, out of 
Thy bounty ! ” ^ 

In times of severe drought the Arabs have a rain- 
cerernony which is of considerable interest. The owners 
of several fields club together and contribute each some 
article of clothing, in which a pole or stake is then dressed 
to represent a woman. This wooden dummy is called 

Zarafah The Arabs take then this Zarafah and carry 
it around their fields, shouting : 

^\jj b 

Yd Zarafah hdty er-rafa‘ah-t ./ 

^ In Roman times, as to-day, the scarcity of rain in this region was 
well known — JUxpositio Totnis Mundi et Oentiim (ed. Reise, Heilbrnnn, 
1878), par. 62; “ Libya [sa7. Marmarica] . . . quae non aecipit aquam 
de coleo, non pluente eis per singulos annos.” 

2 means literally “without shame”, i.e. “without diminishing 

Thine own glory ”. kly is used colloquially to denote especially the 
overweening conceit of a boastful giver, who parades the obligations 
under which he has laid others. 
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The meaning of these words is somewhat obscure. 

means “ a giralFe ”, and the word was so written and 
explained by my informant. On the other hand, there is 
a root uJjci with a sense of “flowing”, as in 
“ freely flowing,” and in “ flowing tears,” or 

“running water”. Hence, it is possible that from the 
context and the purpose of the invocation, should 

be read, “one who weeps copiously.” The invocation 

would then have the sense of : 

“ 0 Weeper, give help ! ” 

This has a parallel in the Algerian rain-chant : 

“ 0 Anzar, moisten ns even to the roots ! ”^ 

Another possibility is that the formula has been imported 
by the runaway Sudanese slaves who have settled at 
Matrubi for it would be strange to find the Bedawin 
appealing for rain to an animal so characteristically 
southern as is the giraffe. That the ceremony itself is 
originally an Arab one, and not a Sudanese importation, 
I incline to believe because of the existence of a perfect 
parallel among the Bedawin of Moab, who attire and 
parade a similar dummy-woman whom they call “ the 
mother of the rain 

When the procession of the Zarafah is ended the dummy 
is stripped, the clothing and finery restored to the lenders, 
and the wooden stock is thrown away. 

The Arabs occasionally set up in their fields a haydl, 
JUA-, ov haiUi jj (a scarecrow), a stick rudely dressed in 
fluttering rags to give it the semblance of a man. I saw 
at Matruh, however, no scarecrows like those still found in 
Egypt — ithyphallic dummies which the cultivators equip 
with parts that can leave the birds, “ who would not be 

^ O. Bates, The Eastern Libyans, p. 179, London, 1914. 

2 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough^, vol. i, p. 276. Armenian and other 
parallels will be found in the same work, p. 275 sq. 

JBAS. 1915. 
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•frightened if they thonght it was a woman,” in no donht 
as to the sex of the figure.^ 

6. Sickness, etc. 

Among the Anlad ‘Aly it is difficult to separate the 
practice of medicine from that of magic, the former being 
still largely merged with the latter. Disease is still 
regarded as in most instances due to magical influences, 
as, for example, to the evil eye (AllkJl The belief 

in the baleful power of the evil eye is very strong, and so 
deadly are the glances of some of those who are endowed 
with it that a man near Matruh is said with one look to 
have killed a running hare. The fact that the hare was 
going at full speed exemplifies the concreteness of the 
ideas connected wfith this belief — the glance is conceived 
as being almost as material as a charge of shot.'-^ So 
generally reputed is this raalific power that it is 
recognized as a reality by the Bedawin law at Matruh. 
If an Arab is convinced, and can convince others, that he 
has suffered a loss of property through its having been 
“ overlooked ”, the man who is supposed to have done 
him this harm is forced to make good the loss or injury 
sustained. 

Illness and other ailments may be brought about not 
only by the evil eye but by charms as well. These charms 
all go by the general name of hegahCtt, a word 

which properly signifies an “ amulet ” or “ talisman ”. 
A liegah written to harm or kill an enemy is obtained 

^ Lord Edward Cecil first informed me of these Egyptian scarecrows. 
In these Priapns-like dummie.s, and in the current ex[)I<'ination of them, 
one has an excellent illustration of how an inaccurate j)opiilar story is 
likely to spring up to account for a inisundei’sLood survival. For the 
ithyphallic hayal or haio of the modern Egyptian fellah represents un- 
questionably a Priapic phase of Min or of Osiris known to his ancestors. 

- Of. the Arabian conception of the curse as a material thing which 
can be “dodged” by falling flat on the earth (W. R. Smith, Iteligion 
of the Semites^, 
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from a local or itinerant faklh and is then concealed in 
the tent of the intended victim, or in some such place as 
the stuffing of his saddle. When the action of the hegah 
has begun it is said that the /uMt has “bound him”, 

Ailments are to be cured, as they are caused, by 
supernatural means. Thus cats, wolves, jackals, and 
snakes are eaten as medicines. The invalid partaking of 
the last-named remedy must be careful to throw away the 
serpent’s head and tail. Snake’s fat is thought a sovereign 
cure when used as an ointment for wounds. 

With more reason, the local Arabs apply garlic to 
the bites of insects, and onion-juice to prevent wounds 
from becoming inflamed. Wild thyme ( jis-j) is used 
in cases of syphilis, the herb called sMh Absinthiihm 
Ponticum 2) for intestinal worms, and that named ga‘clah 
(;sJoc5j- for colds. 

7. Law, Divination, etc. 

Bedawin law atMatrub is a matter of customary usage 
as interpreted and administered by the sheyldis. In 
difficult or special cases an appeal is made to the religious 
sheykh in charge of the mosque of Sidi ‘Awam, and very 
serious matters, which might end in faction fights or 
feuds, are now sometimes settled by Egyptian laSv at the 
hands of the Coast-Guards, who administer the district in 
a very efficient manner. It is the wise policy of the 
officers of the Coast-Guards, however, to keep the Bedawin 
out of the Egyptian courts as far as possible, and to 
encourage settlements in the traditional manner. 

1 This phrase is to be related to the tying of magical knots. Such 
a kiiot, the rhai, is much dreaded in North Africa. E. Doutte, Ma^ie et 
relifjion dans VA friqm du N'ord, Algiers, 1908, pp. 88, 288 sqq. Cf . T. W, 
Davies, Magic, Divination, and Demonology, etc., London, 1898, p. 55. 

2 See G. W. Freytag, Lexicon Arahico-Latinum, s.v. (vol. ii, 

p. ^'O)- ^ ^ ^ 

3 Ibid. g.v. (vol. i, p. 282). 
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In cases of theft, the thief, or the whereabouts of the 
stolen property, is often determined by divination. Tlie 
man whose belongings have disappeared goes to a fakih 
who is skilled in that branch of magic known as tagza. 
The fulcih takes a number of small pebbles, beans, or the 
like, which he divides into four groups, ^ and names thus : 

j\S3 " He then pro- 

nounces certain formulae, after which he is able to divine 
the sex and appearance of the thief. 

The thief being apprehended, he and the owner of the 
property appear before a council of sheykhs, who oblige 
the culprit to leay four times the value of the stolen 
property. If he is unable to pay this amount, his 
tribesmen must do it for him. 

Injuries done in quarrels are regularly atoned for by 
the payment of a fine. On an appointed day both parties, 
generally accompanied by large numbers of their nearer 
kinsfolk, appear before one of the sheykhs whose especial 
function it is to adjust these difierences. The sheykh 
makes a close and careful scrutiny of the injuries done. 
He awards so much for a bruise, so much for a cut, and 
so on, and finally assesses the whole at a total of so 
many sheep, or a cow, a camel, etc. vSonietimes the 
offender pays his fine in coin, the sums usually ranging 

^ This division into four groups may be in sympathetic relation with 
the four cardinal points. It may also be pertinent to remark that 
processes for the recovery of stolen or lo.st articles are generally called 
•j-j J, terbi‘, or “quadrature”, in Africa Minor, Cf. E, Doutte, op. cit., 
p. 269. 

2 It is difficult to explain the exact meaning of the.se words, or tlieir 
pertinence, //wrr may signify here a “freeman ” ; mMs is the name of 
the geoinantic figure which is often employed in the detW; er-raml, 

and is also called ; aShed) is a greyish shade ; dahbGr comes 

presumably from JjA, and means “the arranger” or “ orderer” ; and, 
finally, gahhdr means the “Almighty”, and is one of the commoner 
ninety-nine “names” of God. 
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from £10 to £20. The offender generally pays without 
a murmur, which, is the more remarkable as the sheykh 
is not, if rumour speak truth, wholly insusceptible to 
bribes. The fine decided, a feast is made, at which the 
plaintiti and the defendant eat together. After this the 
breach is supposed to be — ^and in reality generally is — 
liealed. In some directions the Bedawin show a great 
deal of power in “ letting bygones be bygones ” ! 

The hearty cursing of one person by another naturally 
falls under the heading of personal injury, for its effects, 
in Bedawin eyes, ai’e materially damaging, like those of 
the evil eye or of assault. The Aulad ‘Aly commonly 
invoke curses on the father and mother of the person they 
are damning, with the words 

“ Thy mother be buried ! ” “ Thy father be buried ! ” or 
else they name their adversary “ dog ” or “ ass ' — 
or If the matter is one which is serious 

enough to call for settlement— which in the vast majority 
of cases it is not — the offender must slaughter a sheep for 
the man he has cursed. In most cases where such 
reparation is made, the aggressor has cursed a man older 
than himself, whose years entitled him to exceptional 
respect. 

Murderers are judged by the sheykhs, who impose 
a heavy tine, called ajJ, diah, upon the slayer. If the 
murder was intentional, the diah amounts to some £400 
in cash or cattle ; if accidental, £300 may suffice. It 
very naturally results from the heaviness of these 
penalties that, in cases in which murder is committed by 
a poor family with few near kinsfolk, the compensation 
sought for is the life of the slayer or one of his relations. 
Cases of this sort easily develop into family feuds, which 
are onljT- settled by the intervention of the sheykhs, who 
have a good deal of power in bringing about a satisfactory 
understanding in these cases. 
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8. Charms. 

As intimated above, charms play a large part in the 
everyday life of the Aulad ‘Aly. Not long before our 
arrival at Matruh a powerful sheykh— one of the three 
or four who owned a house— wished to know where to 
dig a well. A wandering Algerian volunteered to select 
a propitious spot. He wrote a charm on a bit of paper, 
prayed over it, and cast it into tlie air. A strong breeze 
was blowing, and the scrap of paper was whirled away 
until it was caught in a bush. The fakih instructed his 
employer to dig on this spot. He did so and found 
beneath it an old Byzantine cistern. Two months later 
the story was told me by the sheykh, who showed me the 
well and asked for the secret of the fakilis skill. 

Love cliarms are common. These are written to order 
by a faklli, and should contain both the lover’s name and 
that of the beloved. The liegah when hnished is either 
worn by the former or placed by him secretly in the 
house of the latter. vSornetimes, however, another dis- 
position is made of charms of this class. One was found 
while digging a water-hole on the beach of the harbour, 
and was written for a woman who sought to renew by 
its means the waning affections of her husband. The 
magic paper was wrapped in a bit of rag which was 
probably torn from the dress of the good wife on whose 
behalf the charm was written, or from the clothing of the 
indifferent husband whose affections she sought to recover. 
As this charm is typical of its class I give it here : ^ — 
Obveese 

j b j) aAJI 

jjj Ali I aUI 

L.H AJdl a1 aIj aAJI 

I For the transcription and transslation of this charm I am iii(le))ted 
to Professor Charles C. Torrey, of Yale University, who courteously 
furnished me -with a clear copy and an English version. 
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*,.Isrj^ J AJl J 4X^*,jsr* ljiN.^«s ^Lc (i..Lll ^ 


Reverse 
(Very illegible. ) 




Translation of Obverse: “In the name of Allah, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate, and may Allah bless our Lord Alohamniad, 
and his family and companions, and give them peace. Allah be 
with thee ; there is no other God than He. 1 He is Allah. Say : 
Allah is One ; He is the Enduring One ; He never begat nor 
was begotten ; nor has He any equal. In the name of Allah : 
What Allah wishes ! There is no God but Allah ; j and to Allah 
must all request be made. In the name of Allah ; What He 
wishes ! Whoever is wise, it is from Allah. In the name of 
Allah; What Allah wishes! There is no resource nor power 
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except in Allah, the Exalted, the Great. Allah ! | And (the) 
command belongs to Allah.” 

[The table here intervenes.] 

And again : “ May Allah bless onr Lord Mohammad, and his 
family and companions, and give them peace ! ” A 

9. Dreams, Lucky Days, Supernatural Beings 

The An] ad ‘Aly are firm believers in the significance of 
dreams. The Bedui who dreams of a child believes he is 
about to gain something; to dream of a good man 
foretells a good month, and o£ a bad man an evil one. 
To dream of a beautiful woman signifies that not simply 
a montli but a whole year of prosperity awaits the 
dreamer ; contrariwise, an ugly woman betokens a 
bad year. 

Faith in lucky and unlucky days is as firm as that in 
dreams. Wednesdays are held unlucky, as is the last 
Friday in each month. The 9th, 16th, and 19th of each 
month are very unlucky, but the 2nd, 8th, 14th, ISth, 
and 20th are correspondingly auspicious. 

Belief in the gann, in ghuls, 'afrits, etc., is universal. 
The 'afrits (‘afarit, pi.) are some of them wicked 

and some of them helpful. Some are found in the fields, 
and they always lurk in the ashes of fires. If there is 
any connexion between these two ideas, it may be that 
they both go back to an ancient belief in the animation of 
growing things, the souls of which would haunt the 
places where their embodiments were consumed. The 
‘afrits seem to have no personal names, nor do tlie Arabs 
profess to know whether they are male or female in their 
natures. Those fahlhs who are adepts in magic, and arc 

^ Professor Torrey points out that the grammar and spelling of this 
charm are not above reproach. In line 3, for example, the word 
is written in the original (the classical form would be 
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caUed /u/cahd rukdnzak,^ can control ‘afrits 

by reading the proper spells. The garni are the devils 
who possess fools and madmen, and it is not wise, even in 
jest, to call a wild or reckless Arab magnun. 

Monsters of a supernatural character are brought to 
haunt the waste places of the high desert and the sea. 
In the latter are strange creatures like camels, which 
appear but rarely, and Mr. Harding King was informed 
by one of our men that sometimes there emerged from 
the tide a cow-like animal of terrifying aspect and 
pi'oportions. If this monster breathed in the face of 
anj^one , the person died at once. This statement is of 
some interest, for it suggests the ancient accounts 
of a famous Libyan monster, the Catobleps {Karcio^Xeyjr) 
of antiquity. Aelian, and the Byzantine poetaster Phile 
(or Philes) after him, have left us ample accounts of this 
perilous beast.® Its aspect was to some degree that of 
a bull, yet it had on its spine and along its nose a bristly 
crest ; from beneath great shaggy brows glared its 
ferocious and bloodshot little eyes, which struck cold 
terror into the beholder. So virulent and noxious was 
its breath that if it breathed upon a man he died 
straightway — ■ 

Trvevfia t?)? (pctpvjyo'i gk fiiaov 
'O^eiQ0ape<i Kal ^pofxov ire’irXrja'/Jbevov. 

'Ev <p dvanrveovra dXKa y el rv')(oi, 

AeLVQ}<} Kafcovrai, Kal d^coviaK dp>a 
^Ttacr/MOLf} re irLirrei (jidapriKol'i TrapavriKa.^ 

^ For the control of the gann by the spiritual power denoted by the 
word AJIs-j , rfihantah, see E. Doutte, op. cit., p. 249. 

” Aelian, De Animalihm, vii, 5 ; Phile, De Animalium Proprietate, 
ed. de Pauw, Utrecht, 1730, pp. 178 sqq. ; c£. Alexander Myndius, 
ap. Athcn£euin, v sub Jinein,, The last-named writer explained the 
Catobleps as a Gorgon, likened it to a sheep, and declared that it killed 
by its glance. 

* Phile, loc. cit., v, 21 sqq. 
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I may conclude this note upon the superstitions of the 
Aulad ‘Aly at Matruh with a word on their conception of 
meteorites. They believe that the number of unfixed 
stars corresponds to the tally of all living creatures on 
the face of the earth/ and that the falling of one of these 
stars signifies the death of some animal. In this their 
belief differs from that of the Egyptian peasantry, among 
whom it is commonly held that a falling star is a bolt 
launched by God against one of the evil gann — ^ wherefore 
the pious exclaim, at sight of such a star, “ May God 
transfix the enemy of Religion ! ” 

10 . Mourning 

At funerals the Avomen put off the broad red girdles 
they commonly wear, and as a sign of mourning wear 
Avhite ones in their stead. Further, they sew up their 
silver ornaments in leather and cut their hair short. The 
mourning period is a year long. 

11. Sheykh Sidi ‘Awam 

Mention has in the course of this article more than 
once been made to Sheykh Sidi 'A warn, 
personage is in great repute at Marsa l\Iatrul.i and 
throughout the surrounding country. A tribe of tlie 
Aulad ‘Aly, the Kabilah-t ‘Awamah, whicli has three 
houses ”, even takes its name from tliis saint. The 
reputed burial-place of Sidi 'Awam lies to the westward 
of the little settlement (which is of very recent growth) 
among the sand-dunes opposite the ]iar})Our entrance. 
There the Egyptian wakf, at the instigation of ‘Abbas II, 
some years ago erected a small mosque, where was before 
merely the saints grave with its rude enclosure wall of 
dry-laid stones. 

The story of Sidi ‘Awam, as collected by one of my 
men, is as follows : — 
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“ Once upon a time there was a pious fisherman named Sidl 
‘Awam who lived at Matruli. He had a little felucca, in which 
he used to go fishing. He had always the best of luck and used 
to make marvellous catches. In those days there also lived at 
Matruh a wicked Jew, who wondered at Sidi ‘Awam’s great 
catches, and envied him because of them. He thought that he 
would also turn fisherman, so, in imitation of the pioiis ‘Awrmi, 
he built himself a little felucca. Then the two went fishing. 
They went out together, but the wicked Jew caught nothing, 
while Sidl ‘Awam brimmed his boat to the gunwales with 
beautiful fish. This happened a number of times, until the 
Jew became enraged and slew Sidl ‘Awam. But the Arabs 
found this out, and they buried the good Sidi ‘Awam with 
lamentations in the place where his mosque now stands. And 
they took the Jew and slew him ; and him they buried on the 
isle in the lagoon east of the harbour, which isle is to this day 
called the Gezirah-t el- Yahiidy.” 

I learnt from another source that Sidi 'Awam was 
supposed to have come to Matruli in a boat “ from the 
west ” ; that he was ever held, even in his lifetime, to 
have been a waly, and that he died a natural death. 
The informant from whom I had this version accounted 
for the name of the Gezirah-t el-Yahudy by saying that 
in old times there lived on the islet two Jews, who -were 
goldsmiths. He added that these Jews were called 'Ishak 
and Hugah (?). He could give no account of their death. 
Some of our local workmen of the expedition pointed out 
a ruinous cairn on the islet as the grave of the Jew (or 
Jews), from whom the place was named. 

Legends apart, Sidi ‘Awam in his grave is to-day the 
chief personage, under Allah, at Marsa Matruh. The 
Bedawin swear by him as readily as by God, after which 
they slaughter something for the poor in ratification of 
the oath. The numerous Arabs who visit this tomb 
firmly believe that terrible? misfortune wdll inevitably 
overtake the man who swears falsely by the saint. 
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Childless women desiring offspring visit the Sheykh’s 
tomb, and there, with rice, barley, and a slanghtered 
sheep, make a feast for the poor, while the annual moled, 
or birthday festival of the waly, is the chief event in the 
local calendar. 

The moled comes at the time of the spring harvest, 
about the middle of May. The pious elders of the Arabs 
announce to the people the date of the moled, to which 
the Bedawin flock from east and west. On the day of 
the moled the commencement of the festival is proclaimed 
by the solemn beating of a great drum. A great fantasiah 
then takes place. There are horse-races, an incessant firing 
of guns and pistols, a continuous ululu-ing on the part of 
the women, and a great deal of dancing. The festivities 
last from sunrise to sundown, and conclude with a whole- 
sale slaughter of sheep, which are consumed by the visitors. 
During the two succeeding days there is much praying in 
the mosque, until finally the assembly melts and dwindles 
away, not to meet again until the following jmar. 

It would be rash, on such slight indications as are 
afforded by the above data, to assume that in the cult of 
Sheykh Sidi 'Awam we are confronted with a survival 
from a pre-Islamic epCch, At the same time certain 
features in the account square well with such a supposition. 
The brimming boatloads of fish, the coincidence of the 
saint’s anniversary with the spring harvest, the story of 
his violent death, and his power to grant offspring to 
sterile women are all consonant with the theory that in 
pagan times, the good waly may have existed as one of 
those harvest-gods such as survive to-day in Syria, where 
one finds numerous local St. Georges, etc., of 
origin, whom both Christians and Moslems delight to 
honour.^ In this connexion it is pertinent to remark that 

^ J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough% vol. ii, Taboo and the Perils of 
the Soul,” p. 69, 
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the patron saint of Kuffc, in Upper Egypt, is called Sidi 
Mohamnied el-'Awamy, and that his cult contains a 
number of survivals from the old god of the town, Mm 
of Coptos. It is possible that a closer examination of the 
rites and practices based on the local beliefs at Matruh 
may prove that to a similar extent Sidi ^Awam^ is the 
modern representative of a pagan predecessor, 

1 The name is a derivative of and means “ swimmer . 
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TABLES EOR EIXDIN0 THE MEAN PLACE OF THE 
PLAXET SATIJEX 

By J. F. fleet, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

TN examining the astrological details of the date in 
Saka 380 (p. 482 above), I had to work out the 
bases for tables, and to make parts of the tables them- 
selves, for finding the mean place of the planet Saturn, 
that is, his mean longitude, according to the first Arya- 
Siddhanta and the Original and Present Surya Siddhantas. 
It has seemed useful to complete the tables and publish 
them, with examples of the use of them, so that they may 
be available for any future work of the same kind.^ At 
the same time, I seek to give them an interest by attaching 
some general remarks and showing the bases from which 
they have been made. 

General Remarks 

The starting-point of my tables is the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga era in B.c. 3102, when, according to the Hindu 
astronomy, there was the latest recurrence of a conjunction 
of all the planets (including the sun and the moon), by 
their mean longitudes, at the initial point of the Plindu 
sphere, namely, the point 0 of the sidereal sign Mesha 
(Aries).- According to the First Arya-Siddhanta this 

^ Table.s by Professor Jacobi (on quite different lines) for finding both 
the mean and tlie true places of all the planets according to the Present 
Surya-Siddhanta, are being published in the iSpigraphia Indica, voL 12, 
p. 79 ff. I had not seen these when my paper in question was written. 
Professor Jacobi’s process is a shorter one, as a result of much work 
done by him in making his tables. But his tables do not make mine 
unnecessary, even for the Present Surya-Siddhanta ; in the first place, 
because we want for any time before about a.d. 1000 a much earlier 
guide than that work ; and secondly, because they do not give the very 
close results which are to he got from my tables. 

2 On this matter see my paper on the Kaliyuga in JRAS, 1911, p. 493. 
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conjunction wa>s at mean sunrise, 6.0 a.in., for the prime 
meridian of Lahka-Ujjain, on 18 February in the said 
year. According to tlie two Surya Siddlnlntas it was at 
the preceding midnight. 

Tlie years in my tables are the mean sidereal Ksolar 
years of the Kaliyuga ; and, as a first step in using the 
tables, for any given year of the Baka or any other 
Hindu era, or of our era, we must take the corresponding 
year of tlie Kalijuiga.^ Each year is the period in whicli 
the sun by mean motion travels round the circle of the 
h,eavens from the point 0 of the sign llfe.sha back to the 
same point. The length of this year ditters slightly 
according to each of the three authorities, as a result of the 
difierence in the number of days assigned by them (see 
farther on, under the Bases) to the exeligmos or calculative 
period of 4,320,000 years which constitutes the Yuga, 
Mahay uga, or Cliaturyuga, the cjmle of Four Ages. The 
lengths of the years are as follows ; — 

days d. h m s 

First Arya-S, . 365-2586805 = 365 6 12 30 

Original Surya-S. 365-25875 = 365 6 12 36 

Present Surya-S. 365-258756481. == 365 6 12 36-56 

The days are mean natural or civil days, each of 
exactly twenty-four hours. For calculative purposes 
they run from mean sunrise to mean smn-ise according 
to the First Arya-Siddlianta, and from the preceding mid- 
night to midnight according to the two Surya Siddhantas. 
But for ordinary u.se the Himlu day run.s from true 
sunrise to true sunrise according to both the schools. 

The revolution of Saturn is his journey roxind the 
heavens, through tlxe twelve signs of the zodiac and the 
twenty-seven nakshatras or “ lunar mansions ”, from 

^ We might, of course, lay down as an additive constant the place of 
Saturn, according to each of the three authoritie.s, for the beginning 
of the Saka era in a.d. 78, or for any other chosen time, and then work 
for only the remaining years. But in my opinion little, if anything, is 
really gained by that method. 
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tlie point 0 of the sign Mesha back to the sanie point. 
His revolution and longitude are, of course, geocentric ; 
the earth being regarded as the centre of the universe 
in the Hindu astronomy. 

From Table I, which gives Saturn’s mean yearly 
motion, we get, as the first step in any working, the 
number of revolutions completed by him, and, over and 
above that, liis mean place or longitude in signs, degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, reckoned from the point 0 of 
Me.sha, at the moment of the mean Mesha-saihkranti, or 
entrance of the sun into Mesha, of the given yeav ; that 
is, at the moment of the mean vernal equinox, which 
is the astronomical beginning of tlie year. The date and 
time of that moment may be ascertained from vSeweli and 
Dikshit’s Indian Calendar, table 1, taken wuth tlie 
intervals between the true and mean Mesha-saiiikrantis 
given on p, 12, and Sewell’s Indian Chronology, tables 17 
and 38, A, and p. 57. It is not always necessary to 
reduce Saturn’s place at that moment to his place at mean 
sunrise on that same da}^ as I have done in Example 1 
below (p. 750): but it is generally useful to do so; 
especially if we are likely to Avork for more days than 
one in one and the same year. 

In using Table I, the seconds in the first nine years 
maj^ be turned into even numbers by rejecting anything 
up to '5 and taking anything over '5 as 1 to be added to 
the integral number. 

Tabic II, which gives Saturn’s mean daily motion and 
supplies Avhat is wanted for finding his mean place or 
longitude at any subsequent time in the same year, is 
in two parts ; A, for general use, with the seconds treated 
on those same lines ; and B, for closer wmrk, with the 
actual seconds to three places of decimals, determined by 
rejecting anything up to ‘0005 'and treating anything 
over that as 1 to be added to the third figure. 

Results Avorked from Table I with the seconds treated 

JRAS. 1915 . , 
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as indicated above and Table II, part A, will be close 
enough for all general purposes. But, if it is ever 
necessary, — as, for instance, if a resulting place is very 
near to the beginning of a sign or a nakshatra, when 
a few seconds of arc may make a difference in the sign 
or the nahshatra ; or if a resulting time is very near to 
sunrise, when a few minutes of time or seconds of arc 
may make a difference in the day, — to get a still closer 
result, then we must work with the decimals given in 
Table I and Table II, part B, and must also use actual 
minutes and seconds, instead of even minutes, in the time 
of the IVIesha-samkranti : in short, we must then work 
with exactness all through. 

Means may perhaps be added hereafter for finding the 
true place of Saturn, that is, his true or apparent 
longitude. Bub that does not seem necessary at present : 
there are various indications that the mean places are the 
right ones to take for the planets down to at any rate 
about A.D. 1000. And certainly, if a statement about any 
planet is found to be correct for its mean place though 
not for its true place, we need not condemn the statement 
on that account. 

In addition to the details given in the next section, 
which explains the bases of my tables, the following may 
be noted here : — 

The period of Saturn, the time in which he makes one 
revolution, works out according to the three authorities 
as follows : — 

First Arya-S. . . 10766’0646543489... days. 

Original Surya-S. . 10766-06G7012363... 

Present Surya-S. .. 10765-7730746138.., 

In terms of the mean Julian year of 365*25 days, these 
figures represent — 

First Arya-S. . . 29'4768785882... years. 

Original Surya-S- . 29*4758841922... „ 

Present Surya-S. . 29*4750802864... „ 
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These cannot be expressed exactly in years, vaonz. 
and days, because our months have not a uniform num>. 
of days. But, with the month taken at 365-25 4- 12 
30-4375 days, they represent (say) — 

First Arya-S. . • 29y. 5m. 21-62715d. 

Original Surya-S. . 29y. 5m. 21-62920d. 

Present Surya-S. • 29y. 5m. 21-335o7d. 

The periods given above are geocentric, as has alre£ 
been said. Modern science gives the period of Satin 
sidereal revolution round the sun as— 

10759-2198 days, 1 = 29-457.;. years. 
Slio-htly better Hindu approximations were got 
Lalla°and the person who devised the corrections for 
Present Surya-Siddhanta : see pp. 747, 750, e 
these, Lalla’s result was the nearer, but only 7 ^ 
more than three minutes: this is due to his exehg 

being shorter by 328 days. 

Bases of the Tables 

First Arya-Siddhanta 

By this name is meant the Aryahhatiya. which 
written by Aryabhata at Kusumapura, i.e. Patalip 
Patna, in or soon after A.B. 499.^ The text, wzth 
commentary by ParamadJ^vara, has been editei 
Professor Kern (Leiden, 1874). Its elements in 

matter are -vr £ d qoi 
146,564 revolutions of Saturn in the Yuga of 4,32' 

years comprising 1,577,917,600 days. 

The mean yearly motion is — 

1465642<_360^ ^^90.2136-12° 12' 49-"2 
""4320000 

1 Lockyer, EUmentary Leasma in Astronomy (1907), p. 350 

2 See my paper in JRAS, 1911, p. HO* 
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The mean daily motion is— 


146564 X 360° X 60' 
1577917500 


==2''0063041318... 
==2' 0"-3782479122... 


Saturn’s period of revolution has been given on p. 744 
above. A sign being one twelfth of a revolution, and 
a nakshatra being one twenty-seventh of the same,^ it 
follow’’S that he spends — 
in one sign . 897T720545290... days, = 

2-4563232156... Julian years, or(say) — 
2y. 5m. 14-48455 d.; and — 

in one nakshatra 398-7431353462... days, or (say) — 
398d. I7h. 50-11490 m. 

Lalla, who wms the exponent of Aryabliata and seems 
to have written in the period a.d. 600-650, introduced 
certain 6i/as or corrections for tlie mean motions of all the 
planets, to be applied to the First Arya-tSiddhanta with 
effect from the year Saka 420 expired, so as to bring 
their calculated places into agreement with their places as 
determined by observation.- In the case of Saturn he 


20 ' 


250 ~ he raised the mean yearly 


added 

motion from 12° 12' 49"-2 to 12° 12' 54". Since one 
revolution in 4,320,000 years would represent 0"-3 moan 
yearly motion, and 4-8 divided by 0-3== 16, this hya had 
the effect of increasing the revolutions of Saturn in sucli 
a period from 146,564 to 146,580 and (sitice the number 
of days in the exeligmos remained the same) of increasing 
also the mean daily motion, and of shortening the period 
of revolution. Thus, according to Lalla, — 

The moan yearly motion became — 

1^5S0_x 360' 

4320000 

^ That is, according to the eqnal-.space system, by which each 
measures 13° 20'. - ' ' : 

“ See his Si.sliyad]uvridclhida, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, Benares, 1880, 
}j. 10, verse.s 59, 60 ; p. 50, verses IS, 19. 

^ Lalla, however, did not put his corrections in this shape. 


= 12°-215 = 12° 12' 54" 
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The mean daily motion became — 

146580 X 3'60° X 60 _ g/.nf)fif^9.5^TK4.7,;. 
1577917500 

= 2' 0"-3913892836.. 

And Saturn’s period of revolution became— 
1577917500 


146580 


:10764-8894801473... days 
= 29-4726611366,.. Julian years 


or (say) 29 y. 5m. 20-451 98 d. 

The place of Saturn according to Lalla is got by adding 
4" -8 for each year after Saka 420 expired, = Kalijuga 
3599 expired, to his iJace as found according to the inrs 
Arya-Siddhanta. 

Original Silrya-Siddhanta 

This work is only kirowa from Varahamihira’s state- 
ments about it in his Patehasidclhantika winch w^ 
written about a.d. 5o0d The Sidclhanta itself Ots authoi 
is not known) seems to date from much about the same 
time with the First Arya-Siddhanta, but is perhaps rathei 
earlier than that work. Tlie Paachasiddhantika has been 
edited by Dr. Thibaut and the Mahamahopadliyay 
t^hakai Dvivedi, with a Sanskvit commentary by the 
editors and an English translation (Benares, 1889). Here 

the elements are : — ^ . ooa non .rAors 

146,564 revolutions of Saturn in 4,3 , 1 

comprising 1,577,917.800 days.= 

1 There is a very usetul pa„er on the ^.'''Kte'ems 

Sh. B. IHkshit, in the Indian .InOgaary, ^ „ Arakan, 
likely that the text of the work might be found ^ 
as it has been Wlowerl there hown to 0®“ J ) 3 fj, 

— • » — t — Tthl 

p. 91 ; comment., p. 88 ; ixitrod., p. 19. 
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The number of revolutions being the same, the mean 
yearly motion is also exactly the same as by the First 
Arya-Siddhanta ; viz. — 

146564 X 360° 


4320000 


- = 12°-2136-=12° 12' 4r-2: 


and so the place of Saturn according to this work at the 
beginning of a year differs from his place according to the 
F.A.S. only in proportion to the time by which the mean 
Mesha-saihkranti of this work differs from that of . the 
mean Mesha-saiiikranti of the F.A.S. 

The number of days being more by 800, the mean daily 
motion is slightly less, viz. — 


146564 X 360° x 60' 
1677917800 


= 2'-0063037504... , 

= 2'- 0"*3782250252... 


Saturn’s period has been given on p. 744 above. It 
follows that he spends — 


in one sign . 897-1722251030... days,= 

2-4563236826. ..Julianyears,or(say) — 
2y. 5m. 14-48473d. ; and — 

in one nalzshatra 398-7432111569... days, or (say) — 
398d. 17 h. 50-22407 m. 

Present Snrya-Siddhanta 

This work is well known from the translation by 
E, Burgess, with Whitney’s invaluable notes, published in 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 6 (1860), 
pp. 141-498.^ Its text, with the commentary by Ranganatha, 
has been given by F. E. Hall and Pandit Bapu Deva Sastri 
in the Bibliotheca Iiidica series (Calcutta, 1859) and by 
Pandit Hari Shankar (Benares, 1881). It is not known 
when and by whom the work was written. But, as was 
pointed out by Whitney (loc- cit., p, 424), its general system 

^ There is also a translation, with a few notes, by Pandit Bapu Beva 
Sastri (Calcutta, 1861). , - ’ 
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is older than that of Bhaskaracharj^-a's Siddhantasiromani 
(written A.D. 1150). And Sh. B. Dikshit has said that it 
superseded the Original Surya-Siddhanta probably not 
later than A.D. 1000.^ Bhattotpala, writing his com- 
mentary on the Brihat-Samhita, chapter 2, at some time 
about A.D. 966, does not seem to quote there any of the 
elements in which the Present differs from the Original 
Surya-Siddhanta. According to this work, the elements 
in our present matter are : — 

146,568 revolutions of Saturn in 4,320,000 jmars 
comprising 1,577,917,828 days; which figures increase 
the yearly and daily motion and shorten the period of 
revolution. 



The mean yearly motion is- 
146568x360° „„ 

4320000 

The mean daily motion is— 

146568 X 360° X 60' ^ 

1577917828 

= 2' 0"-3815082314... 

Saturn’s period has been given on p, 744 above. It 
follows that he spends — 
in one sign . 897>1477562178... days, = 

2*4562566905... Julian years, or(say) — 
2y. 5m. 14*46026d. ; and — 

in one naksJiatra 398*7323360968... days, or (say) — 
398d. 171i. S4*56398m. 

The elements of the Present Surya-Siddhanta, that is, 
its number of days for the 4,320,000 years and its numbers 
of the revolutions of the planets in that period, may be' 
regarded as the results of bijas or corrections applied to 
the Original Surya-Siddhanta. To the Present Surya- 
Siddhanta itself certain b^jas were applied in the fifteentli 
century, with effect from the beginning of the Kaliyuga ; 

^ Indian Oalendar, p. 8. 


2'*0063584705. 
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and by one of them the number of revolutions of Saturn 
was raised to 146,580 in the exeligmos of the same number 
of years and day sd 

This further raised — 

the mean yearly motion to 12°’215=12'’ 12' 54", and 

the mean daily motion to 2' 0"‘3913642560,.. ; 

and reduced — 

the period of revolution to 10764'89l7l78332... days. 

The place of Saturn according to this hlja is got by 
adding 3"'6 for eacli year, from the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga, to his place as found according to tlie Present 
Sfirya-Siddhanta. 

Examples 

The place of Saturn means here his place by mean 
motion ; that is, his mean longitude. 

The times are for mean sunrise, 6.0 a.m., at Uijain, the 
Hindi! Greenwich. 

The ncikshatras are taken according to the equal-space 
system, by which each of them measures 13^ 20V'^ 

1. What was the place of Saturn, according to the 
First Arya-Siddhanta, at mean sunrise on 25 August, 
A.D. 458, on which day there began the tithi Asvina sukla 1, 
^aka 380 expired ? 

Saka 380 expired being the Kaliyuga year 3559 
expired, we proceed as follows ; omitting the revolutions 
as not being wanted for present purposes, but bearing 

^ For a useful note on these hljas, see Sh. B. Dikshit’s Bkaratlya- 
JyutihMutra or “History of Indian Astronomy,” p. 1S4. Who devised 
these corrections, is not known : but they are stated in the sliape of tlie 
resulting numbers of the revolutions, in the Makaranda, a work composed 
by an author of that same name, a resident of Benares, who i.s believed 
to have written it in a.i>. 1478. It seems to be only by a coincidence 
that the number of revolutions thus assigned to Saturn, viz., 146,580, is 
the same with that which results from the correction for Saturn applied 
by Lalla to the Fir.st Arya-Siddhanta. 

For the necessary details of the nalcshatras, according to butli this 
system and the two systems of unequal spaces, see Sewell’s Indian 
(Jhronolofjy, table 22. 
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in mind that every twelve signvS add one move revolution, 
and Ave liave to take into account here only the exceswS 
over tlie revolutions : — 

By Table I, col. A : — 

s o / II 

years: 3000 . . 9 11 0 0 

500 . . 11 16 50 0 

50 . . S 10 41 0 

9 . . 3 19 55 23 

Place of Saturn at mean Mesha- 
saiiikranti, Saka 380 expired, on 


20 March, A.U. 458, at 15h. 27m. . 8 28 26 23 



We reduce this for mean sunrise on that same day by 
deducting his motion for 15h, 27m., or say 15h, 24m., at 
1 hour = 5" and 12 minutes = 1", = 77", = 1' 17": — ■ 


from . . . . 8 28 26 23 

deduct for 151i. 24m. . 1 17 

Place of Saturn at mean sunrise on 

20 March, a.d. 458 . . . . 8 28 25 6 

Since 20 March is the day 79 of the year A.D. 458, and 
25 August is the day 237, we proceed for 237 — 79 = 158 
days, which will take us from any particular moment (in 
thi.s case, mean sunrise) on 20 March to the same moment 
on 25 August :~ 


Place of Saturn at mean sunrise on 

25 Augmst, A.D. 458 . . . 9 3 42 6 

Accordingly, at mean sunrise on, the given day, Saturn 
had completed nine signs of his current revolution, and 
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I. Mean yearly motion 


A 


B 


First Arya axd Oric4iral 
SURYA SiDDHANTAS ' 


Presknt Surya Siddiianta 


1 

1 

1 


10 

13 

16 

20 

23 

27 

30 

33 

67 

101 

.35 

169 


s 


' 


r 

s 


' 



12 

12 

49’2 



12 

12 

50-4 


24 

25 

38-4 



24 

25 

40-8 

1 

6 

38 

27-6 


1 

6 

38 

31 ‘2 

1 

18 

51 

16-8 


1 

18 

51 

21-6 

2 

1 

4 

6-0 


2 

1 

4 

12-0 

2 

18 

16 

5 5 •2 


2 

13 

17 

2-4 

2 

25 

29 

44-4 


2 

25 

29 

52-8 

3 

7 

42 

33-6 


3 

7 

42 

43-2 

3 

19 

55 

22-8 


3 

19 

55 

33-6 

4 

2 

8 

12-0 


4 

2 

8 

24-0 

8 

4 

16 

24-0 


8 

4 

16 

48-0 

0 

6 

24 

36-0 

1 

0 

6 

25 

12-0 

4 

8 

32 

48-0 

1 

4 

8 

33 

36*0 

8 

10 

41 

00 

1 

8 

10 

42 

0-0 

0 

12 

49 

12-0 

2 

0 

12 

50 

24'0 

4 

14 

57 

24-0 

2 

4 

14 

58 

48-0 

8 

17 

' 6 

36'0 

2 

S 

17 

7 ' 

12-0 

0 1 

19 

13 

48-0 

3 

0 

19 

15 

36-0 

4 

21 

22 

0-0 

3 

4 

21 

24 

i 00 

9 i 

12 

44 

t 00 

6 

9 

12 

48 

0-0 

2 

4 

: 6 

i O’O 

10 

^ 2 

4 

12 

0-0 

■■ 6 1 

25 

! 28 

0-0 

13 

6 

' 25 

36 

0-0 

11 

16 

50 

1 0-0 

16 

11 

17 

0 

0-0 

4.1 

8 

12 

i 00 

20 

4 ! 

8 

24 

0-0 

8 

29 

34 

00 

23 

8 < 

29 

48 

0*0 

1 

20 

56 

0-0 

27 

1 

21 

12 

0-0 

6 

12 

18 

00 

30 

6 

12 

36 

0-0 

11 

3 

40 

00 

33 

11 

4 

0 

0-0 

10 

7 

20 

0-0 

67 

10 

8 

0 

00 

9 

11 

0 

O'O 

101 

9 

12 

0 

0-0 

8 

14 

40 

0-0 

135 

8 

16 

0 

O'O 

7 

18 

20 

0-0 

169 

7 

20 

0 

O'O 
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II. Mean daily motion 

A. For all the three Siddhantas : with even seconds. 


For parts of a day, 1 hour == 5"; 12 minutes = 1". 


days 


' 

i 

days 


1 


days 


' 


day.s 



" 

1 


2i 

0 

6 


12 

2 

20 


40 

8 

70 

2 

20' 

26« 

2 


4 

1 

7 


14 

3 

30 

1 

0 

11 

80 

2 ! 

40 : 


3 


6 

1 

8 


16 

3 

40 

1 

20 

15 

90 

3 

o; 

34 

4 


8 

2 

9 


18 

3 

50 

1 

40 

19 

100 

3 

20 1 

38 

5 


10 

2 

10 


20 

4 

60 

2 

0 

23 

200 

6 

41 i 

1 













300 

10 

1 

I 53“ 

1 ■ 


® For the Present Sarya-Siddhanta, the seconds here are 27. 
^ For the P.S.S., the seconds here are SI. 

= For the P.S.S., the seconds here are 54. 


B. For the separate Siddhantas : with actual seconds. 



First Akya I 

j ORXGINAIi SURYA j| 

i Present Sl-bya 

1 

days 




' 

" . 1 



H 

1 


2 

0-378 


2 

0-378 i 


2 

0-382 

2 


4 

0-756 


, 4 

0-756 ’ 


I' 4 

0-763 

3 


6 

1-135 



1-135 


6 

1-145 

4 


8 

1-513 


8 

. 1-513 


8 

1-526 

5 


10 

1-891 


I 10 ! 

1-891 


10 

1-908 

6 


12 

2-269 


.12 j 

2-269 


12 

2-289 

7 


14 

2-648 


■ 14 

2-648 

' 1 

14 

2-671 

8 


16 

3-026 


16 

3-026 

i 

16 

3-052 

9 


18 

3-404 


18 

3-404 


18 

; 3-434 

10 


20 

3-782 


20 

3-782 


20 

i 3-815 

20 


40 

7-565 


40 

7-565 


40 

' 7-630 

30 : 

1 

0 

11-347 

1 

0 

11-347 

1 

0 

11-445 

40 

1 

20 

15-130 

1 

20 

15-129 

1 

20 

15-260 

50 

1 

40 I 

! 18-912 

I 

40 

18-911 ! 

1 

40 

19-075 

60 

2 

0 

22-695 

2 

0 

22-694 1 

2 

0 

22-890 

70 

2 

20 

26-477' 

2 

20 

26-476 i 

2 

20 

26-706 

80 

2 

40 

30-260 

2 

40 

30-258 ; 

2 

40 

30-521 

90 

3 

0 

34-042 

3 

0 

34-040 

3 

0 

34-336 

100 

3 

20 

37-825 

3 

20 

37-823 

3 

20 

38-151 

200 

6 

41 

15-660 

6 

. 41 

15;645 

6 

41 

16-302 

300 

10 

1 

53-474 

10 

1 

53-468 

10 

1 

54-452 
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was at the point 3° 42' 6" of the tenth sign Makara 
(Caprieornus). 

Also, since 9" 3° = 273°, and nakshaira Uttara- 
Ashadha begins at 266° 40' and ends at 280°, he was 
at the point 273° 42' 6"~266° 40' = 7° 2' 6" of that 
naksliatra. 


2. When, according to the First Arya-Siddhanta, did 
Saturn enter the nakshaira Uttara-Ashadha, in which, 
as we have found above, he was on 25 August, a.d. 458, 
in Saka 380 expired ? 

It is seen almost at a glance that this must have been 
before the beginning of Saka 380 expired, And in the 
preceding year. Accordingly, we proceed as follows : — 
From Example 1 : — 

Place of Saturn at mean Mesha- 

saiiikranti, Saka 380 expired . 8 28 26 23 


deduct mean yearly motion for 


one year (Table I, col. A) 

12 

12 

49 

Place of Saturn at mean Mesha- 




sariikranti, Saka 379 expired, on 
20 March, A.D. 457, at 9h. 14m, 

8 16 

13 

34 

deduct for 9h. 14m., or say 




9h. 12m,, at Ih. = 5" and 
12m, = 1" . 



46 

Place of Saturn at mean sunrise on 




20 March, A.D. 457 . 

8 16 

12 

48 

Since 8“ 16° = 256°, and Uttara-Ashiid ha begins 

at 

266° 40',— 




from ..... 

deduct place at mean sunrise 

266 

40 

0 

on 20 March, A.D. 457 . 

2.56 

12 

48 

remainder 

10 

27 

12 
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This remainder is the distance which Saturn then liad 
to go to enter XJttara-Ashadha. It amounts to 627' 12", 
wliich, at 2' per day, represents roughly (but appreciably 
less than) 313-| days. We try for 312 days: — 


distance to go . . , 

10 

27 

12 

deduct for days (Table II, 
part A) : — 




days : 300 . 

10 

1 

53 

10 . . 


20 

4 

2. . . 


4 

1 


10 

25 

58 

remainder still to go . 


1 

14 


This remainder being less than the mean motion for one 
day, viz. 2', we see that we have got the right day. 

Now, 20 March being the day 79 of the year A.D. 457, 
we have 79 + 312 = 391 — 365 = 26, which takes us from 
any particular moment (in this case, mean sunrise) on 
20 March, A.D. 457, to the same moment on 26 January, 
A.D. 458. Accordingly, we have : — 

Place of Saturn at mean sunrise on 

20 March, A.D. 457 ... 256 12 48 

add for 312 days, as above . , 10 25 58 

Place of Saturn at mean sunrise on 

26 January, a.d. 458 . . . 266 38 46 

Saturn then still had to go 1' 14", or say 1' 15", to enter 
Uttara-Ashadha : and at 5" per hour this represents 
75 + 5 = 15 hours. 

Accordingly, he entered Uttara-Ashadha at 15 hours 
after mean sunrise on 26 January, A.D. 458. 


3. In the same period, and again according to the First 
Arya-Siddhanta, on what day did Saturn leave Uttara- 
Ashadha and enter the next nakshatm ^ravana ? 
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This can be got from what we have worked under 
Example 2, thus : — 

We have found there that Saturn entered Uttara- 
Ashadha at 15 hours after mean sunrise on 26 January, 
A.D..458. 

His time in each nakshatra (see p. 746 above) is 
398d. 17h. 50-11490m. 

cl h m 

to day and time in January, 


a.d. 458 . 


26 

15 

0 

add for one nakshatra 


398 

17 

50 



425 

8 

"'so 

deduct days — 





in A.D. 458 

365 




in Jan., a.d. 459 

31 




in Feb., „ 

28 == 

424 



remainder . 


1 

8 

50 


That is, he left Uttara-Ashadha and entered Sravana 
at 8h. 50 m. after mean sunrise on the day 1 after 
28 February, that is, on 1 March, a.d. 459. 

Remark — By actual working from the mean Mesha- 
samkranti in a.d. 458, we should find the time to be 
9 hours. The difference, 10 minutes, = less than 1" of 
longitude, is due to the way in which we have worked, 
and is negligible for present purposes : we only wanted to 
fix the day ; and the time is so far from sunrise as to 
leave no doubt as to that. But this proces.s of carrying 
on — (and so, also, that of carrying back, used under 
Example 2 by deducting for a year instead of making 
a separate calculation) — must be used cautiously. 
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THE PEEPIX A- m THE INDO-CHINESE LANGHAGES 

Under the modest title “ Sur quelques textes anciens 
de chinois parle”^ M. Henri Maspero has made a most 
remarkable contribution to the history of the Chinese 
language, which takes the same high rank as T. Watters’ 
Essays on the Chinese published in 1889 and, 

like the latter, will form a fundamental basis for the 
elaboration of a real life-history of Chinese speech to be 
written in the future. The careful study of M. Maspero, 
based on the critical analysis of five Chinese Buddhist 
works traceable to the ninth century, discloses for the first 
time what has come down to us of the remains of the 
colloquial language of those days,^ the rich material being 
well arranged under convenient grammatical categories. 
It is, however, not only for the historical grammar of 
Chinese, but also for the comparative study of Indo- 
Chinese languages that M. Maspero’s researches are of 
prime importance ; and for this reason I take the liberty 
to draw the attention of students of Indo-Chinese philology 
to the interesting work of this scholar, simultaneously 
demonstrating through a practical example how his studies 
may be rendered useful and fertile in their application to 
cognate languages. It is as a tribute to M. Maspero’s 
scholarship, and an expression of my grateful recognition 

^ Bulletin de I’Ecole fran9aise d’Extreme- Orient, vol. xiv, No. 4, 1914. 

2 Attempts in this direction have not been many in the past. We 
have from the pen of C. de Harlez a study on “ Le chinois parlc au vi® 
siecle A.C., d’apres IT-li ” (T‘ounff Pao, vol. ix, pp. 215-25, 1898), and 
from M, Jametel, “ L’argot pekinois et le Kin-ping-mei” (reprint from 
Mem. Soc. sinico-japonaise, vol. vii, Paris, 1888, pp. 18) ; bub de Harlez 
and Jametel, on the grpund pf their literary sources, treat only of the 
style and phraseology of colloquial speech, not, as M. Maspero does, of 
its structure. His work, therefore, is entirely original. 
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o£ the high character of his researches, tliat the following- 
observations have been penned. 

On p. 13 of his treatise M. Maspero notes that in the 
Chinese oral language of the ninth ccnturj^ terms denoting 
relationship are generally preceded by a sort of prefix, 
a ; as, for instance — 

a-ye M father. 
a-f'ib M ^5 father, 
a-niang M ^ , mother. 
a-hiting piif elder brother. 
a-si 1 ^^ Sill , master, monk. 

a-Uu m M. uncleji^ BuddUst texts.’ 
a-yi , sister J 

This phenomenon, however, is older even than tlie ninth 
century, for in a work of the epoch of the Six Dynasties, 
the Ean hi shi we meet the form 

a~kiao lilij (“lass”).- Moreover, w^e encounter the 
same prefix in combination with the interrogative pronoun 
a-ki or a-sid jiiij |f|,^ and in the interrogative adjectives 
a-oia 515 and a-na-ho pii| |||) ^ (“quel?”).^ Again, 
the great antiquity of this case is borne out by an instance 
of the use of the pronoun a-ki in the San kuo chi 

H 1 

An ancient (perhaps dialectic) demonstrative pronoun 
seems to be preserved in a-iu jinj chiefly used wdth 
reference to money ; ® and since Tibetan and other 
Indo-Chinese languages combine the prefix a- with the 

G- Maspero, loo. cit. , p. 34, 

^ Maspero, loo. cit,, p. 34. 

® The interesting coincidence with Lo-lo a-sa (Nyi dialect) and a-so 
(A-lii dialect), “who?” old Burmese a-m (see B. Houghton, JRAB., 
1896, p, 33), Lo-lo a-7m, “what?” {Burme.se a-he, “what?”), Mo-.so 
a-ne (“-who ? "), and a-tse (“ what ? ”), may be pointed out riglit here, as 
well a,s the aioparent relationship of Chinese Tibetan and Newari 
SM, and Lo-lo so, sa. 

^ Maspero, loc. cit., pp. 25-6. 

® Alaspero, loc. cit,, p. 34. 

Giles, Chmese-Miglish J!}iciiottary, No. 12045 (likewise in Palladius). 
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demonstrative pronoun, it is justifiable to regard the 
element a in a-iu as the same prefix. What is still more 
curious is, that the same expression a-tu in a passage, of 
the jTsm sliii, accoi'ding to a gloss in the P‘ei vjen yum fu, 
assumes the significance “ ej^es Again, as numerous 
related languages affiliate the prefix a- with names of 
bodily parts (see below), we are entitled to identify tlie 
element a in the word a-hi (“ eye ”) with the prefix, and 
to explain as a dialectic word for “eye”, which has its 
counterpart in the second element of the Lo-lo-p‘o 
compound me-du (“eye”).- 

It was knowm, of course, that similar formations occur 
in the present Chinese dialects : thus in Ning-po, 

a-tia |5i5 M (likewise in Amoy), father. 
a~niang ^ or a-m M mother. 

PiiJ M , elder sister. 
a-me M , younger sister. 

a-ho PPI elder brother.® 

a-di jliij younger brother. 

a-bo l>i5 mother-in-law/ 

Likewise it was known that, particularly in Cantonese, 
it frequently occurs in connexion with proper names ; and 

^ Pelliob, Bull, de FEcoIe fran 9 aise, vol. ix, p. 573, n. 1, 1909. 

2 A. Lietard, Bull, de I’Ecole frangaiae, vol. ix, p. 553, 1909. The first 
element, me, in the Lo-lo word, is identical with Mo-so mo {m'o), Si-hia 
mei, Tibetan mig, Burmese myak, GeSitsa dialect of Tibetan muh, 
Chinese mwi ^ . Lepcha a-mik sxid Southern Chin a-mi are analogous 
in form to ancient Chinese a-ia. A further relationship of the word tu 
{du) might possibly be given in the series ta of the T‘ai languages. 

® Watters {Eaaays on the Ghinese Langtmge, p. 366) states that the 
exx^ression a-ko is in very common use among the Chinese as a resxiectful 
mode of address. He is quite correct in assuming that, if the same word 
was chosen for the rendering of Manchu age or agu (not, as written by 
him, agii), this was partly due to the meaning of the Chinese term. 
A-ho, accordingly, in this case, is not the Chinese transcription of 
a Manchu word, but the assimilation of a pre-existing Chinese term to 
the latter. 

^ C. Arencit, Handbuch der nordchineaiaehen Umgang&prache, x^t. i, 
p. 282. 
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such names are met with also in Chinese literature.^ But 
Maspero is the first to show on the basis of documentary 
evidence that this phenomenon is an old constituent of the 
Chinese language, which, thanks to his investigations, is 
now well traceable almost to the beginning of our era. 
The case is the more interesting, as this a- is the only 
survival of a prefix in Chinese, and as the same feature 
is found in a great number of Indo-Chinese languages; 
and the essential point is that it represents a prominent 
characteristic of this widely distributed family, and bears 
witness to the phonetic and morphological relationship of 
its members. 

Burmese was the language in which this peculiar trait 
was first pointed out by W. v. Humboldt.” He observed 
that Burmese is capable of forming nouns by the addition 
of a jDrefixed a-. Schleiermacher, in his Grammaire 
harmane,^ likewise observed the employment of a- in the 
formation of nouns and adverbs.^ A. Schiefner^ studied 
the question somewhat more profoundly by drawing upon 

^ For example, A-yii [5t)f ^ (E. Rocher, T‘ounff Fao, vol. x, p. 347, 
1899), (ifif {Chav&nn&s, M^moireahistoriqueade Se~ma TsHeiiy 

vol. i, p, 178 ; vol. v, p: 196) ; A-jting |i{j[ mentioned in Tain aim 
(see Petillon, Allusions liiUraires, p. 274) ; A-po PPJ i]^, mentioned in 
Sni shn, Ch. 51 (Chavannes, Dix inacriptions chinoises de VAsie. centrale, 
p. 28, n. 3). Giles, in his Dictionary, cites A-hiang as the 

name of a fairy who assists the God of Thunder by pushing his ear. In 
Mayers (Ghinese Header’s Mamial, p, I) wo read of A~kiao jifil 
A -man jij^ and A-to u pfif Tao-yiin ^ elegantly spoke 

of her uncle as A-ia-clmng-lang (Lockhart, Mamial of 

Ghinese Quotations, p. 130), Compare also a-iveng (ipj ^ {“grand- 
father” or “father-in-law”) in Petillon (loc. cib., pp. 120, 259), a-kia 
(‘* mother-in-law,” ibid., p, 259), and a-^‘o j5pj ^ (“ vieillard,’ 
ibid., p. 418). 

. ^ EinUitung in die Kawi Sprache, p. cccliv. 

® Inserted in his’ work Ee I’iriflueme de Vieriture aw le langage 
(Darmstadt, 1835). 

Log. cit., pp. 144, 244, 266. 

® Melanges' aaiatigues, vol. i, pp. 361-8.' 
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Abor, Luhuppa, Manipuri, and Tangkhul, in which, besides 
a, he met an alternation with the vowels o, i, and e 
{o-mit, “ eye” ; umma/i [Tib. me\ “fire” ; i-pa, “father” ; 
e-lag, “ hand ”). It was his further merit to call attention 
to Tibetan where the prefixed forms chiefly belong to the 
vernacular, the written language usually being destitute 
of them — 

father (written language 23‘a). 
a-ma, mother (w.l. wza). 
a-zaii, maternal uncle (w.L san-pc^, 
asm, maternal aunt (w.l. sru-mo). 
a-wg, paternal aunt (w.L 
a-bo, elder brother (w.l. p‘u-bo). 
a-rgya, daddy. 
a-yas, dear mother. 
a-d‘e {age, a-z^, elder sister. 

The relation of these a-formations to the written 
language, accordingly, is the same in Tibetan as in 
Chinese. 

Besides terms of relationship, Schiefner recorded the 
following words : — 
a-buQ, ankle-bone. 
a-dogs, table. 
a-l/an, clasp. 

a-lon, circle, ring (Burmese a-lunli). 
a-rog, companion (from grogs, rogs). 
a-re, a little (also interjection). 

a-prag, arm (Jaschke: bosom of a garment), from 5:? Vag' -pa, 
shoulder. 

At present this list may be considerably increased ; and 
we may distinguish the following categories of words into 
which the prefix enters ; — 

Nouns denoting relationship 

The following additions may be made to Schiefner’s list ; 
a-ta (Balti and Purig), father. 
a-lcu, paternal uncle (w.L Jc‘.u~bo). 
a-jo, elder brother (w.L jo-bo). 
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a-p‘yi,gvmdmoth.ev{wA.p^yi-mo). 
a-p'yim, old -woman. 

a-ban, husband of the father’s or the mother's sister. 
a-mes, grandfather (w.l. mes-po). 

junior husband. 
a-h‘a, infant (-w.l. Ica-ba). 

Nouns denoting frofessions 
a-6‘os-pa (colloquial of Eastern Tibet), a religious man, 
monk (-written language o os-pa, from cos, religion), 
a-mcod, one who recites prayers for compensation outside 
of the Lamaist ceremonies (from mc'od-pa, to offer, to 
sacrifice). 
a-dnm, groom. 

Nouns denoting bodily jparts 
a-biiQ, ankle-bone. 

a-tsom, beard (popularly for ag-ts‘om ; compare A-hi Lo-lo 
m-ts'o), 

a-ra, beard (in Tsang). 

a-Tiu (written a-sku), body ; used in the Ivuku-n6r dialect 
in the phrase a-hu de-mo {bde-mo), “ How are you ? ” ^ 

Nouns denoting animals 
a-lii (written a-lus), in Sikkim a-li, or a-Uu, cat. 
a-li-li ug-ta, swallow. 

or a fabulous animal. 
a-pra, earless marmot. 

Nou/fis denoting 'plants 
O'- /cur (Sikkim), red pepper, 
a- /crow, an Alpine plant. 
a-ya-zva-ts'od, dead-nettle. 
a-nm, a species of garlic. 
a-byag, a-abras, a-ahre, names of medicines. 

^ See Rockhill, Dia'i'y of a Journey through, Mongolia and Tibet, p. 88. 
T. de Lacouperie {Lea langues de la Chine avant lea Chinoia, p. 7i) noted 
that in certain dialects of the Miao tribes of Southern China a prefix «- 
is joined to terms of bodily parts {a-pu, hand ; a-t‘au, foot ; a-hiu, ear). 
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Nouns denoting articles of food 
fl.-Zogf, ball of dough. 
a-sla, cake. 
a-sam, thick broth. 
a-shyar, thin broth. 

Other nouns 
building (only in dBiis). 
a-har, mirror. 
a-ham, firewood. 

«-s^or, ear-ring. 

The prefix a- is not so frequent in connexion wfith 
proper names as in Lo-lo and Mo-so, but such names 
occur also in Tibetan. In historical records we meet 
A-so-legs, A-rog-lde, A-so-lde, A-t'og rkod-btsan. Well- 
known is the name A-nu, the father of T‘on-nii, who was 
sent by King Sroh-btsan sgam-po to India in order to 
frame an alphabet for Tibetan.^ A tribe of the Golog is 
known as A-chti.- 

The prefix a-, further, serves for the formation of 
adverbs and a few adjectives — 

a'ts‘ad,*& little, as to quantity (from ts‘ad, measure). 
a-ts'e, a little, as to time (from Zs‘e, time), 
a- Zi, a little. 

a-ts‘od, at present (from ts‘od, measure, time -measure). 
a-ta, now. 

a-mtsar, admirably (from mts‘ar, wonderfirl). 
a-g'sar, newly (from gsar, new). 

^ The name A-nu appears as that of an author of two grammatical 
works in the (vol. cxxiv. Nos. 2, 3). Schiefner supposed the 

identity of this A-im with Ariubhuti, which is purely a conjecture 
unsupported by evidence. True it is that there is also a Sanskrit 
proper name Anu ; but it does not follow therefrom that a Tibetan name 
A-nu is borrowed from India. On the contrary, it appears as a genuine 
Tibetan word, being derived from nu-bo (“ younger brother ”) in the 
same manner as, for instance, a-jo from jo-bo (“ elder brother ”). There 
seems also good reason to believe that the Tibetan tradition ascribing the 
authorship of these two treatises to T‘on-mi A-nu (T‘on-mi assuming his 
father’s name) is well founded (see Huth, ZDMG.,, vol. xlix, p. 284, 1895), 

® W. W. Rockhill, Lmd of the Lomas, p. 189. 
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a-g sal-la, openly, manifestly (from gsal, clear). 

a-rin, to-day (from rm, long, with reference to time ; 

compare rZe-nw, to-day). 
a-na, a-k‘a, or a-risn, here. 

(pronounced nw^^ra), thus, 
a-s&i/ar (Old Tibetan), afterwards. 
a-run, once more. 
a-can, of course, very. 
a-bo-tse, good, tolerable, 
a- i‘o-5a, beautiful, good.^ 
a-yii, hornless (of cattle).' 

In Eastern Tibet the prefix is combined with the 
demonstrative pronouns adi and de : a-adi {“ this one ”), 
a-de (“that one”); also with ya (“one of a pair”). 
A single case is known where a- is combined with 
a verbal form which is an imperative : a-gyis. Jasclike 
interprets this expression only as an interjection — a word 
of caress used by mothers — but the Tibetan-French 
Dictionary intimates that it means veuillez faire ; 
accordingly gyis is the imperative form of bgyid- 2 oa (“ to 
do”). This point of view is confirmed by the existence 
of the prohibitive form, a-ma-gyis (“oh! ne faites pas!”)." 

^ Jaschke has queried this word with an interrogation-mark. It was 
derived by him from the dictionary of I. J. Schmidt, who on his part 
culled it from the Tibetan-Mongol dictionary r Tog -par sla-ha, where it 
is indeed thus given and rendered by Mongol sain. The word presumably 
belongs to a dialect of Amdo. - 

® Chandra Das [Tibetan- English Dictionary, p, 1342) states that a-gyis 
is “an interrogative pleonastic term .signifying; have you done it or 
done so ? ” This is possible ; in this case, however, a has nothing to do 
with the prefix here in question, but is the interrogative particle a 
largely employed in Eastern Tibet (of. A. Desgodins, Essai de grammaire 
tibitaine, p. 26). This phrase, accordingly, has no right to be in the 
lexicon any more than several others listed by Das under separate 
headings, as though they were independent expressions ; as, for instance, 
a-t‘ul, explained as “ a colloquial expression of doubt as to whether an 
enemy would be vanquished”; a-Uxin, “hesitation to listen to one’s 
advice” ; or a-drag, “doubt as to whether a thing is good or bad.” In 
these examples we simply encounter a verbal form or adjective prefixed 
by the interrogative particle a ; and they should have been entered 
under the latter as catchword, Which, however, is not given under a. 
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The prefix a- is finally employed to a large extent in 
association with interjections. These will be enumerated 
below wdien we come to discuss the meaning of the 
prefix. 

Also in Tibetan the use of the prefix is not a matter of 
yesterday, but an old affair organically inherent in the 
language. The wide expansion of the prefix over all 
dialects, and its frequent occurrence in ancient works of 
literature (the cycle of Padma.sambhava and in 
Mi-la-ras-pa), plainly mark it as an ancient and genuine 
component of the Tibetan language. 

There can be no doubt as to the identity of the Chinese 
and Tibetan prefixes a-. First, they are physically 
identical, inasmuch as the two have the same tone in 
common, which is the even high tone. Secondly, their 
application is the same, both being prefixed to terms of 
relationship, proper names, and pronouns. Hence we may 
infer that the origin and the inward significance of the 
prefix are one and the same in the two languages. This 
side of the subject will be discussed farther on. In 
Tibetan the prefix is utilized to a much wider extent than 
in Chinese; but other languages of the same family, again, 
by far outrank Tibetan. It seems premature to conclude 
that in a former period Chinese might have made a 
proportionately larger use of the prefix and subsequently 
restricted it ; the development may have worked in the 
opposite direction as well, Chinese approximately repre- 
senting the original state of affairs, while further progress 
was gradually effected in Tibetan and allied languages. 

In Lepcha we meet a prefix a-, the grammatical 
functions of which are quite apparent. 

First, to use the language of our Lepcha grammarians, 
it is prefixed to verbal roots in order to 'form substantives 
and adjectives. It must be observed, however, that the 
noun character is. essentially caused by the affixes -ni, -n, 
and 4. , " - 
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-sro, to eat; a-zo-m, food (compare Bxirmese to eat, 

and a-tsdJji,, food). 

to be good ; a-r^M-w, good, 
dor, to be sour ; a-cor, sour. 
mw, tosit ; dwelling. 

ti, to be great ; a-ti-m, large, 
to come ; arrival. 

ki, to be fat ; a-ht-m, fat (adj.) ; a-m-t, fat (noun). 
dyu, to fight ; a-dyu-t, war, battle. 
tu, to be ominous ; a-tu-m, evil effect of the omen. 
hru (Tib. dro), to be hot ; a-hru-7n, hot. 
to be encircled with ; a- Z: mZ, girdle. 

Second, a- is prefixed to substantives to form otliers of 
a more specified notion or of diminutive comparison. 

yd, to be beautiful ; a-yel, beauty of plumage in cocks and 
game-birds. 

un, water ; a-im, water in which meat has been boiled. 

vi, blood ; a-vi, menses. 

huoi, tree ; ci-kun, bush. 

fvp, flower ; a-rip, flower of cloth. 

door ; n-yycw, pass, 
mow, medicine; a-mon, grain.^ 

Aside from these two cases in which a grammatical 
function is as conspicuous as in Burmese, there are other 
word formations in Lepcha with the prefix a- which do 
not permit an association with a grammatical category, 
and whicli are identical with wdiat is found in Chinese 
and Tibetan. Thus a- appears in connexion with names 
of bodily parts-— 
a-fyam, hump. 
a-7)iik (Tib. mig), eye. 
a-hon, mouth. 

^ Cf. Col. G. B. Mainwaring, Grammar of the Itdny (Lcpcha) Lanyuaye, 
pp. 111-12, Calcutta, 1876, and Mainwaring-Griinwedel, Dictionary of the 
Lepcha Lawjimje, p. 439. Grixnwedel compares with the lirst category 
Burmese cVt (“to be hungry”) — a-c‘a (“ hunger ”) ; with the second, 
Burmese im (“house”) — a~im (“sheath”). See idso L. Vossion, 
Qrammairefraneo-hirma'miLaperh A. J-adspn, p. 22. 
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a-foy tootli. 

a-nor (Tib. s-nmi, Gxirung nJia, Smiwar nophci, Toto 
nanu), ear. 
a-t‘yak, head, 
a- /cft (beside Aa), hand, 
a- ^so7?i, hair (compare Tib. «'^s* 0 TO, beard). 
a-li (Gurung, Murmi, and Sunwar le, Magar let, Toto lehe, 
Tib. Zee)/ tongue. 
a-lim, spleen. 

Further, in names of animals: 

a-lyib (Tib. a-lii, written a-lus), eat. 
a-lok-fo, raven. 

Also in names of plants: 

a-ZoZb, a rhododendron. 

a-pyon\ 

tear of corn. 
a-gt J 

a-wow, grain in the husk. 
a-pi, bark. 

a- A:o^, bark of bamboo. 
a-bor, flower. 

Even in abstract nouns : 
a-pwTO, origin. . 

a -:pr^om, solution of a riddle or problem. 

Or in others, like — 
a4it, egg. 
a-gli, barrel. 
a-nyoly cooking-vessel. 
a-fup, crust, 
a- Zap, carpet. 

Finally, as in other Indo-Chinese languages, in terms of 
relationship : 

a-ho, father. 
a-mu, mother. 

a-nwii, elder brother (from nu, younger brother). 
^.Tibetan Ice, accordingly, is composed of two elements, le + ce 
former being preserved by Gurung, etc., and Si-hia la (glossary of 
Ivanov), the latter corresponding to Chinese die 
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a-noni (beside nom), elder sister. 
a-yu, wife (from woman). 
a-Tcup^ child. 

maternal uncle. 
a-hu, paternal uncle. 
a-nyu, qwA. 
a-^iopt sister-in-law, etc. 
a-vo, husband. 

husband of paternal aunt. 

The same phenomenon is met in the language of the 
Gurung in Nepal 

a-ha, father. 
a-via, mother. 
a-Zi, younger brother. 
a-na, younger sister. 
a-git, companion. 

In Kanawari we note a-te (“ elder brother”), frequently 
used by the people in addressing one another, a-yo (“ great 
graindmother ”), a~i (“ grandmother ”).- 

In regard to the languages in Assam, Sten Konow® 
states in general that the prefixes a-, c-, i-, etc., are used 
in the same way as the corresponding jirefix a- in Tibetan 
and most of the Tibeto-Burman languages of Assam, while 
the peculiar use of the prefix a- in Kachin and Burmese 
seems to be foreign to them. In the Linguistic Survey 
of Indiaf however, it is stated that tlie prefix a- in Miri 
and Dafla “ is connected with the Burmese prefix a which 
is used in the formation of nouns and adjectives, and with 
the Tibetan prefix a in words such as a~ma, mother ”, 
Again, on p. 616 of the same publication, we read in 

^ Cf. Urierson, Linguistic Purvey of India, vol. iii, pfc. i, p. 183. I do 
not believe that the a, as here marked, is long (cf. also the edi torts 
remark on pronunciation on p. 182). ^ 

2 Joshi, Grammar and Dictionary of Kanawari, pp. 29, 32, Calcutta, 
1909. 

^ “Note on the Languages spoken between the Assam Valley and 
Tibet” (JRAS., 1902, p. 134). 

* Vol. iii, pt. i, p.. 589. . , _ , 
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regard to Digaru, that “ the prefix a- does not appear to 
he used in the same way as the prefix a- in Ivachin and 
Burmese, in order to form nouns from verbs ”. On the 
other hand, again, it is asserted with reference to the 
language of the Chulikata, a division of the Mishmi, that 
“ a prefix a plays a great rdle in the formation of nouns 
and adjectives” (p. 614). A principal difference between 
the application of this prefix in the Assam languages and 
that in Ivachin and Burmese, however, can hardly be 
discovered. In my estimation it is exactly the same, and 
the latter languages may only claim a higher degree of 
intensity or a wider extension in its use. 

In the language of the Lo-lo we observe the same 
phenomenon. Father P. ViaP has well studied it in the 
dialect Nyi or Nyi-p'a. According to him it is prefixed to 
monosyllabic nouns serving to call somebody; for instance, 
a-ba (“father”), a-rtia (“mother”), a-pu (“elder brother”), 
a~j‘a (“elder sister,” Tib. a-je), a-hu (“grandfather”), 
a-p'i (“grandmother,” Tib. a-p‘yi), a-ni (“aunt,” Tib. a~ne). 
Vial terms this prefix appellatif, as it is likewise placed 
before the names applied to children, when consisting of 
a single syllable ; for example, A-sle, A-t‘o? When such 
names are composed of two syllables, the prefix a- dis- 
appears, “ parce qu’elle perd son utilite qui est d appuyer 
la voix”; for instance, Mu-sle, Ts‘i-p}U: The latter rule, 
however, does not apply to terms of relationship, as shown 
by a-pu-Ee (“second elder brother”), a-ha-giai (“uncle, 
father’s elder brother”). This a is further found, as 
observed by Vial, in connexion with certain other words 

^ Dictionnaire fran^ais-lolo, p. (21). 

2 A-bi [5^ is known as the inventor of Lo-lo script (Deveria, Les 
Lolos et les Miao-tze,” p. 7, extrait dn Journal Asiatique, 1891). The 
Lo-lo adopt as personal name also the terms of the zoo-zodiac under 
which they have been born, this term being linked with the prefix a- ; 
for example, A-nu {“ born in the year, month, or day of the monkey ”), 
A-ie (“Mr. Rat- Year”), A-jo (“Mr. Sheep-Year”) ; see P. Yial, Les 
Lolos, p. 37 (Shanghai, 1888, puhlipatlon of Siccaweil. 
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which are outside of the two categories laid down by him ; 
for example, a-ne^moj (“ raven ”)} a-sla-ma (“ hare ”), 
a,~nu-ma (“a kind of bean ”). In A-hi, another dialect of 
Lo-lo, a is prefixed to adjectives; a-t‘o (“ white”), a~nye 
(■' black ”), side by side with t‘o atid oiyer In the same 
dialect the prefix a~ alternates with i- : in the place of 
a-6ct, a-mo (“ mother ”), v&a and -i-mo may be said as well, 
and the employment of these vocalic prefixes is optional.^ 
In his study of the’ Lo-lo-p‘o dialect A. Lietard*^ likewise 
drew attention to the same grammatical feature, giving an 
abundant selection of examples, in which not only terms 
of relationship but also names of animals,' professions, 
utensils, etc., appear: a-no (‘‘dog”), a-di (''worm”), a-pi-p'o 
(“sorcerer”), a-so-p‘o (“bonze”),® a-Vo (“knife”), a-tso 
(“ axe ”), a~to (“ fire ”), a-onu (“ heaven ”), a-do (“ door ”). 
This a, he adds, is never suppressed, except in a-ha 
(“ father ”), a-mo (“ mother ”), and (“cake”). It is 

employed also in the name of girls ; as, for instance, A-sd 
(“the fourth”), A-h(, (“the sixth”). Finally, the word 

^ A comparative series of this word in the various Lo-lo dialects is 
given by A. Lietard (Bull, de TEcole fraiigaise, vol. ix, p. 552, 1909). 

® A, Lietard, Bull, de I’Ecole frangaise; vol. ix, pp. 290, 294, 555, 1909. 
In Kachin also the prefix a- enters into the formation of colour adjectives ; 
for instance, a-cyct?J, (“ black ”). Likewise in Thado, which belongs to 
the group of Northern Chin languages, and is spoken in southern 
Manipur : a-vom (“ black ”), a-yeii {“ green, yellow ” ; cf. a-yeri, 
“turmeric,” in the same language), a-hoA (“white”), u-iua (“bright, 
light” ; from tmi, “to shine”), fe-ytVt (“dark, dense”); seeT, C. Hodson, 
Thado Grammar, pp. 61, 64 (Shillong, 1905). The same feature occurs 
in Lepcha : a-nok or adyan (“black”), a~hoh or a-doii (“black and 
white”), a-dum (“white”), a~/otl (“green ”), a-hyir (“x’ed”). 

® A. Lietard, ibid., p. 289. 

■* A?i Yun-nan. Lea Lo-lo P*o, p. 217 (Munster, 1913). The premature 
death of Father Lietard, who died on July 5, 1912, in Chao-t‘ung, 
Yun-nan, before the publication of his important work, is an irreparable 
loss to science. 

The word B apparently is a Chinese loan-word, derived from Si 
6rji ; and it is particularly interesting that M. Maspero (loc. cib., p. 13) 
has discovered the Chinese counterpart of the above Lo-lo term in. the 
form a-.4t pijj (“ maltre, moine ”). The affix p‘o means “ male 
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(“ man ”) as the designation of the tribe belongs to 
this category.^ 

A rather extensive use of the prefix a- is made 
also in the Cho-lco dialect, of which we owe to Father 
Lietard a very valuable word-list in comparison with other 
Lo-lo dialects and Tibetan,^ In Cho-ko we meet the 
prefix ill many words where the other languages are 
lacking in it — 

a- si, gold (literally, “the yellow one,” from si, “yellow,” 
corresponding to Nyi Lo-lo se and A-hi Lo-lo sa, 
“ yellow ” and “ gold ” ; compare Tibetan ff'ser from ser, 
“ yellow,” developed from ge {ke) + ser ; Mo-so ke-se ; 
Miao-tse ho ; Si-hia k'ci ^). 
a-ko, silver (compare Lepcha kotn, Mo-so de-gu). 
a-k\i, iron. 
a-ko, fruit. 
a-ka, leaf. 

a-sun, onion (analogous to Nyi Lo-lo a-ts^e and Lepcha 
o4son ; compare Tibetan h-tsoii, Burmese krak-siuan,^ 
Southern Chin kwet-so7i, Chinese suan “garlic,” 
and ts‘un M., “onion”). 
a-Hi, cat. 

a-lom, horse (A-hi Lo-lo a-lo-mo ; lo for ro ; compare Jyaruh 
ino-rS, Si-hia rin-ro, Tibetan r-ta from rd-td). 
a-f, rat. 
a~si, monkey, 
a-na, raven (A-hi Lo-lo 
a-ni-ku, beak. 

^ More examples will be found in A. Liefcard’s “ Bssai de dictionnaire 
lo-lo frangais ” Pao, 1911, pp. 17-21). Lolo a-9J,d ('‘milk ”) is 

comparable with Tibetan nu-ma, Chinese nou 5 Siamese novi ; a4io 
{“ fish”), with Tibetan iia, Lepcha no, Mo-so iii, Chinese nii, n 

2 Bull, dc I’Ecole frangaise, voL ix, pp. 549-56, 1909. 

3 Burmese krak is doubtle.ss related to Tibetan (written language) 

sgog-pa (“ garlic ”), Yiin-nan Tibetan gau-pa, Sung-pan Tibetan con-grog 
(Potanin, Tangufo- Tibetan Border-Land of China, vol. ii, p. 395, in 
Hussian). Cf. further Lepcha mn-gn (“ garlic ”), A-hi Lo-lo So, Lo-lo-p‘o 
Su, Nyi Lo-lo Se-m-a. ■ . ' 
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a-co, man (P‘u-p‘a co, A-hi Lo-lo ts‘u, Lo-lo-p‘o ts‘a, Nyi 
Lo-lo ts‘o, Mo-so Z 2 i-cu, Leii-ki Miao tsi-ne, Si-hia tsu-ni, 

Manyak d'o, Tibetan ifs'o snf3fix of plural). 
a- si, blood (A-hi Lo-lo se, P‘u-p‘a sw, Chinese J&L). 
a-tsi, oil. 

a-dsi, lamp (P‘u-p‘a a-teii is a Chinese loan-word ; and the 
prefix in connexion with a loan-word is interesting, as it 
shows that the speakers are loerfeetly conscious of its use). 
a-ldm-je, to ride on horseback (compare a-loni, horse). 

a-2i-zya, green. 
a-n-bya, red. 

As already mentioned, a- appears also in combination 
with the interrogative pronouns, a-sa (Nyi dialect) and i 

a-so (A-hi dialect), in the same manner as in Chinese 
a-mi. The same phenomenon occurs in the language of 
the Mo-so : a-ne (“ who ? ”), a-tse {” what ? ”).’• In Mo-so, 
of which we unfortunately possess only scanty vocabu- 
laries, we find, moreover, a-pa (‘‘father”), a-me 
(“ mother”), (“grandfather”), <x-isd (“grandmother”), 
a-bu (“elder brother”);^ further, (“ chicken ”) and 
a-jo or a-yil (“ monkey ”) ; and adverbial formations like 
a-ni (“yesterday”) from ni (“day”). The interesting 
documents relative to Li-kiang, translated by Chavannes, 
supply us with a great many Mo-so names preceded by the 
prefix a- : A-ti, A-ch‘ao-tso, A-shui-ch‘eng, A-ku, A-tsung, 

A-liang, A-hu, A-lie, etc.^ The same element enters into 

^ J. Bacot, Les Mo-so, p. 59, Mo-so ne apparently is identical with 
^ ^ and Mo-so ise with Tibetan ci. 

2 Of. H. Cordier, T^oung Pao, 190S, p. 683. 

® T‘oung Pao, 1912, pp, 611, 614 efcseq. It is a feature of particular 
interest that in the “History of the Yuan’’ [Yiian shi, chap. 61, p. 4) 
the name A-liang is written Me-liang, and the name A-lm Me-wu (ibid,, 
p. 5G9). M, Chavannes explains this word Me as a tribal name, the 
Chinese being in the habit of prefixing to the name of a chief that of his 
tribe, which was gradually looked upon by them as his family-name. 

Thus Me was exchanged for Mu, the name of the Mo-so chieftains of 
Li-kiang, in 1382, when the latter themselves adopted the Chinese 
custom of family-names. This point of view is confirmed by Sii 
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the formation of proper names among the Shan tribes ; as, 
for instance, . A-k‘ing, A-jung-ho, A-li, A-faiig, A-k'o.^ 
T. de Lacouperie^ has called attention to the fact that 
a prefix a- is linked to proper names in the language of 
the Chimg-kia-tse ^ or Chung Miao which 

belongs to the northern branch of the T‘ai group.* 

Hung'tsu (15S6-1647), who says that all the chiefs of Li-kiang bore the 
family-name Me from the time of the Han down to the Ming, when 
■T‘ai-tsu altered it into Mn. Of course, neither the Mo-so nor the Lo-Io 
or Tibetans ever had family-names (‘'Les Lolos n’ont pas de noms 
patronymiques, ils n’ont qu’un nom personnel,” says P. Vial, Zes Lolos, 
p. 37); and it is solely Su Hung-tsu’s personal viewing of the matter 
when he takes Me for a family-name. But is Me really a designation of 
ethnic value which as such ever had currency among the Mo-so them- 
selves ? I venture to doubt it, despite the alternating forms Me-ch‘a 
and Mu-ch‘a pointed out by M, Chavannes. What is certain to me is, 
that the element me-, as shown by the Yiian shi, is a prefix on exactly 
the same footing as a- ; Me-liang is identical with and the equivalent of 
A-liang. The labial prefixes, ma-, me-, and m- are. very frequent in 
numerous Indo-Chinese languages («ia-, for instance, in Lepcha, and in 
Chulikata and Digaru Mishmi \_Linguistic Survey of India, vol. iii, pt, i, 
pp. 614, 616], me- in Miri [ibid., p. 589], m- in Miju Mishmi [ibid,, 
p. 619], Tibetan, Mo-so, andLolo); and what is particularly notable, the 
prefix ma- is interchangeable with a- in Ixachin (Sten Konow, ZDMG., 
vol. Ivi, p. 493, 1902), In this language nearly all personal names are 
combined with the prefix ma- (H, F, Hertz, Handbook of the Kachin or 
Ohingpaw Languaget p. 37, 2nd ed., Rangoon, 1902). Cf. also A-hi Lo-lo 
me-ne (“ cat”) with Cho-ko a-fii (“cat”). For this reason it is equally 
probable that at the time of the Mongols there w'as a period of the Mo-so 
language when the prefix a- could alternate with the prefix me-. 

^ C. Sainson, Histoire particidi^e du Nan-tchao, pp. 116, 125, 145, 
247, 258 ; see also the Index on p., 277. 

Les lajigues de la Ohim dmnt lea Ghinois, p. 63. 

® P. Vial (Les Lolos,' p. 33) states that the proper mode of writing 
Chung-kia is J|| ff* ; that is, “heavy cuirasses.” This is somewhat 
more sensible ; but the chances are that Chung-kia originally had no 
meaning in Chinese, bub that it is the indigenous designation of the 
tribesmen in question, which the Chinese, tant lien gue mol, attempted 
to reproduce in their writing. — It is very curious that a prefix a- in 
connexion with proper names occurs also in Khmer, which belongs to 
the Mon-Khmer family of languages, that is not morphologically related 
to Indo-Chinese. M. Moura {Vocabulaire cambodgien-franqais, p. 33) 
states, “a, devant un nom propre d’homme indique la familiarite, s’il 
s’agit d’un enfant ; il marque le mepris, s’il s’agit d’une personne %ee.” 
K. Himly ( “Bemerkungen fiber die Wortbildung desMon” ; Sitzungsber. 
bayer. Akad., 1889, p; 274) has drawn attention to this prefix in Mon, 
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Various theories have been brouglit forward to explain 
the significance of this prefix a-. Steinthal supposed that 
a- of Burmese is identical with Siamese an matter, 
something”), as in cm what is good”). F. Muller ^ 
acceded to this opinion; but it is decidedly untenable. 
Aside from the impossibility of interpreting a Burmese 
prefix through the medium of a material word of Siamese, 
this theory does not account for the extensive diffusion of 
the same prefix in a large number of other Indo-Chinese 
languages. 

It would be very tempting to regard the prefix a- in its 
origin as a demonstrative pronoun. Indeed, it has been 
taken in this sense by several students of those languages 
in which a pronoun a of that valuation actually occurs. 
Thus Grierson 2 observes in regard to Abor-Miri that the 
prefix a- in the demonstrative pronouns a-da (“ that ”) and 
ct-ia.(“that portion or thing in sight but not near ”) is 
apparently an independent pronoun. He refers for 
comparison to a4a {“ there ” ; literally, “ that-in ”) and 
a-loJcha (“therefrom ”), adding that a corresponding pronoun 
a occurs in many other connected dialects. As regards 
Tibetan, Sten Konow^ has advanced the opinion that the 
prefix which is written with the consonantic letter 
transcribed by us ,a, seems to be identical with the 
demonstrative pronoun ,a of Ladakh and K'ams. 
However plausible at first sight this view may be, it seems 
to me, nevertheless, to be exposed to grave objections. 

Stieng, and Klimer : Mon a-hruim (“boastful”) from Tcyniim (“to 
boast”); a-da/c (“ link”) from <i«i (“to unite”); a-gah (“that one”) 
from gah (“this one ”). In view of the profound historical inliuence of 
Burmese upon Mon, the formation of nouns from verbal roots by means 
of a- in Mon might be ascribed to an impetus received from that 
quarter ; for the rest, however, the entire question requires a special 
investigation in the Mon-Khmer group. 

^ Grundrisa der Sprachwiasenachaft, vol. ii, p. 352. 

® Linguistic Survey of Iiidia, vol. iii, Tibeto-Burman Family, pfc. i, 
p. 595 (Calcutta, 1909). 

® ZDMG., voL Ivi, p. 493, 1902. 
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The pronoun ,a in the dialects of Ladakh and K'ams is an 
isolated occurrence, and therefore can hardly account for 
a phenomenon that affects all Indo-Chinese languages from 
the mountain valleys of Nepal and Assam to the plains of 
China. Moreover, the existence of this alleged pronoun 
,a, as already intimated by Jaschke,^ is at least doubtful, 
and in all probability it rests only on a mishearing for 
a n,* It is well known that Tibetan has two different signs 
for the expression of a, which correspond to two strictly 
differentiated sounds ; the one, ,a is produced by the 
opening of the glottis, like the Greek spiritus lenis or the 
Arabic aliph ; the other, a is a pure vowel, without- any 
admixture of a consonant. The old and regular demon- 
strative pronoun of the Tibetan language, however, is 
always with the variants e a;«, u jj-, o which I have 
discussed on a former occasion,® but is never ,a iS) • This 
being the case, it is improbable, nay, impossible, that the 
Tibetan prefix ,a should have been derived from the 
pronoun a. Not only are the two physically distinct 
sounds, represented in writing by two diverse letters, but 
they differ also in tone, ,a being high-toned and a being 
deep-toned ; and high-toned and deep-toned words are not 
comparable. These two words, accordingly, bear no 
relation whatever to each other. For this reason I am not 
ready to accept Sten Konow's theory. It is insufficient 
also for other reasons : while it would be plausible, for 
instance, that , the prefix a~ in connexion with terms of 
relationship might be a demonstrative pronoun, this is not 
evident in other groups of words, as, for example, in the 
colour adjectives met in Lo-lo and in Kuki-Chin languages. 
The theory, consequently, is too narrow, and fails to cover 
the entire psychology of the case. 

In tlie same article Sten Konow® develops another 

1 Tibetan- English Dictionary/, p. 603. 

® T‘oung Pao, 1914, p. 66, note. 

3 ZDMG., vol, Ivi, pp. 613-4, 1902. 

50 ; 


JBAS. 1915. 
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theory as to the origin of the prefix a- in the Jvuki-Chin 
languages. In these, terms of relationship are never used 
in a general, abstract sense, but are always correlated with 
a distinct individual; that is to say, they are regularly 
combined with the possessive pronouns : thus in Thado 
ka~pa (“my father ”), -na.-u-u (“thy mother”), a-h‘ut (“his 
hand”). This pronominal a of the third person then became 
an integral component of the word-stem, and this process 
Was facilitated by the pre-existence of another prefix 
a- identical with the corresponding prefix in Burmese. 
Sten Konow, accordingly, assumes two different prefixes 
a-, one of pronominal character, and another of word- 
forming tendency.^ All this may well hold good for the 
group of languages visualized by the author, but again we 
are at a loss as to how to apply this explanation to other 
Indo-Chinese languages showing the same formative 
principle. Chinese, Tibetan, and Lo-lo lack a possessive 
pronoun a ; and the possible conclusion that these 
languages might have lost it, merely in view of the fact 
that it exists in the Kuki-Chin group, would not seem to 
me to be justified. In consequence of our still imperfect 
knowledge of Indo-Chinese languages, etymological 
speculations will remain at present somewhat hazarded, 
and in the case under review it appears advisable to 
restrict our attention to the psychological significance of 
the case rather than to endeavour to unravel the 
etymological origin. 

In examining carefully the list of words which in the 
various languages are capable of assuming the prefix a~, 
we note that they have a very specific relation, first of all, 
to the social life of the community, and, second, to the 

^ Examples of the latter kind are cited on p. 492 of his article. 
Cf. also T. 0. Hodson, Thado Grammar , pp. 9, 13. In the Lmgimtic 
Surv&y of India (vol. iii, pt. i, p. 575) it is observed that the prefixes a-, 
e-, or u- in Aka are probably identical with the possessive pronoun of 
the third person, while the, prefix na~ is explained as being perhaps that 
of the first person. 
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.speaker. They are equivalents of social importance, in 
which every individual has liis share, and which for this 
reason are somehow emphasized by the speakers. They 
are (in a different sense, however, from the usually 
accepted one) terms of endearment; that is, words for 
persons or objects which have endeared themselves to the 
individual as a member of the social unit. The terms of 
relationship are of prime importance in this psychological 
category. Here it is notable that the a-forms are princi- 
pally employed in addressing persons. Ifa, in Tibetan, 
is “ mother ”, anybody’s mother, but a-ma is exclusively 
the speaker’s individual mother, thus addressed by him in 
the sense of " dear mother It is of especial interest to 
note how the social horizon of these expressions is widened 
by gradually embracing larger social bodies. Thus a~jo 
(literally “ elder brother ”) becomes the general address 
for every gentleman (“ sir ”), and a-c‘e (“ elder sister ”) 
assumes the broader significance of “ mistress, madam 
A~ne (“aunt”) widens into an address for nuns. As to 
their grammatical form, these terms are vocatives ; and 
as to their significance, tliey imply a tinge of an affectionate 
state of mind on the part of the conversationalist. This 
fully explains also why we find the same element in 
proper names of Chinese, Lo-lo, Mo-so, and Tibetan. It 
is the name by which a person is called by others to whom 
he or she is dear (A-ho, for instance, “ my dear Ho ”). 
Father Vial was guided by a correct feeling when con- 
ferring upon the prefix the designation appelkdif; this 
word exactly describes what it is. A similar sentiment is 
evinced by the Tibetan or Lepclia when he calls the cat 
a-lil or a-lyu (“ kitty ”), and here our own diminutive 
formations spontaneously loom up in our mind. Along 
this lino the Lepcha have further developed the application 
of the prefix. This foundation being inferred, it is con- 
ceivable to me that from the very beginning the element 
a might have had this vocative meaning of endearment. 
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and that the assumption of a possible intoiTelation witli 
a pronominal element, be it demonstrative or possessive, 
at least, is not imperative, I am very much inclined to 
regard it as an original, spontaneous, emotional nature- 
sound, very much like our own interjection ah! formed 
with or without a vocative; and the vsame inter jectional 
a ! naturally is found also in the Indo-Chinese languages.^ 
As such it is met in Tibetan, and also in compounds of 
inter] ectional value in which a visibly plays the role 
of a prefix : 

a-Tca, a-lca-lca, or a-lc‘ag, exclamation expressive of 
contempt, detestation, or bereavement (also in the written 
language). The opposite is 

a-la, or a-la-la, expressive of joyful surprise {a-la-la-Jio 
fretiuently occurs in the Ge-sar Saga to introduce songs). 
a-gyis, a word of caress used by mothers in soothing their 
babies. 

a-tsa, or a-ts‘a, expressive of pain by touching hre or hot 
objects (hence tsa and ts‘a in ts‘a-ba, “ heat, hot ” ; 
a-tsa, “ ah, how hot ! ”), and in general, an interjection 
of sudden fright or profound regret. The opposite is 
a-c^u, expressive of pain from cold, hence name of one of 
the Cold Hells. 

expressive of grief. 
a-ma-na, same. 
a-ra-ra, cry of anguish. 
a-tsi-ts‘i, expressive of regret or repentance, 
a-tsj, expressive of wonder. 
a-mts‘ar, oh dear, what wonder ! 

a-pi, expressive of wonder on making a new experience. 
a-ro, well, then ! 

In these examples the purely inter] ectional character of 
the element a is plainly obvious. It is equally manifest 
also that it has the function of a prefix, and that in its 
quality as a prefix it cannot be identified with a demonstra- 
tive pronoun. 

1 In regal’d to Chinese see Watters, Essays on the Chinese Langxuige, 
p. 136. 
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A similar series of interjections witli a- is found in 
Lepchad and doubtless occurs in. other Indo-Chinese 
languages. 

Tlie same interjectional force of meaning is valid also 
for the interrogative and demonstrative pronouns. When 
(i~mi or a-su are said in the place of the plain stii or 
(“ who ? ”), it is evident that a high degree of emphasis 
is laid on the pronoun ; and the same stress we feel in 
a-adi and a~de as compared with adi and de. Thus I am 
inclined to think that the original vocative and inter- 
joctional significance of a further developed into that of 
a strongly emphatic word wliich in due course became 
available as a useful vehicle in the formation of words 
and in expressing certain shades of meaning. At this 
point we naturally come down to the period when the 
various speecli-groups of the family were separated and 
scattered over an immense area of land. The word- 
forming tendency of the prefix a- was set in operation 
after the separation of the various members of the Indo- 
Chinese, and consequently assumed individualistic features 
in the single branches of tlie stock. The interjectional 
value of a-, being in common to all languages, must have 
been in force prior to the time of separation, and presents 
the primeval archetype which is responsible for the 
subsequent, separate developments in the single languages. 
The formation of the mechanical rule that in Lepcha, 
Kachin, and Burmese a prefix a- forms nouns and adjectives 
is erroneous. This merely means to view foreign languages 
in the light of Latin grammar, and to read our own 
grammatical notions into them, according to the method 
in which most grammars of Indo-Chinese languages have 
unfortunately been written. That rule may offer a certain 
vantage-point to the practical student of a language, but 
it has nothing to do with scientific observation. The 
distinction of Lepcha a-liru-m from hru, for instance, 
^ See the Dictionary of Mainwaring-Griin-wedel, p. 440. 
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does not lie in. the alleged fact that the former is a noun 
or adjective and the latter a verb. These terminological 
categories are merely artificial constructions of our mind 
suggested by the word-conditions of Indo-European 
languages, but it does not mean at the outset that they 
necessarily exist also in other languages than our own. 
Certainly, the word - categories in Indo - Chinese are 
fundamentally difierent from ours; and the difierentiation 
of noun, adjective, verb, etc., does not by any means reach 
there that degree of essential importance that it has in 
Indo-European. The case of a-hru-m means to the 
philologist a word-formation from the stem livu by means 
of the prefix 0-- and the affix -m, expressing with greater 
emphasis and intensity the idea conveyed by tlie stem 
hru. It could not be immediately inferred from the 
very character of the language that the one is a noun and 
the other a verb. This distinction, in fact, is not made by 
the language itself, but only by us wdio read the efiects 
of our Latin school-training into a language developed 
outside of our culture-sphere. Our procedure is the same 
as though we were to treat the manners and institutions 
of the Lepcha from the standpoint of Roman law, taking 
up section by section of the latter and religiously checking 
it up with what is offered by the Lepcha. He -who can 
break away from the slave-fetters of our grammar 
and' think objectively in a foreign language, will easily 
recognize that the theories previously advanced on the 
nature of the prefix a- are imaginary, and that the 
development, as here outlined, so far as this is possible in 
the present state of our knowledge, truly corresponds 
with observable data. There are not two prefixes a-, as 
assumed by Sten Konow, but there is only one, reducible 
to a raonophyletic origin, and appearing as a uniform 
manifestation throughout the group. 

B. Laufer (Chicago). 
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KABAJAKS 

Aa is well known, Marco Polo (bk. ii, chap. 48) applies 
to the province of Yun-nan the name Karajang. Henry- 
Yule, in lii.a classical edition of Polo’s travels (vol. ii, p. ' 2), 
correctly analysed this word into kara-jtmg, explaining 
the first element as the Mongol or Turkish word tow 
(■■black”), and referring to the '“White Jang” {Tmghan- 
.Tanq) mentioned by Kashidieddin. As to the second 
element of the name, Yule annotated, “Jang has 
explained; but probably it may have been a Tibetan 
term adopted by the Mongols, and the colors 
applied to their clothing.” M. Pelliot (Bull.de IJOcoU 
frantaise, vol. iv, 1904, p. 159) proposed to reprd the 
unexplained name Jang as the Mongol transcription of 
Te‘uan, the ancient Chinese designation of the Lo-lo 
taken from the family name of one of the chiefs of th 
latter; he gave his opinion, however, merely as an 

hypothesis which should await confirmation. I now 

bellve that Yule was correct in his conception, and that 
in accordance with his suggestion, Jang indeed ’lepresente 
the phonetically exact transcription of a Tibetan proper 
name. This is the Tibetan gjan or gJane 

(the prefixed letter a and the optional affix -s being silen , 
hence pronounced Jang or Djang), of which the following 
precise definition is given iu the Diciion^^re tMta^^ 
latin-fmngais par les Missiomunres Gatliohquea du Tt ^ 

(p 351) : “ Tribus eb regionis nomen in N.-W. provinoim 
Sinaram Yun-nan, cuius urbs principalis est Sa-fam 
sen Ly-kiang-fou. Tribus vocatur Mosso a Smensibm 
et Nashi ab ipsismet inoolis.” In fact, as here s a e , 
Jem or Jang is the Tibetan designation of the Mo-so 
and the territory inhabited by them, the capital of which 
is Li-kiang fu.' This name is found also m Tibetan 

1 The Tibetan name for.it, Sa-fam, is entered 
seme dictionary. M. Bacot, in his attractive work io Kc.o, p. 
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literature ; for instance, in the Tibetan historical work 
dPag bsam Ijon hzan (p. 4, 1. 7). In the valuable index 
to this book prepared by the editor, Chandra Das (p. xxxvi), 
it is explained as the “name of a place on the border of 
China, part of eastern or ulterior Tibet”. It is less 
obvious why the same author, in his Tibetan- English 
Dictionary (p. 452), with reference to the same Tibetan 
work edited by him, insists on Jang being a “place in 
N.W. Tibet which once formed the kingdom of Jang”} 
A conspicuous r61e is played by the country Jang in the 
Tibetan epic romances of King Ge-sar, which are divided 
into three parts, dealing with Tibetan wars against the 
Chinese, the Turkish tribes (Hor), and the Mo-so, styled 
aJans-glin (“ country of Jang ”)} In a printed edition as 

transcribes the name Sa-dam. It is an intei’esting case that M, Bonin 
[Les roymmes des neiges, p. 281) heard and rendered it in the form Sdam, 
as this illustrates the formation of a prefixed eonsonaiit, a phonetic 
phenomenon so peculiarly Tibetan (gradual elision of the vowel in the 
first element of a compound under the influence of a strong accentuation 
of the ultima). 

Again (JASB., 1904, extra No., p. 98), he explains the country Jang 
as Kuku-nCr region and Amdo. He cite.g also Sa-Va7n as the “ name of 
a place in K‘am ” from the writings of the Lama Kloii-rdol, so that 
there is no doubt that, as correctly stated by the French missionaries, 
Sa-Vani is the adopted form of the Tibetan written language. It is thus 
written also in the Tibetan Ge-sar Saga. 

® This information is usually credited to E. C. Baber (for instance, by 
T. de Lacouperie, Beginnings of Writing, p. 4,3 ; G. Dev^ria, Frontiers 
sino-annamiie, p. 164; H. Gordier, T‘oung Fao, 1908, p. 670); but Baber 
(Travels and Researches in Western Qhina, p. 88, in Supplementary 
Papers, Roy. Geogr. Soc,, vol. i, London, 1886) honestly acknowledged 
that he received this information from Mgr. Biet, Apostolic Vicar of 
Tibet in Ta-tsien-lu, Indeed, it is forestalled by Besgodin.s in A nnales 
de VExtrtme Orient, vol. ii, p. 133, Paris, 1880, and hence repeated in his 
book Le Tibet d'apr^,s la correspondance des missionnaires, 2nd ed. , Paris, 
1885, p. 369, where the curious transcription Guiong for the Tibetan name 
Jang appears, while Baber and his numerous followers wrote Djiung. 
T. de Lacouperie (loc, cit.) stated that Guiong is identical with Djiung, 
and from M. Bacot’s book (Les Mo-so, p. 13) it appears that Djung, 
as he writes, is merely a variant of gJang (Hdjang). The French 
missionaries them.selves have never explained this diversity of names ; 
in their dictionary (p. 253) they give with reference to the Ge-sar Saga 
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well as in a manuscript of this work, the name is 
written wnth a prefixed I (IJan), which leads to the 
pronunciation Jang also. This mode of writing was 
presumably inspired by assimilation to the word Ijan 
("green”). 

I am under the impression that the Tibetan tribal and 
geographical term Jau (a/o-'u-) meets all requirements of 
the case, and that we are justified in identifying with 
it the second element of the Mongolized formation Kara- 
jang transmitted by Eashid-eddin and Marco Polo. As 
pointed out by M. Chavannes {T‘oung Pao, 1912, p. 615 ; 
or in Bacot, Les Mo-so, p. 177), the Chinese have conveyed 
to us the transcription Gh‘a-han Chang 
answering to Mongol Tsaghan Jang (“ the White Jang”). 
This name we may carry back to the Yuan period, for 
in the Yuan shi, as likewise observed by Chavannes 
(I.C., p. 603), it is encountered in the form ^ ^ . The 

Mongol transcription Jang of the same name is preserved 
by Sanang Setsen (I. J. Schmidt’s edition, p. 238), who 
calls the king of this tribe (the time refers to the end 
of the sixteenth century) Sitam, presumably a rendering 
of the name of the Mo-so capital, Sa-t‘am. The character 
^ is well chosen as the instrument to transcribe the 
Tibetan word Jan or Jang ; both words perfectly agree 
in the tone, which is the high tone. If j were the initial 
letter of the Tibetan word, it would naturally be deep- 
toned: it is protected, however, by the prefix a, which 
renders it high-toned; and the insurance of this result 
is the essential function of this prefix, which in this case 

only the form of the written language, qJans. The attention of future 
travellers in. those regions may be called to this point ; it would be 
interesting to see this possible dialectic change of a into u confirmed. 
Independent of the Tibetan studies carried on at Ta-tsien-lu, K. Marx, 
a Moravian missionary stationed at Leh, Ladak, read in the Tibetan 
epic about Ge-sar’s wars against the Jang (see JASB., voL lx, p. 116, 
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marks the tone and precludes the aspiration of tlie initial 
raedia.^ 

B. Laufee (Chicago). 


THE INDIAN OEIGIN OP THE GREEK ROMANCE 

By far the ablest attempt to establish tlie Indian origin, 
of the Greek Romance is that made by F. Lacote in 
a paper included in the Melanges d’ Indianisme offeris 
par ses eleves d if. Sylvain Levi,^ and it is well worth 
while investigating the case made out for the thesis by 
this scholar. His paper contains, besides direct reference 
to his theory, much other valuable matter which admits 
of less doubt and which need not be considered here. 

The distinctive feature of the argument for derivation is 
the view that the Greek romance borrowed its form from 
the Indian. It is shown that the Indian Katha is 
essentially narrated, not of, but bj^ the parties to the action, 
and that this rule produces a curiously involved form of 
narrative such as may be seen in any of the famous 
Indian Kathas. These, however, in their elaboration are 
only developments of tlie simpler Akhyayika, which can 
be traced from its simplest form in the Jfdakas through 

^ At first sight I was almost tempted to recognize the name Jang also 
in the T^ang Annuls, as T. de Lacouperie {Beginnings of Writmg, Al), 
following d’Hervey St. -Denys, mentions a tribal name Mo-ichawj Man 
(thus also Cordier, T‘oung Pao, 1908, p. 664:). In looking up the text in 
the 'Pang shu (Ch. 222 a, p. 4?;) I find, however, that this alleged tchang 
corresponds to which reads shang ; and shang could liardly be taken 
as the transcription of Tibetan aJaii. As regards the phonetic relation 
of the latter to Chinese chang, compare the Tibetan transcri[)ti()n.s 
qjam-mo (“post-stage”) and qja-sa (“ edict”), reproducing the Mongol 
words jam and jaaa respectively, which wer'e transcribed by the Chinese 
chan tfjli and cha-sa (see Pelliob, Journal asiatique, 1913, Mars- 

Avril, p. 458). The Tibetan transcriptions, presumably modelled 
directly after the Mongol forms, are again shielded by the prefix q, which 
has neither a grammatical nor a graphic function, but a purely phonetic 
r61e, safeguarding the initial^' from aspiration, 

Paris, 1911, pp. 249-S04. . , 
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stages of greater complexity, as in the Veialapanoa- 
vimkiliha, the Pancatantra, the Dasahumdracarita, and 
the Brliatlcatlm, which is the earliest example of the 
Katha proper in its full complexity, as it afterwards 
reaches perfection in such works as the Kadamhari of 
Bail a. Now in Greek literary theory no such type of 
literature as the Indian Katha is recognized : the contrast 
drawn is between the dramatic and the epic, and though 
Aristotle recognizes ^ the power of Homer to present his 
characters as speaking and his superiority to other poets 
in this respect, he admits that later poets did not develop 
this side of the epic, and he evidently could not conceive 
a literary genus of the type of the Katha. Not until 
•Suidas ® do we find the precise description of a romance 
as Bpdfjia Lo-ropiKov, a narrative drama. 

Now the romance of Antonius Diogenes, rd UTrep 
■©ovX7}v uTTiara, of which we have a summary by Photius, 
is told in the form of a letter to the author’s sister, 
enclosing a copy of a letter of Balagros to his wife Phila. 
This letter tells of the discovery of a manuscript con- 
taining a report by a certain Erasinides of a conversation 
between the Arcadians Deinias and Kymbas. The story 
told by Deinias contains sub-stories, that of Derkyllis 
to Deinias, of Astraios to Derkyllis, of Mantinias to 
Derkyllis, of Astraios to Derkyllis and Mantinias, and 
•of Azulis to Deinias. Not only in this respect does 
M. Lacote see the influence of India, but in the letter 
of the author to Faustinus mentioned by Photius, in 
which the author made some remarks on his work, he 
finds a parallel to the prefaces of the Kddambarl and 
the Har(}acarita ; further, he compares with the notes 
prefixed to the various portions of the narrative by the 
author the rule of the Sdhityadarpaoia followed in the 
Harsacarita, according to . which each chapter should 

^ Poeiics, xxiv, 4 ; ct'. iy, 5. 

2 Speaking of the Sp^ianx of Pfcolemaios, who lived under Hadrian'- 
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contain a preface of a few stanzas giving a summary of 
its contents. 

In the last two points M. Lac6te makes, it is clear, the 
error of seeking to prove too mucli. We cannot prove or 
even make it probable that these two features existed 
in any Indian model wdiich could have been used by 
Antonius Diogenes, nor do the two things correspond. 
The letter to Faustinus is a natural mode of dealing with 
a new literary effort by an ambitious author whose aim 
in it was, it is clear, to explain that the marvels w^ere not 
invented by himself, but compiled from other works, and 
the head notes to the books of his romance were given up 
to citations of the authors wdio had reported happenings 
such as he w’as narrating. The Greek plan is novel in 
a way quite different from the Indian and perfectly 
natural in itself, so that to deduce it from India is wholly 
illegitimate. 

The substantial part of the argument must, then, be the 
similarity of the composition of the main story, not in 
substance but in form. The question then arises whether 
there is any evidence of the really complicated Katha in 
India at a date before the work of Antonius Diogenes. 
The ansAver must be so far in the negative. The 
Brhatkatha cannot be proved to be older than the fiftli 
century a.d. M, Lac6te, indeed, holds ^ that it may be of 
the third century, and, if the episode of Naravrihanadatta’s 
visit to the Svetadvipa, which betrays a knowdedge of the 
Christian cult, be erased as an interpolation, even of the 
first, and he cites with apparent approval HerteFs view ^ 
that the Tantrdkhydyika is a work of the second 
century B.c. But that view is in itself most improbable, 
and even if the TantTdkhydyika is as old as the second 
centuiy a.d,, which has yet to be proved, there is the 
obvious fact that the style of narrative in that w'ork 
could not possibly serve as a model to the style of the 
^ p. 270. 2 TaiUrdhhydyikt, Einleitung, i, § 5. 
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Greek romance of Anfconius. Biililer’s conjectural date of 
the JBrhaikafha has never been supported by any evidence 
and is most improbable. The only possible conclusion to 
be drawn is therefore — and M. Lacote admits this ^ — 
that we cannot prove that there existed at the time of 
the rise of tlie Greek romance an Indian literary type 
whence that romance could derive its form. 

Secondly, is there no trace of a literary form in Greece 
whence the Greek romance could spring ? M. Lacdte is 
positive that no such form exists, but this is precisely the 
point on which he fails to be convincing. Aristotle’s 
theory, so far as we have it, omits to provide for the case 
of the Platonic dialogue, which is not merely a dialogue 
but a repeated dialogue, and which is held to have owed 
its form to the Mimes of Sophron. But, M. Lacote argues,® 
the Greeks never used this form for narrative, but only 
for dialectic. This is, however, clearly in view of Plato 
himself an overstatement; his example must be recognized 
as of far greater importance than M. Lacote will allow. 
In the second place, we have the evidence of Apuleius, 
who imitates the style of the Greek romance, when he 
characterizes the Meta^norpJ loses, ut ego tihi sermone isto 
milesio uarias fabulas conseram. M. Lacdte explains 
milesius because the work is erotic like the Milesian 
tales, sermo because it is “ une histoire en entretiens 
But who could possibly accept such a version of the Latin 
sermone isto milesio ? The sermo must be Milesius, not 
the subject-matter of Apuleius’ work, and Hans Lucas® is 
obviously correct in the version “erziihlt in Gesprachen 
wie es bei den Milesiaca ublich ist”. It is idle to deny 
that this proves the early existence of the literary type 
which in its full development gives us Antonius on the 
one hand and the BrhatJeatha on the other, just as 
Apuleius’ own work is an existing proof of its reality at 
an earlier date than we can prove its existence in India. 

^ p. 293. ® p. 274. ^ Philologus, N.F., xx, 24 se 
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It is true that Lucas complicates his case by endeavouring 
to show, like Rohde, ^ that India borrowed from Greece, 
and indeed if we were to agree with M, Lacote tliat tlie 
similarity of literary typo was convincing proof of 
borrowing vve would have to accept this view, but it is 
idle to think that similarity of form is a proof of unity of 
origin. It is well to realize that similar results may 
proceed from similar causes, that human faculties in 
Greece and in India are not materially or essentially 
incompatible, and that parallelism is as true as derivation. 

It remains to notice the subsidiary remarks of M. Lac6te 
in defence of his theory. To obviate the difficulties of 
the absence of early evidence of the Katha in Sanskrit he 
lays stress on the fact that popular tales were composed 
in Prakrit originally, and that they could easily wander 
from country to country with merchants. Unhappily 
this argument misses the point. The theory of derivation 
presumes that the elaboration of the style of the romance 
of Antonius is due to an Indian model. It is ridiculous 
to think that merchants carried with them anj?' elaborate 
framework for these tales ; all they could communicate 
•would he stories, and it is impossible to believe that it 
remained for India to teach Greece the telling of stories 
in the first person. There is already a perfect example of 
the romance of adventure and even of love in Odysseus’ 
tales in the Odyssey, and the fame of the Milesian tales 
was spread throughout the west and the east. Both in 
India and Greece gradually popular tales attained literary 
form, and the real explanation of the Katha form of 
composition and the Greek romance is the same, that they 
represent the application of literary methods to the tale 
of popular literature. Similar causes produce similar 
results, and the fact that the Greek romance is a tale of 
love and adventure aa is the Katha is due, not to the 
borrowing of the Katha, but to, the nature of mankind, as 
' Der (jriechiache Iioman\ pp, B7Sseqq, , ct JHAS. 1914, pp. 1103, 1104. 
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]\r. Lac6te seems liimself to feel when he lays most stress 


on the argument from manner. 

Further, M. LacCte adduces cases where borrowing of 
Indian notions appears in details of the stories, for he 
admits that there is no trace of borrowing of a whole plot 
or of a substantial portion of one. He also alludes to 
what he considers the fact of Indian influence on 
Gnosticism and neo-Platonism as shown by Lassen.^ 
But the Indian influence on Greek philosophy is just 





me of those things which has been most absurdly over- 
estimated even by Lassen, and we are in reality not 
earried far by such comparisons. No one doubts that 
there was commerce between Greece and India or that 
ideas could to a certain extent pass from India to Greece 
or vice versa, but that is not enough to prove the 
probability of the borrowing of a literary form ; just as 
the borrowing of Indian drama from the Greek is by no 
means probable, so that of the Greek romance from the 
Indian Katha is not probable. The detailed cases ot 
borrowing are of no importance as showing the truth of 
M. Lac6te’s thesis, for we know that stories and ideas 
could pass to Asia Minor and Greece. But even so it is 
not possible to accept all M. Lac6te s examples as cogent. 
The mysterious herb which cures wounds in three days 
referred to in the Aithiopika is compared with the 
vranasamrohain of the Indians, but such plants are 
a commonplace of folklore and cannot be limited to 
origin in any one place. The reference m the same work 
(iii 12-14) to the immovable eyes of the gods and the 
feet that do not touch the ground is made out to be 
‘‘strictement indien ”, but for this no proof is offered. 
The idea is one which might easily arise anywhere in the 
popular imagination, and in India as a general charactei- 
istic of gods it is first found in the epic, while there are 
traces of the doctrine in Iran also. When Theagenes 
1 IndiacU 626 seqT ■; hi, 87 seqq. 
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id Charikles see each other for the first time they 
icognize each other — manrep y 'Jtov ryvcopi^ovref; 97 iSoi/reif 
ooTepov^ TaZ<i p.vrjpai^ avaTrepbird^ovreq (iii, 5 ). We are 
deed to believe that the Indian origin of such details is 
criante This is surely absurd ; the idea is a mere 
immonplace, and critics should not forget that Plato 
ad a doctrine of Anamnesis of which no Greek of 
location was ignorant. Of course, these may be Indian 
leas, but we could not prove them to be such. 

Finally, it should be noted that the Greek romance is 
ot, like the Indian, restricted to a definite form. The 
lanner of Antonius is not that of all his successors or 
Dntemporaries. This fact, which M. Lac6te admits, he 
xplains by the view that the other authors resorted f" 
lore purely Greek methods. In point of fact, the variei 
tiows merely the different resources of the Greek worl 
[eliodorus narrates in part and also brings his characte 
efore us in dialogue in which they tell of their e; 
eriences ; Xenophon narrates pure and simple ; AchilL 
'atius puts the tale into the mouth of Klitophon, but 1 
dls it as if he were an outsider, narrating both win 
appened to himself and to the heroine. In M. Laedte 
pinion this shows that the Greek has triumphed over tl 
ndian manner ; it is more simple to eliminate the India 
lenient as a reality. 

A. Berried ALE Keith. 


Professor J. H. Moulton has argued with mueli force : 
is Early Zoroastrianism that the Magi were not Arya 
nd that there is much in their teaching that betrays l 
rio^n neither Aryan nor Semitic, and shows tluiin in tl 
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aro-uments against it can undoubtedly be derived fiwi 
Indian ovideuoe. It must be remembered that the theop , 
thouvb it has £rom time to time been mooted, runs counter 
to tlm whole evidence o£ classical antiquity, and that the 
Mairi appear already in the Yasm (Ixv, 7), and are 
historically and admittedly the transmitters m later 
times o£ the Zoroastrian religion, whether or not giea- \ 

P^rofessor Moulton finds support for his view m the 
name o£ the Magi, which he correlato » 

meaninv vaervant" (apparently via “boy )■ OWIiish mup 
“ ervart." The Aryan invaders o£ Media ca led the former 
inhabitants serfs, and especially the caste “ “ ^ 

resistance ; stress is laid in this connexion on the Magian 
Revolt, the popularity o£ Gaumata with the natave^opula- 
4 -iia of the Persians to the Magi as 

f«m tlm dfStrot'^^derttiTing why the Magi should 
!Lt tHs Lprobious name, this etymology is most 

his duties precisely this function. _ -...ference 

9 ProfLor Moulton sees in Jeremiahs 

/ • q 131 to a Rah^Mag as a Babylonian official, and 
(xxxix, 3. 13) to a Mao y sun 

MTweto’aboriginals and not 
1 CteHoy, Le M^Uidon, ix, 129-o8. 

> ' • jbas. I f-i ;> ' 1 . > . , 
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Aryans. The reference in Jeremiah is not accepted by 
vSernitic ^ scholars, and may be disregarded. That in 
Ezekiel is wholly insufficient: in the first place the 
particular form of worship is not attributed to the Magi 
by Ezekiel or anyone else : according to Professor JWoul ton 
it is a natural blending of sun and tree worship, and if 
this is so might have been practised by any sun- and tree- 
worshipping tribe, so that to refer the practice to the 
Magi is wholly needless. In the second place no one 
really knows anything of the process hy which Aryans 
spread in Asia, and if there were Magi at Jerusalem in 
the time of Ezekiel we would merely have another fact to 
add to the sum of appearances of Aryans, not a proof 
that they were un- Aryan. But so far we have no such 
fact, for the Avestan bundle of twigs and the cult of the 
fire are not the rite abominated by Ezekiel, even if they 
sprung from the same source, whicli is doubtful.^ 

3, Stress is laid on the exposure of the dead as 
un- Aryan, as contrary to the usage of Indo-Aryans and 
Iranians. But this is to disregard all the evidence. Strabo ^ 
records the usage of the Massagetai, the Bactrians, and 
the Caucasian Caspii, and of the Indians at Taxi! a, 
and Diodorus ^ ascribes it to the Oreitse of Balucliistan, 
and that these were all or nearly all non-Aryan it is quite 
impossible to prove. It was a practice not merely known 
to the Pali texts, but, what is decisive, to the early Vedic 
period, and cannot be set down as anything but Aryan, 
even if we feel such a usage repugnant to what Aryan 
morality should have been. It is wholly impossible to 
prove, then, that ® “ we may safely regard them as an 
aboriginal folk, who retained under the influence of 
Early Zoroastrianism, 430. 

^ In Herodotus (vii, 37) the Magi claim that the moon was ifpoSeKrup 
lor them, the sun for the Greeks. This does not suit tho theory of their 
being especially sun-worshippers. 

3 pp. 513, 517, 620, 714. 

■* xvii, 105. 


» p. 193. 



religion usages which were generated in a low state of 
culture”. There is no plausibility in the view that the 
ex hypoikesi more cultured Aryan thought fit to trust this 
servile race with their sacred religion ; such a theory is 
a tour de force which requires evidence of a peculiarly 
convincing kind. 

4). It is argued that as Darius claims to have restored 
sanctuaries (clyadana,) destroyed by Gaumata, the Magian, 
the latter seems to have tried to stamp out the invading 
Aryan ritual, and very likely Semitic worship as well, to 
leave the indigenous cult without rival. It is much more 
probable ^ that the Magian, being a stricter Zoroastrian 
than the politic king, insisted on destroying temples of 
non-Zoroastrians, whether Aryan or not. 

6. It is suggested that, as Zoroaster was no real dualist, 
the marked dualism of Iranian religion is due to a mere 
relic of Magian animism. But the parallelism of the 
Brahminic division of gods and Asuras shows that the 
animism is just as likely to be Aryan as aboriginal. 

6. Stress again is laid on the Persian practice of burial 
followed by the Achseraenians, and its contrast with the 
thunders of the Vendidad against defiling the earth or 
water by contact with a corpse. This, however, merely 
proves, as other evidence shows, that the Magi were not 
able to make their views generally prevalent in early 
times, a fact which is wholly undisputed. It may be 
added that we do not know what Zoroaster’s own view 
on this point was. 

7. The next argument for the un-Aryan character of 
the Magi is based on their advocacy, in which they did not 
win popular acceptance, of next-of-kin marriages. The 
evidence for the custom and the propaganda is of doubtful 
antiquity ; Xanthus’s ^ notice is of uncertain value, and 
Herodotus (iii, 31) merely records that before Cambyses 

^ So Hommel, Geographie und Geschiclite des alien Orients, p. 201. 

3 Ap. Clem. Al, Strom, iii, 11. 
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tlie Persians were nob wont to marry their sisters. It 
is believed by Bartholomae^ that Hutaosa, the wife of 
Vishtaspa, the royal patron of Zoroaster, was also the 
king’s sister, as the Pahlavi tradition certainly held. But 
whatever the evidence for the antiquity of the custom, 
the attempt to prove it un-Aryan is quite hopeless. The 
action of Cambyses is in harmony with the undeniable 
fact that in Vedic mythology Yama and Yami are the 
primaeval twins who bring forth mankind. Just as Yami 
WOOS Yama in the Veda, so in a Pahlavi text^ Yimak 
WOOS Yirn, and there can hardly be any more convincing 
case of a conclusive parallelism evincing an Aryan belief,^ 
No reasonable interpretation will accept the view suggested 
by Professor Moulton that the Vedic hymn is an attack 
upon a custom known to prevail in some neighbouring 
race, closely akin to the Magi. At this rate anything 
could be proved for the Veda. 

8. Stress is laid on the fact tliat the Magi were 
magicians and interpreters of dreams, and addicted to 
astrology, whereas Zoroaster stood aloof, as shown in the 
Gathas, from such things. This fact has clearly no cogency 
as a proof of un-Aryan origin, but it is alleged that the 
Parsi view of the planets as malign can only be aboriginal, 
as it is not Semitic or Aryan, for Aryans " assuredly never 
saw demoniac features in ' swmet Hesper-Phosphor ’ or the 
splendid Jupiter Bub the Indians regularly talk of nine 
Grahas which include the planets, so that to dogmatize as 
to Aryans is unwise. 

9. xigain, the Magi are credited with a dislike of 
mountains which are to be smoothed out when the re- 
generation comes, and as the mountains were sacred for 

^ Altiraniaches WSrlerbueh, 1822. 

® SBE. xviii, 418, 419. 

^ Ifc is perhaps right to point out that the attempt to use this sort of 
marriage as a proof of Iranian origin (JRAS. 1915, p. 400) is wholly 
illegitimate, 
p. 213. 
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Somites and Aryans alike anotker aboriginal trait is seen. 
Blit the Indians of the epic believed in the primitive level 
character of the land of the blessed Uttara Kurus, as did 
also the Jains in their turn of the original state of the 
earth, and the Iranian idea can hardly therefore be deemed 
un-Aryan. 

10. The ritual is ascribed to the Magi, and not to 
Zoroaster. Probably this separation of elements is too 
stringent, but the -ritual is certainly not un-Aryan in 
spirit or detail. It has indeed much to parallel it among 
the Central African tribes ; but that is not the point, as 
religious practices of the lower types are widespread 
throughout the world. What is required is some proof 
that no Aryan people practised the Iranian usages, and 
this Professor Moulton very wisely does not even attempt. 

11. It is suggested that the Magi had no original 
belief in immortality, or at least individual immortality, 
and the book of Tobit is traced ^ in a very ingenious but 
also unconvincing manner to a Magian original which 
did not recognize immortality. Unhappily, against this 
ingenious creation must be set the admission that the 
Jewish adaptor may have omitted the doctrine if it was 
there originally, and the fact that Theopompus already 
records the Magian belief in immortality. The practice 
of destroying the body is, of course, no argument against 
immortality ; the Indians who burned the dead believed 
in a bodily existence in heaven. 

12. As the Behistan rock' has inscriptions in three 
languages, it is suggested that the Magi spoke a non-Aryan 
tongue, the Arizantoi being the aristocratic governing 
class only, that this class was akin to the dominant Aryan 
element in Persia and Elam, and ultimately akin to the 
Dorian and Achaian, being in final analysis German in 
character. This migration is thought® -to have passed 
round the north end of the Caspian after a characteristically 

1 pp. 332-40, p, 5, n. 1. 
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rapid march from their first home, whence they entered 
the land nortli of the Panjab. The extension of Aryan 
speech normally ends with Media, where the Magi checked 
the Aryan penetration. This is very ingenious, but rests 
on nothing but conjecture, and stands in flat contradiction 
with the fact that the historical Magi always used an 
Iranian speech. 

The evidence for an un-Aryan origin of the Magi is 
thus in the extreme weak, and the hypothesis must be 
dismissed as untenable. It is rather surprising that 
Professor Moulton should not have adopted instead a view 
which he suggests^ in another connexion, that the Gathic 
community was in some degree diflereiit from the Iranian, 
the argument being based on linguistic grounds. This 
would explain the Iranian character of the Magi, and give 
a ground for their diflerences from Zoroaster. But it is 
very doubtful if any such ground as an ethnic divergence 
is required to explain these differences. It must be re- 
membered that our knowledge of Zoroaster’s own views 
rests on the belief that the Gathas present his views 
and even his words, and that they represent them 
exhaustively, so that diverging views in other parts of 
the Avesta are not Zoroastrian. Further, we must 
assume that we understand the real sense of the Gathas 
sufficiently to be sure of the views of Zoroaster. All these 
assumptions are open to serious objections ; the Gathas 
are extraordinarily difficult to understand, as can be 
seen from the extremely different versions given by the 
interpreters, such as Mills, Geldner, and Bartholornae, and 
we are repeatedly left in the dark as to what Zoroaster did 
or did not hold. But when we do arrive at some idea of 
his system, we cannot possibly see in it anything but such 
a deviation from the Iranian faith as might easily be 
explained by individual genius, perhaps aided by locality. 
The real parallel to Zoroaster’s position in Iran is that of 
^ p. 26, n. 1. 


tlie great teachers of India, such as Yajhavalk 3 'a, Mahavira, 
or the Buddha. These men in various waj^s altered and 
changed the views current in their time, and their 
doctrines had various fates. So it was with Zoroaster : 
his doctrine was taken up by the priestly caste, of which 
later tradition asserts he was one, as we may well believe 
in the absence of any evidence of any sort against what is 
the natural explanation of his position. That Zoroaster 
did not recognize a priestly class is really incredible. 

Professor Moulton is inclined ^ to accept a theory that 
the Boghaz Keui gods may represent a migration from 
India, and he adds to this view the suggestion that the 
Tishirya Yasht really celebrates the breaking of the 
south-west monsoon as observed at Delhi at some period 
before 900 b.c., because that Yasht mentions four stars 
as regents which are identified with Sirius, the Great 
Bear, Vega, and Foinalhaut. This, however, is a wild 
extravagance : so long as the extraordinarily feeble 
character of the Vedic knowledge of the heavens remains 
undeniable, it is most improbable to trace to Delhi this 
observation. The theory rests on the view that a time 
must be found at the heliacal rising of Sirius when all 
four stars would be visible coincident with the monsoon. 
The Yashts belong to the post-Gathic period of literature 
and cannot be dated before about 350 B.c., as Professor 
Moulton admits.^ There is absolutely no trace of the 
four regents before the Yasht. It is perfectly obvious 
that we have here as often an attempt to use astronomy 
to prove what it cannot do, and that it is absurd to 
assume that an observation only possible at Delhi in 
900 B.C., or earlier, is recorded for the first time in an 
Iranian text of 350 B.c.® or later. The absurdity is even 

1 p. 26. 

2 p. 22. Personally I doubt whether they are by any means as old. 

® The divergent opinions of Professor Moulton’s authorities indicate 
their lack of value : see pp. 24 seqq. 
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greater on Professor Moulton’s own suggestion that the 
observation was carried by the migration which reached 
as a limit Boghaz Keui, for that takes us to about 
1400 B.c. 

It is difficult to take any more seriously the suggestion 
that the Gaotema of Yasht xiii is Gautama, the Buddha, 
and that the work was written in the fiftli century b.c. 
and attacks Buddhism. The sole point of contact with 
Buddhism is the name, and the sole support is a reference 
to Darmesteter’s assertion that Buddhism had established 
a footing in Western Iran as early as the second 
century B.C., whence it is deduced that Buddhist emissaries 
might have appeared at an earlier date. The identity 
of name is not proof of anything. Gotama is a Vedic 
name, and Bartholomae leaves the identity of the Iranian 
Gaotema undetermined, as is the only possible course. 
If it were admitted we would have a deliberate falsehood 
to ascribe to the Yasht, for no one can believe that the 
Buddha w'as carrying on propaganda in Iran, and 
Gautama cannot mean “a Buddhist”. The statement 
regarding Darmesteter is unsupported by any reference : 
it appears to be a mere slip ; the real statement of 
Darmesteter and its lack of any ground are explained by 
Professor Garbe.^ 

On the other hand, it is impossible not to agree heartily 
with Professor Moulton in the view' ® that the traditional 
date of Zoroaster is very difficult to reconcile with the 
evidence of the Veda. The extraordinary close parallelism 
of the language of the Gathas and of the Veda is very 
odd if the first represents a period about 600 B.c. The 
most prudent conclusion seems to be that the date of 
Zoroaster must be carried up some generations at least 
and that the date of the Rgveda must not be unduly 
exaggerated. The former view would be proved if the 
Mazdaka of Media of 715 B.C. w'ere only to be explained 

^ ludim und das Ghristenltmt pp. 290-2. ^ pp. 18 seqq. 
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by the Ahura Mazdali of Zoroaster, but tlic reference hi 
an inscription ^ of Assur-bani-pal to Assara Mazas, until it 
can be explained away, seems conclusive proof that Asnra 
Mazdah is older than Zoroaster, and incidentally supports 
the view that Zoroaster was less of an innovator than 
might be gathered from his fame. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


THE DYNASTIES OF THE KALI AGE 

The only points in Mr. Pargiter’s last note on the 
Dynasties of the Kali age^ which have not already been 
adequately disposed of in rny previous notes ® are two 
questions of syntax : with a brief note on these more 
objective matters I conclude my criticism of his theories. 

1. Mr. Pargiter asserts that bhavisye kathitdn cannot 
mean anything but “in the Bhavisya Parana That is 
wholly unjustifiable: the sense “in the future” is perfectly'' 
in place : the kings are told of as kings in the future. 
That some preferred the simpler hhavisymi iov hkavisye 
is a clear proof that the sense was taken by them as it 
is taken by me, and not as taken by Mr. Pargiter, wlio 
forgets that critical scholarship demands that variants 
iov ex hypothesi perfectly simple readings should not be 
ignored but accounted for, and that we can no longer act 
on the happy-go-lucky principles of editing and trans- 
lating of the older generation of ' Sanskritists. 

2. Mr. Pargiter complains of my not treating Brliad- 
devatd, i, 28, and iv, 32, in the same way as cases of 
the nominative for the accusative. The answer is that 
these seemingly similar anomalies, when closely examined, 
prove to fall under quite different categories, iv, 32 
belongs to a class of cases which can and must be 
explained by a normal grammatical rule, and to treat it 

1 See Homrnel, PSBA. 1899, p. 132. ^ jraS. 1915, pp. 516-21. 

» JRAS. 1914, pp. 1021-31 ; 1916, pp. 328-35. 
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as irregular is, in view of the parallel passages whicli 
liave been adduced by me^ and not disputed by any 
scholar, now impossible, i, 28 is wholly different, and if 
the reading is correct is a real case of nominative form 
used for accusative. Now, if Mr. Pargiter will investigate 
usage, he will find that he can parallel from the later 
Vedic and epic periods a ease like lietavah as acc., but he 
will search in vain for a parallel to parok/?okld hhrdtaras 
trayah. But Mr. Pargiter s argument is not to be 
regretted, however wrong. He contends that MdgadJui- 
rdjdno hhavitdro vaddini te is not Sanskrit, but is Pali, 
and that the dynastic account was therefore not originally 
written in Sanskrit. He finds a precise parallel in the 
BrJiaddevata, iv, 32. This fact can be intorj^roted in one 
way only : either we must admit a Pali original of the 
Brhaddevata, which no competent scholar will ever do, 
or we must admit that Mr, Pargiter’s argument in the 
case of the dynastic account is wrong. Tliere is no 
escape from this dilemma. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


THE ZOROASTEIAN PERIOD OF INDIAN HISTORY 

Dr, Spooner having invited me to make some observations 
on the proof of his second paper, I have the pleasure to 
comply briefly with his request. Full discussion of his 
somewhat daring speculations would require a book. 

I agree with the proposition (p. 71) that “ Persian 
influence in early India is no hypothesis at all It is 
a fact, to which I drew attention so far back as 1905 
(Ind. Ant, 1905, p, 201). Whether or not the IMaurya 
dynasty was one of almost purely Persian type ” (p. 72) 
may be considered doubtful in the present state of the 

^ JRAS. 1909, pp. 430-2, and Speyer there cited. So also in Greek, 
Kiihner-Gerth, ii, 353, 354. The quotation of couunenbabox’.s {above, 
p. 516, n, 2) as authorities for grammatical usages is of no value whatever. 
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evidence. Dr. Spooner's papers add considerably to that 
evidence, and he may prove to be right. I think he has 
proved that tire Kiimrahar building on vsrhich he is at 
work was copied from a Persepolitan original. 

It is better for me to say nothing about the etymological 
speculations, with which professed philologists are more 
competent to deal. Punch-marked coins (p. 411) come 
within my province. I dealt with the subject at con- 
siderable length in the Indian Museum Catalogue, 1906, 
which does not seem to have been in Dr. Spooners hands 
when he wrote the essay to which he refers, published in 
1909. He now (p. 412) identifies the branch symbol with 
the Zoroastrian horn. Formerly he took it to represent 
the Buddhist hodld tree. Symbolism assumes such an 
infinite variety of meaning that either interpretation, or 
both interpretations, may be right. Perhaps, the horn 
allusion is the more probable. 

As to the so-called chaitya (eaitya) symbol, the use of 
the term goes back to James Prinsep (Essays, ed. Thomas, 
i, 214). It is prominent on Andhra coins besides the 
classes named by Dr. Spooner (p. 413). He states that 
Mr. R. D. Banerji tells him that this device is used as 
a symbol “of a certain Tirthankara”, and is still designated 
by the Jains as “ Mount Meru ”. He does not name the 
Tirthankara, but probably he is Neminatha, to whom 
the Girnar mountain is peculiarly sacred (Stevenson, 
Notes on Modern Jainism, Blackwell, Oxford, 1909, 
. p. 52). The shrine of Neminatha is the largest and 
perhaps the oldest temple on Girnar. I cannot find any 
trace of the identification of Girnar with Mount Meru. 

I am disposed to agree with Dr. Spooner that the caitya 
.symbol is a conventional representation of a hill. The 
punch -marked coins sometimes show a peacock perched on 
it. The interpretation as a hill seems to suit all classes 
of coins. The symbol is often associated with a curved 
line, presumably meaning a river. 
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I am now much inclined to believe that many of the 
symbols on the early coins were intended to refer to the 
Jain religion, which probably is older than the Buddhist. 
The rhinoceros is especially significant. It occurs on 
Nos. 48, 58, and 69 of my I. M. Catalogue (p. 132, 
pi. xix, 5, 6). The animal is the emblem of Sreyaihsanatha, 
tlie eleventh Tirthankara, and does not seem to be used as 
a symbol by either Buddhists or Brahmanical Hindus. 

The dog on the caitya (Theobald, p. 212, fig. 49, in 
JASB., part i, vol. lix, 1890) suggests either Zoroastrian 
or Tibetan influence. I may remark in passing that there 
was much more of the latter in ancient India than is 
generally recognized. 

The reference to Jain symbols on coins leads me to 
observe that speculations about the origin of primitive 
Buddhism, by which I mean “ Buddhism before Buddha ”, 
cannot be dissociated from consideration of Jainism, which 
may well be still older. 

Dr. Spooner boldly affirms (p. 429) that “ Chandragupta 
[Candra-] was a Parsi”, and (p. 463) that “Buddha was 
a Persian ”. Again, he states that “ Buddhism . . , stands 
for the spiritual acclimatization of a section of the 
domiciled Iranians” (p. 456). Those propositions need 
examination which cannot be attempted now. I only utter 
the caution that the Jain problem is closely associated 
with the Buddhist one. A great mass of tradition connects 
the early kings of Magadha, whether Saisunaga, Nanda, 
or Maurya, with Jainism. 

Vincent A. Smith. 


MALAVA-GANA-STHITI 

This will be, I hope, my last contribution to this un- 
profitable discussion, in which, indeed, I would not have 
taken part at all, but that Dr, Thomas, in starting it,^ 


1 JRAS. 1914, p. 413. 
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did not state rightly something tliat I liad saidd At an}' 
rate, if he should say anything more, I do not contemplate * 

making any further rejoinder, i 

No one 'wishes, as far as I know, to deny tluxt tlio 
Sanskrit word gana and our word 'tribe’ liave certain 
special meanings, according to the context. But I think * 

that many people would agree with me in disputing that 
jdti, which has now been brought on the scene (p. 534 
above), is the only, or even the best, rendering of ‘ tribe 
However, the question here is simply whether gana in 
expressions in which it is coupled with names of peoples 
may be appropriately rendered by 'tribe’; the word 
' tribe ’ being taken in its customary general sense, which 
seems to be that of a body of people, mOxStly of the same 
original stock, governed by the same laws and customs, 
and usually dwelling in some particular territory but in 
some cases leading a nomadic life. 


A special merit of Monier- Williams’ Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary, which presents ‘ tribe ’ as a meaning of gayia, 
is that it gives so good a choice of English renderings of 
the Sanskrit words. The assertion that a citation of that 
dictionary " will have no weight with any scholar of 
Sanskrit” (p. 534 above) speaks for itself. And so does 
the proposition that we are to reject a meaning given in 
it because that meaning is not found in the St. Petersburg 
Lexicon, when we bear in mind that the lexicon was made 
some forty years earlier. 

Dr. Thomas has challenged me now to adduce "any 
passage from Sanskrit writing where this meaning [viz. 
' tribe ’ for the word gana] is either authorized or 
appropriate.” 

^ In a footnote (p. 035 above, note 3) he now seeks to disclaim having 
“ misrepresented ” me. I did not use that term : but certainly “it will 
be seen upon inspection ” by any careful reader that, whatever he may 
have “intended”, he distinctly did misrepresent me (as he puts it) in 
connection with my original rendering of the expression Mdlava- 
gaim-stMti. ‘ ' ■ • ■ ■ 
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We have such a passage in the Raghuvamsa, 4. 77/ 
whore Kalidasa, describing the digvijaya or tour of 
conquest of Raghu and mentioning the various peoples 
whom he subdued, and having brought him to the point 
when he invaded the Himalaya range, says 
Tatra j an yam Raghor=gh6rahi parvatiyair=ganair=abhut t 

Mr. G. R. Nandargikar in his translation below his 
edition of the text has rendered this line by “ There 
a terrible battle ensued between Raghu and the mountain- 
tribes.” ^ 

So, also, Mr. Sh. P. Pandit in his edition of the poem 
explained parvaUyair=ganaih by : — “ With the mountain- 
tribes.” ® 

Further, Mallinatha in his commentary, in wdiich lie 
explained ganaih by Utsavasamhet-ahliyaih saptabhih 
saha, quoted from the Mahabharata, 2 (Sabha). 1025, in 
its account of the digvijaya, of Arjuna : — 

Ganan=Utsavasamketan=ajayat=sapta Pandavali I 

And Protap Chandra Roy’s translation (Sabha, p. 81) 
has rendered this by : — “ The son of Pandu brought under 
his sway the seven tribes called Utsava-sanketa.” 

In my opinion, no sensible person could hesitate to use 
'tribe’, in its general sense and without any special 
technical implication, as the most natural and appropriate 
rendering of gana in these two combinations and in any 
similar ones, including such expressions as Mdlava-gana 
s.nd Yaudheya-gaiia. 

It may be added that neither of the two passages 
which I have cited, nor any similar one, is referred to 
under gana in the St, Petersburg Lexicon. This deficiency 
is quite enougli to account for that work not including 
' ti'ibe ’ among the meanings of the word. 

J. F. Fleet. 

^ I am indebted to Mr. Pargjter for tins reference. 

- Second ed., Bombay, 1891, p, 95. 

® Second ed., Bombay, 1897, Notes, p. 38. 
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A NOTE ON THE BHABRA EDICT 
Among the edicts of King Asoka, the one tliat is said 
to have a direct bearing upon the literary lustory of 
ancient Indian Buddhists is now known as the Bhahra 
edict. It was found amidst the ruins of two monasteries 
near the ancient town of Bairat in Rajputana. 

Ever since its discovery and decipherment scholars 
liave made use of it as a rare historical document, which 
conclusively proves the existence of the Buddhist canon 
in the third century B.O., in the same form, and with 
almost the same titles to its different passages, as we have 
now. Many distinguished scholars from the time of 
Captain Burt have tried in succession to establish a 
correct interpretation of its text. Thanks to their labour 
and erudition we are bejmnd doubt now much nearer 
the truth, although it must be admitted that there is 
room enough left for further researches. Under these 
circumstances I may hope that a note which I prepared 
some time ago on this edict will not be out of place. 

The initial difficulty to be overcome in connexion with 
the study of this edict relates to the punctuation of its 
text. As far as this point is concerned, the following 
reading may be helpful : — 

(1) Piyadasi leja Magadho samghaiii abhivadema naiii 
aha[:] apabadhaihtam ca phasu-vihalataih ca [.] (2)Vidite 
ve bhaihte avaiiitake hama Budhasi dhaiiimasi sariighasiti, 
galave cam pasade ca [.] E kemci bhamte (3) Bhagavata 
Budhena bhasite save se subhasite va(,) e cu kho 
hamiyaye diseyaiii "hevaiti sadhamme (4) cilathitike 
hasati” ti alahami hekarii ta vitave imani bhamte 
dhamma - paliyayani [: — ] Vinaya-samukase (6) Aliya- 
vasani Anagata-bhayani Munigatha Moneya-sute Upatisa- 
pasine c ca Laghulo (6) vade musavadaiii adhigicya 
Bhagavata Budhena bhasite [.] Etena bhamte dhamma- 
paliyayani icharni (7) kiriiti bahuke bhikhupaye ca 
bhakhuniye ca abhikhinam sunaye ca upadhaleyu ca 
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(8) hcvaiii niova upasalca ca npaHika ca (.) Etcni bbarhte 
iinaili likhapayami abhilietaiii ma janam ti, 

N.B. — M. Senart puts a full-stop after hehmi in line 
marked (4), and does not consider the sentence to be 
complete with hlmsite in line marked (6). I prefer not 
to take Lavitavc as being one word (Inscriptions do Piya- 
dasi; iii, 198-9). 

Pali Form 

Piyadassi raja Magadho ^ sarhghaih abhivadeyyaniano ^ 
alia ; “ appabadhattau ca phasu-viharattah cri. (ti). Vedi- 
tabbo bhante yavatako amliarii Buddhasmim dliaminasmim 
sahg’hasinim garavo ca pasado ca. Yaiii kifici bhante 
Bhagavata Buddhena bhasitaiii sabbarii taili subhasitam 
eva. Yah ca kho abliihhaya ^ deseyyaih — 'Evaiii sad- 
dhammo ciratthitiko bhavissatiti ’ ^ arahami ekanta vedi- 
tabbani (vattabbani va) imani bliante dl3amma-pariya3''ani 
[seyyatliidarh :] Vinaya-samukkamso Ariya-vasani ® Ana- 
gata-bhayani ® Munigatha'^ Monoyya-suttaiii ® Upatissa- 
pafiho, ya ca Rahulovade® rnusavadam adhikicca Bhaga- 
vata Buddhena bhasita. Etani bliante dliammapariyayani 
iecharni : kinti bahuka bhikkhavo ca bhikkhuniyo ca 
^ I fully agree with Dr. Bloch in taking Mu,tjadho in the nominative, 
agreeing with hjd, and not in the accusative, agreeing with sarnghaiii 
(Mr. Vincent Smith’s Amha, 2nd ed,, p. 1153). Cf. “Raja bhante 
l^Iagadlio Ajatasattu vedehiputto bhagavato pade sirasa vandati, appil- 
badharii . . . phasuviharah ca pucchatiti Evafica vadehi ...” (Maha- 
parinibbana-suttanta, P.T.S., D. vol. ii, pp. 72-3). 

AXm abhivadiya nmh and. ahhivadeyymui'fy. 

^ Gf. “ Abhinnaya aharii bhikkhave dhammaih desenii ”, quoted in the 
Kathavatthu, p. 561. Cf. Digha-nikaya, i, 12; Anguttara, ii, 1, etc. 
In the Rig-veda, also in .Panini, ahamyu, “egotistic,” occurs us an 
adjective derived from ahamyati) “ he is egotistic.” A noun of (piality 
to this, Dr. P, W. Thomas seems inclined to think, would be ahamyd, 
“egotism ” = asmitd, of which hamiydye would be instrumental— “ with 
•egotism ” or “ presumptuously 

Cf. Pali future forms of VbM (to be) such as hesmti, hohitl, /uddii 
® The sahgiti'suttanta, Digha-nikaya, vol. iii. 

The Aiiguttara-nikaya, iii, 105-8. 

' The Sutba-nipata, 206-20. 

“ The Itivuttaka, 67 ; Angubtara-nikaya, i, 272. 

“ The Majjhima-nikaya, i, 414-20. 
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fibliinlifun sune3^yun ca upadliarej^jaiil ca ; cvam cva 
upasaka, ca upasika ca (fci). Etena bhanfce iinaiii ]ikha- 
payaini abliihitaiii ^ (adhippetam va) me jane^^yaii ti.” 

Translation [from the middle of the line (3) to the middle 
of the line (6)] 

“ Were I to recommend, however, anjr particulai- 
passages from my own knowledge and experience [with 
a view :] — ‘ Thus the sublime Law will long endure.’ 
I would consider these to be, venerable sirs, the 'sacred 
texts’ which deserve to be indispensably'' learnt (or 
mentioned), viz. : 

(1) The Vinay^'a-samukasa — Excellent treatise on Vinaya 

— moral discipline ; 

(2) The Aliy'-a-vasani— Way^s in which Aryas, spiritually 

advanced Buddhists, live or should live ; modes 
of ideal life ; 

(3) The Anagata-bhayani— -Dangers threatening the 

church and the doctrine ; 

(4) Tlie Muni-gatha — Poem on (who is an hermit ?’ ; 

(5) The Moneya-suta — Discourse on quietism ; 

(6) The Upatisa-pasina — Questions of Upatissa ; and 

(7) What was spoken by the Blessed One in his 

' Admonition to Rahula ’ concerning falsehood.” 

A word must be said with regard to the identification 
of passages referred to in the edict. I should add in this 
connexion that, so far as the identification of Nos. (2), 
(3), (4), (5), and (7) by Professor Rhys Davids goes, 
I have nothing to say against it. Hence there are just 
two controverted passages which I propose to discuss 
here. These are (1) Vinaya-samukasa and (2) Upatisa- 
pasina. 

1. Vinaya-samuJcasa. — Professor Rhys Davids doubts 
if the name were meant to indicate any distinct text. 
“ There is a word,” he says, “ at the commencement of the 
1 Sans. Abliidhlyatam. 


JBAS. 1915 
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list wliicli may either be an adjective applied to the whole 
list, or the name of another passage.”^ With all deference 
to his opinion, I am inclined to believe that there is 
perhaps no reason for doubt. It was obviously meant as 
a title to a passage or to passages. The question, then, 
arises how it may be identified. 

I presume that the word which causes doubt is 
“ samukasa ”, being the equivalent of Pali sdmviikkamsa 
or sdmukkamsika { = uttama, excellent).^ It is surely 
not a verbal noun as Mr. Vincent Smith supposes it to be 
when he translates the word by “exaltation”. “Exalted” 
would be the right word, not “ exaltation ”. 

The phrases like “ samukkaihsikaih pafihaih”^ and 
“ sarnukkamsikadhamma-desana ” ^ are to be found both 
in the Nikaya and the Vinaya texts. Unfortunately, 
nowhere does an expression like “ samukkaihsiko 
dhammo ” or “ samukkaiiisiko vinayo ” occur. 

Granted, however, that the name “ Vinaya-samukasa ” 
was used for “ The excellent treatise on Vinaya ”, what 
particular passages might, in the opinion of King A^oka, 
be worthy of the name ? 

Two texts naturally suggest themselves, to wit, (1) the 
Patimokkha and (2) the Sigalovada-snttanta (D.N. iii, 
180-94). 

If a monk were the person who drafted the edict by 
using his own discretion, the Patimokkha would have 
been, without doubt, the text that would claim such 
a high consideration from him. But it should be borne 
in mind that in this case whoever might be the writer, 
a monk or a state officer, he was bound to be guided by 
tlie king’s discretion. 

In the latter case, the Sigalovada-suttanta seems to 
have some advantage over the Patimokkha. 

Buddhist India, p. 170. 

® See Indices, Auguttara-nikaya, v, p. 366. 

“ Ibid., V, p. 195. 

■* The Vinaya-i)ifcaka, edited by Dr. Oldenberg, vol, ii, jj. 156, 
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We are told in tlie eoniinentary of Buddliagliosa on 
this suttanta : ” Iinasmim pana sutte yarn kifici gilji- 
kattabbam kammaiii nama taiii akathitaili ii’attlu ti 
niln-Vinayo nama yaih suttanto tasnut inaih sntva 
yatlianusittham tatha patipajjamanassa vuddhi yeva, 
patikaiikha no parihaniti” (India Office MS., P.c. 25, 
D.N., pt, 333, Atthakatlia). 

“ In this sutta there is left nothing undescribed that 
constitutes the whole duty of a householder. The 
Suttanta is therefore entitled Gihivinayo — ' The institute 
for the householders.’ Wherefore, if any person having 
hearkened to it, carries out what he is instructed 
therein, he may be expected not to decline, but to 
prosper.” 

We may go even further, and maintain that the 
Suttanta does not profess to be a code meant only for 
the householders, but for the recluses as well. It lays 
down various duties of a person who is placed in different 
relations and stations of life — ^as a parent, as a child, 
as a husband, as a wife, as a teacher, as a pupil, as 
a kinsman, as a master, as a servant, as a householder, or 
as a recluse. 

Eemembering that the passages were recommended by 
the king for the constant study of all' — monks, nuns, as 
well as the laity — it may be judged how accordant was the 
Suttanta with this recommendation. 

Furthermore, there is another important point to 
consider. As regards the main subject of the Suttanta, it 
proceeds to give an idea of what the modes of adoring 
the six cardinal points of duty according to “ Ariyassa 
Vinaya” are. The term “Ariyassa Vinaya ” may be 
reduced to “ Ariy a- vinaya”, meaning “ Ideal discipline”. 
No wonder need be felt if the word “ Ariya” was replaced 
l)y “sainukkamsa”. 

Other passages that may be brought to bear upon the 
“ Ariya-vinaya ” are : — Majjhima-nikaya, i, 360 ; iii, 293, 
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209; Samyutfcaihkaya, ii, 205, 271; iv, 95, 157-S, 189; 
Ang’utfcara, iii, 58-2, 6 ; 59 ; 103 ; etc,, etc. 

2. U'jMtisa-pasina . — The questions of Upatissa, wlio 
is generally known as Sariputta, Captain of the Faith. 
Professor Rlij^’s Davids thinks that it was quite possibly 
the name that was assigned to a dialogue between 
Sariputta and the Buddha, as incorporated into the 
Mahaparinibbana ^ and other suttas. I find it ratlier 
dij05cult to accept this suggestion. The reason is, that in 
the said dialogue, the questions were put to Sariputtji 
by the Buddha, and not to the lattei’ by the former. 
Whereas, the very name Upatisa-pasina implies that the 
questions were put by Sariputta. Failing this, we must 
look for some other passages in the canon. And the 
passage which may be brought forward is the Sariputta- 
sutta of the Suttanipata. 

This Sutta contains the gist of the dialogue referred to 
above, besides other important matters (see Suttanipata, 
S.B.E., vol. X, pp. 180-3). What is more important, the 
questions in this sutta are all put into the mouth of 
Sariputta. The fact that he came to ask questions is 
evident from stanza 3 — “ pafihena agamaiii.” ^ 

B. M. Barua. 


HISTORY OF THE DOME IN PERSIA 
In the valuable paper on the history of the dome in 
Persia which appeared in the Journal for July, 1914, 
Mr. K. A. C. Creswell says that the practice of gilding 
tlie domes of sacred shrines in Persia “ certainly goes back 
to 1674, when the dome of tlie shrine at Meshed was 
covered with gilt copper plates by Shah Suleiman ” ; and 
adds that the previous dome was probably covered with 
blue tiles. 

‘ Dialogues of the Buddha, pt. ii, pp. 87 -9. 

2 The Sutta-nipata, iv, No, 16, p, 176. 
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The gilding of this dome can be traced farther back 
than to tlie time of Shah Suleiman. The Portuguese monk 
de Govoa, who visited Meshed in 1602, speaks of the gilt 
dome as shining like fire in the sun, when he saw it. The 
gold covering may have been given by Shah Abbas, who 
paid great reverence to the shrine of Imam Reza ; hut 
de Govea, wlio mentions that Abbas gave some golden 
doors for the shrine, says nothing of the provenance of 
the gilt dome, 

I append his description of the dome, taken from a French 
translation of his work, published in Rouen in 1646 ; — 

“ On void ceste Chapelle de fort loiiig ayant vne voulte 
tres esleuee laquelle est couuerte de grandes thuilles on 
placques a crochet de bronze dorees par dehors comme 
celles des Indes, de sort que les rayons du Soleil ou de la 
Lune donnans dessus, il sernble que ce soit feu, comme ie 
me rimaginay lors que ie I’apperceu de plus d’vne lieue 
de la ville estant sur vne colline assez esleuee, d’oii on la 
descouure toute.” (De Govea, Relation des grandes et 
victoires ohtenues joar le Roy de Perse Cha Abhas, Rouen, 
1646, pp. 95-6.) 


Clara C, Edwards. 
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A JIiSTOKY OF Persia. By Lieut.-Col. P. M. Sykes. 

2 vols. Vol. I, pp. XXV, 544 ; Vol. 11, pp. xxii, 565. 

London : Macmillan & Co., 1915. 

A compreliensive History of Persia in English, based 
on the best authorities and utilizing all the sources of 
information which the critical and archaeological research 
of the past century has made available, has long been 
needed by all students of Oriental matters. The only 
history worthy of the name hitherto has been that of 
Malcolm, of which the first edition appeared exactly 
a hundred years ago. That excellent work no longer 
meets the requirements of the case, and on the centenary 
of its appearance we can welcome Sir Percy Sykes’s 
history without in any way reflecting on the value of 
its predecessor. 

Sir Percy Sykes has interpreted his duty as historian 
of Persia in the broadest and most comprehensive spirit, 
and it is possible that some readers may think that too 
much space has been allotted to the surrounding lands 
and dynasties with which the destiny of Persia has been 
involved. Yet a little reflexion will show that the 
nature of the subject makes this course inevitable if 
a true insight into the forces which have moulded ancient 
and modern Persia is to be attained. The problem is no 
simple one, but complex in the extreme, Persian history 
is not one but several very distinct histories, and the 
boundaries of the region to be dealt with are sometimes 
of enormous extent, from the Indus on the east to Greece 
on the west, or from Sogdiana on the north to Egypt and 
Arabia on the south, and sometimes contracted within the 
comparatively narrow bounds of Persia proper. ^ 
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Tims we have first the germs ol a Persian state in 
Elam, and its relations with Babylonia and Assyria., tlien 
the growth of a more distinctly Persian power in Media 
and the first beginnings of Persia properly so called. 
This is followed by the rise and fall of the iniglity 
Achsemenian Empire, its conquest by Alexander, the rule 
of his successors, and the gradual revival of national rule 
in Parthia, followed by the resuscitation of a truly Persian 
state under the Sassanians, which ofifcrs a striking parallel 
to the supersession of Media by the AcluBmenians. In 
the later as in the earlier Persian state we trace the 
action of the powerful outside influences against which an 
independent Persia has always had to struggle — influences 
from the north, the home of the Central Asian nomads; from 
the west, whence proceeds the ever present and persistent 
pressure of Europe ; or from the south, tlie tremendous 
outburst of Arab energy inspired by tlie new creed of 
Islam, before which the national state collapsed. And 
further, during the succeeding centuries up to the present 
day we can perceive how captive Persia has captured her 
conquerors not once but again and again. Arab, Seljuk, 
Mongol, and Turk have all conquered Persia and have 
all become Persian. They have been captured by 
a civilization, a literature, and an art superior to their 
own, and the latest great dynasty which can be called 
national, that of the Safavis, was so rather by religion 
and adoption than by race, and although supported at 
first mainly by Turkish tribes was soon ehthusiastically 
followed by the Persian population. The present rojuil 
family of Persia is also, it must be remembered, r(;])re- 
sentative of one of these Turkish tribes, the Kajar. TJio 
question of religion, too, is of importance, for in modfu'u 
Persia, as in some countries of Europe, religion rathei- 
than race has become the building national force, and 
a Slii'a is a Persian, whereas a Sunni is a Turk or an 
Afghan. 
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predecessors. Nevertheless, the identity of Persia as 
a nation was lost for centuries, and the steps by %Yhich 
it gradually emerged are clearly shown in tlie account 
liere given of the first three hundred years of the 
Khalifat. Scarcely had the Persian revival begun under 
the Saffari and Sainani rulers than the rise of Turkish 
power, first under Mahmud of Ghazni and then under the 
SeljCiks, again brought Iranian lands under a foreign 
yoke. Yet it was under the Seljiiks that Persia began 
to prosper anew, and the Mongol deluge, which, swept 
away all comj)etitors for power, in its turn gave birth, 
to a dynasty pervaded by Persian culture. A similar 
revival after the conquests of Timur took place under 
the later Timurids. Since that epoch .Persia has not been 
the subject of any sweeping foreign conquest. The 
dynasties which have held sway, although not for the 
main part truly Persian, have yet (with the exception 
of the Afghans who established an ephemeral rule in the 
eighteenth century) originated within Persian limits. The 
whole of this period has been dealt with in illuminating 
fashion by Sir Percy Sykes. The information extracted 
from the original Arab and Persian chronicles by many 
English and Continental scholars is here brought together 
in a clear and readable narrative, and it may be safely 
asserted that much of it is now for the first time made 
available to the English reader, even if such excellent 
works as Muir’s Gaiiphate and Le Strange’s Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate are consulted. The later history of 
Persia under the Safavis, followed by the tumultuous 
episodes of the eighteenth century, which resulted 
eventually in the emergence of the Kajar dynasty, has been 
fully treated, and the history of the last hundred years is 
a work for which Sir P. Sykes’s knowledge of modern 
Persia has specially qualified him. The intercourse of 
Persia with England and Russia, the variations of the 
Perso- Afghan frontier, the Persian Gulf, the trade of the 
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Karun, the Indo-European telegraph, the Revolution and 
its edbets are a few of the topics here treated. On tliese 
su])jects numerous works have been written from time to 
time, many of which are of great interest, though sometimes 
warped by personalities and prejudice, but they have not 
hitlierto formed the subject of a clear and continuous 
narrative like that found in this history, which is written 
with admirable impartiality and informed by real 
knowledge. There are also certain ejjisodes in Persian 
history which may be compared to backwaters in its 
main current. Such, among others, are the visits of 
European travellers, the adventurous career of the 
Portuguese in the Persian Gulf, and the dealings of the 
Darrani rulers of Afghani.stan, whether Saclozai or 
Barakzai, with their Persian neighbours in Khorasan and 
Sistan. On these and similar topics Sir Percy Sykes 
may be accepted as an authority. The chapters on 
literature, which, as Sir P. vSykes points out, owe much to 
the exhaustive work of Professor E. G. Browne, are full 
and satisfactory. The account given of the liistory and 
development of Persian art is excellent, and its value is 
enhanced by many line illustrations, several of which are 
from original Persian paintings in the author’s collections. 
The illustrations of buildings and scenery throughout are 
of a high class, many of the views being from unpublished 
photographs taken by the author himself and by other 
travellers, as well as those reproduced from the works of 
Flandin and Coste and othens of an earlier generation. 
Attention must also be drawn to the excellent maps, which 
illustrate not only the physical features of the country 
but its liistory and ethnology, special attention being 
given to the location of races and tribes in ancient and 
modern times, a very important point in a country where 
the ethnic elements are so varied and scattered. 

Sir Percy Sykes must be congratulated on tlie appearance 
of this important and valuable work, which lias cost him 
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many years labour. He has now moved from Persia to 
a no less important sphere of action in Central Avsia, 
where, we may confidently expect his work will be as 
valuable to his country as that which his long residence 
in Persia has enabled him to carry out in that country, 
work of which the present history is an outward and 
visible sign. 

M. Longworth Dames. 

Paradigma and Exercises in Syriac Grammar. By 
Theodore H. Eobinson, M.A., B.D. pp. viii and 
148. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1915. 

Although the modest title does not reveal the fact, this 
book is almost a complete gi'ammar, with an arrangement 
differing entirely from tlie ordinary textbooks. The 
advantages of this arrangement are obvious, but it 
necessitated the omission of a systematic analysis of the 
chapter of phonology. Written mainly for students in 
India, the book coniines itself to the W^estern (Jacobite) 
dialect, and even omits the Estrangeta and Nestorian 
forms of the letters in the table of the alphabet. In 
accordance with this practice the author transliterates 
p^tdM always by o, not without causing some slight con- 
fusion for the beginner, as this vowel is not distinguished 
from the long d with an inherent u-sound as in ^oaL. 
The author gets out of the difficulty by arguing that his 
account of the Syriac vowels “ is not scientific ”, and that 
the system of dots “ used by the eastern Syrians is nearer 
a true representation of the original vocalization ”. J'he. 
system of this vocalization is fortunately inserted, but 
it still requires some additional notes on the part of 
the teacher in order to make every point quite clear to 
the student. This also applies to the rules placed at the 
heads of many paragraphs, , Most of them are somewhat 
mechanical, and do not give the learner a real insight 
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into the working of the Syriac language. The author 
states that the book is an introduction only. It is not, 
however, an introduction into the broad extent of the 
language, but rigorously confined to one dialect. There 
is, then, some danger that more advanced students who 


consult the larger works of Duval and Noeldekc may 
find themselves in conflict with new phenomena. As 
even elementary Syriac is a subject of academic teaching, 
an intelligent student will be attracted less by mere 
learning by heart than by watching the effects of 
characteristics and developments. It must be recognized 
that the author has aided the student in this respect more 
than the title of his book promises, and has even inserted, 
wherever necessary, simple rules of syntax. 

The exercises, which are the result of years of teaching, 
are ample and well thought out, and cannot fail to 
furnish the student with a good vocabulaiy. The English 
exercises can even be recommended to advanced students, 
especially as no similar compilation exists. 

The author writes for but the former is 

not well authenticated, and distinctly repudiated in the 
dictionaries. The plural is not tenable and should 

be lllav Only nouns of doubly weak stems like 
allow a plural in the Western dialect, whilst the 

Orientals have (see Duval, p. 261). Mere misprints 
are (p. 22) and (p. 51) for and 

The system of the book is eminently practical. The 
author shows a flue mastery of the intricacies of Syrin 
grammar which is not astonishing in a pupil of Dr. Rendel 
Harris. The fact that this scholar has written a preface 
is alone sufficient to secure the book a favourable 
reception. It will prove very helpful to students 
preparing for an examination. Its get-up is of the usual 
excellence of the Clarendon Press. 

, H. Hirschfeld. 
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Some Recent Arabic Publications 

Altliough the promised series called Renaissance dcs 
lettres arahes for some reason or other hangs lire, the 
Khedivial or, as it should now be called, Snltanic Library 
of Cairo has issued two beautifully printed works. Of 
one of these, the Hahk cd-A‘slia ql Qalqashandi, a single 
volume was produced in 1903 ; the live volumes which 
have now appeared form a separate edition, not a con- 
tinuation of the former. The substance of the book, 
which is a kind of encyclopaedia for the use of state 
secretaries, was, so far as it concerns the administration 
of Egj^pt under the Mamlukes, made known by Wiistenfeld 
in 1879 in his Geographie und Veriualtung von Aegyp>ten. 
The original contains much that is of interest in addition 
to this, and the authorities of the Sultanic Libraiy have 
done well to publish the whole. 

It is not easy to say the same about the other work 
which is issued simultaneously, the Tirds of Yaliya b. 
Hamzah, 699-749 a.h., who appears to have been Imam 
of San'a. It is a treatise on Rhetoric, occupying three 
considerable volumes. The matter throughout appears to 
be exceedingly commonplace, and very little, it would 
seem, is to be learned from it. 

To one of the stalf of the Muayyad, Muhibb al-din 
al-Khatib, we owe a new edition of a rhetorical classic, 
the Kitdh al-Baydn ivaLTabyin of Jal.u?:. Though the 
text does not appear to differ from that of the edition 
published twenty years ago (1313 A.H.), it is vastly more 
readable ; the editor has broken it up into paragraphs, 
vocalized the verses, glossed the difficult words, and 
assisted the student in a variety of other ways. An 
index of proper names would have been exceedingly 
useful, but the number mentioned is so great that this 
would undoubtedly have added very considerably to the 
bulk of the work. The editor h^s earned the gratitude 
of Arabic scholars by what he has done. , 
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According to Yaqut (Dictionary of Learned Men, vi, 76) 
tlicre were two editions of this book, the second being tlie 
better of the two. Probably the second is the printed 
text. The same biographer quotes a .statement of Jsihifi 
that tlie book was presented to Ibn Abi Du ad, a famous 
Qadi, wlio died 240 A.H.; the dedication fee was 5,000 dinars. 
Since it found admirers in Spain in the author’s lifetime, 
its fame must have spread all over the Moslem world. 
It professes to record speeches and sermons by many 
famous men ; unfortunately their authenticity is ordinarily 
doubtful. 

The Tauq al-Ifamaniah of Ibn Hazm, edited from the 
Leyden MS. by K. Petrof (Leyden, 1914), presents us with 
a new side of Ibn Hazm’s literary activity, tie is best 
known as a controversialist, and an exceedingly bitter one ; 
the work edited by Professor Petrof deals with the subject 
of Love. It contains many anecdotes throwing light on 
the condition of Islamic Spain in the fifth century of the 
Hijrah. Many of them are illustrated by original verse. 
The editing is careful, but the number of misprints does 
not fall below the average. 

A much more elaborate work, also emanating from 
Russia, is the edition of the Dlwdn of Abu’l-Faraj al-Wa’wa’ 
of Damascus by I. Y. Kratchkowsky, of which the Arabic 
title-page bears the imprint Petersburg but the Russian 
the imprint Petrograd. This difference will provide future 
commentators with an occasion for an historical note. To 
the text are prefixed 202 pages of Russian introduction, 
the Arabic text occupies 142 pages and the Russian trans- 
lation and notes 150 more. The editor has besides provided 
a whole series of elaborate indices. This would seem, then, 
to be by far the most elaborate edition of any Arabic poet 
that we possess, and it reminds one of Scaliger’s saying 
about Casaubon’s Persius, that the sauce was better than 
the fish. For this AbuT-Faraj is clearly a poet of very 
second-rate ability. He was a contemporary of Mutanabbi, 
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and like liim an encomiast of Saif al-Daulab, to whom some 
oi: the compai-ativoly few longer poems are addressed, but 
]iis verses have neither the historical interest nor tlie 
ingenuity nor the fire of Mutanabbi’s. Tlie greater number 
of the poems are epigrams of from two to five linos, and 
tlieir content is usually commonplace. The editor’s 
introduction treats of the Court of Saif al-I)aulah, tlie 
biography of tlie poet, the history of Arabic poetiy, the 
style and language of this Dlwmi, and the MS. tradition. 
His learning and accuracy are worthy of high praise ; but 
how many Arabic scholars in Europe are sufficiently 
familiar with Russian to profit by them ? 

D. S. M. 


Asiatic Society Monographs. XVI. The Babylonian 
Tablets of the Berens Collection. By 
Theophilus G. Pinches. London : Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1915. 

The last publication of Br. Pinches is up to the level of 
what we expect from liim, and no praise can be higher. 
His copies and translations of the Babylonian tablets 
contained in it are marked by his usual paimstaking 
exactitude, and he has struggled valiantly with the 
numerous strange words, both Sumerian and Semitic, 
which they offer. Out of the abundance of his notebooks 
he has thrown new light on the pronunciation and 
meaning of many Sumerian ideographs and words. 

Mr. Berens had the good fortune to obtain in Cairo 
a valuable collection of early Babylonian tablets, and the 
further good fortune of securing the services of Dr. Pinches 
for their decipherment. In liis Preface Dr. Pinches 
modestly disclaims any great importance for the texts he 
has published ; but, as a matter of fact, all the tablets are 
of value from one point of view or another, and some of 
them are exceptionally interesting. Among the latter 
is the early list of furniture (No. '89), which shows that 
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Dr. Pinches has increased the value of liis book by the 
very full indices attached to it. He has also added two 
or three pages of notes with suggestions of improved or 
additional renderings. To these latter I would add the 
following : Tsidinnu (p. 9) can hardly bo the same as 
kitinnu, the Targuinic and Arabic kiclhi, “ veil of line 
linen,” cnvZ(ov in Greek, since the initial sibilant is ditlercnt. 
Nii-ga-ij) (p. 13) I should read as a Semitic word naqqaium. 
“ puneturer.” Lugal in No. 87, Ohv. 10, must be the name 
of “the herdsman”. On p. 116 instead of “wator-magian” 
I should suggest “ claim to fish from the tank ”, and on 
p. 118, “right of fishing in the tank” instead of ,the 
proper name “Aabbaha”. On p. 123 Dr. Pinches 
translates, with a query: “let him take its rent, let it 
not be forgotten.” I think the signification is rather : 
“ let him receive {lUeru from ctcru) the mortgage upon it, 
if it is not paid.” Iziz, by the way, in the same deed 
is the Dp' of C!en. xxiii, 17. 

Dr. Pinches follows Professor Delitzsch in reading the 
name Yapium-ilu as Yawaum-ilu and identifying it with 
the Hebrew Joel. But there are serious difilculties in the 
way. On the one side, as I was the first to point out 
many years ago (in the Sxpository Times, 1898, p. 622), 
the early Babylonian, or rather Amorite, name, which is 
the equivalent of Joel, is Yaum-ilu. On the other side, 
Yapium cannot be dissociated from names like Yapi-ilu, 
in which yapi must certainly be a verb, while in the dates 
of the tablets from EhHymar, the ancient Kis, Yapium 
seems to be the name of a king rather than of a deity. 
It Avould represent the common abbreviated form of 
a name compounded with a verb and the name of a god. 

The numeration of some of the slips appears to have 
been altered when they were made up into pages, and 
the references in the indices have consequently, in some 
instances, gone wrong; e.g. on p. 152 “ p. 30” should be 
20; on p. 157 (Naramu) “p. 72,” should be 82. There 
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are, however, remarkably few misprints ; I have noticed 
only “statutes” for “statues” (p. 120), and h'lu for Ija 
(p. 153). The little book is a credit to British x\ssyriology. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Parthian Stations. By Isidore of Charax. An 
account of the overland trade route between the 
Levant and India in the first century B.c. The 
■ Greek text, with a translation and commentary b}' 
W. H. ScHOFF, A.M. Philadelphia: published by 
the Commercial Museum, 1914. 

Isidore, a native of Charax, the Greco-Nabatsean 
trading town at the junction of the Eul^us and the 
Pasitigris (Karun and Shatu-l-Arab) near the head of the 
Persian Gulf, was one of the two or three Greek authors 
of repute, subjects of the Parthian Empire, who flourished 
immediately before or after the commencement of the 
Christian era. One of these, Apollodorus of Artemita, 
a Greek town in Sittacene, is repeatedly quoted by 
Strabo ; while Pliny is the first to quote our Isidore. 
Pliny ^ also mentions a certain Dionysius of Charax, 
a countryman of Isidore’s, who was selected by Augustus 
to supply topographical information for the projected 
invasion of Armenia by the Emperor’s grandson Gains in 
1 B.c. Bernhardy suggested that Isidore and Dionysius 
were the same, but Bunbury is doubtful, and I think 
rightly so. 

Isidore seems to have been a somewhat voluminous 
writer. Pliny repeatedly quotes him as an authority on 
scientific geography. Athenseus, mentions a work of his, 
Uapdlu^ 7rHpi777)7Ti«o9, a descriptive and geographical survey 
of the Parthian Empire, and gives from it an account of 
the Bahrein pearl fishery, and a not very intelligible, and 
certainly more or less fabulous, .account of the natural 
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growth of the pearl. Lucian also seems to have taken 
from this work some of his details regarding tlie Pliil- 
hellenic kings of Charcone. 

Besides these references in Pliny, Lucian, and Atlienasus 
we have an opuscule hearing Isidore’s name, the ^raBfxal 
IlapdtKOL. The Homans translated araO/xoL by mansions fi, 
a word nearly equivalent to the Arabic manzil, and 
signifying both the halting-place and the day’s marcli of 
the caravan. Along the main routes there were serais, 
which were frequently fortified. The Achmnienids had 
erected such serais along the “royal road” which went by 
the left bank of the Tigris from Susa to Sardis. Herodotus 
(v, 52) mentions them, and Amyntas described them in 
a work now lost. The Parthians also had fortified serais 
on certain routes, and remains of the fortified serais 
maintained by the Homans between Coptos and Myos 
Hormos and Berenice may still he seen. 

Isidore’s crraOixoi is in some ways disappointing, but it 
enables us to check other authorities, and it contains some 
information which none but a Parthian subject would be 
likely to give. It is a brief itinerary of the caravan route 
from Antioch to Seleucia on the Tigris, and from Seleucia 
to the borders of India. It consists of little more than 
a list of places with their distances, and an occasional 
explanatory note. The Avork is either a compilation, or 
a table, extracted from Isidore’s “Survey”. Although the 
distance is given from Antioch the itinerary confines itself 
strictly to the country under the immediate government 
of the Arsacids, It is divided into two unequal parts. The 
first part gives the route from Zeugma on the Euphrates 
to Seleucia on the Tigris. This Zeugma (for there were 
several) is the modern Bir or Bireh-jik, the nearest point 
on the Euphrates to Antioch. The caravans crossed the 
river here by a boat-bridge^ or a ferry, and it is still the 

^ Pliny, H.N. v, 31 (80), says 'that Seleucus (Nicabor) joined the two 
banks by a bridge, which ftiust have been a boat-bridge. 
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main crossing “ on the great line from Aleppo to Urfcah 
and Diyar Bekr”d From Zeugma the road led almost due 
east to Carrhte, or Haran, the home of Abraham, a town 
of great antiquity, and the rival of Edessa, where, in the 
third and fourth centuries A.D., there was held a great 
annual fair for merchandise from the Far East, not unlike 
the modern fair of Nishni Novgorod. From Carrhss the 
route turned due south, following the River Balikh to 
its junction with the Euphrates near Nicephorium. All 
this region abounded in Greeks and Greek towns and 
foundations ; but south of Nicephorium the country was 
more or less desert, and Greeks were few. Prom 
Nicephorium Isidore’s route followed the left bank of the 
Euphrates (the right bank was nominally Roman), until 
you reached the borders of Babylonia. It then left tlie 
Euphrates and followed the Nahr Malika,^ the famous 
canal, to Seleucia. Isidore’s itinerary describes all this 
route in great detail. It is the route which the armies of 
Trajan, of Septiraius Severus, and of Julian followed; and 

^ Ohesney, Expedition, etc., vol. i, p. 47. Bir is 140 .miles by road 
from the nearest Mediterranean port, and 133 miles in a direct line from 
the mouth of the Orontes. Isidore’s itinerary gives the distance from 
Antioch to Zeugma as 49 schcenoi. The schoinos was nominally equal to 
30 stadia, or a little over G,000 yards, say 3^ miles. This makes the 
road from Antioch to Zeugma 134 miles, which is perhaps a little, over 
the mark. The schoinos, however, was, like all Oriental measures of 
length, a variable quantity. Prom Zeugma to Seleucia is given as 
171 schcenoi, equal to 538 miles. The number of days’ marches is not 
given. Herodotus uses parasangs and not schcenoi. Schoinos w&s skxi 
Egyptian measure, and the merchants of Oharax must have introduced 
it h’om Rgypt. In Northern India the rasi or “rope” is still recognized 
locally as a mea.sure of length. 

2 It or perhaps another canal was often regarded as an arm of the 
Euphrates. Isidore is, I think, the first writer to call it by its native 
name Nahr Malika. But Isidore was clearly as much at 

home in Aramaic as in Greek. Mr.' Schoff has omitted any notice of 
this canal, but it was a very important point in the passage to Seleucia. 
The camels seem to have unloaded when they came to the canal, and 
the goods went forward on boats. This was evidently the case wi(h tho 
traffic across the desert to Sc'ense ; probably also the case with tlie 
Euphrates traffic. 
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since Cliesiiey’s time (183.7) many travellers liaveflescri])ecl 
it. It is one of the best-known routes both in antiquity 
and in modern times. Isidores account adds little to 
our knowledge, and is suggestive rather for its omissions 
than for what it contains. 

For there were in Isidores time two other routes to 
Antioch of equal importance. One of these led from the 
ports at the head of the Persian Gulf, by way of the right 
Euphrates bank to Palmyra, which had been visited by 
Marc Antony, and was fast becoming an emporium of 
importance. This road ran through the territory of Aral) 
phylarehs, who professed usually to be on the side of the 
Romans, and Isidore was not concerned with it. The 
other alternative route went direct from Zeugma across 
the Mesopotamian desert to Scense, a considerable town 
on the Nahr Malika, avoiding the Euphrates altogether. 
It took twenty- five days, and Strabo says that merchants 
preferred it, because of the arbitrary exactions levied on 
them by the Arab sheikhs who possessed the Euphrates 
valley. The desert caravans, on the other hand, were 
conducted by the Scenitae Arabs, whose charges were 
moderate and fixed. They supplied the camels, and kept 
the wells and cisterns (hydreumata) in repair.’- Tlius, 
although the Euphrates route was pleasanter, its incon- 
veniences were great. Isidore may have omitted the 
desert route because it was practically independent of the 
government. 

The second part of Isidore’s work deals with the 
journey from Seleucia to the limits of the Parthian 
Empire in Arachosia, The road traversed eighteen 
provinces, and its length was estimated at 687 aolimnoi 
(c. 2,160 miles). But despite its length Isidore treats it 
in a very summary fashion. The places named are few, 
the distances between the camping-grounds are frequently 
omitted, and after Parthyena .,'the totals for the province 
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Isidore’s work is the most interesting. We learn a good 
deal which we should not have otherwise Ivnown. 

1. We see that Alexandropolis on the Arachotus was 
a TToXt? e'KXr}VL<;, that is, a town with a Greek niuiiicipal 
constitution, and city magistrates (archons, perliaps, l)ut 
more likely as at Seleucia they may have borne other 
designations), a houle, probably a gramnnateua, and other 
officials. This Alexandropolis is the only ttoXk; eXX-ijM? 
mentioned by Isidore after Chala (Helwan), hut towns 
with Greek names are not uncommon, e.g. Demetrias polis 
in Arachosia. West of the Zagros range in Babylonia 
and Sittacene there were a fair number of Greek cities 
which possessed self-government, and in the west of 
Media Greek was the common language of business even 
among natives down to the time of Isidore. 

2. He mentions various treasure-cities of the Partliians, 
and also a custom-house (reXooviov) in IMedia Superior. 
We see, moreover, what an important part famou.s shrines 
and sacred localities played in the economj^ of Asiatic life. 
Isidore mentions a number of places where fire altars were 
always going, one among many proofs of the spread of 
fire-worship under Parthian rule. And I note that he 
always distinguishes between Artemis, Atargatis, and 
Anahit. We are apt to confound the three ; their 
worshippers never did. 

3. He tells us that the Parthians called Arachovsia 
White India — ravTrjv Be ot TldpBoi ^IvBmpv Xev/cijv tcaXovauK 
The Indians here were not natives but immigrants. The 
conquests of Darius, and later of the Greco-Bactriana, inu.st 
have induced numerous Indians, Brahmans and merchants, 
to settle here; just as somewhat later the Kushan kingdom 
attracted them to Bactria. 

4. He gives us important information regarding the 
Sacas. Between Drangiana artd Arachosia came Sacastane 
or Sacastene — ^uKacrrijv^ ^dtcmv ^icvdd)v, ■p /tal UapatTaKrjvtp 
Sakastene had four tpwns— rBarda, Min, Palakonti, and 
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Sigal. At Sigal was the residence {^aai'Keta) of tlie Saka 
king. The Cliinese tell ns that the Saka king fled south 
after his defeat by the Yue-chi (c. IGO-.I 0 O n.c.). Wo 
lind him established here 150 years later. But, althongh 
a king in his own right and rnler of his people, he is not 
a semi-independent reguhis, but a subject of the Arsacids. 
Of the veguli who submitted to a Parthian protectorate 
there were, I think, at one time or another, something like 
eighteen. Tlie Saka is not one of these, and the fact 
explains how Parthian princes, like Gondophares, ruled 
over the Saka occupation of the Indus Valley. 

Isidore’s work is included in all the collections of the 
minor Greek geographers, the latest and best being that 
of C. Muller (Didot, Paris, 1853). These volumes are 
large and unwieldy, and seldom to be found in a private 
library. The only handy edition of Isidore which I know 
is by E. Miller (Paris, 1839), an excellent edition with 
French notes ; but its geography is antiquated, and it 
must be rare, as Mr. Schoff does not mention it. Mr. Schoif 
has tlierefore rendered Oriental scholars a service by 
reprinting Muller’s text with an English translation in 
pamphlet form, and bringing Muller’s geographical notices 
up to date. He has added two maps, a historical intro- 
duction, and extracts from the works of Lord Curzon and 
Major Sykes, together with passages from Hirth’s Chhia 
and the Roman Orient, a proof of his diligence and zeal. 
The translation is extremely literal, not to say bald, which 
is curious, since it was one of the merits of Mr. Schofl”s 
translation of the Peri^lus that it was readable. I Avould 
suggest that where he undertakes to' amend the text in his 
translation he should give the original as it stands, and 
put the emendation in brackets. Thus, on p. 7, where 
the original text reads “ Baptana ”, the translation gives 
“ Bagistana”, and a scholar ignorant of Greek would liave 
to consult p. 28 before he found out that Bagistana was 
an emendation. On p. 5 (1, 8) Mr. Schoff translates tlm 
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^aalXeta 'Apre/j-tBof; lepov, etc,, “then a roya] place (query, 
palace?),- a temple ot‘ Artemis,” etc. Basileia must either 
be the name of a place, as Miiller makes it, or the mimo 
must liave dropped out, as Miiller suggests. A river of 
Mesopotamia was called Basileio.s according to Straix) 
(xvi, p. 747). And what exactly is a /tw/iOTroXi? ? It 
occurs four or five times in the account of Mo.sopotamia. 
Mr. Schoff sometimes translates it “a small town ”, and 
sometimes “a walled village”. The Latin version uniformly 
translates it by “ vicus rnuris cinctus”, or some e(juivalent 
phrase. Strabo (xvi, p. 743) calls Ctesiphon /ccoAt?; /xeyaXir}, 
and a little later TroXi? durl I understand Kco/xoTroXif; 

to be a place with a large population, but with the 
irregularity and rusticity of a village. There are many 
such in Northern India, large villages of 5,000 or 6,000 
souls, confused collections of mud hovels, sheltering an 
agricultural population. In the time of the Mahratta 
raids they were walled ; now they are not. Another 
technical term used by Isidore in his account of Meso- 
potamia is crraOp.o'i ^aaiXiKo^;} Herodotus says that along 
the royal road to Sardis there were ara6p.oi jSacnXyjioi 
Kal KaraXvcne<; KaXXicrTat, royal post-houses and excellent 
camping-grounds. The post-houses were for Government 
officials and couriers. The Romans kept up such post- 
houses with relays of horses ; apparently the Parthians 
had them also, but Isidore only mentions two. Isidore’s 
translation of “ Phaliga ” is interesting, since it proves 
his knowledge of Syriac. Phaliga was a station on the 
Euphrates; “in Greek one might say” — what? The 
MS. reading is fieO' dTrvapLvov, “autumnal.” Miller changes 
this to p-^ro-rrcoptvov, which I suppose would mean some 
kind of marble rock. Muller reads fieaonropiKov, the “half- 
way” station. Phalig, I am told, means “division” in 
Syriac ; and Steph. Byz, says tpdXya Kdo/jLi} /xeay ^eXev/ceta^ 
Iltepla<i, Ka\ •Tr)<i ev ,M$(r<rTroTap.ta. Clearly, therefore, 
Translated by Mr* royal station 
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Phaliga meant the half-way halt, but we should have 
expected fieaoTropov, and /xearoiropiKov, as IMliller says, is aii 
unknown word. 

J. Kennedv. 

IndIxIN Theism. By Nicol Macnicol. Oxford, 1915. 

This work by Dr. Macnicol is the first of a series under 
the title of “ The Religious Quest in India ”, edited by 
Messrs. J. JST. Farquhar and H, D. Grisw'old, in which it 
is proposed to give an account of the religious life of 
India which shall be sympathetic and scholarl}’" and shall 
bring out the relationship between that life and the 
Christian faith and ideals. The project is clearly justified 
and timely. The missionary spirit of the present day 
differs from that of the spirit of older times in many 
respects, and in one matter at least for the better, in its 
realization of the importance of a clear understanding of 
the faiths of those whose adhesion to Christianity it would 
seek to win. A missionary with this view of his task is 
therefore especially fitted to grasp the essence of alien 
beliefs, for spiritual matters are much more easily 
intelligible to him than to the average man, and his 
religious consciousness enables him to penetrate to the 
heart of a faith which to mere ordinaiy sense seems 
only fantastic. At the same time, the frank comparison 
of these beliefs with Christianity is just and proper. 
It would be easier to expose the defects of other faiths 
by a contrast with some definite religious philosophy : 
any Indian faith could be examined both as regards 
its inner coherence and as regards its ability to 
explain and rationalize the course of life and the 
world, and could be unhesitatingly pronounced radically 
defective, in both aspects. It is really far more just to 
use as the standard of comparison, not an ideal of religion, 
but another wnfld religion^ and to indicate in this way 
the defects of th^,- beliefs o£ Ifidia. ■ . . - 
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The tlieistic element in the philosophy and relio-ions 
life of India is, it must he confessed, not of the highest 
merit or importance. Any theism has to strive to realize 
propositions wliicli can only be reconciled with one another 
by difficult means: God must he all in all, omnipotent 
a,nd omniscient; the world and the spirits of men must 
not be a mere illusion, but must possess true reality ; man 
must not be a mere creature of fate, nor even an obscured 
fragment of the divinity, but must be accorded that 
freedom of will, the power to prefer good to evil or evil 
to good, which alone makes him a personality; God must 
not be abstracted from the world or be withdrawn from 
it ; the world is an essential thing, and its improvement 
in every aspect is a worthy and divine aim ; the 
individual soul seeks for communion with the divine, but 
not for absorption of its individuality ; the relation of 
God and the soul is one of striving on the part of the 
latter and of help on tlie part of the former. These 
requirements afford infinite room for accommodation and 
refinement, and in the history of Christianity they have 
been and will be answered in diverse ways, though in the 
course of the centuries with ever deeper consciousness of 
the issues involved, and with a fuller realization that no 
simple solution of so vast a problem is possible, and that 
no solution which is complete is possible for us. 

The thought of India started from a religion which had 
in Variina a god of decidedly moral character, and the 
simple worship of that deity with its consciousness of sin 
and trust in the divine forgiveness is doubtless one of the 
first roots of Bhakti, a conception the foreign origin of 
which has now been abandoned generally. The relation 
of his worshippers to Indra was unquestionably one of 
faith in the bounty of the god if duly worshipped, and 
the formal do ut des doctrine of the Brahmanas is not an 
adequate expression of the teal religious faith of the 
Rgveda or of the. ordinar}^ Indian of the later time. But 
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theism is in these cases still merely nascent and is not yet 
conscious of the real problems of its existence. At this 
juncture, when the religious thought of India became 
introspective, it assumed, for reasons which we shall never 
know, a definitely intellectual character, the only result of 
which could be the abstraction of the divine from the 
world. The Upanisads present a philosophy in which 
many different elements are present, and the interpretation 
of Sankara even as reinterpreted by Deussen is clearly 
often at fault. But there is no doubt that the tendency 
of the Upanisads is to abstract the deity from the world 
of life, and this tendency is carried to its logical outcome 
in Sankaras doctrine of the absolute; in another direction 
it results in the sharp distinction of Burusa and Prakrti of 
the Sahkhya system, the fatal error lying in the fact that 
it is not realized that truth rests in the comprehension of 
reality, not in the abstraction from it. The same defect 
is of course a characteristic of philosophic thought in all 


its manifestations, and it is even possible to doubt 
whether the Aristotelian conception of God means a being 
who thinks v\dthout content, like the Brahman who is 
described as Cit, or a being whose thought comprehends 
the wdiole rational universe of thought in all its extent. 
The inevitable result of this view is of course to depr 
the individual of any- reality and to render the fate of the 
enlightened soul absorption in the Brahman,’- and this 
view, though it is not the normal one of the Upanisads 
which in the main contemplate happiness in heaven as 
the reward of knowledge, is clearly here and there 
enunciated. More serious still is the fact that the 
intellectualism of outlook precludes any real ethical 
teaching; it is indeed assumed that morality is a pre 
liminary to the knowledge desired, but philosophically 
such an assumption is worthless, as it affords no criterion 
of morality, and relhgaties the will to a place 
This is clearlv laid .dowa ia BAU. i1, 4. 13, despite Sukhl 
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theistic movement o£ India is tliat of Ramanuja, and in bis 
system and tliose that are based in whole or part on it, 
and in a less degree in the Saiva sects, are to he found the 
real theisms of India. But precisely at this point we are 
met with the fact that Christian religious influences are 
possible and even probable. But Indian theism is in its 
highest attempts greatly hampered bj’" its origins, by 
its close connexion with the doctrines of Karnian and 
transmigration, and by the abstract character of the 
divinity which prevents any motived relation between 
God and the world, which He creates but at pleasure and 
without purpose. Probably the best part of Dr. Macnicol s 
work is the last, in which the theism of India is contrasted 
with Christian theism with due care and insight into the 
complicated problem. 

In a work so full of matter and dealing throughout 
with controversial points there must be much on which 
doubt can arise as .to the correctness of the author’s views, 
and a few of these points may receive brief mention. In 
common with many others Dr. Macnicol asserts ^ that the 
fetishism and demonology of the Atharvaveda are older 
than the religion of the Rgvedci. But this redresses the 
balance in favour of the former text most unduly. By 
fetishism here the author must mean the worship of or 
the treating aa divine of “odds and ends” in contrast 
with the worship of natural powers, vaguely anthropo- 
moi-pMzed. in the Sf/veda. We cannot say that either 
fetishism or demonology is older than the worship o 
e o- the sun or the sky or the storm-god. for we have no 
.proof that this is the case. Philosophically it is most 
gravely doubtful if we can lay down an order ol 
appearance in time of these forms of thought ; historically 
we know of no case of a development} of the sort assumed. 
It is true that by a curious lack of logic we are sometimes 
invited to find sucb .a, proof in the alleged religious history 
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o£ Australian aboriginal tribes. But apart from the fact 
that many competent authorities have seen in tlic beliefs 
of these tribes traces of a belief in a high god distinct 
from their other beliefs, there is the obvious objection to 
this reasoning from the habits of these aborigines that 
they are not proved to be primitive in the sense of 
representing true early man : they are, it may be said, 
primitive in the sense of degraded because they have 
fallen on unfavourable surroundings and liave taken 
a wrong path in religious as in social organization and 
economic habits. All that we are justitied in holding is 
that these several beliefs were probably equally primitive 
and that the At/mrvaveda does not always carry us in its 
substance, as opposed to its form, into a period posterior 
to the Rgvedii ; and even then we must remember that 
the Atharvaveda is a much later work than tlie ligve.da 
aiid that it does contain much which may have been 
borrowed from the aborigines of India, after the period 
of the Rgveda. We need not hold that the Aryan was 
a man of a religion of purity unsullied, and that every- 
thing of magic is non-Aryan, but the parallel of Greek 
religion is a support for the view that the religion brought 
by the Aryan invaders was in many respects already 
aristocratic in tone and had cast aside much of primitive 
savagery. 

Again, in. the account ^ of the Avatars of Visnu 
Dr. Macnieol seems to hold that the boar and tortoise 
were once actually worshipped, and that these ineai'nations 
are thus really animal worship in origin, just as Ganesa 
was in origin an elephant god. But it is doubtful if the 
actual worship of animals as such is here proved. Animals 
may be worshipped as such for many reasons, e.g. for 
their courage or utility, or for fear of their spirits or the 
revenge of their kindred, or because the spirit of an 
ancestor is believed to- be in the beast, but there is also 
1 pp. 200, 203. , , 
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possible a mere theriomorphism in which the animal is 
not in itself divine but only in its connexion with 
the god. The case of the boar and tortoise may be 
explained on this hypothesis without any difficulty/ and 
in default of decisive evidence we must be content to 
leave the matter unsettled. In tlie case of Ganesa tlie 
elephant is probably chosen as a symbol of his wisdom, 



and it is doubtful if any real elephant god can be accepted. 
The fish incarnation, again, does not present in itself any 
appearance of a worship of fishes : it seems rather to be 
a piece of mythology pure and simple (probably enough 
borrowed from the Semites, as is indicated by its late 
appearance in Indian literature), which is at first not 
connected with any deity, and later is appropriated to 
Brahman and then to Visnu. The man-lion incarnation 
may well be a mere piece of inventive Vaisnava mythology. 

Here and there Dr. Macnicol seems inclined to press 
points unduly. That the Brahinanas'^ treat Vispu as 
identical with the sacrifice and ask him to make good its 
defects do not show that he was “ on his way to his place 
as the god of the worship of men’s hearts”, or “was 
recognized in his aspect of grace as a saviour The dwarf 
shape of Visnu does not indicate that “ out of weakness 
issued strength and safety ” ; the shape is adopted for the 
purpose of deceiving the Asuras, in guile, not in weakness, 
and the dwarf is symbolic, not of weakness — which is not 
the aspect of a dwarf — but of cunning and craft. 

Of minor points may be mentioned the fact that it is 
not safe to assume® that the connexion of Krsna with 
Devaki is as old as the Ghandogya Upani^ad until it is 
shown that the two Krsnas are identical. Nor is it true 
that Nestorian missionaries entered the North of India in 

1 Gai*be (Indien und das Ohrisienium, p. .265) talks of totem animals, 
bub this begs the whole question.- Of the tortoise only is there a trace 
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639 A.D.’- This error is borrowed from Garbe- and 
ultimately from Sir G. Grierson,^ but for giving it wide 
currency the latter has already made complete amends 
by his correction of Takakusu, on whom the ultimate 
responsibility for the mistake rests. In his account of the 
growth of Krsna worship the author seems to have been 
somewhat too readily persuaded by Sir R. Bliandarkar of 
the correctness of his views. The separation of Vasudeva 
and Krsna as two entities it is impossible to justify, and 
it is equally impossible to bring down the identification 
of Krsna and Visnu to a late epoch, since it is clearly 
implied in the Taittirlya Aranyaha (x, 1, 6) and in the 
Mahahhasya, and Garbe ^ accepts my view that the former 
probably dates from the third century B.c. at latest, and 
urges that Megasthenes clearly recognized an Avatar of 
Visnu in the shape of Krsna in his account of Herakles 
in India. The truth of the substance of the legend of 
St. Thomas’ activity in India® should not now be accepted 
without some answer to Garbe’s refutation® of it, which is 
one of the soundest parts of his work. Nor is there any 
more satisfactory proof for Sir R. Ehandarkar’s theory of 
the wandering Abhiras, who brought the legend of the 
Christ-child to India in the early period after the 
Christian era, than for Mr. Kennedy’s theory of Gujars 
who introduced the same legend about 500 a.d. from 
Central Asia, which Garbe has disproved.'^ But in rejecting 
this suggestion of Sir R. Bhandarkar in view of the 
fact® that the child Krsna is older than Christianity, 
Dr. Macnicol is really undermining the theory of a 
Vasudeva or Krsna who founded a theistic theology. 
The same error is more obviously made by Garbe himself 
when he denies that Krs^a Was originally and properly 
divine, and seeks to reduce him to a mere mortal teacher, 
^ p. 275. , ® Indimttnd dm Ohriatmtum, p, 181, a.. 4. 

^ ERE. ii, 5486. ^ Op. cifc. pp. 213, 265. 
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This process accentuates the difficulty of explaining the 
origin of the Krsna legend ; those who hold that Krsna 
was certainly divine point out that lie appears in an old 
nature ritual as a rival of Kaihsa in the Ilahahha^ya. It is 
clear that from this original divine character of Krsna as 
the spirit of reviving vegetation we can derive his whole 
character, both as a child and as a hero, for the vegetation 
spirit has both sides in the Greek Dionysos, who is in 
this aspect parallel to Krsna, and the legend of Kaihsa is 
a mythological invention based on tlie ritual of (a) the 
■ child-god and (6) the slaying of a rival — the old spirit 
of vegetation or some similar conception — by the new 
spirit. It is perfectly true that the worshippers did not 
understand the origin of the representation of the conflict 
of Krsna and Kaihsa,’- but the same remark applies to the 
case of the legend of Pentheus embodied in the Bacchai 
of Euripides, or the modern folk-play of Northern Greece, 
and yet it is not doubted that these two have their origin 
in a vegetation magic ritual. The opponents of this view 
have to explain the two sides of the god, and thus to 
multiply entities until we have Dr. Macnicol’s apparent 
willingness to accept, not merely (1) a vegetation spirit, the 
evidence for which he clearly indicates, ^ but (2) a reformer 
Krsna, (3) a reformer Vasudeva, and (4) even a Eajput 
hero. It ' is perhaps in this view too lightly assumed 
that Indians of the period seven centuries B.c. were 
ready to deify men. We cannot argue cogently from 
the later Indian — even from Buddhism — to the Indian 
of the seventh century B.c. 

A. Berriedale Keith, 

^ This is apparently the point of Hillebrandt’s remark, Uber die 
Anfdnge des indiscken Dramas, p. 19 ; if so, the answer is as above. 

^ pp, 37-8. 
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The Heart of Jainism. By Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson. 

Oxford, 19.15. 

The second of the .works on “ Tlie Beligious Quest of 
India” deals with the most perplexing of Indian religions, 
the system of Jainism, that one of the Indian faiths 
which offers least parallel to the theistic faiths and t])e 
spirit of which is admirably expressed in the saying 
reported by the author of a Jaina, “ Why should I love 
a personal god ? I hope to become a god myself.” The 
mere existence of such a faith seems at first sight strange, 
but Mrs: Stevenson’s account, based as it is on a prolonged 
investigation of Jainism in Kathiawad, makes the 
phenomenon more easily intelligible. Jainism from the 
outset seems to have avoided the error of Buddhism in 
making adequate provision' for the lay community. The 
Jaina faith thus provided for a body of ascetics of the 
usual Indian type, and for their support by communities 
which were •subjected to reasonably modified forms of the 
obligations incumbent on the monks. These regulations 
had in some degree evil effects, as the objection to the 
taking of life has led to the Jaina devotion to money- 
lending and its consequent evils, but that very fact tended 
to increase the power of the community. At the same 
time the lay adherents, and especially the women, have 
preserved their faith in Hindu beliefs of all kinds and 
are permeated with Hindu superstitions,^ in which they 
find a suitable outlet for emotions which could not be 
satisfied with the Jaina creed. But beyond this, officially 
disapproved, tendency to Hinduism, the faith itself is 
deeply permeated with Hindu influencen, and especially 
with influences of Krsna worship. Of this there can be no 
more striking proof than the taking over of the Krsna 
legend aud its reworking in a tedious shape ; its importance 
is seen in the fact that the legend of Mahavira’s birth is 

^ pp* 264 seqq. 
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entirely derived from that of Krsna’s birth, a fact which 
wliolly invalidates the theory of Jacobi that the story is 
an invention produced in order to prove that Mahavira 
was really the son of a Ksatriya lady and not merely 
her stepson. The disrespect thus shown to lisabhadatta 
and Devananda in not allowing a Tirthaiiikara to be born 
in a Brahmin family is doubtless a deliberate slighting 
of the Brahmins, and the idea that Devananda was really 
a Brahmin wife of Mahavira’s father is clearly a blunder. 
But though Brahmins were not the ideals of Jainism the 
faith never clearly extricated itself from Brahminism. 
Brahmins continued to act as domestic chaplains, to be 
employed at birth ceremonies, and often at marriages and 
at funerals, and Brahmins may even act as paid officials 
at Jaina temples of the Svetambara sect.^ Hence it is 
natural enough that Brahminism has never been so hostile 
to Jainism as to Buddhism. Madhava ranks the Jaina 
philosophy above the Bauddha, and many Jainas are 
content to be regarded as Hindus. Doubtless to some 
degree Jainism in its origin marked a certain revolt 
against the Brahminical doctrines, but the revolt was 
hardly an intellectual one; its main feature lay in the 
exaggeration out of all proportion of the ideas of Ahimsa 
on the one hand and renunciation of all superfluities, such 
as clothes, on the other ; its philosophic doctrine, so far as 
it can be said to have any, is singularly valueless. 

The origin of Jainism is traced by Mrs. Stevenson ^ to 
a revolt of the clever, critical Ksatidyas against Brahmin 
exclusiveness, which purported to forbid entry on the 
Sannyasin stage to any but Brahmins, and which claimed 
exclusive control of the sacrifice. Whatever the modern 
Jainas may believe, there is no doubt that the Brahmins 
made no such claim as regards the Sannyasin, for the 




'■ SBE. xxii, p. 
5 pp. 18, 250. T 
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Asramas in their texts, whether Vedic or later as in the 
Arthasasira, contemplate all the three upper classes as 
entitled to pass through them. Nor is it clear that the sixth 
century was specially a time of suffering for the c<jiiinujn 
people, so as to make the rise of Jainism specially natural : 
indeed, if the tradition is to be believed Prinhuinatlia had 
already set out the main tenets of Jainism 240 years 
before. The date cannot be relied upon, but it seems 
quite probable that there did already exist some earlier 
Jaina order, and the fact is of some interest, as it lessens 
the importance which would otherwise attach to tlie fact 
of Mahavira’s appearance in the sixth century B.C., a time 
of much spiritual activity in the world, 

A further point adduced^ in favour of the Ksatriya 
origin of the Jaina faith is its connexion with the anti- 
Brahmanic system of philosophy, the Saiikbya, with 
which it is said to have much in common. But it is not 
clear that this is the case. In the fir.st place the description 
of the Saiikhya as anti-Brahmanic is surely an error : 
the SMkhya does not accept the Vedantic Brahman, but 
it is a delusion to hold that Brahmanism = Vedantism. 
The Sahkhya system is in no wise anti-Brahiiianic ; it 
displays no trace of Ksatriya origin or predilection. It 
can trace its' source to the Ka^ha Ifpanimd itself, which, 
read without prepossession, is open to the interpretation 
that of each man there exists a Purusa or self which 
exhibits itself as above the Avyakta (= Prakrti), the 
Mahan Atma, the Buddhi, Manas, the senses and their 
objects.^ The Upani§ad does not explain whether this 
Purusa is only one with which all men are identical, but 
it naturally does not appear to enunciate any such doctrine, 
and its fundamental distinction from the Saiikhya rests 
in the fact that it does not treat the Avyakta as being 
as entity independent of the self. The Sahkhya view 
is, however, a natural enough effort to hold apart the 
“ p. 4, n. 1. . « pp. 89-93. ^ , 
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subject and the object and to emphasize their distinction, 
and it seems singularly needless to ascribe to the Ksatriyas 
the developmenfc of this doctrine. Moreover, even if the 
Sahkhya system were closely allied to the Ksatriyas, it 
would still have to be shown that there is a close 
similarity between the Sahkhya and the Jaina views. 
This is hardly the case : the proof at least is not given by 
the author,^ though it is promised, and the Saiilchya 
doctrines as to causation, the unaffected character of the 
soul, the activity of Purusa, and so forth are opxiosed to 
the Jaina, which in its conception of the activity of the soul 
is more akin to the Nyaya and Vai^esika views, and which 
is also akin to the Nyaya in its insistence on logic, to 
which it made some contributions of more importance than 
its Saj)tabhahgi Naya. Jainism, however, is on a much 
lower philosophic plane of thought than the Sahkhya, 
as may be seen by its retention of the concept life, 
rather than soul, and by its use oijprdna, a term for the vital 
organs collectively. These two words are an inheritance 
from the Upanisad philosophy, and in the Sahkhya no place 
is found for and the pranas form only a section of 
the old pranas and are definitely made to. depend on the 
Indriyas and Nanas: in both cases the Vedanta clings 
more closely to the earlier terms, though it makes a 
special use of them. 

The strength of Mrs. Stevenson’s work does not, 
however, lie in the matter of the origin or the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of Jainism. It is ■ distinguished on 
the one hand by its careful and valuable exposition of the 
Jaina categories in their subdivisions, and on the other in 
the painstaking and clear description of Jainism as 
practised to-day. Both these parts of her work are 
excellently done: it is true that the Jaina account of 
existence is deplorably devoid of insight and interest, but 
as part of Indian phUosophy it is right that it should bo 
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described, as it is here described, without any ehbrt to 
find in it hidden meanings or anticipations of inodf'rn 
psychological analysis, hut with a determination to ascer- 
tain what the terms mean to tlie Jainas tliemselves. The 
account of the monastic life of the Jaina priesthood and 
of the practical working of Jainism in secular life is of 
special value in its vividness of detail, derived from close 
personal knowledge and study, which is in due course to 
secure the student Nirvana. Mrs. Stevenson found most 
puzzling^ the attitude of Jainism to suicide, seeing that 
ordinary suicide is to them as much a crime as religious 
suicide a virtue. The discrepancy of opinion, however, 
seems to be in entire harmony with the Jaina logic which, 
for example, at one and the same time results in the 
charming cleanness of the houses of Jaina ladies and in 
the glorying in filthiness of the ascetic. That logic 
forbids the slaying of a miserably diseased animal and 
enjoins the preservation of its life since its next existence 
may be yet more unhappy than its present one. Tlie 
ordinary suicide will clearly be hurrying himself to a still 
more unhappy fate than his present existence. But, on 
the other hand, the ascetic who dies by voluntary starva- 
tion is fulfilling two Jaina tenets: he is carrying to the 
full perfection the rule of abstinence and he avoids all 
further possibility of violating the prohibition of injury 
to other life. Moreover, ex hypothesis he has attained the 
goal of his present life and there can be no ground for 
lingering longer, superfluous on the stage. The Jainas 
indeed solve thus the constant problem of the Vedanta : 
after full enlightenment why does the man longer live ? 
The Vedanta can only ascribe the fact to the rule that the 
actions of a previous birth which have begun to work out 
must complete the process, a lame and unphilosophic 
explanation of a serious difficulty. 
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In her account of the legendary history of Jainism 
and of the historical deductions to be drawn from it 
Mrs. Stevenson follows closely the works of Jacobi, Btibler, 
and Hoernle, with the result that Bhadrabahu appears as 
a contemporary of Candragupta, and the famine which is 
alleged to have caused the great schism is assigned to 
810 B.c. But, although the labours of these scholars have 
clearly established the authenticity of the view that 
Jainism is a genuine old sect not derived from Buddhism, 
the confirmation of the rest of the tradition is sadly to 
seek, and the legends connecting Candragupta with the 


faith are essentially open to suspicion. Nor is there any 
reason now to accept the view that Orissa was already 
penetrated by Jainism in the second century B.C., for the 
inscription cited by Hoernle is no longer to be assigned to 
the supposed date.^ The Jaina tradition was not early 
made trustworthy by its reduction to a fixed canon, and 
the onus of proving its value rests on its supporters. 
The Digambaras constantly contradict the Svetambaras in 
their assertions, and we can often feel fairly sure that 
both -their accounts rest on nothing more than the creative 
imagination of the sectaries. When it is realized that the 
accounts of Buddhism are deeply tainted with inaccuracy, 
and that one council and a king seem to have been early 
invented, it is hardly surprising if we cannot accept Jaina 

dates as possessing a prima facie validity. 

The transcription in the volume is unhappily not quite 
the same as in that of Dr. Macnicol, c and I being transcribed 
c and i. But though here and there slips pccur in the 
Sanskrit versions of technical terms, they are few, and in 
this and other respects the work maintains a high level ol 


accuracy. 


A. Bereiedale Keith. 
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For facility of reference this Appendix mil he pvhlw hed nith 
the. April and October JFumhers of the Journal. 


TRAHSLITE RATION 

OP THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 

The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Oriental Congress of 1894; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this coantry engaged in Oriental 
studies, “that the very great benefit of a imiform system 
may be gradually obtained. 
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